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Preface. 
General Observations. 


As the present work differs in many respects from other 
grammars in use, it may be desirable that I should briefly note 
some of the more important changes which I have made, and in 
some cases discuss the grounds of the change. In the work itself 
I have refrained from dissertation, and aimed at giving the facts 
of the language in as few words as possible. If facts are stated 
with their real limitations, they either explain themselves, or at least 
afford a sound basis for theory to work on. If they are grouped 
according to their natural affinities and arranged on natural prin- 
ciples, the briefest statement is the most illustrative. 

I have called the book, 4 Grammar of the Latin Language from 
Plautus to Suetonius. Now first, by Grammar, 1 mean an orderly 
arrangement of the facts which concern the form of a language, as a 
Lexicon gives those which concern its matter. ‘The ordinary divi- 
sion into four parts seems to me right and convenient. ‘The first 
three Books on Sounds, Inflexions, and Word-formation, are often 
comprehended under the general term Formenlehre. ‘The fourth 
Book, on Syntax, contains the use of the inflexions and of the several 
classes of words, I have given much greater extension than is 
usual to the treatment of Sounds and Word-formation, and on the 
other hand, have cut away from the 2nd and 4th Books several 
matters which do not properly belong to them. For instance, 
numerals and pronouns are often included in Book II. in a way 
which conceals the fact, that it is only so far as their inflexions are 
peculiar, that they demand specific notice. Again, the use of pre- 
positions and conjunctions is often discussed in the Syntax ; whereas, 
so far as the use depends not on the class to which a word belongs, 
but on the meaning of the individual, the discussion belongs to lexi- 
cography. ‘The error lies in thinking, that because certain words 
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are more general than others in their application, they are therefore 
formal. However, there is no doubt a convenience in including 
some of these matters in a Grammar, and accordingly I have put 
them, or some of them, in the Appendices to this or the second 
volume. Further, I have not attempted to twist the natural arrange- 
ment of the facts so as to make it suitable for persons who are first 
learning the language and cannot be trusted to find their own way. 
There are plenty of other books for that purpose. 

Secondly, it is a Grammar of the Latin language. It is not a 
Universal Grammar illustrated from Latin, nor the Latin section of 
a Comparative Grammar of the Indo-European languages, nor a 
Grammar of the group of Italian dialects, of which Latin is one. 
I have not therefore cared to examine whether the definitions or 
arrangement which I have given are suited to other languages of 
a different character. A language in which, like Latin, the Verb is 
a complete sentence, or in which e.g. magnus can be made to de- 
note great men by a change in the final syllable, may obviously 
require very different treatment from one in which, like English, 
the verb requires the subject to be separately expressed, or the 
adjective great requires, in order to gain the same meaning as 
magni, the prefix of the definite article, or the addition of the 
word men. I have confined myself, with rare exceptions, strictly 
to Latin, and this for two reasons. First, Latin is the only 
language which I have studied with sufficient care to enable me to 
speak with any confidence about its Grammar, and I have learnt 
in the process how little trustworthy are the results of an incom- 
plete examination. Greek I have referred to in Books I. and III. 
because of its close connexion with Latin, and I could rely, for the 
purposes for which I have used it, on Curtius’ Griechische Etymologie. 
The Italian dialects, other than Latin, I have studied but little. 
Such results, as can be drawn from the scanty remains which we 
have, will probably be found in Corssen’s pages, but I hesitate to 
regard them as sufficiently solid to allow one to rest any theories of 
Latin Grammar upon them, My second reason for declining frequent 
reference to other languages, is the belief that such reference is in- 
compatible with a natural treatment of my own proper subject. Each 
language has its own individuality, and this is distorted or disguised 
by being subjected to a set of general categories, even though 
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guarantied by Comparative Philology. It is no doubt true that pro- 
gress in the knowledge of language is to be attained only, as in other 
sciences, by the constant action and reaction of theory and observa- 
tion; of the comparison of phenemena in different languages with the 
special investigation of each for itself. I have chosen the latter part 
of the work, without supposing that all the secrets of Latin etymo- 
logy could be discovered by so limited a view. But it is true all 
the same, that if one’s eyes are but armed or practised (and some 
study of Comparative Philology alone can arm them), a closer and 
longer gaze detects something which might otherwise be overlooked. 

Lastly, this is a Grammar of Latin from Plautus to Suetonius. 
That is to say, Ihave confined my statements of facts and lists of 
words or forms (except with distinct mention) to the period from 
the commencement of Latin literature to the end of the silver age, 
i.e., roughly speaking, to the three centuries from cir. 200 B.C. to cir. 
I20 A.D. ‘There are but few inscriptions before 200 B.c. What there 
are I have of course taken into account. On the other hand, the 
imperial inscriptions which come within this period are not yet con- 
veniently accessible in trustworthy texts. The silver age I take to 
end at latest with Tacitus and Suetonius!, and I am convinced that 
this is as real a division with the line drawn at the right place, as 
literature admits of. It is quite remarkable how many forms and 
words are wholly confined to later writers, or at earliest are found, 
and then only in one or two instances, in Pliny the elder, Suetonius, 
&c. Nor can any subsequent writer be fairly regarded as within the 
pale. The literature of the second century p. Chr. is but small. Aulus 
Gellius and Fronto are near in time, being indeed contemporaries of 
Suetonius’ later life, but their claims are vitiated by so much of their 
language being conscious antiquarianism. ‘The lawyers Javolenus, 
Julianus, Pomponius, Gaius, &c. have perhaps the strongest claim, 
- for they naturally, as lawyers, use a somewhat older style than 
their age would imply. ‘Their inclusion however would not notice- 
ably affect the statements. But it is intolerable to find frequently 
given in modern Grammars, without a word of warning, forms 
and words which owe their existence to Apuleius or Tertullian— 
imaginative antiquarian Africans, far removed indeed from insig- 


1 Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars date about 120 A.D., though he 
lived to cir, 160 A.D. Teuffel, Gesch. Rim. Lit. § 324. 
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nificance, and not at all wanting in interest, but certainly not 
representative of the ordinary or normal language of the Romans. 
‘Some other writers, e.g. Justin, Florus, &c. are of too uncertain 
an age, and too unimportant, to be worth considering. Writers of 
the third and fourth century, however good, are quite inadmissible. 
Nor am I at all disposed to attach weight to a mention of a word 
or form in Priscian or other Grammarians, unless accompanied by ~ 
a clearly intelligible quotation from an author before 120 A.D., or 
thereabouts. I do not mean that distinct proof can or need be 
alleged e.g. for every person of every tense of an ordinary verb; 
but any typical form not shewn to have been used in the period 
here taken, ought to be excluded from a Grammar of Classical 
Latin, or mentioned only with the authority affixed. E.g. indultum 
is usually given as the supine of indulgere, but neither it nor its kin 
(indultor, &c.) are found before Tertullian!; and this fact is seen to 
be important when it is observed that they deviate from the regular 
analogy of stems in -lg (§ 191, 3), and that their occurrence is in 
fact contemporaneous with the use of indulgeri as a personal passive. 
Again, I have said in § 395 that quercus has no dative singular or 
dat. abl. plural. But Servius uses (and the form seems right enough) 
quercubus (Neue, i. p. 376). It should be understood therefore that 
a statement in the following pages that a form or word is not found, 
does not necessarily mean more than that it is not found within the 
classical period. A form or word first found in subsequent writers 
may be legitimate enough, and the absence of authority for it may be 
only accidental, but in such cases the subsequent use does not 
appear to me to add anything to the evidence for its legitimacy; 
ie. it does not make it more probable that Cicero or Livy, or 
Horace, or Quintilian, or even Plautus might have used it. ‘The 
character of the formation and the probability that, if no objections 
had been felt to lie against it, it would have been used by some now 
extant author, who wrote before 120 A.D., form the real turning-points 
of such a discussion. And to gain a firm basis for the discussion 
we must have the facts of the normal Latin usage clear from later 
and inferential accretions, Corssen has made his wonderful col- 
lection of facts much less useful than it might have been, by not 
distinguishing a/avays between later and earlier forms. Of course 
an exclusion of the later forms from a book like his is not at all 


1 I have since found it in Plin, Z, Zraj. 108; a book of which the 
only MS. authority is lost. 
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to be desired; but it is thoroughly misleading to put together 
words first found in the 4th century of the Christian Era, along with 
well-known words belonging to the ordinary language of the Ro- 
mans. To take one instance—(hundreds might be given); he adduces 
| (Beitr. p. 107; Ausspr. i. § 77) nine substantives in -édin (éddn, 
as I call it), which he says are from verbs with -e stems, and 
stand beside six adjectives in -ido, from six of the same verbs. 
Now the six adjectives are all well accredited. But of the nine sub- 
stantives, two only (torpedo, gravedo) are well accredited; one 
more (pingvedo) occurs once in Pliny the elder, and then not again 
till the 4th century: one other (frigedo) is quoted by Nonius from 
Varro; three others are first found in Apuleius, two more not 
until the 4th century p. Chr. Now these last five words are pro- 
bably mere creations of a later age in conscious imitation of the 
earlier words, and, it may be, imitating them, decause they were 
rare. But as soon as we get to conscious imitation by literary 
speculators, the value of the words as evidence of the proper de- 
velopment of the language is gone. 

[Another instance may be taken. Gustav Meyer, in an m- 
teresting essay on Composition in Greek and Latin in Curtius 
Studien V.1. p. 42, quotes from Corssen 11”. 318, as proofs ‘‘that 
the weakening of a, 0, u toi in compounds was not always the 
rule” (nicht von je her tiberwiegend tiblich), the examples sacro- 
sanctus, Sacrovir, Ahenobarbus, primogenitus, mulomedicus, albo- 
galerus, albogilvus, merobiba, sociofraudus, vicomagister, and says 
that ‘‘these justify the supposition that originally the o-stems entered 
unaltered into composition.” I take these words in order. 

Sacrosanctus is not an ordinary compound, but its precise compo- 
nents are not clear. I have suggested (§ 998) that it is possibly a spu- 
rious compound. For in Pliny 7. § 143 we have resistendi sacroque 
sanctum repellendi jus non esset. Probably sacro is an ablative, by a 
sacrifice; Or victim; or curse. Sacrovir is only known as the name 
of a Heduan in Tacitus. ‘The origin of the name is obscure. Is it 
Roman at all? The first Ahenobarbus of whom we have any his- 
torical account held office about 200 years B.C., though the family 
traditions carried the origin of the name to the battle of Lake 
Regillus. Primogenitus appears to be first found in Palladius: (in 
Pliny 11. § 234, I find (in Detlefsen and Jan’s editions) only 
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primis genitis), Mulomedicus is in Vegetius; albogalerus in the 
extracts of Paulus from Festus. Merobiba and sociofraudus are 
each found once only in Plautus. ‘They are evidently compounds 
framed on the spur of the moment and not part of the ordinary 
stock of the language. Moreoyer sociofraudus must retain the o 
after i, Vicomagister appears to be found only in the barbarous 
Curiosum urbis Rome regimen, which is referred to the end of the 
4th century p. Chr. 

Of the whole number of ten words, one only (Ahenobarbus) can 
be taken as an instance of some weight for the matter in question. ] 

My authorities then are the writers of the classical period as 
above defined; and I have not knowingly admitted, without distinct 
mention, any word which they have not used, or made any state- 
ment which their writings critically examined do not justify. But 
Donat and Priscian have so long reigned over Latin Grammar, 
and Latin Grammar has so impregnated literary speculation, that 
it is next to impossible, if it were desirable, to emancipate oneself 
from their influence. Still it is important to decline to recognize 
them as authorities for the grammatical usage of classical Latin, 
except where they may: be taken to be witnesses to facts. ‘They no 
doubt had access to some writings which are now lost, and they 
often transmit the theories of older grammarians; but they no 
doubt also sometimes misunderstood them, they avowedly regarded 
Greeks as their supreme authorities, they lived when Latin had long 
ceased to be pure, and they probably would have regarded a state- 
ment by Cesar or Pliny of what ought to be said, as of more im- 
portance than the actual fact of what Cesar or Pliny did say. But 
it is to the usage, not to the grammatical theories, of good writers 
that we should look for our standard of right. And for my part, 
if canons of grammar are to be laid down, I prefer Madvig to any 
Roman whatever, and believe Ritschl and Mommsen know a great 
deal more about the Duellian inscription (§ 467) than Quintilian did. 


The arrangement adopted requires a few words. 

In Book I. I have thought it important to give a sketch, how- 
ever slight, of the analysis of vocal sound and of the laws of 
phonetic change. ‘The special Latin phenomena are treated at some 
length; but I have been desirous rather that the instances given 
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should be tolerably certain, than that all possible instances should 
be included. In most grammars these phenomena are collected and 
arranged under the heads of Omission, Contraction, &c. If any one 
desires such an arrangement, he can make it for himself, by simply 
turning to those heads under each letter. But asthe primary divi- 
sion of the matter it seems to me much more natural and fruitful 
to make each particular letter the centre of discussion. Whether it 
be changed or inserted or absorbed must ultimately depend on 
the sound it represents and on the relations of this sound to others. 
The ordinary procedure is the same as if a treatise on chemistry 
arranged all the phenomena of chemical action under such heads 
as Explosion, Solution, Combination, &c. Schweizer-Sidler’s arrange- 
ment by the affections of groups of letters is rational enough, but 
not, I think, very convenient. 

I have distinguished with some care between instances of corre- 
spondence and representation (see note on p. 24). ‘The distinction of 
these two classes of phenomena is ignored in many of the earlier 
grammars, and is still not unfrequently forgotten. Yet the distinc- 
tion is of great moment. In questions of pronunciation representa- 
tion gives very important evidence, while correspondence witnesses 
at most to the pronunciation of primeval or at least pre-historical 
times. On the other hand, in discussing the affinities of language, 
correspondence bears the whole weight of the argument, and repre-- 
sentation can only mislead. 

The arrangement of the letters has been adopted as the one 
which best brings into connexion allied sounds. Gutturals have a 
tendency to pass into dentals, and dentals into linguals; and these 
classes should therefore come in this order. Labials form a class 
somewhat apart from the rest, and I have therefore put them first, 
out of the way. ‘The relations of the nasals are on the whole 
more with the labials, gutturals, and dentals respectively than with xxiii 
one another. ‘The order of the vowels is that given by Ritschl, and 
is the same to a great extent as that given by Corssen. It is without 
doubt, so far at least as it is common to these two authors, the 
order of development in the history of the language. Any one re- 
ferring to Bell’s Visible Speech (p. 73), will see that the order has a 
physiological side also, in so far that the vocal cavity of the mouth 
is progressively diminished from a in this order to 1. 
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I have not followed Schleicher and others in the treatment of 
Latin vocalization according to what for brevity I may call Sanskrit 
principles. ‘This method applied to Latin seems to me to fail both in 
basis and result. Corssen’s elaborate treatment of vowel-intensifica- 
tion in the first volume of his new edition is not more satisfactory ; 
and on this point I can refer to Curtius (Studien, 1. 2, p. 294) who, 
commenting on Corssen’s sanguine view of the result of his medley 
collection of long vowels in root-syllables, suffixes and endings, 
points out that vowel-intensification is ‘after all only a name for 
the fact that we often meet with a long vowel, when we expect a 
short one.” ‘The parts of my Grammar which deal with contrac- 
tion, hiatus, change of vowel quantity, &c., are far from being what 
I should like; but there is a great difficulty in arriving at any satis- 
factory conclusions, owing to our ignorance of the precise quality 
and quantity of the vowels, which were, or may be regarded as 
having been, the components of the long vowel or diphthong, at the 
time when the long vowel or diphthong first arose, Our knowledge 
of the language begins at a later period, when this process was 
already over, and we have therefore not facts enough for the histori- 
cal method, I have little right to speak on such a matter, but I 
venture to think that the greatest light upon this branch of philology 
is now to be expected from strengthening the theoretical side of this 


‘investigation, but strengthening it not so much by the study of litera- 
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ture and grammar as in Sanskrit, but by a more accurate study of 
the physiological conditions, and by a closer contact with nature 
as exhibited in groups of dialects of living tongues. But the appli- 
cation to Latin must in any case be difficult. 


In Book II, I have regarded the main division as twofold only, 
Nouns and Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, have place 
here only as being originally parts of nouns or verbs. Numerals, 
as I have said before, have no right to a separate place at all: they 
are either adjectives or substantives or adverbs, and should be 
classed accordingly, (For convenience they are also given, in the 
ordinary arrangement, in Appendix D.) Pronouns are similarly 
referable to the other classes, 


Understanding by a declension a mode of forming the cases by 
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a separate set of inflexions, | have made two declensions only 
instead of five. ‘The distinction of the stem is subordinate to 
this. At the same time it did not appear worth while to separate 
such forms as filiabus from the more usual forms, and put them 
under the head of the second class, to which they strictly belong. 
Pronouns are in their main features clearly words of the first class; 
but, as the genitive singular is differently formed throughout, they 
are here kept together in a separate chapter. Qvis of course belongs 
to the second class, but here again convenience seemed to forbid 
its separation from qvi. 

The ordinary separation of substantives from adjectives, and the 
gradually growing tendency to confine the term oun to substantives, 
seem to me, in Latin at any rate, thoroughly wrong and misleading. 
The difference between substantives and adjectives is almost entirely 
syntactical, and, even as such, not so great as is generally assumed, 
What slight inflexional differences there are, will be found noted (cf. 
§§ 352, 403). The modification of adjectives to express degree in a 
comparison has clearly as little right to be put in Book IL, 
instead of Book IJII., as the formation of diminutives, or any other 
common derivatives, which the language allowed to be formed 
very much at pleasure from any stem, because it retained a consci- 
ousness of the meaning of the suffix. (In Appendix C I have for 
convenience sake treated the matter more in the ordinary way.) 

The formation of participles, &c. ought no doubt to be put in 
Book III.; but they have so much bearing on the inquiry into the 
nature of the verbal stem, that? I have preferred to leave them as 
usual in Book IJ, ‘The formation of the several parts of verbs has 
been treated under the appropriate heads. The endeavour to form 
the verbs into classes by combined consideration of their present 
and perfect and supine stems, as is done in Vanigek’s Grammar, 
after the analogy of Curtius’ Greek Grammar, seems to me to lead 
to inconvenience without much compensatory advantage. Chapter 
XXX. contains a list of so-called irregular verbs in alphabetical order, 
as being that which is far the most useful for ordinary reference. 

I have followed the Public Schools Primer in putting generally 
the future instead of the imperfect next to the present tense. 

lt is very common, perhaps invariable, to prefix to Book II. 

a classification of the Parts of Speech, So far as this bears on 
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Book II. I have briefly touched it, But in the main it is of a syn- 
tactical nature, and in Book IV. it will therefore be found. 

It may surprise some readers to see so imperfect an explanation 
of the meaning and origin of the inflexions of nouns and verbs. 
Where I have seen my way tolerably clearly, I have briefly stated 
the view which appeared most probable, but in many cases I have 
preferred merely to mention views entertained by others; in some 
cases I have stopped short at the facts, and left the origin un- 
touched. This indeed seems to me, at any rate at present, the proper 
position of a Latin grammarian. What can be deduced from the 
facts of the historical language comes fairly within his province, but 
more than this can only be done by the light derived from other 
languages. And greater agreement among philologers is necessary 
before any theory of the precise origin and meaning of these in- 
flexions can claim more than a very subordinate place in a grammar 
of historical Latin. 


In Book III. will be found fuller lists of Latin words, arranged 
under their endings, than I have seen in any other grammar, except 
Leo Meyer's (which has too the advantage of containing lists of 
Greek words as well as of Latin). My lists are distinguished from 
his in two ways. His embrace a great many words, often without 
notice, which are only found in writers after the silver age; and 
the arrangement is more subjective “and consequently less convenient 
than that which I have adopted. ‘There is no doubt that almost 
any arrangement made on some principle brings together words 
which have a claim for common consideration and thereby may 


give rise to useful result. The ordinary arrangement, when of an 


etymological character, has been to class compound endings under 
the first part of the suffix, not the last!. ‘This seems to me 
wrong both as matter of convenience and theory. A word is not 
so easy to find, because the analysis is more uncertain: and the 
practice contradicts the essential character of a (Latin) suffix, that 


a 1 Key’s Grammar is an exception. See his tables in pp. 26, 28, 
3, 39. 
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it is applied at the end of a word. Of course if we were quite cer- 
tain what is suffix, what is root, either arrangement (i.e. by the first 
part of the suffix or by the last) would be in some sort natural. 
But when to the uncertainty, which in many words there is on 
this point, is added the fact, that though some compound suffixes 
are apparently used as if they were simple, and are appended at once 
to a root or simple stem, yet in the majority of cases the last 
part only of the suffix is to be regarded as truly suffixal in the 
feeling and apprehension of the people, the safest plan seems to 
be that followed in the present volume; viz. giving all the words 
of any importance and certainty, and arranging them under the final 
suffix, or that final part which, if anything, would be the suffix, 
or which is at least parallel to what is suffixed in other stems. 

There are other principles of division which are followed in 
some grammars either with or without the above. One is the 
separation of substantives from adjectives and enumeration of the 
suffixes under these supreme heads. Besides the general objection 
to such a division, which I have spoken of before, the lists will 
shew, that in far the majority of instances the suffixes or endings 
belong to both classes, and the separation of them is cumbrous and 
misleading. 

Another division is according to the part of speech from which 
the derivatives are formed. This again is liable to the same ob- 
jections. Many substantives are not so different from adjectives 
as to render it desirable to establish any sharp distinction between 
their respective progenies. And though some suffixes are parti- 
cularly or exclusively applied in derivatives from verbs, others in 
derivatives from nouns, or, subordinately, from substantives or 
adjectives, many have no such particular or exclusive attachment. 

To treat the ‘derivation of adverbs’ as coordinate to the deriva- 
tion of nouns and verbs, is the same as it would be to treat so the 
derivation of the several persons of a verb or cases of a noun. So 
far as an adverb is formed with derivative suffixes &c., of the same 
kind as adjectives, they may belong a but most adverbs are 
merely cases of nouns. 

Many words formed, so far as we know, directly from a root 
‘are, as I have implied (see also § 748), included in these lists. Where 
‘any tolerably certain indication of the meaning of these roots was 
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known to me, it has been given; but to add either Sanskrit homo- 
nyms or investigations into doubtful etymologies would have been 
unsuited to my plan. 

I have also added to the lists a considerable number of proper 
names, chiefly of persons. No attempt has been made to be ex- 
haustive in this matter, those only as a rule being given, which are 
either clearly intelligible and therefore instructive derivatives, or 
which are names of well-known or at least not merely private 
persons. ‘There is however probably somewhat more vacillation 
in the extent to which this enumeration has been carried, than there 
is in the case of appellatives. 

The list of derivative verbs is fuller than I have hitherto seen, 
though in no way exhaustive as regards stems in a. Still here as 
in nouns it brings into strong light the comparative prevalence of 
different classes, And this is a matter which is commonly left with 
little notice, 


The Chapter on Composition deviates considerably from ordi- 
nary treatment. In the first place, the lists are tolerably complete, 
except in the case (1) of very common classes, e.g. words com- 
pounded with numerals or with -féro, and the like; and (2) of some 
momentary formations found in Plautus or Petronius or the like. 
The result is to shew that, except with prepositions, there was no 
great development of Composition in Latin,—certainly nothing 
approaching the Greek, Secondly, I have ventured to lay down 
(§ 979) more broadly than is usual, at least in Latin Grammars, 
the principle that Composition is simply welding together in one 
word two words conceived as standing in ordinary syntactical 
relation with each other. The welding however is a welding of 
stems, and the changes of letters are simply in accordance with the 
general habits of the language and require no separate treatment. 
Thirdly, the form of the compound word is given by the necessity 
which produced it. If an adjective was wanted, an adjective was 
formed; if a verb, a verb; and a suitable derivative or stem suffix 
was appended, which might or might not be like that possessed by 
the simple words. No doubt much of this view is identical with 
the ordinary division into composita determinativa, constructa, pos- 
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sessiva); but it seems in the ordinary treatment to be regarded 
rather as a special and adventitious characteristic of some particular 
classes than as the natural result of the determining cause of all 
Composition. The compounds with prepositions used absolutely 
may however, at least with our present notions of prepositions, 
be a separate class. 


Many will doubtless think the lists of words, derivative or 
compound, needlessly full. But I do not fear the charge from 
those who desire to study as a whole the formation of Latin words, 
or to ascertain the meaning or use of particular suffixes, or the 
laws of combination and change of the several vowels and con- 
sonants, or the etymology of particular words. I have indeed 
found these lists of much use in testing various etymological and 
phonetic theories which I have seen in other writers or which have 
occurred to myself. I have especially borne the possibility of this 
use in mind when the multitude of instances forced me to make a 
selection only. Indeed many of the instances inserted have been in 
fact the answers I have found to various doubts which occurred to 
me respecting the possibility or the behaviour of certain groups 
of sounds or of certain elements of composition. Nonconformists 
have a special right to a place in such a representative assembly. 


The interjections I have tried to identify with inarticulate 
sounds of emotion. But a greater knowledge of phonetics and 
more acquaintance with the habits of peoples of southern Europe 
than I possess is required to do this clearly and fully. 


1 I worked the matter out for myself with the hint given by this 
division. But L. Tobler’s book (tiser die Wortzusammensetzung, Berlin, 
1868) is well worth reading. 
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Observations: on Book I.; 


particularly on 
Pronunciation. 


THE account which I have given of the several letters took its 
origin in the desire of finding a tolerably firm basis for forming 
a judgment of the real sound of each. But any inquiry of 
this kind presupposes some acquaintance with at least the leading 
divisions of articulate sound, so far as they are actually. heard 
from the lips of Europeans and Western Asiatics. For this 
reason I have prefixed to the discussion of Latin sounds, a 
brief account of articulate sound in general, omitting, however, 
many of the finer distinctions, and many of the sounds (chiefly 
Asiatic and Slavonic) which there seems little room for sup- 
posing were known to, or at least represented by, Greeks or 
Romans. Etymology becomes a science only when its physiological 
conditions are understood and applied, and I believe no greater 
service could be rendered to Comparative Grammar, than the pub- 
lication of a brief and clear Grammar of Phonetic, with illustrations 
(a) from misformations of sounds, such as are now heard from in- 
dividuals; (4) from varieties of sound in living languages and dia- 
lects; and (c) from well-ascertained facts in the history of words. 
To write such a book would require, besides knowledge and caution, 
an acute and trained ear, as well as sensitive and flexible organs. 
Few possess these qualifications. I cannot pretend to any of them. 
At present, the only book which can be named as combining these 
different parts of the discussion in relation to the ancient languages 
is Max Miiller’s Lectures, Vol. 1. But it is not nearly full enough. 


1 A few copies of these Observations and of Book I. were privately 
distributed in April 1871. Some verbal corrections, and one addition 
(p. xli.), have been since made. 
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Some other books which I have used are named in the note to xxx 
p- 11. But to these must be added Alex. J. Ellis’ elaborate 
work (not yet finished) on Early English Pronunciation—a work 
with which I did not become acquainted till after Book I. was 
stereotyped, and of which I have consequently made hardly any 
use in that book (except in the list of vowels). When I see 
the admirable mode in which English pronunciation is there dis- 
cussed, I feel how very imperfect, nay almost perfunctory, by the 
side of it is any inquiry into Latin pronunciation, which has yet been 
made. And yet Mr Ellis’ inquiry is into the pronunciation of a 
language, still living, and familiar, and only five or six centuries old. 
An inquiry into classical Latin is into a pronunciation which has 
not been uttered by any accredited representative within the last 
seventeen hundred years. Still, I persuade myself, that the pronun- 
ciation which I have given, may be taken to be one which would 
at least have been intelligible to Cicero or Czsar, and which would 
not have differed from his own, more than the pronunciation of 
educated men in one part of England would differ from that heard 
in other parts. 

I have assigned little weight to the accounts of pronunciation 
given by Roman grammarians, except so far as they imply the 
non-existence, at the time, of sounds which the letters might on some 
other grounds be supposed to have had. Some isolated state- 
ments made by Cicero and Quintilian are worth careful notice; but 
to describe sounds properly requires a large acquaintance with 
possible and actual sounds, and who in the ancient world had that? 
It is absurd to see loose statements of writers of uncertain age, 
but probably between A.D. 200 and 600, and often nearer the 
latter than the former, taken as authenticated evidence of the pro- 
nunciation cf Cicero and Czsar, and conclusions deduced from 
them by writers who have themselves a loose knowledge of sounds, 
and that derived only from books, not from close study of the human 
voice itself. Assuming that the Roman spelling was in the main 
phonetic, i.e, that it varied with the sound, (though doubtless the 
change in the spelling lagged behind the change of sound,) I am 


1 On the pronunciation of Greek a pamphlet by Friedrich Blass, 


_ tiber die Aussprache des Griechischen (1870), has lately come to me. It 


will be found well worth reading. 
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sure that the only safe guide is the actual history of the letters, 
aided by a knowledge of their possible and likely sounds. 

I have thought it would be convenient if I put together here 
some of the facts and arguments upon which my view of the 
Roman pronunciation is based, instead of leaving them to be col- 
lected from the accounts of the several letters in Book I. Some 
points I have treated at greater length than others, because there is 
not that general agreement which would permit of my using more 
dogmatic brevity. Prof. Max Miiller has recently (Academy, 15 Feb. 
1871) thrown doubt on what he fairly states to be the conclusion 
almost all scholars have come to with respect to the Latine. [He 
has since (Academy, 15 Dec. 1871) explained that his arguments 
were only intended to shew that the evidence for ce=ke, &c. was 
weaker than that for ca=ka, &c., and that he himself is in favour 
of pronouncing ¢ always as k.] | Prof, Munro has in a privately cir- 
culated pamphlet! replied to his arguments on this question, besides 
expressing his own opinion on most other points of Latin pronup- 
ciation, My own argument was written before I saw Mr Munro’s 
remarks, but I have since taken one or two hints from them, I 
am glad to find my views on the pronunciation of Latin generally 
accord closely with those of one whose fine taste and many-sided 
scholarship need no commendation from me. I have mentioned 
candidly my difference on some points, though I am well aware 
how probable it is that I am wrong, 

The question, What was the Roman pronunciation? is quite 
distinct from the question, Shall we adopt it? Prof. Miiller’s 
argument has a tendency to confuse them. I quite admit that a 
change in our pronunciation of Latin is inconvenient, but the in- 
convenience is greater in imagination than in reality, and will be 
soon overcome, whilst the benefit to any student of philology will be 
very great, With our English pronunciation of the vowels, of j, 
v, ¢c, g, r and others, the development of the language becomes an 
inextricable riddle, and the student naturally gets into the fatal 
habit of dissociating letters from sounds. Nor can it be said that we 


1 The reply to Prof. Miiller's arguments is now reprinted in Aca- 
molec 5, eat See has since (Oct. 1871) published this 
pamphlet under the title ew remarks on the pronunciati : 
and added a Postscript.] if eee 
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shall not be approaching to the pronunciation of continental nations. 
We shall approach them considerably at once, and if, as seems to me 
probable, they change their pronunciation eventually, we shall be 
coincident with them in proportion as we and they respectively 
have succeeded in ascertaining the truth. Nothing short of that 
can or ought to be the common goal and place of meeting. Argu- 
ment from some supposed superiority of one sound, as sound, to 
another, seems to me worthless: the question is one of historical 
fact, not of zsthetical selection’; and we shall do better in speaking 
Latin as the Romans spoke it, if we can but discover how, than in 
either indulging fancy or being swayed by associations, which are 
none the less delusive because they are habitual. 

I assume throughout, until the contrary be proved, that a 
letter has but one sound, except so far as it is necessarily altered 
by its position as initial or medial or final. The phenomenon pre- 
sented by most letters in English of sound and sign having but a 
fortuitous connexion is, I believe, nearly unique. 


On v consonant. 


The following are the reasons for the pronunciation of v con- 
sonant as Eng. w, or perhaps sometimes as French ou (in owi), and 
not as the labio-dental v. 


x. The same letter was used without any distinction for the 
vowel and the consonant sound. There is no doubt. that the 
vowel sound was English 00. ‘By a slight appulse of the lips 
the vowel oo becomes the consonant w’ (Bell, p. 151). ‘W is 
often considered to be a vowel, but is not so’ (Ellis, p. 580). At 
the same time the Romans were quite alive to the distinction. 
The emperor Claudius proposed a new letter, and Quintilian 
thought it would have been desirable to have one. For (he says) 
neither uo, as his teachers wrote, nor uu, as was written in his 
own time, expressed the sound actually heard; which he compares 
to the digamma (I. 27. 26; XII. 10, 29, quoted in Book I. p. 29). 


1 If the matter were really one of taste, I should not be afraid of 
putting the questions: Is a sibilant or buzz a finer sound than a mute or 
semivowel? Are seas and cheese pleasanter sounds than feys, siz and 
chin than kin; or veal and vain more expressive than weal and wane? 
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The later grammarians, e.g. Terentianus Maurus, dwell at greater 
length on this difference. ‘This makes it probable that the sound 
was rather w than French ou. Comp. Gell. x1x. 14 with id. x. 4. 


2. A sound practically identical with w is generally consi- 
dered to be the sound of u when following q. It is probable, 
indeed, as Mr Ellis says, that qu in Latin represents only a 

xxxiii labialised guttural, not a clearly pronounced kw, for it never 
lengthened the preceding syllable: but then the nearest approach 
to such a labialised k is kw, certainly not kv, (Comp. Quint. xi1. 
Ic, § 29.) = 

3. The vowel 0, when following v (consonant or vowel), was 
retained till the Augustan age and later, though after other letters 
it had usually changed to u; e.g. servos, later servus; quom, later 
(in 4th century) quum. Compare this fact with Bell's statement: 
‘ When w is before 00, the combination is rather dificult from the 
‘little scope the organs have for their articulative (i.e. consonantal) 
‘action: the w is in consequence often omitted by careless speak- 
‘ers, avool being pronounced oo/, svoman, ooman, &c.’ (Bell, p. 171). 
It is worth notice, that in English the pure Italian a was retained 
after w in several words (water, &c.), and in the r7th or 18th 
century gave way to its present usual sound of aw (Ellis, 187-8). 


4. u_and v were frequently passing into one another: compare 
miluus and milvus, relictitum and reliqvum; genua sounded as 
genva, pituita as pitvita, tenuia as tenvia (§ 92). 

Again v is vocalised in soluo for solvo, acuze (Lucr.) for aque, 
silue for silva, &c. (§ 94.2). So solvo has soliitus, volvo, voliitus, 
just as acuo has aciitus. 

5. v between two vowels constantly falls away, not sapped by 
a slow decay, but as it were melted before the eye and ear of 
the people. Compare amaveram, amaram; audiveram, audieram; 
cavitum, cautum; evitas, etas; juvenior, junior; reversum, rur- 
sum; providens, prudens, &c. (§ 94). This phenomenon, repeat- 
edly occurring, seems hardly explicable, except on the assumption of 
the v being a vowel, or the closest approach to a vowel. 


6. vin Latin never (except in nivis, and the compounds bi- 
vium, tri-vium, &c.) follows short i. Now there is no difficulty 
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in pronouncing Engl. iv, but iw is very far from easy. Indeed 
v after any short vowel is not common-in Latin. I have only 
noticed the following instances: avis, avus, Bavius, bovis, brevis, 
cayus, exuvie, induvie, favus, fluvius, gravis, Jovis, juvenis, levis, 
ne-vis ($ 728), novem, novus, ovem, ovis, pluvia, pover (=puer), sim- 
puvium; and the verbs caveo, faveo, juvo, lavo (also luo), moveo, 
paveo. (The syllable preceding v is in all accented.) ‘The cause of 
this rarity is the great tendency to fusion of two vowels when 
only separated by a v. (See preceding paragraph, and comp. 
Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, p. 159, ed. 2.) 


7. Consonantal v is never found before a consonant (Prisc. 1. 
23) or final; but always before a vowel. This is quite as it would 
be if v be equal to w; for w scarcely gains any consonantal power, 
if indeed it be not absolutely unpronounceable?, except before a vowel; 
but v is as pronounceable after as before a vowel. Thus sive (older 
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seive), neve when they drop the final e become seu, neu, not siv, 


nev*. Compare this with Italian, where (the labio-dental) v is fre- 
quent before a consonant in the middle of a word; e.g. avro 
(habebo), covrire (cooperire), &c. 


8. The English name of the labio-dental voiced fricative is vee. 
This name is derived from vau, the term applied to the digamma, 
with which the Latin f, on account of its symbol F, and the Latin 
consonantal u, on account of its sound, were identified (cf. Quint. 
XII. Io. § 29). But in classical times, at any rate, v consonant 
and v vowel (like i consonant and i vowel) were not distinguished 
either in symbol or name. Nor were they by Terentianus Maurus. 
Priscian (1.20) speaks of the name vau being given it from its resem- 
blance to the digamma, But had the sound of English v belonged 
‘to it, at the time when the other letters received their name, it 
would have been called ev. For it is the law of Roman nomencla- 
ture? to denote vowels by their sounds, mute consonants by sound- 


1 [Mr Ellis says (Acad. 13 Jan. 1872), that w after a vowel, and 
without a vowel following it, caz be pronounced after some practice. ] 

2 Marius Victorinus (p. 2465) stands alone, I believe, in thinking 
that obverto, obvius should be ovverto, ovvius. , 

3 The names of all the letters are given in Pompei. Comm. ad 
Donat. Vol. v. p. 101, Keil. Cf. also Serg. Iv. p. 478. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that Mr C. B. Cayley, Philol. Soc. Trans. for 1870, 
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ing a vowel after them, be, ce, de, ge, &c.; continuous consonants 
by a vowel before them (e.g. ef, el, em, en, er, es), probably 
because in this way each consonant gets its fullest and most charac- 
teristic sound (Prisc. 1. 8); the explosives being chiefly distin- 
guishable when they precede a vowel (§ 274), the continuous 
consonants having when final an opportunity of being prolonged 
at pleasure. Varro is said to have given va as the name and sound 
of the digamma. If the Romans had named their consonantal use 
of u, they would have denoted it similarly by va or ve (pronounced 
wa, we), as w like h only obtains its full sound defore a vowel. 


g. ‘The labio-dental f differs from the labio-dental v only as p 
from b, t from d,s from z, th (in ¢hin) from th (in then), &c.; 
i.e, the former is whispered, the latter is voiced. ‘The Saxons and 
(formerly at least) Welshmen do not make this difference, or rather 
they sound the voiced consonants nearly as the voiceless (e.g. pet for 


“ bed) ; we give to each of the symbols, s and th, both the sounds. With 


so great similarity between f and v is it likely that the Romans, if 
their v was a labio-dental, would not have confused them or noticed 
the resemblance? Yet (a) no inscription substitutes F for v 
(Corssen, Ausspr. I. p. 136); and (2) the Roman writers (at any 
rate before the 4th century’) seem not to have noticed this close 
resemblance, although (as was said before) the symbol F was the 
ordinary symbol of f, and was borrowed from the digamma to 
which the Roman v corresponded. Quintilian’s description (x11. 
to, § 29) of the Roman f indicates strongly its dental and voiceless 
character. I am inclined to think that no more is meant by his 
words than ‘blown out between the intervals of the teeth with no 
sound of the yoice®.’ In the next sentence he speaks of the ‘ Molic 
letter which we utter in seruum, ceruum,’ but seems in no way 


pp- 5—16 (the only paper which I have ever seen on the question of 
the names of the letters), is right in thinking that the Latin names have 
not been assigned on phonetic principles. Comp. App. A. xxiii. 

1 Marius Victorinus (p. 2464) speaks of the ‘cognate letters b, f, 
m, PD, u,’ which is of course in some sort correct on any supposition. 

* Some think that a still harsher articulation than the ordinary Eng- 
lish f is here meant, and no doubt this is possible enough, but, con- 
sidering that Quintilian regards it as quite peculiar, some emphasis of 
expression is not unnatural. Even in English f and v are different 
enough from any other consonants. 
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conscious of any close similarity of it to f Terentianus Mau- 
rus (v. 227) describes f quite correctly as uttered‘ with a gentle 
breathing while the under lip is pressed against the upper teeth,’ 
and speaks of v consonant at considerable length, but never suggests 
any resemblance to f. 


to. ‘The ordinary and regular mode of expressing the Latin v 
in Greek is by ov!, and no distinction is made whether it be a vowel 
or consonant. On the other hand, Latin v is never used in the 
transcription of a Greek word, except as a vowel, usually for 
o or ov (cf. § go. ii.), 

But Latin v consonant is sometimes expressed in Greek by 0, 
and sometimes by 8. Now o was an occasional descendant from 
a digamma (cf. § gr, and Curt. Gr. Etym. 11. 145 = 500, ed. 2), and 
is certainly, next to ov, the nearest vowel sound to the Latin u. This 
use of o therefore tends to confirm the inference which may be 
drawn from the use of ov, viz. that Latin v consonant was the 
consonantal sound nearest to the vowel u; and that is Engl. w. 

The expression of the Latin v consonant by 8 is one of the 
main arguments upon which the theory, which makes Latin v— 
English v, rests. The argument proceeds, as I understand, thus: 
‘Greek 8 either had the sound of Engl. v, or, if not, it had a 
‘sound, say b, nearer to ythanto w. And it is probable that Greek 
‘6 had the sound of Engl. v, for it has this sound in modern 
‘Greek. [As Greek 8 is constantly used to represent Latin v, it is 
‘probable therefore that Latin v had the sound of English v].’ 

Now the extent to which 8 was used to represent Latin v is 
commonly taken to have been much greater than it really was. 
Nothing but an undoubting acquiescence in an accredited belief could 
have caused so vigilant and industrious a philologer as Corssen to 
treat the question in the superficial way which he has done (4us- 
sprache, 1. 311, ed. 2). He gives no authority for the instances in 
which v in proper names is represented by 8, and he quotes, as in- 
stances of the same in words which are not proper names, two only 
from inscriptions (date not specified: they are from Lycia), three 


1 The sign 8 (originally a T put with its foot.in the middle of the 0) 
is not found in inscriptions or coins till the end of the second century 
p. Chr. (Franz, Elem. Epigraph. Grac. p. 246). 
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from Suidas, and four from Lydus. Lydus was a Byzantine, and 
not born before A.D. 490; Suidas is later, and indeed is often put as 
late as the rrth or rath century p. Chr. Both therefore are wit- 
nesses of little weight in such a question; and when we remember 
that in the' 4th century p. Chr. there was a frequent confusion 
between Latin v and Latin b (which began as early as the and 
century but not before’), we see that the use by any writers later 
than the 4th century of a 8 for v is no evidence whatever of the 
sound of v in the age of Cicero or of Quintilian. 

The Greek writers of most importance for this matter are 
Polybius (2nd cent. B.c.), Diodorus Siculus (1st cent. B.c.), Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus and Strabo (Augustan age), Josephus and 
Plutarch (latter half of rst cent. p, Chr.), Appian (middle of 2nd 
cent, p. Chr.), Dio Cassius (end of and or beginning of 3rd cent. 
p. Chr.). I have examined these attentively, though not ex- 
haustively, and collected a large number of instances of transcrip- 
tion of Latin words, principally proper names, I have since 
examined Benseler’s most painstaking dictionary of Greek proper 
names, and the result is in both cases the same; viz. that, except in 
one writer, the instances of v consonant being represented by § are 
few absolutely, and very few relatively to the instances of its being 
represented by ov. ‘The one exception is Plutarch, and, so far as [ 
have noticed, most instances commonly quoted have or might have 
been taken from him, He has £ for v frequently, though not as 
often as he has oy. ‘The same name appears with B in some of his 
Lives, in others with ov. Other names are always written one way. 

But this matter has been so little noticed that some details may be 
interesting. I have looked particularly through (1) all Plutarch’s lives 
of Romans, and that of Pyrrhus (in Sintenis’ edit., Teubner series) ; 
(2) the first five books of Polybius (Hultsch’s edit.), i.e. all that is 
preserved in a continuous narrative; and (3) Books 1v.—vt. of Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus (in Kiessling’s edit., which in these books rests 
on a better collation of the most important MS, than in the first three). 


1 See $72. Corssen, Aussprache, 1. 131 sq.; Schuchardt, 1. 131; 
Gischen’s Pref. to Gaius, p. xxxxii. ed. Lachmann; and Naber’s edit. 
of Fronto, passim. So Priscian (Part..23=111. 463, Keil) makes the 
strange statement, that ‘all words beginning with vi are written with v, 
‘except bitumen, bilis and the compounds of bis.’ 
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The result is as follows, the numbers being possibly not strictly 
accurate, but at any rate accurate enough for the present purpose!. 


(z) In Plutarch there are of names of persons (almost all 
Romans), or places, or peoples, 50 written with ov, and 43 with 8; 
and the occurrences of these names are, in all, 323 with ov, 180 with 
B. Of these Valerius, Valeria, Valens, Ventidius, Verginius, Ves- 
pasianus, Vibius, Vindicius, Vinius, Vitellius, Volsci occur at least 
5 times each (Valerius and Volsci nearly 50 times each), and always 
with ov; Fulvius, Fulvia, Varro, Verres occur at least 8 times each, 
and always with 8. Others, e.g. Veii, occur both with ov and 8; 
Volumnius (in Brutus) always with 8, Volumnia (in Coriolanus) 
always with ov; Octavius 16 times (chiefly in Crassus and Pom- 
peius) with ov, 30 times (chiefly in Gracchi and Marcellus) with 6; 


but Octavia (in Antony) 22 times with ov, and only twice (in Mar= 


cellus) with 8; Servilius 9 times with ov, twice with 8; Servilia 
once with ov, 14 times with 8. Yet other writers have ov in the 
names which Plutarch writes with 8 only. For instance, no one else 
(according to Benseler’s Lex.) writes Bappwy (except once Dionys. 
Hal: t. T4) or Béppns- 

(2) In the first three books of Polybius I find ro names, 
making in all 20 occurrences, all with ov; not a single instance of 
8. In the 4th and sth books I find no instance of either. On 
turning to the extracts from Polybius’ lost books I find nothing 
in those from the 6th and 7th; but in the 8th Ovadépios once, 
AiB.os four times. 

(3) In Books Iv. to vi. of Dionysius I find 21 names written 
with ov (besides Avevrivos), and the occurrences are 184, Valerius, 
Volsci, and Servilius being exceedingly frequent. ‘There are 5 names 
only in which v is represented by 8; Nevius, Flavus (written in 
the two best MSS. ¢dafcos), Servius, Pulvillus, and Elva, the last 
only occurring twice, the others once. 

How much of this comparative frequency of 8 in Plutarch is 
due to the author, how much to his copyists, how much to his 
editors, I do not know. ‘The text of Polybius and Dionysius may, 


1 I have not included instances where neither ov nor # are used, 
e.g. in Plutarch, Bawyos, NoéuBpros, Zxarddas : nor instances of u after 
_a(cf. §g0, 2); though both these speak fora light value being given to Vv. 
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I suppose, be fairly trusted as far as the editors are concerned. And 
it may be noted that the most trustworthy part of the text of the 
most trustworthy author (Polybius) gives no instance of 8. 

Now in this representation of v by 8 something doubtless is due 
to the source of the Greek writer’s narrative in each case. Some- 
thing also to the instinctive desire of assimilating a word to Greek 
forms; hence the frequent use of B before -ios, e.g. AiBios (in 
Plutarch once only Aiowos), @AaBios, "OxraBios, PovABws, &c. 
Something again is due to phonetic reasons. ‘Thus while ov is (in 
Plutarch) initial in 34 names and medial in 16, f is initial in 17 and 
medial in 26. In rs of these 26 8 follows X or p, and in the 
rest it is between vowels; which are exactly the positions in which 
a German b is pronouncéd like Germ. w!. It will be seen that 
the instances from Dionysius are all thus disposed of. As regards 
Plutarch it is perhaps not inappropriate to remark that he expressly 
tells us he was not a good Latin scholar (Vit. Demosth. 2, 
p. 846), and secondly, that he was a Beeotian; and the relations of 
the Boeotian dialect to the digamma were such as to make it pos- 
sible that his native pronunciation or habits may have had something 
to do with this peculiarity. But all the MSS. of these authors are, 
I suppose, posterior by many centuries to the time of confusion of 
v and b; and this fact, while not at all impairing their testimony 
when they represent v by ov, is strong against its trustworthiness 
when writing 8. For there is no apparent reason why a copyist, if 
he found 8 written, should have changed it to ov, while the change 
of ov (for consonantal v) into 8 would be in accordance with the 
tendencies either of pronunciation itself or of its expression A 
reference to Benseler’s lexicon will shew at once a number of words, 
written earlier with ov, which in Byzantine writers received a B. 
Or look to the names of consuls, &c. given from various authorities 
side by side in the Corpus Inscript. Latin. 1. 483 sqq., and it will be 
seen how persistently the Chronicon Paschale of the 7th century 


1 Schleicher (Deutsche Sprache, p- 212, ed. 2) says: ‘b and g we 
‘write in accordance with the old language, but pronounce these sounds, 
‘when medial, between vowels, as w and [voiced] ¢h, consequently as 
‘spirants not as momentary sounds...e.g. graben, sagen, as grdwen, 
‘sdchen...Vhe b also in the combinations Ib, rb is pronounced as w; 
‘e.g. in gelber, farbe, but not when the 1 and b belong to different 
‘words, e.g. stulbein, harbeutel.’ 
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writes 8 where Dionysius or Diodorus or Dio has ov, and how 
often the v of the Inscriptions gives place in the Latin of the 4th 
century to b; e.g. Calvus to Calbus, &c. 

Again, the MSS. of the New Testament, are, I believe, the 
earliest MSS. existing (except some papyri and the Herculaneum 
rolls), and the following facts may therefore be of use. The name 
Silvanus occurs four times (2 Cor. i. 19; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. 
i, 1; 1 Pet. v.12). In St Peter Vat. alone (against Sinait. Alex.) 
has SABavos. In St Paul Vat. like the rest (and Ephr. in 2 Cor., 
being lost in 1, 2 Thess.) has S:Aovavos: two bilingual MSS, Clar. 
Boern. (cent. 6 and 9) with the transcripts Sang. Aug. and (once) the 
second hand of No. 67, are the only MSS. late or early, as Mr Hort 
informs me, which are known to spell the word with 8. The 
Latin version of Clar. (though not of Boern.) has Silbanus. The 
solitary instance of 3:ABavos in the Vatican is probably (as Mr Hort 
suggests) only one of several indications of the Vatican scribe being 
familiar with Latin; the confusion of v and b being common in 
early as well as late Latin biblical MSS.; e.g. the Codex Vercel- 
lensis of the Gospels (middle of 4th cent,; i.e. same date as the 
Vatican). 

[Dittenberger, who has written two interesting papers on the 
representations of Roman names in Greek inscriptions, says on this 
point (Hermes V1. 303) ‘ov is older’ than as a representative of v 
‘and in republican times is found almost exclusively, whereas B 
‘comes most into use later, without however ever getting completely 
‘the upper hand; for even in Constantine’s time there are inscriptions 
‘in which Latin v is represented by ov.’ The only instances of 8 
which he mentions are Badépros (Attic. 2nd cent. B.c.); Bria for 
Vibia (at Delphi); SovABsos (Naples, 71 B.C.) once, against two in- 
stances of initial and three of medial ov in the same inscription ; 
AatBidXos (Ephesus, not before Hadrian’s time) with OveiB.ov and 
OvGpoy in same inscriptions. The name of Varus, he adds, is com- 
monly Ovfpos, much less frequently Bjjpos. On the other hand, in 
Italian inscriptions not uncommonly, but in those only, occurs 
Seovaorés for SeBacrés. | 

What then was the value of 8? Not, I think, that of the labio- 
_ dental v. For the only argument that is brought for this value is 

that it has this value in modern Greek, I do not doubt that some 


a 
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Greek speakers give it this sound, but I am not disposed to admit 
that all those who think they hear this sound are right. The truth 
is there is a labial f and v, as well as a labio-dental f and v, and by 
those who are not familiar with the labial the sound is often taken 
for that of the labio-dental. Mr Ellis (p. 518) says of an eminent 
modern Greek, ‘ The letters 8, ¢ seem to be naturally pronounced 
‘ by Prof. Valetta as a labial v and f, but when he became particularly 
‘emphatic he made them the labio-dental v and f.’ Mr Geldart 
(Fourn. of Philology for 1869, 1. p. 159) says, ‘8 is pronounced in 
“Greece not like our v but like the German w, only much more 
‘strongly and explosively, if one may use the word. It is not 
‘sounded by bringing together the lower lip and the upper teeth, 
‘but by compressing the two lips together. So too @, and the con- 
‘sonantal sound of v, are pure lip-letters, and very different in 
‘point of formation from f or v.’ (See also Appendix A. xviii.) 
It is obvious that a:sound like this stands in at least as close a rela- 
tion to the English w as to the English v. 

Here then we meet with a solution of the difficulties presented 
by the confusion of Latin v with b, by the occasional representation 
of Latin v by B, and by the historical substitution of the labia- 
dental v in the Romance languages for the Latin v. The phonetic 
pedigree of the Romance v might be at once stated as: 1. u vowel; 
2. French ou, pronounced as in oui; 3. English w; 4. Labial v; 
5. Labio-dental v. But I do not assert that this represents an 
historical succession in a single line. It is very probable that the 
labial v existed dialectically in Italy (and probably in Greece) in 
classical times, and that this accounts for such instances of the tran- 
scription of Latin v by 8, as may be really the writing of Polybius, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and others! (e.g. BéaBiov pos for 
Vesuvius”), and such vacillation in names of places as may be really 
due to the ancient authors (e.g. Labici, Cic. dgr.2.35 ; So also Greek 
writers generally ; but Lavici, Liv. 2, 39;.3,253 4,45)- In and after 

1 Some few instances in inscriptions between the battle of Actium 
and the end of the 4th century p. Chr. are mentioned by Franz (Z/enz. 
Epigraph. Grec. p. 248). I have not the means now for further 
inquiry. [See above, p. xli.] : 

2 [The Neapolitan dialect of modern Italian is characterised among 


other things by ‘its extremely frequent interchange of b and v.’ (Diez, 
Gram. 1. 83.)] 
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the 3rd century this sound encroached upon the domain of the w [and 
b], and rendered e.g. verba indistinguishablefrom berba. But because 
the Greek 8 may very possibly have had this sound, and may have 
been used for Latin v, it does not follow that Latin v had this 
sound, but only that in the want of an exact representative 8 came 
near enough to be used. I see no reason whatever for supposing 
that in classical times educated persons pronounced the letter v (u) 
(except in certain positions) otherwise than as the vowel oo, either 
with a pause after it, or running on to a succeeding vowel, (as in 
French oui,) or as English w. ‘The first of these modes was the 
usual sound of v when called a vowel, the third when called a con- 
sonant. After q it may have been a mere sign of the labialisation 
of the guttural, an effect which most people would not distinguish 
from w. And possibly the same may be its purport sometimes 
after g,1,r, 8. (See §§ 89; 94, 2, and Append. A. xx.—xxii.) With 
a short i following, av made a sound which the Greeks represented 
by xv, i.e. « followed by the 12th vowel (see below). ‘The rise of 
b out of vin a few cases is noted in § 76, and this was probably 
negotiated by a labial v, which perished in the transaction. 

Corssen appears to think such a sound as the Engl. w to be too 
weak for v generally, and points to its having expelled the preceding 
consonant in some words, But the words in which this took place, 
leaving evidence in historical Latin behind it, are very few}, viginti 
from duo (§ 76), nivis from nigv-is, shown by ningnit and nix, vixi 
compared with vivo (§ 129), possibly reduvia with ungvis. Others 
are evidenced only by comparison with Greek or Sanskrit stems. 
That these changes may have been produced by the mediation of a 
labial v is likely enough, but they seem to me to be part or rem- 
nants of the changes which constituted the separation of the Latin 
language from its common stock, and to prove nothing for the 
pronunciation of v in the days of Cicero and Quintilian, unless 
indeed guard (once, I suppose, pronounced gward) compared with 
ward, &c. shews that w is in English pronounced as v. That Cors- 
sen should also consider (Aussprache, 1. 315) the omission of v in 
such words as sos for suos, savium compared with svavium, &c., 


*.. 2 Corssen does not mention such words as sévoco, seviri; and they 
are only instances of the usual habit of sed, sex; see §§ 93, 25 113. 
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or the absorption of v in fautor for favitor, nuper for novum per, 
as proofs that v had not a ‘weak vowel sound like the English w,’ 
but a consonantal tone like the Germ. w!, is to me very surprising. 
I draw the precisely opposite inference. (See above, 5, p. xxxiv.) 
[Mr A. J. Ellis has written in the Academy for 15 Jan. 18722 a 
very interesting paper on the letter v, to which I am desirous of 
directing my readers’ attention, as containing a great deal of 
authentic information and the results of an almost unrivalled power 
of phonetic discrimination in reference to this subject. He points 
out that, whereas, when oo is followed by another vowel, English 
speakers naturally pronounce a w, other nations do not; Italian 
uomo, uopo, and French ouais, ouate, ouest, oui being distinguishable 
by an attentive hearer from English wa(r)m, wa(r)p, way, wattle, 
avest, we. The case of oo before a vowel is parallel to that of ee. 
‘The initial short and stressless elements ee, oo do not occur at the 
‘commencement of diphthongs in English, as to my ears they do in 
‘ Welsh®, and as they may once have done in Latin. ‘Those nations 
‘who use short ee, 00 habitually give them consonantal syllabic value.’ 
He objects to the notion, that Latin v was equivalent to English w, 
mainly on the ground that it is, so far as he knows, not familiar to 
the lips of any European people except the English. ‘The final 
‘ inference would seem to be that I, V (in Latin) should be considered 
‘as vowels capable of becoming the stressless elements of diphthongs, 
‘so long as II, VV initial are not found; that after these were found 
‘(and probably some time before they crept into writing, which 
‘always lags after speech) y and labial v were employed, when I, V 
‘were the initial (not the /fia/) stressless elements of diphthongs; 


1 Corssen means by the Germ. w the labio-dental English v. The 
south Germ. W is, according to Mr Ellis, the labial v (see App. A. xviii.), 
But this is not known to all Germans, though Rumpelt (Deztsch, 
Gram. I. 322—327 note) seems groping for it. See also p. 319, where 
he argues for the old high German w or uu having had the sound of 
English w. 

* Prof. M. Miiller’s remarks in Acad. 15 Dec. 1871, and the reply of 
Prof. Munro in Acad. 1 Jan, 1872, should also be read. ; 

8 ‘Tn ia, ie, io initial, Welshmen conceive that they pronounce ya, 
‘ye, yo, and similarly in wi, wy they believe they say (Engl.) we, wy. 
‘This is doubtful to me, because of the difficulty all Welshmen expe- 


‘ rience at first in saying ye, woo, which they generally reduce to e, 00,” 
Ellis, Zugl. Pron. p. 746 n. 
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‘and that later in some words, especially in provincial pronuncia- 
‘tion, y passed into dzh (English §) in Gaul-(subsequently French j) 
‘and parts of Italy, and gh (Spanish j) in Spain; that v either 
‘remained provincially as labial v, or became dentalised into labio- 
“dental v as being the firmer form and corresponding to the fa- 
‘miliar f. But there seems to be no time during which English w 
‘can be interpolated. As a matter of practical convenience, English 
‘speakers should abstain from w in Latin, because no continental 
‘nation can adopt a sound they cannot pronounce. As a question 
‘of date, if the spelling vv is used, the pronunciation of labial v or 
‘labio-dental v at pleasure may be employed, most of the Germans 
‘taking labial v, and the rest of the world dental v.’ (Acad. pp. 
36, 39 somewhat abridged.) 

I cannot say that the fact of w being a difficult and now rare or- 
non-existent sound in Southern Europe is to my mind decisive against 
its having been the sound of Latin v in the time of Cicero. For 
that sound, whatever it was, did (as Mr Ellis agrees in thinking) 
historically give place to other sounds, and is not now the sound of 
the character v either in Italy or in France at least. And JI can 
detect nothing in English inconsistent with Roman phenomena, and 
a great deal wonderfully identical. At the same time such a pro- 
nunciation as ov in French oui does apparently correspond equally 
well with the early Roman phenomena; and it has existing Southern 
usage in its favour as against English w. And I am quite content 
to think that a labial v was provincially contemporary and in the 
end generally superseded it. (This really differs little from what I 
have said before; see §§ 61, 88 and supr. pp. xlii. xliii,.) But ‘‘asa 
matter of practical convenience,” I venture to give a different 
recommendation from Mr Ellis. I am confident that the labio- 
dental v is a very misleading pronunciation of Latin v, and wholly 
inconsistent with the Roman phenomena until some late period}. 
English people will practically be very near the truth, if they pro- 
nounce v in Latin for some centuries after Christ as w. If the 
French pronounce it as ou (in oui), the Italians as u (in womo), and the 


1 Comp. Prof. Munro, Acad. x Jan. 1872, p. 17: ‘Let Latin v be 
‘English or South-German W, or the French ou in oui, only not English 
‘or Romance V.’ 
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Germans as labial v, there will probably be no greater difference’ 
than was often heard in the streets of Rome in the days of Cicero.’ 
The close resemblance of English w to these French and Italian 
sounds is shewn most strongly by the existing doubt as to whether 
Welsh w is a vowel or a consonant, and by the uncertainty of 
English orthoepists to which class to refer English w (Ellis, Eng. 
Pron. p. 185). Its close resemblance to labial v will not be 
doubted by those who hear a South German pronounce English 
words. If the English hearer expects a v, he thinks he hears a w; 
if he expects a w, there is difference enough to make him think he 
hears a v. | 


On F., 


On the sound of f I have already spoken (p. xxxvi). 

The facts adduced in this first book and in § 766 of the third 
book would be almost enough to shew that f was not a sound of 
the Indo-European original alphabet, but of a much later and more 
special source. The number of words, in which it occurs as 
initial, is not very large, but the number in which it occurs, as 
initial of a suffix or after a vowel, is exceedingly small—four or five 
only. (Of course compounds must for such a purpose be separated . 
into their members; e.g. in estifer f is initial.) A few more are 
named by Corssen (Krit. Nachtr. p. 193 sqq. dussprache, I. 140 
sqq. ed. 2), e.g. Alfius, Orfius, Ufens, Aufidus, but these are proper 
names and probably not Latin. Certainly such a rare occurrence of 
f in suffixes goes far to shew that the sound did not exist at the time 
when these suffixes first assumed shape and use. It may well be that 
-bro is of the same stock as ferre to bear, but, if so, they are col- 
lateral relatives, and -bro is the earlier of the two. Similarly the 
verbal tense-suffixes -bam, -bo, &c., the derivative noun-suffixes 
-bulo, -bili, -bo, the case-suffix -bi in tibi, -bis in nobis, vobis, -bus 
in nouns, may very possibly have correspondents in Latin (or 
Umbrian or Oscan!) beginning with f, but I should be inclined to 


1 Ts it certain that the signs in Umbrian, Oscan, &c., for which we 
write f, had the sound which we ascribe to the Latin f, and not rather 
a labial sound? [Compare what Mr Ellis says (Acad. 15 Jan. 1872): 
‘ After some recent experience I feel doubtful of all assertions respecting 
‘fas wellas Vv. Certainly f is a comparatively rare sound, and labial £ 
‘may prove more common than is generally supposed.’] .. 2 ay? 
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regard such words with f as in a collateral not a parental relation 
to those with b. And thus amavi would not be for ama-fui, but 
it may contain a suffix from the same root as fui, 
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That ¢ before e or i was in Latin not pronounced as either 
Engl. ch, i.e, tsh (so in Italian), nor as s (so in French and English), 
nor as ts (so in German), nor in fact noticeably different from k, 
may be inferred from the following arguments. 

I. Closely connected forms exhibit perpetual alterations of the 
letter following e, without any sign of a variance in the sound of ¢ 
when followed by e ori. Can Statius in writing replictus, instead 


of the usual replicitus, have made so great a change as hardening s° 


or sh or ch into k? Ifa final e be omitted, could the effect have 
been to harden these dentals or palatals into k? Yet dic, duc, sic, hunc 
stand for dice, diice, sice, hunce. Hosce is common, but is never 
abbreviated into hose: that is to say, ¢ is frequently added when it 
would, if a sibilant, be indistinguishable, it is not added, when its pre- 
sence would have been audible! Can decem have been pronounced 
dechem or detsem or desem, and yet its derivative ordinal have been 
sounded dekumus, and then, at the same time with that, dechimus, 
&c.? Kailius became Celius: did the e change its sound when the 
diphthcng ai was changed into the diphthong ae? or did it wait 
until the diphthong ae gave place to the single vowel e (§ 262)? 
Compare audacter (Quint. I. 6, § 17) with audaciter; difficulter 
and difficultas with difficile; capio, recipio, cepi, captum, receptum; 
cano, cecini; acer, acris; locus, loci, loco, locilus, locellus; lacus 
with its genitives laci and lacus, and dat. pl. laciibus and lacibus ; 
piscis, pisciculus, piscosus; qverqvetum with avercetum ; preqvo- 
quis contracted into preecox, and precox with its genitive precocis ; 
fax with its old nom, faces; &c. I am aware that the substitution of 
a guttural for a palatal (dic = dik, for dice =diche) may be paralleled 
from Sanskrit as now pronounced, but the change of sound is marked 
by a change of letter, and the palatal letters are not dependent for 
their sound on one vowel rather than another. But in classical 
Latin the change supposed is not justified, so far as I know, by any 
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analogy. Changes of consonantal sounds are frequent, but they are 
rarely caused by any change of the subsequent vowel: and the 
change of sound is frequently shewn by a change of the spelling, 
e.g. in veh-ere, vec-tum, which is the nearest analogy that I know. 


2. ‘The letter c was used in early times in words which were 
afterwards spelt, some with c, others with g; and some instances of 
this use remain in early inscriptions (see §$ 56, 104). Whether these 
words were at the time pronounced with the flat guttural, or 
whether the sharp and flat guttural were not clearly distinguished 
(cf. App. A. vii.), it is not easy to say. But & was also in use, and 
is found in a few inscriptions, generally before a, but also before o, 
and (in one inscription regarded on this account by Mommsen as 
Grecising) before e; e.g. kalendas, korano, dekembres ; and it was 
the regular abbreviation for the pranomen Keso and for kalendas 
(§ 103). It is not likely that, if ¢ before e and i was pronounced 
otherwise than before a, 0, and u, no attempt should have been made 
to retain k for the guttural. Yet such an idea does not appear to 
have occurred to any of the reformers of Latin orthography —neither 
to Accius nor to Lucilius nor to Claudius Cesar, in the name of 
each of whom (see however § 946 n.) ¢ occurs before one of these 
supposed influential vowels. Quintilian (1. 7, § 10) speaks of the 
desire on the part of some grammarians to write k before a, (not 
before o and uw also,) but his remark on this seems clearly to imply 
that c had but one sound. ‘‘k quidem in nullis verbis utendum 
puto, nisi que significat, etiam ut sola ponatur. Hoc eo non omisi, 
quod quidam eam, quotiens a sequatur, necessariam credunt, cum 
sit ¢ littera qua ad omnes vocales vim suam proferat.” ‘k should 
not in my opinion be used in any word except in those for which it can 
stand by itself as an abbreviation, I mention this because of the opinion 
of some persons that k must be used if the vowel a follow it, though 
c is a letter the sound of which is heard before all vowels.’ 


3- But with these facts must be considered, in order that 
their full force may be seen, the fact that there is no hint in any 
ancient writer whatever of ¢ having more than one sound, since 
the early times mentioned in the last paragraph (Schneider, Lat. 
Gr. 1. 244, 247; Corssen, Aussprache, I. 48). And this is the more 
remarkable, because there are many parts of their writings in which 
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such a variety of sound could hardly help being noticed, if it had 
existed. For instance Quintilian (1. 4, §§ 7—9) first refers to the 
discussion of the grammarians whether the Romans lacked some 
necessary letters, and then to the counter question whether some 
were superfluous, and speaks of k anda. In 7 § 28 he is speaking 
expressly of what is written one way and pronounced another, and 
instances this very letter ¢ as used to denote Gnzus (cf. infr. § 104). 
Terentianus Maurus (who is generally thought to have lived at end 
of 3rd century p. Chr.), referring to the fact that the names of the 
three letters c, k, a contained each a different vowel (ce, ka, qu; 
comp. App. A. xxiii.), says expressly, as I understand him, that k 
and q are alike in sound and are both superfluous, because it 
matters not whether c, k, or q be used, whichever of the vowels 
follow (vv. 204—209). 

See also Diomed. pp. 423, 424, ed. Keil; Priscian Inst. 1. 14. 
17; pp- 12, 13, ed. Hertz; Servius, p. 422, ed. Keil; Pompeius, 
v. 110, ed. Keil; Max. Vict. p. 1945, Putsche; and others quoted 
in Schneider, Lat. Gr. I. p. 292 sqq. 

4. (cis invariably represented in Greek transliteration by x, be 
the vowel that follows what it may; and «x is invariably represented 
by Latin ce, Now Greek x has never been, and is not either 


1 The lines stand thus in Lachmann’s edition, but the whole pas- 
sage, beginning at v. 85, should be read: 

k perspicuum est littera quod vacare possit; 
et q similis, namque eadem vis in utraque est; 
quia qui locus est primitus unde exoritur c¢, 
quascunque deinceps libeat jugare voces, 
mutare necesse est sonitum quidem supremum, 
refert nihilum, k prior an q siet an c. 

i.e. Whatever vowels you please to utter after forming the guttural 
contact for ¢, you must change accordingly the last part of the sound 
(i.2. the vowel part of the syllable ca, cu, ce Sc.), but it matters not 
whether the former part (t.e. the consonant) bek or 4 orc. [Marius Vic- 
torinus in the passage (I. 6) quoted by Prof. M. Miiller (Acad. 15 Dec. 
1871) had this passage of Terentianus before him. Both, I think, in 
the words ‘supremum sonitum (sonum)’ are referring, not to the opening 
of the organs as distinguished from the closing of them in the pronun- 
ciation of mutes, but to the names of the letters, which were symbols of 
the pronunciation. (See § 57). In Marius ‘distento rictu’ refers to the 
vowel a (in ka), ‘producto rictu’ to the vowel u (in qu).] 

2 Except possibly in a few early words, the spelling of which may 
be accounted for from ¢ being once the common sign of both the sharp 
and flat guttural, 
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xlvi palatalised or assibilated before any vowel, but is the sharp guttural 
mute}. 


Against this argument it may be urged that as the Latin ¢ 
coincided in sound with « before a, 0, u, it was only natural for the 
Greeks to use x for ¢ before e and i, unless the sound before e or i 
was clearly different from the sound of « and was readily ex- 
pressible by some other Greek letter?. 

Now the actual sounds given to ¢ before e or i in words derived 
from Latin are (1) Engl. ch (=tsh) by the Italians and Wallachians. 
(2) Engl. th (sharp) by the Spaniards. (3) s (sharp) by the other 
Romance peoples (and the English). (4) The Germans pronounce 
it in Latin words as ts. Further it may be argued on physiological 
grounds that it may have been sounded as ky, or Germ. ch, or sh; 
these being possible mediating sounds between the sharp guttural 
mute and the various existing sounds’ of Latin ¢. (See v. Raumer, 
Gesam. Schriften, pp. 40—43, 90—95; Schuchardt, 1. 164; Ellis; 
p. 204, quoted in App. A.xxv.; Max Miller in Academy for Feb. 15, 
1871.) Could these sounds have been represented in Greek? 

_ ‘The sound of s could easily and accurately have been expressed 
by Greek o. 

sh could be expressed by either o, oo or ot (cf. Mullach, Gram. 
d. Griech. Vulgarsprache, p. 115). 

th (sharp) would be expressed far more nearly by o than by x. 
The sound of sharp th is now expressed in modern Greek by 6, 
but it is not clear when 6 first obtained this sound. 

ts could easily be expressed by ro or r¢ (see below). I regard 
this value for Latin ¢, until at least some very late period, as utterly 
inadmissible. No combination was so thoroughly alien to the 
Romans, who never tolerated a dental mute before a sibilant in the 


1 The Tzakonians say re for cat (see below, p. li.). Mr D. Bikelas 
(in the Academy for 15 March, 1871) says, ‘in many of the Greek 
‘islands « is pronounced like Italian ¢ before the vowels ¢, ¢, v.’ 

2 Prof. Max Miiller says: ‘ Unless we admit that ¢ in Cicero was 
‘pronounced either exactly like ¢ or exactly like ¢—and this nobody 
‘maintains—nothing remained to the Greeks but to use k as the nearest 
‘approach to the modified ¢.’ Surely this is going too far. He himself 
explains the fact that the Germans wrote z or tz for ¢, as proving, not 
that z or tz was the exact pronunciation of ¢, but that they came nearer 
to ¢ than did the Germ. k, or ch. (Academy, 15 Feb. 1871, p. 146.) 
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same word. (Etsi is of course two words.) Nor did the Greeks x1vii - 
either. ‘ 

Germ. ch is a sound which, so far as I know, has never yet 
been actually proposed as a value of Latin ¢ before e andi. In 
modern Greek y expresses it exactly, but y is not generally supposed: 

to have had this sound, at any rate till late Imperial times (cf. 
Curtius, Gr. Etym. p. 371, ed. 2). It is enough for the present to 
wait till some spark of evidence for such a sound is produced. It 

can never be a formidable claimant. 

Engl. ch=tsh was expressed in Greek by +¢ by Procopius in the 
sixth century p. Chr. (in the word rfovpovAdv, now TIchorlu, and 
- others in Benseler’s Lexicon), and probably in the Ravenna docu- 
ments of the same time, e.g. axr(1o, dovarCtoves, for actio, donationes 
(Corssen, I. 65 sq.; Ellis, p. 529). So in modern Greek r¢ is used to - 
represent either ts, or sh, or tsh (Engl. ch) or zh, i.e. French j 
(Mullach, p..115). Compare the Tzakonian dialect, Mullach, p. 94 
sqq., M. Schmidt in Curtius Studien, 11. 349. Prof. Max Muller 
objects to the supposition of ¢ having been possible, ‘ because ¢ was 
“looked upon as a double consonant, and in the middle of a word 
‘ would have made a preceding short vowel long.’ This argument is 
no doubt good in reference to verse in the Augustan age: I am not 
sure of its being applicable to prose even then, if ci had really been 
sounded as chi, and I believe it has little or no weight as applied to 
transliteration in the 2nd or 3rd century, when yet « represented ec. 
(See Prof. Munro’s account of an Algerian inscription in Donald- 
son’s Varronianus, p- 522, ed. 3; Mullach, p. 71; Luc. Miiller’s 2nd 
Appendix to his De re metrica.) But is not the prosodiacal argu- 
ment as good against the supposition of ci being=tshi, as it is 
against its being represented by ¢? (cf. v. Raumer, p. 40); and is 
there any trace whatever of a tendency, at a time when quantity was 
felt, to make the first syllable in e. g. cecidi long? 

There remains one theoretical sound for ce, viz. kye. Here it is 
necessary to discriminate. It is possible I believe to articulate ke at 
the same part of the mouth as ka, buf neither English nor Germans 
nor, so far as I know, any other European people do so. ke is 
palatal and ka is guttural, but the difference is imperceptible. But 
the real question is, had Latin ke either a full y sound or a slight y 
sound, such as is sometimes heard. in Engl. kind, card? Mr Ellis 
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several times (e.g. p. 525, comp. 204) suggests that it had, but he 
nowhere defines the time to which he is referring, and he seems to 
think the distinction of ke and kye is too slight for us to rely upon 
its being noticed. I can only say that the distinction is one which 
seems to me obvious enough, far more obvious than many which I 
find noticed by Roman grammarians; and I cannot trust my ear 
or tongue to find or make any clear distinction between sounds 
which Ellis discriminates, viz. a palatalised k (as heard in the occa- 
sional pronunciation of ind, &c.) and a full ky. But be that as it 
may, if the distinction was not obvious, surely we need not trouble 
ourselves about it; if it was, then would not the Greek xu have 
been a tolerable representative? Yet no Greek gives us xinvowp 
for censor, or Kukepwy for Cicero. 

5. Latin ce was represented by Gothic k, and the early Latin 
words, received into High German, were all spelt with a k, what- 
ever vowel followed; e.g. Cesar, Kaiser; carcer, Goth, karkara, 
Germ. ferker. Later adoptions into German were spelt differently, 
e.g. census, Germ. ins; cancelli, Germ. chanzella, &c. (Prof. 
Max Miiller accounts for this as due to the early poverty of the 
German alphabet, not to the identity or similarity of the sounds; and 
as regards Gothic, partly to this cause, partly to a (supposed) habit 
of taking letter for letter without regard to distinctions of sound, 
partly to the possibility of Ulfilas having received the words through 
the Greek.) 


But the argument most pressed, for ¢ having sometimes a different 
sound from k, is the confusion which existed between ci before a 
vowel and ti before a vowel. Now first, whatever force there may 
be in this argument, it is one which cannot justify our attributing 
an altered sound of ¢ to ce, ci, &c. when before a consonant. 
Secondly, it seems tolerably clear (Corssen, I. 502—67) that many 
instances of the miswriting are due to the confusion not of two 
sounds but of two distinct suffixes -cio, -tio; and that there is no pro- 
bable instance of ti for ei before at least the end of the 4th century 
p- Chr.; and only seven instances of ci for ti in inscriptions before 
the 7th century p. Chr.1. Further, of these seven instances, three 


1 Corssen points out (TI. p. 1003) that Mommsen speaks to the 
same purport (Liv, Cod. Veron. p. 175). ‘Numquam in libro Vero- 
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(pericie, ocio, prudencius) are not of early times, and are given by xlix 
collectors who lived at a time when the spelling ocio at least was 
usual; one (renunciationem) is from a notoriously bad collector: a 
fifth (disposicionem) is from a late Neapolitan inscription contain- 
ing several misspelt words!; the remaining two (terminac[iones], 
defenciones) are from an inscription at Medjana in Africa of the 
time of Alexander Severus (222—235 p. Chr.). Even if these last 
be rightly copied, (which is not certain,) an inference from African 
spelling or pronunciation in the 3rd century to ordinary Roman 
spelling and pronunciation in (say) the Augustan age would be 
about as justifiable as an inference from the usage of words or 
constructions in Apuleius or Tertullian to that of Cicero or 
Quintilian. It is curious that the grammarian (Pompeius), whom 
Prof. Max Miiller quotes as his authority for saying that ‘we ~ 
‘know for certain that in the sth century it was considered wrong 
‘not to assibilate ti before a vowel,’ was also an African, from 
Mauretania, and as regards his age all that is tolerably certain is 
that he did not live before the sth century, and not later than the 
end of the 7th century (Keil, Gram. Lat. v. p. 93. See also 
Teuffel, Gesch. d. Rom. Litt. p. 982). And again, another African, 
Commodianus, of the 3rd century, has in an acrostic the word cum 
for the initial word of the line which is to give the last letter but 
three of concupiscensiae” (L, Miiller, De re metr. p. 262, quoted by 
Corssen, II. 1003). 

Thirdly, what does this confusion really prove as to the pro- 
nunciation of ci before a vowel, at the time, be it what it may, 
when the confusion existed? Prof. M. Miiller says: ‘The only 
‘point where these two letters (¢ and t) can possibly meet is the 
‘assibilation. Ti may go as far as tsi, but unless ki also went as 
‘far as tshi, the two could not have met, and no Roman whether in 
‘Italy or Africa could have attempted to write renuntiatio by 


nensi commutatas reperies litteras ¢ et t, quod qui ante septimum 
seeculum obtinuisse sibi persuadent, ne (asszred/y) ii vehementer errant.’ 
[See also to the same effect Mommsen’s Preface to his edition of the 
Digest, p. xl.] 

1 Some of these remarks are due to Prof. Munro’s pamphlet. 

2 Prof. Munro tells me that this line should be read, ‘Tum pro die 
tuo vigila,’ in order to harmonize with the imperatives and antitheses 
before and after. [Haupt has independently made the same correction.] 
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‘renunciatio’ (Academy; p. 146). I reply (x) by referring to Prof. 
Miuller’s instructive Lectures, 11. p. 168, where, quoting Marsh, he 
says, ‘We are told by careful observers that the lower classes in 
‘(French) Canada habitually confound t and k, and say mékier, 
‘ moikié for métier, moitié.’ Quintilian (if the MSS are correct, I. 
11. 5, ed. Halm) speaks of that ‘fault of pronunciation by which 
‘ec and g are softened into t and ad’ (comp. Schuchardt, 11. 
8r, sq.). (2) I refer to an authority whom Prof. Miiller will 
respect—Mr Ellis (quoted in App. A. xxv.), who explains dis- 
tinctly how the confusion of t with ¢ arises, and in the stage of 
ky, ty, Jefore either is assibilated; and v. Raumer (who seems 
to me to have inspired M. Muller in his argument generally) 
says the same (Gesam. Schriften, p. 92). (3) I venture to go still 
farther, and, while fully admitting the theoretical possibility of pala- 
talised k and t (ky, ty) having been the mediator between ce, ci and 
the modern assibilated pronunciations, such as 8, ts, or th, I hesitate 
as to its reality. For, as Corssen says (I. 49), there is not a spark of 
positive evidence for it: and, if ¢ once became t, the change of t to s 
is far too common a phenomenon in Latin to necessitate an explana- 
tion, which applies only to t before i (cf. § rg1 and infr. p. Ixii.), 
It must be remembered that the palatalisation of ¢ into ch=sh in 
French is before the vowel a1. (Diez, I. 249, considers here the 
intermediate step to have been a guttural aspirate, Germ. ch.) 

To sum up; as there is not one particle of trustworthy evidence, 
before at least the fifth or sixth century, for any other pronunciation 
of c than that of the sharp guttural, except the few reminiscences 
of the sound of g, two African inscriptions, and the [doubtful 
text of the] African acrostic of the 3rd century with the doubtful 
inferences deduced from them, I am unable to see how it can be 
any defence of so thoroughly confusing a pronunciation of the 
Latin of Cicero and Quintilian, as arises from sounding e¢ as 8, 
that it is theoretically possible for the Romans to have made a 
difference in ci compared with ea, which was yet so small that no 
grammarian noticed it, and no writer attempted to express it. 


1 So in English the pronunciation of ¢ as ky took place aay © 
before a; e.g. card, kind (=kyaind), sky (=skyat). 
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On g before a, e and i. 


That g in Latin was not pronounced as English j (=dzh), and 
that it was always hard before all vowels, may be inferred from the 
following arguments. (Compare also the discussion of the sound 
of ¢ before the like vowels.) 


I. Closely connected forms exhibit perpetual alterations of the 
vowel following g, without any evidence of a desire to change g 
before e ori; e.g. malignus for maligenus; gigno for gigeno; .teg- 
men for tegimen; tignum compared with tigillum, &c. Similarly 
rego, regis, regit becomes rectum (for regtum); reg- makes regis, 
regi, regum, regulus, and rex (for reg-s, rec-s); ager, agri; fuga, 
fugz, fugax, fugio, fugitivus. 


2. In Greek g is always represented by y; and y is represented 
by g. It is true in modern Greek -y before « and « is Eng. y; but it 
is by no means certain when y first gained this sound. And more- 
‘over the sound of y is not that of Engl. j. 


3. There is no trace to be found in the grammarians of any 
different sound of g before the several vowels. ‘This is the more 
noticeable, because they speak of the effect of g and ¢, upon a pre- 
ceding n, in converting the dental into the guttural nasal. But they 
make no allusion to any difference in the g. Yet the instances 
adduced contain the lingual as well as the labial vowels, e.g. angvis, 
ingenuus, anceps, Longinus, angulus, angens, It is no doubt not 
impossible that this change in the sound of n should be made before 
palatals such as Engl. ch and j; but we do not make it in English. 
infer that the Latins had (in these cases at least, and if in these, 
why not in others?) ¢ and g hard, whether e and i, or a, o, uw 
followed. 


4. ‘There is no evidence of g having such a sound as Engl. j 
before the 4th or sth century p. Chr., according to Schuchardt; 
before the 5th century, according to Corssen. Diez (1. 268) infers 
from the Anglo-Saxon alphabet that g was the guttural flat mute up 
to the 7th century. The omission of g before 1, in major for magior. 
does not appear to imply the assibilation of g. For it takes place 
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li before v as much as beforei, e.g. nivis for nigvis, malo for magvolo; 
and g is too commonly omitted before consonants to make its 
omission before semiconsonants unnatural. ‘There is evidence in 
the 4th and sth centuries of its having the sound of Engl. y (=3), 
e.g. magestates for majestates, Beevrs for viginti. Possibly this 
sound of g may have existed dialectically earlier. 


On dentals; especially ti before a vowel. 


On the pronunciation of ti we have a distinct statement by 
Isidore in the beginning of the 7th century p. Chr., viz. that before 
a vowel tia should be sounded as zia. And Pompeius (Vv. pp. 104, 
286, ed. Keil) and Consentius (Vv. p. 395, ed. Keil) appear to say 
the same. But these are apparently not much, if at all, earlier wit- 
nesses; and accordingly donationem, donationes, are represented in 
Ravenna Greek of the 6th century by dwvatioven, Sovargioves. And 
since the 6th century, according to Corssen, instances occur of a 
similar assibilation, in which the i was not preserved, e.g. con- 
stantso, constanzo are written for constantio, Schuchardt (1. 104. 
150) thinks that assibilation began as early as the 2nd century 
p- Chr., but did not become general till a much later period. In 
Umbrian and Oscan it appeared before the first Punic War, and 
the origin of such forms as formonsus is probably to be found in 
formontios (see § 813). On di before a vowel see § 154. 


A final d was often pronounced as t (§ 150); and Quintilian’s 
words (I. 7, § 5) imply, I think, that there was no difference in the 
pronunciation of ad and at, though the difference in spelling ap- 
pears to have continued long. But d is rarely final (§ 155), and 
Velius Longus (beginning of and cent. p. Chr.) speaks of apud 
and sed being pronounced with d (p. 2231, Putsche). . 

Mr Munro calls attention to the fact that the continental t (and 
therefore of course d) is more dental than with us. Mr Ellis (PAi/. 
Soc. Trans. 1867, Suppl. p. 12) describes the European dental as 
formed by pressing the tongue against the teeth, whereas in English 
the tongue scarcely reaches the gums, (See however Eng. Pron. 
p- 477, n.) But I do not think this can affect the question of the 
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interchange of d andt. That interchange depended on the tendency liii 
to drop the sound of the voice at the end of the word, as the 
Germans do now, e.g. unt for und (Britcke, pp. 38. 46. See also 
below, App. A. vii.). 


On bs, x, bt, &c. 


That bs is=ps, not bz, follows from the general law of Latin, that 
the former of two consonants is made conformable to the latter, and 
from the fact that s was the sharp hiss. Some instances are found 
of araps, urps, pleps (Neue, I. p. 137). Compare also scribo, 
scripsi, scriptum (cf. § 73). Plutarch writes iepov owexovevrns 
for templum obseqventis (Fort. Rom. 10). 


: Similarly x is for ks, not gz, Compare rego, rexi, rectum. 
Reg-si first, becomes rec-si, then is written rexi. 


So also obtulit was pronounced optulit: optimus is for ob-timus, 
(see Quint. I. 7. 7). And usually with the prepositions in compo- 
sition, we shall be justified in thinking that, even where MSS, and 
inscriptions vary much in their spelling, the assimilation, entire or 
partial, was expressed in pronouncing ; the spelling, as is natural, 
oscillating between the claims of etymology and sound; e.g. apparere, 
adparere; imperium, inperium; &c. 


On n before gutturals; gn. 


The pronunciation of n as ng before a guttural (c, g, au) is clear 
from Nigidius Figulus, ap. Ge//. x1x.14.7. No mention is made of 
the absorption of the g. And in the Greek to which it is compared 
the y is written twice, dyyeXos. 

Gn is (or was) in Germany, I believe, pronounced like ng +n, i.e. 
dignus is sounded ding-nus. In Italian and French it is like ny in 
din-yus. ‘There appears to be no allusion to such pronunciations 
in any of the Latin writers, although they frequently discuss ng, 
This seems decisive against the above-named pronunciations of gn, at 
least in the absence of any other evidence for them. (See Schneider, 
Lat. Gr.1. 272; Corssen, 1. 262, ed. 2; and below, p. Ixxx.) 
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On s. 


Corssen maintains (Ausspr. 1. 294) that s had in Latin three 
sounds : 


(1) Sharp (i.e. a hiss) as initial, and medial before and after 
other consonants, except n. 

(2) Soft (ie, flat= Engl. z) between two vowels, as row in the 
Romance tongues, and after n. 

(3) Dull and faint at the end of words. 


Of the sound of s as s sharp there is the strongest possible 
proof. For (a) it maintains its place before sharp consonants in st, 
SP, 8d, sc, and it does not maintain its place before flat consonants, 
e.g. d, m, n,1, r ($193.2). And (4) itchangeda flat consonant preced- 
ing it toa sharp, It may be said that consul, mons, ars show flat 
consonants preceding. But consul was abbreviated cos, which shows 
the evanescence of the n, Mons, ars (from stems monti-, arti-) 
are instances of the refusal of the Romans, when sacrificing some- 
thing, to sacrifice all, ‘The ti had already gone: it was necessary at 
least to write n and r to preserve the individuality of the words, 
But the pronunciation is a different thing. I conjecture that both n 
and r were in these cases whispered, not voiced (cf. App. A. viii—x.). 
This necessity made the Romans unwilling to permit the retention 
of n and r, when there was no further reason, A whispered r 
exists in Icelandic (written hr, Ellis, p. 544). A similar whispered r 
may be presumed in words like prorsum, sursum, which became 
prosum, susum, by r assimilating tos. But that r as a general rule 
was voiced, appears clearly from its pathology and influence, 

The third sound, attributed by Corssen to s, is inferred from 
the frequent omission of s in writing, and from its non-pronuncia- 
tion in early verse (§ 193. 5). I do not know what precise sound 
Corssen means to give it, nor what it could have, different from s 
or z, but, this difficulty over, I have nothing to object. 

But the second sound seems to me very doubtful. I cannot 
estimate properly the value of the argument from the Romance lan- 
guages’. ‘Their list of sounds is not so closely accordant with that 


1 Mr Payne (Phil, Soc. Trans. 1868—9, p. 419) doubts the s between 
two vowels having a z sound in French in the 13th or 14th centuries, — 
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attributed either by Corssen or myself to the Romans, as to render 
it necessary to suppose any identity of pronunciation in this case, 
In Italian particularly s has a very different character from what it 
had in Latin. Witness the combinations sb, sm, sg, sd, sn, sl, sr, 
&c. There remain three other arguments which appear to me, if 
they prove anything, to prove that s written was s sharp, 


(1) The fact that r supplanted s in many words is justly ad- 
duced (p. 280) as a proof that s was in these words pronounced 
like z. But why this should prove that s was pronounced as z in 
other words, in which this change did not take place, is far from 
clear. I draw exactly the opposite inference. If s had in these 
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words been pronounced like z, it would have passed to r as in- 


other words. This rhotacism swept over the language like an 
epidemic, and seized those instances of s as its victims which were 
predisposed to it by the sound; and it is surely most probable that 
it seized all such. Reason for discrimination I see none. 


(2) Another argument (p. 281) is that an s between two 
vowels, which in some forms was changed to r, in other forms of 
the same stem was omitted. I cannot see what this proves, except 
that the flat s which changed to r was sometimes omitted. But 
the question is, what was the sound of an s which was not omitted, 
and which did not change to r? 


(3) The last argument brought by Corssen (p. 284) is that s 
after n was pronounced, in certain words at least, as if between 
two vowels, the n being omitted, and, consequently, it would have 
the ordinary sound of s between two vowels, i.e. z (see § 168. 3). 
On this matter I would refer to the extract from Mr Bell given 
in App. A. § v. It will be remembered that Cicero tells us that ns, 
nf lengthened the preceding vowel (§ 167). Nows and f agree in 
being voiceless continuous consonants. And voiceless consonants 
are just those ‘before which n is so short, as scarcely to add any 
‘appreciable quantity to the syllable.’ I conclude from these facts that 
_ gs was a Voiceless consonant in this case also; that the n was scarcely 
audible; but that to compensate for this, the Romans lengthened 
the preceding vowel, i.e, dwelt longer on the preceding vowel, to 
signalize the fact of the syllable being more than the vowel +8, 
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Ivi Greek transcriptions show that it was the vowe/, not merely the 
syllable, that was lengthened. 

[Mr Munro contends for s having had the flat sound ‘in the 
‘comparatively few cases in which s not representing a real ss 
‘comes between two vowels.’ He points to the fact that ‘in 
‘Italian there are most suggestive exceptions to s being soft’ (flat) 
‘between two vowels: in cosa, riso, etc.; and in the adjective ter- 
‘ mination -oso it is sounded, as’ sharps. ‘The Italian too is strongly 
“supported by late Greek; we find xaccos (casus), xovpioomos 
‘ (curiosus), daywooa (famossa), efxkovecaros (excusatus), efxovo~ 
‘ garevew (excusare) and the like. What is the meaning of this oo, 
‘if there was no difference between the s of casus (cassus) and cisa, 
‘of rosus (rossus) and résa?” (Few Remarks, pp. 13 and 26.) If 
indeed the Italian representatives of all the words enumerated in 
§ 193. 3. c., Which are not really referable to a, or 4 of that section, 
and if no other words with Latin s have a flat s between two 
vowels, the coincidence would be so striking as perhaps to justify 
Mr Munro’s inference. I do not know whether this is so or not. 
An intimate knowledge of Italian in its whole development is re- 
quisite to enable due weight to be given to an argument from 
pronunciation which seems to spring over many centuries. ] 

Curtius has made the origin of the long vowel in the nominative 
case of certain classes of Greek substantives the subject of an 
instructive essay (as indeed all he writes is instructive), Studien, 11. 
15g9—175; and has put forth a theory of the pathology of these 
cases, which has considerable bearing on the Latin long vowel 
before ns, a fact which he naturally notices in this connexion. 
I am not sure that in setting out the different moments of the 
change from e.g. maréps to marnp, yvapovs tO yropwv, hépovrs to 
hépwr, capéos to cadns (p. 169), he means to imply any chrono- 
logical interval, even the smallest, between the stages of the change. 
But there seems to me to be an unreality about it, which makes me 
unable, at least without explanation, to adopt his theory. He de- 
scribes the process thus; ‘n, r, s before a final s nake the preceding 
‘vowel long; and thereby becoming weak themselves, run a risk of 
‘ passing, as it were, into the preceding vowel, as is the case in the 
‘accusative plural (yovcas, musas, for povcays, musams). But in- 
‘stead of so doing, they draw the following s to themselves, assi- 
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‘milate it to themselves, take, as it were, the duration of the s, and 
‘so recover their full sound of n, r, s.’ .The unreality of this lies 
first in speaking of n, r,s as going through successive stages of 
weakness and recovery, and secondly in the notion of assimilation 
itself. ‘The fact is, | suppose, that in Greek and Latin the vocal n 
and voiceless s were incompatible. The Latin generally, after its 
wont, and the Greek in some instances (e.g. podaas, Sods), made the 
former of the two give way to the latter; m became voiceless, and 
the vowel was lengthened by the involuntary dwelling upon it in’ 
consciousness of the obscuration of one of the normal sounds of the 
word. In Greek generally the n won the day, and the so-called 
’ assimilation of ns to nn is, in reality, the voice dwelling longer on 
the n and not uttering the s at all, the previous vowel having been, 
as before, prolonged in anticipation of the loss. If I may use 
metaphorical language, the voice may be said to lengthen the vowel 
just as a leaper presses the ground more firmly before a spring. 
The speaker is aware of a difficult combination of sounds ap- 
proaching, and instinctively spreads the time required for the vowel 
+n+s over two of them, because he knows he cannot apportion it 
strictly and preserve them all. 
In Latin homons became homos, and the s was then dropped; Ivii 

partly perhaps, because otherwise a confusion with the acc. plur. of 
‘0 nouns would be imminent, partly from the slight hold a final s 
had in the early language. But in by far the majority of -on stems 
(cf. §§ 449, 450) the o was naturally long. The stems in -r and -1 
(which were voiced consonants) repudiated the sharp nominative 
signs. Stems in -s with a short preceding vowel and not neuter 
are rare. In some we have a long vowel in the nominative (e.g. 
Cerés, arbds), in others a short vowel (e.g. ventis, vetiis, lepis, 
cinis). Of stems in -t with short vowel, only abies, aries, paries 
lengthen it in nom. sing. 
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Origin of ss. 


It passes now for a recognized and certain theory among most 
philologers that ss is in many words the result of a progressive 
assimilation (§ 31.n.). ‘This assimilation is alleged in (a) the supine 
stem; and (4) in superlatives and ordinals. It is always assumed by 
Bopp, Curtius!, Corssen, L. Meyer, Schleicher. 


(a) Corssen, who especially has defended this theory against 
all comers (Beitr. 419, 426 sq.), holds that, e.g. tond-tum became 
tons-tum, and then tons-sum, afterwards tonsum; and that in such 
cases as mer-sum, lap-sum, &c., where there is no dental at the end 
of the stem, the change of t to s is due to a false analogy. 

Now to this theory there are, as it seems to me, two fatal ob- 
jections: (x) tons-tum is a perfectly stable sound, and if this form 
had once arisen, no further change (except perhaps to tostum) would 
have occurred; (2) there is a hole class of stems forming their 
supine in -sum (§ 191.3), for which the theory utterly fails to account. 

I have not a word to say against the possibility of Cerssen’s first 
step ; viz. thattond-tum becametons-tum. Neither Greeks nor Romans 
tolerated two dental mutes coming together. It was important to 
show the existence of the suffix, and yet tond-tum, if left to the 
ordinary law, would have become simply tont-tum, and the double 
t would have been sounded like one only, ‘The Greeks therefore 
softened the former of the two mutes into s; e.g. dvut-rds, dvuorés; 
ad-réov, doréov; mevb-Onvat, mevcoOnvar. (Curt. Gr. Gr. § 46. See also 
§ 50.) ‘The Romans also adopted this course in cases in which it 
was important to preserve the t (e.g. in est for edit (edt), eats); and 
where an r follows immediately, because an s immediately before 
an r is hardly pronounceable; e.g. tond-trix becomes tons-trix (not 
tond-srix, tonsrix); and compare mulctrum with mulsum, There is 
therefore nothing against, but much to favour, the first step of 
Corssen’s theory, if dental stems only were concerned. Tond-tum, 
mit-tum may well have become tons-tum, mis-tum; but why should 


1 Curtius says, ‘or is in all Greek dialects one of the most favourite 
‘groups. I only know at the most of one instance of its passing into 
‘a... The passage of st into 8 is in Latin as frequent, as it is strange in 
‘Greek.’ (Studien, 1. 1, p. 241—2.) 
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any further change have occurred? If, as Curtius says (Eri/dut. zu 
§ 147), ‘it is a prevalent law of speech that difficult combinations 
‘of sounds are more bearable, if they have arisen from others yet 
‘more difficult, language setting limits to the change of sounds in 
‘order to make their origin more patent,’ still less is it likely that, 
when change has secured an easy combination, a causeless further 
change should be made. ‘The combination st is one of the com- 
monest in the language’; e.g. fastus, festus, § 787; arista, costa, 
pretexta, &c. § 788; angustus, funestus, &c. § 789; astus, cestus, 
&c. § 800; fustis, hostis, pestis, &c. § 803; agrestis, &c. § 808; 
egestas, potestas, § 811; equester, pedester, &c. § 903; post, ast; 
ostendo, abstineo, sustento, &c.; est, estis; venisti, audisti, &c.; 
stella, sturnus, sto, sterno, antistes, &c. Nor, so far asl amaware, 
is there a single clear instance of st passing into ss or 8”. ‘There is © 
no necessity whatever for assuming that os, ossis, or the old form 
ossu, are formed from doréov. ‘The root of os may have had a d or 
t; in which case this instance would only exemplify the very same 
difference between the Greek and Roman method of dealing with 
double dentals, which we are here discussing. Corssen indeed 
brings forward adgretus, egretus, quoted by Festus as old forms of 
the past participles; comestum is also found in one or two places? 
as well as comesum; and ostensa is found as well as ostenta, 
Now adgretus and egretus are of course, if genuine, simply in- lix 
stances of the preservation of the starting-point common to all 
theories: comestum is, I believe, the only instance of a perfectly 


1 Leo Meyer calls it ‘a combination for which our languages 
‘ (ie. Greek and Latin) have a general and strong predilection.’ (Vergl. 
Gr. I. 243.) ; 

2 Even in the later imperial times there seems little evidence of such 
achange. See Schuchardt, I. 145. III. 75. 

3 [They are (see Neue, 11. 442) Cato, 2.2. 50, ‘comesta’ (but in 58 
‘comesz’); Val. Max., 9, 12, Ext. 6; and the African physician (referred 
by Teuffel to Hadrian’s time) Czlius Aurel., Chron. 11.1. Priscian, x. 
28, 30, quotes ‘comestum’ from Cic. C/u. 62, § 173, where the oldest 
MS. has ‘comesum.’? Diomedes, pp. 363, 387, ed. Keil, condemns the 
formation ‘comestum,’ but adds a quotation from an obscure ‘ Didius de 
Sallustio, comesto patrimonio.’ If this is the Declamatio in Sallust., the 
MSS. give comeso. In a passage of Varro (Menip. Sat, 523, ed. 
Biicheler) quoted by Nonius, p. 152, we have ‘acinis electis et comestis,’ 
(In Varr. &.2. I. 2, § 11, we haye ‘comesa’ or ‘comessa.’)] 
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possible way of dealing with the double dental in these forms, 
but may be equally ‘well regarded as the sister, not the mother, of 
comesum: ostenta may be an instance of the same, but is probably 
to be regarded as belonging to ten-ére, while ostensa belongs to 
tend-tre. (On infestus, &c., quoted by Corssen, see my note on p. 
220. On hesum, hausurus see below, p. Ixv.) It can hardly be 
said that there is any evidence for the change of st into s or ss. 

My second objection to Corssen’s theory is this. All the verbs 
which form their supine in -sum may be divided into three classes; 
the first, stems of which the final consonant is a dental mute, viz. 
t, d; the second, stems in which the final stem consonants are 1 or r 
preceding g, 1, or r; the third consisting of a miscellaneous list of 
verbs, all of which are however characterised by the active perfect (if 
they have one) being in si (§ 705). Now this third class, not a large 
one (lapsum, jussum, pressum; parsurus, mulsum from mulcere ; 
fixum, fluxum; mansum; censum, hesum, hausurus), but containing 
stems ending similarly to other verbs which have -tum, exhibits 
probably the result of various laws, and the -sum may be partly 
due to a kind of attraction exercised by the perfect. At any rate 
no light on its origin is derivable from Corssen’s theory, But the 
second class, which is quite as numerous, is pervaded by a law: ail 
words of the character named have the supine in -sum, And yet 
this is utterly alien from Corssen’s theory. No one will suppose 
that sparg-tum, mulg-tum, fall-tum, curr-tum became spar-sum, 
mul-sum, fal-sum, cur-sum by passing through the stage of spar-s- 
tum, mul-s-tum, fal-s-tum, cur-s-tum, (Torreo with stem tors- 
made torstum, then tostum, and there stayed.) 

Two other grounds jor hesitation in accepting Corssen’s theory 
may be mentioned. (1) It supposes a progressive assimilation, 
whereas this is very rare indeed in Latin’. But I admit that it is 
possible. Its probability however is very small. Moreover (2), 
the fact should be noticed that stems ending in s originally do not 
follow the change prescribed by Corssen; e.g. ges-tum does not 
become ges-sum. But there are three verbs in which such a change 


1 It is rare in other cognate languages too, if I may judge from 
Schleicher’s Compendium. (For the definition of progresszve and regres- 
sive assimilation see note to page 12. Kiihner (Ausf Gr. Gr. § 64, 
Vol. 1. p. 209, ed. 2) reverses the usual application of these terms). 
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appears to be found; censeo, haurio, hereo. Now censeo is origi- 
nally a t- stem (comp. xevréw), and is perhaps a secondary 
derivative from census, which would in that case be the participle 
of a lost consonant verb, Hausurus is quite anomalous. I find 
it only in Verg. 4. Iv. 383, and an imitation in Stat. 4. 1. 667, 
twice in Silius, and possibly once in Seneca (see p. 247). Hausturus 
(Cic.) and haustus show the regular supine stem. Hereo is, 
I suspect, an r stem (comp. aipéw, though h in Latin does not 
usually correspond to an aspirate in Greek), and owes its supine stem 
(heesurus, hzsito) to the long penult (comp. curro, verro). 

[Mr Nettleship (Academy 1 March 1872) brings, against my 
theory and in favour of a progressive assimilation of st into ss, the 
words jussus (for justus) from jus; assus, assura apparently par- 
ticipial formations (as-tus, as-tura) from a stem as- which in drére, 
aridus follows the ordinary law; pustula with another form pusula 
(or pussula?) which had it been formed from stem pus+wlo would 
have been purula. Now jussus is from a stem jou-, as I believe, §§ 
76,23 705, though why it has jussus and not jutus I cannot explain. 
Possibly the desire to avoid comparison with the participle of juvare 
may have had something to do with it: (see also p. lxiv), Assus, 
assura I take from a root 4r- and parallel them to her-, hesum, 
Pustula, in texts accessible to me, I find only in Cels, 2. 13 3, 22, 
ed, Daremberg ; Sen. Ep. 72. § 75, ed. Haase; Mart. 8. 51. 6; 11, 
98, 4. ed. Schneidewin; Vitruv. 7, 2. § 9 ed. Rose. Also pustu- 
latum Suet, Ner. 44, ed. Roth.; Mart. 7, 86. On the other hand 
I find pusula in Cels. v. 26. § 31, 28. §$ 6, 10, 15 (eleven times), 16, 
17; Sen. Ir. 3. 43; Pliny (ed. Detlefsen) xx. § 44; and at least 
eleven other places, besides xxxvil. §§ 77, 98, ed. Jan.; in Martial. 
14, 167; Colum. vil. 5. § 15; Paul. ap. Fest. p. 99, s.v. Hetta, ed. 
Miller; and pussula in Tibull. 2. 3. 10, ed. L. Miller q. v. p. xxii.5 
also pusulatum Dig. 19. 2. 31; pusulosum Cels, 5. 26. 31; Colum. 
7.5.17. I believe pusula to be the earlier form of the two, and 
to be from the Greek gdica, ducadXis. Pustula, if not due to 
copyists, is probably formed from the Latin pus.] 

The theory which I oppose to Corssen’s is, taking the dental stems 
as instances, that tt, dt became first ts, ds, and then ss ors. This 
theory fulfils the really necessary conditions of truth as completely 
as Corssen’s fails, For the first step is equally applicable to all 
stems, inasmuch as it supposes the suffix only to be primarily 
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affected: the second step is inevitable if the first be admitted. Ts, 
ds are utterly unstable (in Latin), and must become entirely sibilant. 

The only objection which I can see to this theory is that the 
phonetic cause of the change of dt, tt, lgt, bt, &c. into ds, ts, 1gs, 
ps, &c. is not apparent. But neither is the phonetic cause of the 
change of dt to st. Possibly a good phonetician, like Mr M. Bell or 
Mr Ellis, may find a reason for the change where others cannot. 
I content myself with referring to the fact that in Greek r before ¢ 
frequently changed to s (e.g. gyoi, Dor. dari), dacs by the 
side of qatis; eikoot, Dor. eixort; dvacOnoia from dvaigOnros 
(Schleicher, Verg/. Gr. § 148; Curtius, Gr. Gr. § 60); and some- 
times before v; e.g. ov, Dor. rv, Lat. tu (but also cod, aot); and 
to the word ipse, which-is generally taken to be for ip-te; noxa for 
noc-ta; capsa, a dox, from capere; &c. (See App. A. xxvi.) 

A double t is found in a few words; e.g. Attius, blatta, cette, 
Cotta, cottidie, quattuor, gutta, matta, sagitta, vitta, futtilis, littera, 
Mettius, mitto, and, it may be, some others. ‘The question is perhaps 
one rather of spelling than of pronouncing. But, considering the 
frequency of suffixes commencing with t, the paucity of words with 
double + is striking. As I hold, the Romans had two ways of avoid- 


i ing it; they changed tt either into ts or into st. The first produced 


an unstable combination, and therefore passed on into ss or s, This 
was the course usually adopted. ‘The second produced a stable com- 
bination, but was (in Latin) used only where the first would occasion 
further difficulties of pronunciation. (Comp. $$ 151. 2; 152. 3.) - 

(4) ‘The double s in the superlative form of most adjectives is 
also supposed by Coryssen (see esp. dusspr. Il. 550 Sqq. 1022, ed. 2) 
and many philologers to have arisen out of st. ‘The superlative is 
formed from the comparative stem in ios, by adding, as is supposed, 
tiimus (or timus), and compressing ios to is, as in magis for mag-ios 
(Ausspr. 11. 215). My objection to this is the same as in the 
former case, the extreme improbability of a stable combination like 
st changing to ss. Corssen states that his theory of this change rests 
principally on his explanation of the two words sinistimus, sollis- 
timus, as being superlatives. But, even granting that these are super- 
latives, such a fact would only show that a superlative sight, not that 
it must, be so formed. Here again, as I conceive, the Latins had 
two modes of forming the superlative; either by a suffix -iimo, or by 
a compound suffix -tiimo, It is agreed that some superlatives are 


id 
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formed by the simple addition of a suffix (without a dental) -mo or 
-timo to the positive or comparative stem (see §.754; Corssen, I. 
780); e.g. primus, minimus, plurimus, &c. I think that the easiest 
way of explaining the formation of the ordinary superlative is by 
adding the same suffix -iimo to the comparative, and regarding the 
double s as accentual and phonetic only, i.e. as representing the 
length of the syllable and the sharp sound of thes. It is possible 
to explain the superlative of words in lor r, as having the same 
suffix, but attached to the stem of the positive, and to give a similar 
explanation of the double 1 or r. But the suffix may have been 
appended to the comparative, and then a strong contraction have 
taken place, facilios-imus, facilisumus, facilsimus, facillimus. ‘This 
presumes indeed a progressive assimilation. But land r seem to 
me the only sounds in Latin which show signs of such an in- 
fluence; comp. velle for volere, turris by the side of ripaus (Cors- 
sen, Beitr. p. 402), and the evident incompatibility of 1 and r with 
a final s; e.g. consul for consuls, pater for paters. Corssen con- 
siders miserrimus to be for misersimus, and that for misertimus; 
‘for t after rand 1 is frequently changed to s’ (Ausspr. Il. 552); 


but with this I cannot agree. I do not remember any instance: of Ixii 


t after a simple r or 1, preceded by a short vowel, becoming s. The 
instances are after rr, 11, and haurio, hereo; on which see above, p. lxv. 


Corssen accounts for the s in ordinal numbers on a similar 
hypothesis to that which he applies to the superlative forms; e.g. 
vigesimus for vigenstimus, for vigentitimus. As in the case of the 
supine form I suppose nt-t to have become nt-s, and then necessarily 
ns-s, and easily ns ors only. (Cf. §$ 757. ¢. 168. 3.) 


Besides the above-named classes of formations we find ss also (c) 
in the old futures; e.g. prohibessit, levassit; (2) in arcesso, capesso, 
&c.; (e) in verrucossus, &c.; (/) in essem, amavissem, amavisse, 
&c.; (g) in assis, bessis, tressis, &c.; (4) to represent Greek ¢. 

The cases of double s in prohibessit, &c. are explained in § 622; 
and here I have the authority of Corssen in supposing the double s 
to be due to accentual considerations (Ausspr. 11. 563, ed. 2). For 
arcesso, &c. see § 625; for verrucossus, §§ 168. 3, 813; for essem, 
see § 609; for amavissem and other similar forms of the perfect stem 
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see §§ 658, 659. Assis is of uncertain origin, unless it be a mas- 
culine formation from the same stem as es, but retaining its s and 
therefore defending it with a double s. 

The double s used to represent the Greek ¢, at least in 
early times (§ 189), was perhaps really from the Dorian oo. 
Whether this ss represented the sound of s or sh (which Curtius 
once attributed to oa) is not, as it seems to me, certain. Sh appears 
to my tongue and ears a more natural result of ky, ty, which are 
regarded as the origin of oo in Greek, than s (Curt. Gr. Gr. § 57). 
But see above, pp. liii, liv. 

It appears to be generally conceded that the sound of sh was 
not unknown in Italy. According to Mommsen the Etruscans 
had it (Unter-Ital. Dial. p. 6); the Greek alphabet of Czre had it 
(p. 15); the Umbrian had it (p. 22); perhaps also the Sabellian 
(p. 24) and Oscan (p. 26). Moreover, of the Romance languages 
Portuguese and French have this sound (written ch), and Ital. and 
Wallach. ¢ before i and e, and Spanish and Provencal ch are 
sounded as (English ch; i.e. as) tsh. (See Diez, Gram. Vol. 1.) 

On the assumption made in the above explanations that ss may 
stand merely for s, or at least for s when some letters or syllables 
have been extruded, I will only observe that the fact that the early 
Romans wrote no double letters (§ 58) seems to me a very im- 
portant one. For, when first the Romans took to writing them 
double, what clue did they follow? It is possible that they followed 
the pronunciation, as an Italian now makes a difference between 
such sounds as ato and atto—a difference which Englishmen do not 
make. (Comp. also Ellis, Early Engl. Pron. p. 56.) I am not sure 
whether Quintilian’s language (quoted in note to p. 58) should be 
taken to imply a real difference in pronunciation, though the word 
dixerunt looks like it!, But, when the practice of writing double 


1 Mr Munro (in his note on Lucr. lI. §45) quotes Servius on 4, 
1, 616; ‘ applicat; secundum preesentem usum per @ prima syllaba scri- 
‘bitur: secundum antiquam orthographiam, que preepositionum ultimam 
‘litteram in vicinam mutabat, per #: secundum vero euphoniam per a 
‘tantum;’ and adds, ‘i.e. only one # was sounded. In this, as in so 
‘many other points, it is clear that the artificial modern Italian pronune 
‘ciation is directly contrary to that of the old Latins, with whom causa 
‘and caussa, excisus and exscissus, were identical in sound.’ In his 
note, Lucr. 111. 504, he points out the striking instances of mamma, 
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letters came in, it is surely very probable that they were guided, at 
least to some extent, by etymological theories; and thus, though 
I regard the supposition that levasso arose by assimilation from 
levaviso as unsound, I think it by no means unlikely that the notion 
of a syllable being dropt justified to the popular apprehension the 
spelling levasso1, 


On the vowels, especially o and e. 


The exact determination of the quality of the vowels is a 
problem which scarcely admits of satisfactory solution. Descrip- 
tions of vowel sounds-~are worth very little, and the ancients had no 
full list of customary or possible vowels, derived, either from 
observation of provincial pronunciations, or from analysis of vowel 
sound, so as to assign to any particular vowel its nearest representa- Ixiy 
tive. Still less had they any such definitions of vowels as Mr Bell’s 
system affords, and his Visible Speech exhibits, It is quite possible 
that the same letter.did not always represent the same quality of 
vowel; indeed, when we see one letter supplanted eventually by 
another, we may be sure (as I have said before) that the sound had 
been already supplanted, before the letter was changed. 

But there seems no ground for doubting that a, u, i were what 
they are now in Italian, the distinction between the Germ, a and 
Ital. a being relatively unimportant. o and e are intermediate 
vowels, o being somewhere between a and u, e somewhere between 
a andi, Modern Italian which, as the local representative of Latin, 
has perhaps. the right to maintain its identity, until a reason for 
inferring a difference is brought forward, has two sounds of each of 
these vowels, They will be found included in the list on p. 9, 
the close sounds being further from a and nearer respectively to i 
and u than the open sounds. Illustrations of the present use of these 
sounds in connection with their Latin original are given in Diez, 


mAmilla ; offa, dfella; tintino, tintinnabulum; Porsenna, Porséna ; 
Catillus, Catilus; and perhaps currus, ctrulis; quattuor, quater ; 
littera, litura. See also on 11. 1044. And comp. émitto, dperio, § 784. 
1 A similar account may be given of dissicio, porricio for dis-jicio, 
por-jicio: cf. § 144, 2 and 143. (I doubt these being analogous to 
@os for alius, &c. on which see Curt. Gr. Etym. p. 592 sqq. ed. 2.) 
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Gram. Vol. 1, ed. 3; (see also Schuchardt 111. p. 161 sqq.). The 
most important facts seem to be these: 
Open e arises (1) from short e, (2) from e before two conso- 
nants, (3) from 2: 
-close e arises (1) from short i, (2) from i before two conso- 
nants, (3) from long e; and (4) is usually heard when‘e is final. 
Open o arises (1) from short 0, (2) from o before two consonants, 
(3) from au; and (4) is heard (without exception?) when 0 is final: 
close 0 arises (r) from short u; (2) from u or y before two 
consonants; (3) from long o in the suffixes one, oso, ore, ojo 
(though this last is identical with orio which has open 0). 
From most of these rules there are more or fewer individual ex- 
ceptions, especially (perhaps in accordance with the real length or 
shortness of the vowel) from the rules relating to the yowel before 


.two consonants: and both e and o have the close sound frequently, 


when the former of the two consonants ism, Moreover it appears 
that Italian grammarians are not always agreed as to whether a 
particular word has the close or open vowel’, 
Two points here are noticeable. The first is that both e and 9 
are often written in Italian where the Romans had i and u, and in 
this case the e and o have the close sound, i.e, a sound nearer to i, 
u than the open sound is. If the cultivated Latin dialect had been 
the parent of the Italian, we should have had here a reversal of the 
early tendency by which o became u, and e became i (§§ 196, 213, 
234). But, as the Italian has sprung not from the cultivated 
language, but from one or more rustic provincial dialects?, the 
explanation is simpler,—the old sounds haying been preserved, if the 
close sounds were original, or, more probably, having advanced only 
half, and not the whole, distance towards i and u. In either case 
we gain little if any light on the question, how o and e were 
pronounced in the cultivated language of, say, the Augustan age, 
The second point is that long e and (though less decisively) long 


+ I am not acquainted with Italian myself. My notion of the Italian 
sounds is mainly derived from Mr Ellis’s book. 

2 [This is from Schuchardt: see also Diez, Gram. i. 6. Mr Munro 
says (Few Remarks, p. 29), ‘I on the other hand hold it to be 
‘demonstrable that the Romano-Tuscan is the child of cu/tivated Latin 
‘falling to pieces, and caught up and swédued by German mouths.’] 
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o in Latin generally receive in Italian the close sounds, short e 
ando receive the open sounds, The inference which may be 


-drawn from this is confirmed, as Schuchardt} maintains, in the case 
of e, by thé fact that is often miswritten for 8, and i for 8; by the 


hi 


language of the grammarians, who describe & as having the sound 
of a diphthong (apparently 2), 6 as having the sound of i; and 
by the same difference in quality accompanying the difference 
in quantity in the e of the Greeks, Kelts, Germans, English 
(Schuchardt, I. 461 sq.), In the case of the o sounds the mis- 
writing is not so decisively one way. And though Marius Victorinus 
(p. 33, ed. Keil) says, ‘O, ut e, geminum vocis sonum pro con- 
‘dicione temporis promit...I[gitur qui correptum enuntiat, nec 
‘magno hiatu labra reserabit, et retrorsum actam linguam tenebit : 
‘longum autem productis labiis, rictu tereti, lingua antro oris 


‘pendula, sonum tragicum dabit ; cujus observationis et in e litera 


‘similis pene ratio est :’ yet other grammarians (Sergius in Donat. Iv. 
‘Pp. 520, ed. Keil; Pompeius v. p, ro2, ed. Keil), probably copying 
from Donatus, speak of 6 as being expressed at the extremity of the 
lips (primis labris exprimitur), and 6 as sounding within the palate 
(intra palatum sonat), which apparently would make 6 to be a 
sound nearer a, and 6 to be nearer u. And the Greek w? never 
-became so completely u as 1 became i (Schuchardt, 11. p. 146), 
though the Germans and English, it may be added, give to their 
long o a sound nearer to u, and to their short o a sound nearer 
to a. 

It is not easy to draw with much confidence any argument from 
this to the pronunciation of the Romans in the classical period. 
For (1) Italian is (as has been already remarked) not the child of 
classical Latin, but of one or more unsubdued dialects, [or, if the 
‘child of cultivated Latin, has grown up under foreign influences ; (see 
above, p. lxx)]. (2) The inference from misspellings is by no 


1 Tn reading Schuchardt it is well to remember that his distinction 
of ‘clear’ and ‘dull’ corresponds with ‘open’ and ‘close’ in the o 
sounds, with ‘ close’ and ‘open’ in the e sounds. His use of accents 
in Italian words is different from Diez’s (see 11. p. 146 n., but also III. 213). 

2 Mr Ellis says (p. 523), that Prof. Valetta (Greek) pronounced 
Greek (0 and w) and English with a clear 7th vowel (Ital. open 0), and 
did not seem to be aware of the 8th vowel at all, ; 
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means clear in the case of 0, and is not very weighty in the case of e. 
For # is frequently miswritten for long e, and i for short e; and 
many instances of # for short e are probably due to mistaken ety- 
mology (e.g. preces, secundum, questus for questus). (3) The 
grammarians quoted (Schuchardt, 111. 151, 212) are none of them 
earlier than the 4th century}; and three centuries are a long interval, 
when delicate distinctions of sound have to be caught. (4) The 
analogy of other languages is proof only of what was possible, not of 
what was.actual, still less of what was actual at a particular time. 
And long-e and long 0, even if they changed at all, may yet very well 
have been open e and open o in the mouths of Cicero and Quintilian. 
Mr Ellis’s investigations into English pronunciation show a similar 
direction and at least as great an extent of change within the period 
from the 16th to the 19th century. The whole section of Mr 
Ellis’s book (chap, 111. § 6) is highly illustrative of the question, 
but some of his words describing the change may be quoted. 
‘The long vowels have altered more than the short vowels. The 
‘voice being sustained, there was more time for the vowel-sound to 
“be considered, and hence the fancy of the speaker may have come 
‘more into play. This has generally given rise to a refining process, 
‘consisting in diminishing the lingual or the labial aperture. The 
‘lingual aperture is materially diminished in the passage from a long 
‘Italian a (2nd vowel) successively to Somersetshire a (13th vowel), 
‘to open e (15th vowel), to close e (16th vowel); and again in the 
‘ passage from open e to Ital, i. The change of long open o (7th 
‘ vowel) to long Ital. u (roth vowel) was a similar refinement, con- 
‘sisting first in the elevation of the tongue, and corresponding 
‘narrowing of the labial passage, producing long 9th vowel, and 
‘secondly in the narrowing of the pharynx. The change from open 
‘9 to close o consisted simply in narrowing the pharyngeal cavity.’ 
(Ellis, p. 232.) 

This-tendency of long vowels is a tendency working bnrenpe 
long periods of time, and is not at all inconsistent with Mr Bell’s 
assertion, ‘that the tendency of all vowels is to open in prolonga- 
tion’ (Principles, p. 34, comp, 122). ‘This latter physiological tend- 

1 Terentianus, quoted by Pompeius (Keil. v. p. 102), does not bear 


out the quotation, at Pee if the poem of Terentianus Siac Bh is 
meant. 


On the vowels, especially 0 and e. Ixxiii 


ency accords with the following line-of argument, which seems 
to me to furnish us with some evidence as to the quality of o and e 
in Latin. It has two premises; (1) the representation of Latin 
vowels in Greek, and of Greek vowels in Latin; (2) the compo- 
uents which under crasis, contraction, &c., gave rise to and 
Or a. 

The details of the representation! will be found under that head 
m Book I. Chap. 9 (viz. o in $$ 208, 218, 219; e in §§ 229, 239). 
The facts of Greek contraction, &c., may be found in Greek 
Grammars (e.g. Kiihner’s <Ausfibrliche Gram. ed. 2, §§ 50, 51. 
Curtius, Gr. §§ 36—38. Comp. also id. § 42). 

Now the very introduction of the new symbols » and y proba- 
bly implied a sound different in quality as well as in quantity from 
o and ¢ respectively. And this is confirmed by the fact that the 
name of 0 Was ov, not w, and of e was ex, not 7; in other words 
that, as the voice dwelt on the sound of 9, it naturally uttered ov; 
and as it dwelt on ¢, it uttered «. In the same way, when the 
vowels « and o were lengthened in compensation, as it is called (see 
below, § 273. 4), for an omitted consonant, they become e and ov. 
But when ao and oa are contracted, we get w in Attic: when ae 
is contracted, we get a; from ea, usually 7 in Attic, From these 
facts I infer that and 7 differed in quality from o and ¢ by being 
nearer a, and not by being nearer the u and i sounds; i.e. w and 
were opener, not closer than o and e. But 7 was perhaps nearer to 
e than @ was to o. 

But Latin 6 represents Greek w, and @ represents Latin 6. 
Both Latin 6 and Latin & represent Greek 0; Greek o represents 
Latin 0; and both o and ov represent Latin % (as well as Latin v, 
cf..§§ 90, 91). ‘This seems to imply that Greek o was between 


_Latin 6 and Latin u. Again Latin é represents Greek y, and 7 re- 


presents Latin 6. Latin 6 represents Greek «, and Greek e re- 
presents both Latin é and often Latin i. This seems to imply that 
e was between Latin 6 and Latin i; but perhaps, considering the 
sphere of 1, « was nearer to Latin 8, than o was to Latino. [It is 


1 Correspondence, i.e. Etymological representation (see p. 24, n.) is 
not here concerned. And to this head belong the suffixes of inflexion, 
e.g, Hecuba, ‘ExaBn. 

ae 
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possible that the Greek «, when used apparently to represent Latin i, 
is really a representative of the older vowel e (cf. §§ 234, 239) which 
older vowel may have remained dialectically for a long time]. 

In the stricter Doric oo gives w, ao and oa give a!; ee, ae and 
€a give n. This is probably to be accounted for by supposing 
o and ¢ to have been opener in Doric than in Attic or Ionic, and 
perhaps a to have inclined more to the o sound than it did in 
Attic. But the language with which we compare Latin is the 
language of Polybius, Dionysius, Diodorus, &c., and this is an 
Attic dialect, though a late one. 

Now, without professing to be able to assign any absolute quality 
to the ancient vowels, I may, if this argument be sound, express 
their relative qualities by a tabular arrangement. I take a, aw. 
Fr. au, u to represent four regions of labial vowel sound, and 
a, 6, 6, i to represent four regions of lingual vowel sound. ‘Then 
we may arrange Attic, Doric, Latin somewhat as follows: 


Labial a aw Fr, au u 
Attic a ra) 0, ov 
Doric a @, 0 ov? ov? 
Latin a 66 u 

Lingual a é é i 
Attic a n €, €t t 
Doric a ne t 
Latin a bs i 


It should always be borne in mind, in comparing the transcrip- 
tion of a word in different languages, that each can supply only 
what it possesses, and therefore if the sounds are not the same (and 
the whole range never is the same), the representation of them can 
be but approximate. Hence the Latin u and the Greek 9 may 
sometimes be representative of one another. But generally Gr. o 
and o go together, and ov represents Latinu. ‘That ov should in 
the Roman period represent u even exactly, is no obstacle to its 
having earlier represented the long sound of the Greek o. ‘This 


1 The Doric substitution of a for w is reproduced in the Cumberland 
quarter, and Somersetshire cord with 2nd vowel instead of 6th; the 
Tonic substitution of » for a by the Somersetshire Bath with the 13th 
vowel instead of the 2nd. (Cf, Ellis, p. 67.) 


On the diphthongs ai, ae, oi, oe, ul. Ixxv 


change is analogous to that which has befallen y, which is now 
identical with long i. And both are but instances of the same law 
as that which we find to have prevailed in English. So ex (at least 
before consonants, § 229) was in the Roman period a long i, but 
earlier a long «. Whether both ec and ov had, at first, the slight 
diphthongal termination which we hear in our ordinary Southern 
English long a (= ex), and 5(=ov), is not easy to say positively, 
but it looks probable enough on the mere face of it, 


On the diphthongs ai, ae, oi, oe, ui, 


The Latin x, the ordinary representative of the Greek a, be- 
came eventually hardly, if at all, distinguishable from e, just as a 
was confounded with «. Originally it was doubtless a diphthong. 
And this seems to have been the case in Varro’s time; for he states 
(Lat. Ling. v. § 97, Miill.) that in the country edus was used, in 
the city #dus, ‘with the addition of a as in many words;’ (see 
also vil. § 96, Mill). Speaking, not writing, must be meant. 
Now a diphthong with so small an interval between its limiting 
vowel-positions easily passes into a single intermediate sound. It 


' may be assumed that this sound, if it differed from e, lay on the 


side nearer a and not on the side nearer i, So that if Latin e be 
represented by the Italian open e, perhaps the English 4 (13th 
vowel) may be taken (in quality) for 2, ‘The sounds are quite near 
enough to be readily confused, and yet are in themselves distinct. 
A Saxon (says Mr Ellis, p. 58, 106) would pronounce the English 
words had, head, with the substitution of the Italian open e for the 
vowel in each. Ifthe Latin e be represented by the English open e, 


we get a somewhat greater distinction (and that is desirable) be- 


tween Latin 2 (13th vowel) and e (15th vowel). 


The sound of is somewhat perplexing. Mr Ellis has suggested Ixx 


(Trans, Phil. Soc, 1867, Supp. p. 65, and Early Eng. Pron. p. 529) 
that Greek o1 was originally ui with the first element preponder- 
ating, Latin @ was originally ue with the second element preponder- 
ating. This seems possible enough for the Greek, as o had fre- 
quently that approximation to our w, which is here presumed (see 
App. A, xii.), But the Latin sound is much more doubtful. It is 
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true that oe is the successor of Latin oi and the representative of 
Greek ox, and that both oi and o@ passed frequently into u, e.g. 
coirare, cerare, curare; Mcerus, murus; meenia,munia; pena, punire, 
&c.; but I am not aware of any indication that Latin o had any 
such approximation to our w; and @ never alternated with ui. The 
passage of oi and of w into u seems to imply that at that time the 
first, not the second, element, the 0, not the i or e, was in the pre- 
ponderance, In imperial times e became confused with e and a, 
and then the second element may have been preponderant. And 
this was the case also in the words which in very early times 
were spelt with o, e.g. lebertas, oloes (cf. §§ 264, 363, 366), and | 
afterwards were written with 1, I am inclined to think that the 
diphthongal sound implied by the letters o and i, or o and e, (with 
their Latin sounds) is the safest conclusion, and that in the words 
which the ordinary language spells with @ (e.g. ameenus, ccepi, 
meenia, foedus, Poeni, poena, obeedio) the stress should be laid on the 
o rather than the e. 

ui as a diphthong occurs (besides an interjection or two) only in 
huic, cui. In both of these words it represents an earlier oi, e.g. 
hoic, quoi, In Quintilian’s time (I. 7. § 27) cui and qui appear to 
have been pronounced alike. Probably the sound was French oui. 
In the dative of -u stems, e.g. gradui, the vowels would probably 
be pronounced separately, when both written. But a diphthongal 
pronunciation may have led to the omission of the i. On the pro- 
nunciation of -aius, oius, -eius, see § 138. 


On a supposed sound like ii. 


There are three cases in which it appears more or less pro- 
bable that the Latins had a modified sound of a short vowel similar 
to that of French u or Germ. w, especially when it inclines, as it 
does in some parts of Germany, more to i than to u. 


(2) The first case is in the combination qui-, which is generally 
represented in Greek by xv, though sometimes by kw or cou. Cf. 
§ 90.2. And in some Latin words qui- is descended from eu- or 
co-; e.g, Quirinus from cures, esquilie from esculus, inquilinus 
from incola, sterquilinium (§ 934) from stercus. So Tarquinius 
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from the Etruscan Tarchun (Schuchardt, 11. 277). ‘The labialisa- 
tion of the guttural, which is expressed by qu, affected the follow- 
ing vowel, and the result was a pronunciation like kii instead of 
kwi. 

(2) The second case is that of i after v, which is noticed by 
several of the grammarians in almost the same words. Priscian 
(Part. § 24, 25=I1I. p. 465, Keil) lays down generally, that words 
beginning with vi followed by d, t, m, r or x appear to have the 
sound of the Greek v, and instances video, vim, vis, virgo, virtus, 
vitium, vix, and says most people gave the same sound to fi. But I 
see no other authority for such a statement, the only examples 
quoted by Diomedes, Servius, Sergius and Cledonius being vir, 
to which Velius Longus adds virtus, and the Appendix to 
Probus (Iv. p. 198, Keil) adds virgo and virga. (Cf. Schuchardt, 
II. 219. Schneider, I. 19 sq.). I notice this because vir. and its 
probable kin are almost the only words in which short i occurs 
before r, and some peculiarity of the sound of i in these words is 
therefore not unnatural (cf. § 184, 3). 


(3) The third case is that of the vowel in the penultimate of 
superlatives and ordinal numbers, which was u in the earlier language, 
and i usually in the subsequent language. . Jul. Cesar is said to 
have first written i. ‘The variation in spelling remained for long. 
Quintilian (1. 7. 21) expressly says that the sound of i in optimus 
was intermediate between i and u, and this view is confirmed by 
the later grammarians. 

But on the other hand there are difficulties. (1) It may be said 
that, if the sound of this vowel had been that of the French u, the 
Latin y, which was the Greek v, would have been often used to 
represent it. But from Schuchardt’s collections (11. 224, 225), it 
appears that it is rarely found in this termination. Indeed it is more 
common in gyla, Sylla (Schuchardt, 11. 198, 205). Its rarity, how- Ixxii 
ever, may be accounted for by the natural shrinking of the Romans 
from writing their own words with a foreign letter. (2) The Greek 
transcription of these words is, so far as I am aware, uniformly by 
1, not by v. [Dittenberger (Hermes, VI. 296) says that in inscrip- 
tions we find earlier only o, later ov or «, never vj]. (3) Quintilian 
dwells on the beauty of two Greek sounds, @ and v, and expressly 
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says the Romans have not got them (xii. 10, § 27). (4) The later 
grammarians, except Marius Victorinus, do not suggest the y sound 
for this vowel, though Priscian does almost in the same sentence 
suggest it for i after v. 

I do not see much likelihood or possibility of u changing to i, 
without some such intermediate step. But yet it may be, that the 
vowel was not specifically u or specifically i, but simply an unac- 
cented vowel in a suffix, which for a time was, under the influence 
of the following labial, retained at the stage of i, but afterwards was 
carried away by the general drift and became i. In this case the 
precise quality of the vowel need never have been very sharply 
defined, and the representation of it by one of the five vowel signs 
was approximate only. Or, indeed, the relation of the two sounds 
in this and in many other cases may be more analogous to the corre- 
spondence of sounds in different languages. U may have belonged 
to one dialect and i to another, and the eventual substitution of i 
may have been mainly the triumph of the second dialeet. Thus 
Mr Ellis (p. 473, n.) speaks of the Peak in Derbyshire having two 
distinct pronunciations of e.g. sheep, and one of these is a sound 
which one Southerner might interpret one way and another another. 
Thus sheep might be sounded with the 16th vowel, or the 18th or 
the diphthong 3 to 18. We shall not be far wrong, if we print 
proxumus or proximus according to the best evidence we may have 
respecting the particular author in whose text it occurs, or the 
period at which each author wrote, and then pronounce accordingly 
either u or i lightly. But our English sound (the 3rd vowel) is, 
I suppose, entirely out of the question, though | expect many English 
speakers often utter it in these as in many other unaccented syllables, 


Miscellaneous: chiefly on vowel pronunciation, 


There are one or two other points respecting the pronunciation 
of vowels which may here be mentioned, 

The length of the vowel should be preserved, as much before 
two consonants, as before one or more. In the cases of ns, nfa 
vowel originally short was lengthened by position (§ 167). Mr Munro 
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takes Priscian’s statement! (11. 63), that the vowel before gn -was 
always long, as meaning that the gn makes it long by nature: but 
I cannot agree to this. Priscian could on his principles come to 
no other conclusion; for he held that gn begun the final syllable 
(iI. 8) and that gn made a preceding syllable common, i.e. allowed 
a short vowel to remain short (1. 11; I. 12). Hence, finding all 
words which ended in gnus had the penultimate long, he concluded 
the vowel must be long. But, I believe, gn did not belong to the 
last syllable; the g belonged to the penultimate. And, as in Greek 
such a syllable with a short vowel (e.g. %yvwyv) is always long by 
position, although at one time it was supposed that occasionally 
it remained short, there seems no reason for assuming in general 
the vowel to be lengthened. In ignavus, &c. where the n is omitted, 
the i may be lengthened in compensation. Many words no doubt 
had, or were supposed to have, a naturally long vowel, e.g. reg- 
num from rég-, rex, instead of from rég-ére; but tignum, signum, 
magnus, &c. (comp. tigillum, sigillum, magis) probably have a short 
vowel. The Latin words Egnatia, Egnatius occur not unfrequently 
in Greek with «. (See Benseler’s Lexicon). 

[Mr Munro has replied (Few Remarks, p. 26 sqq.) to these ob- 
servations at length. But I am still unconvinced. I do not think 
Priscian or those from whom he copied were at all incapable of 
substituting a theoretical conclusion for an actual observation, 
Very much better orthoepists than he was have stated rules, 
which their own ear, if emancipated from prejudice, would have 
told them were not true, or not universally true. This particular 
statement may very likely not be of Priscian’s own discovery, but 
I should require further evidence before I should think it properly 
attributable to a good authority four or five centuries earlier ; and 
less time will not give us a contemporary statement. A statement 
like that of Cicero’s about ns has very different weight. 

_ But I have endeavoured to show (p. lix.) how ns lengthened the 


1 Priscian is, I think, unsupported in this statement. 

2 See § 272. The Verona palimpsest of Livy, which was probably 
written in the 4th cent. p. Chr., and consequently before Priscian’s 
time, always divides words with gn occurring at the end of a line be- 
tween the gand n, so as to give the g and n to separate syllables (Momm- 
sen, Cod. Liv. Ver. p. 164). 
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preceding vowel. I do not see, why gn, if pronounced as hard g 
followed by the dental nasal, could have done so, any more than 
any other mute followed by a nasal. If Priscian’s statement is true, 
then I should. argue that probably gn was pronounced like ng-n 
‘or like ny, (Spanish fi.) And this statement of Priscian has, I see, 
‘actually been brought forward by C. Brugman (in Curtius Studien, 
IV. Tos—zo08) to prove that gn was ng-n. But against this sound of 
gn is the fact that no Roman grammarian, so far as I am aware, al- 
ludes to such a sound of gn, though the occasions for so doing 
were obvious (see p. lvii.). 

I did not refer before to Mr Munro’s arguments in support of 
his view derived from the long I in sIgna, digna, ‘in inscriptions 
of high authority not likely to err on such points,” and ‘“ from 
regni and regno with the apex,” because the long I is certainly 
sometimes misplaced, and I expect the apex is too. And it is not 
at all clear to my mind why one stone-cutter puts long I or apex, 
and another omits them, or on what grammatical authority the 
stone-cutter who did put them acted. But until we get further 
volumes of the Berlin edition of the Inscriptions, I deem it wise to 
postpone any positive opinion on this as well as on some other 
points, 

Mr Munro has I think missed my meaning when I refer (p. 
lxxix. n.) to the mode in which syllables are divided in the Verona 
palimpsest of Livy, I endeavoured to account for Priscian’s statement 
by his theory of syllables. And I adduced the Verona palimpsest 
to show that this theory was apparently not that of more ancient 
authorities. Rightly or wrongly, I do at present hold that a 
Roman did not pronounce i-gnominia, i-gnota, co-gnatus, re-gnum, 
gi-gno, but ig-nominia, ig-nota, cog-natus, reg-num, gig-no. 

For we have to account for the Romans writing inglorius, con- 
gredior, but ignotus, cognatus. Now gl and gr are, and were 
readily pronounceable in an initial position. Gloria and gradior 
were so written whether in or out of composition. But gn is not 
easily so pronounced, and therefore gnomen, gnatus, became nomen, 
natus. Accordingly I divide inglorius, congredior, as ing-glorius, 
cong-gredior, the ng being a single sound, viz. the guttural nasal 
(see § 162). Had the Romans retained the n of the prepositions 
before gn, they would have felt bound to pronounce ing-gnotus, 
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cong-gnatus, but would practically have pronounced ing-notus, cong- 
natus. But they did not retain the n and write ingnotus, congnatus, 
but ignotus, cognatus. What is the explanation? Does this repre- 
sent a pronunciation ing-notus, cong-natus, or inyotus, conyatus? 
Mr Munro (and I agree with him) holds that it does not. I ac- 
count for it by supposing the Romans to have reduced the mass 
of consonants, the whole of which they were unable to pronounce, 
by omitting as usual (§ 31) the former n, that of the preposition, 
rather than the later and radical n. And then I divide the conso- 
nants according to phonetic laws, and pronounce with the ordinary 
sounds of the consonants ig-notus, cog-natus. That the vowel i may, 
here be lengthened, as an n is omitted, I have said above is quite 
possible. But it is very remarkable that Cicero, only a few lines 
before he calls attention to the lengthening of the vowel before ns, 
nf, refers to this very phenomenon without giving a hint that the 
vowel was lengthened. His words are: ‘noti’ erant et ‘navi,’ et 
‘nari,’ quibus cum ‘in’ preponi oporteret, dulcius visum est ‘ignoti, 
ignavi, ignari’ dicere, quam ut veritas postulavit (Or. 47). ‘The 
context shews that ‘dulcius’ here has no distinctive reference to any 
peculiar pronunciation. 

I see no ground for thinking that the Romans pronounced 
according to the etymology, and therefore neither did they (before 
Greek-following systematisers like Priscian gave artificial rules) 
divide the words in writing according to the etymology, which is 
all that Mommsen means in his words quoted by Mr Munro. 

It is hard to believe that the i in gigno was ‘long by nature.’ 

In reference to Egnatius, I will quote some of Mr Munro’s 
remarks, ‘The words Egnatia, Egnatius, are no more Latin than 
‘Didgnetus, Polygnotus, Prégne, Cygnus: the town is Peucetian, 
‘akin to Greeks, not Latins; and Mommsen tells us that the native 
‘name is Gnathia, the genuine Latin form Gnatia; and certainly 
‘our two oldest authorities Horace and Mela know no other 


‘form’.] 


Of course a short vowel before two consonants (unless length- 
ened as above) should be pronounced with its usual short quantity. 


_ -In English we are in the habit of changing, or pronouncing ob- 
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scurely, short vowels in unaccented syllables, e.g. in the first syllab 
of appear, together, &c., and in the final syllable of mention, goodness, 
cabbage, futile, honour, &c. In Latin the pronunciation may be 
presumed to have been, as in Italian, more distinct; and though _ 
changes of the vowels occur, we shall be safest in following the 
spelling, which represents, though no doubt sometimes laggardly, 
the pronunciation. 

The pronunciation of a final vowel before an initial vowel is 
somewhat uncertain. But that it was not omitted, but either lightly 
pronounced separately, or formed into a diphthong with the initial 


vowel, seems both in oratory and poetry to be the right conclusion, 


both from the language of Cicero (Orat. 13. § 77; 14. § 150 Sqq.), 
and Quintilian (1x. 4, § 33; XI. 3. 34), and from the fact that the 
vowel was written, not omitted. (See Corssen, dusspr. 11. pp. 770 
—793). ‘The chief points of usage in this matter in Latin verse are 
given (after Luc. Miiller) in §§ 288—291. (I have there used the terms 
elided and elision in conformity with general usage and for brevity.) _ 

The modern analogies are thus stated by Mr Ellis (p. 324). 
‘In common French discourse the final e and many medial e’s 
‘may be said to be entirely elided..... When singing, the French 
‘not merely pronounce these e’s, but dwell upon them, and give 
‘them long and accented notes in the music. ‘This recognition is 
‘absolutely necessary to the measure of the verse, which, depending 
‘solely upon the number of the syllables in a line, and having no 
‘relation to the position of accent, is entirely broken up and 
‘ destroyed when these syllables are omitted. And yet when they 
‘declaim, the French omit these final e’s without mercy, producing 
‘to English ears a hideous, rough, shapeless, unmusical result, 
‘which nothing but a consciousness of the omitted syllables can 
‘mass into rhythm.’ Again (p. 329 n.), ‘In German and French 
‘poetry the omission of the vowel is complete and absolute. It is 
‘not in any way slurred over, or rapidly pronounced in connection 
‘with the following vowel, as is the case in Italian and Spanish 
‘ poetry, and even in Italian singing. ‘The Germans, like the Greeks, 
‘do not even write the elided vowel. ‘The Latins wrote the elided 
‘vowel, as the Italians do, and may therefore have touched it briefly, 
‘as in the English custom of reading Latin verse; whereas it is 
‘the German custom to omit such vowels altogether, even in reading 
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‘Latin verse, Except in a few instances as /’, ¢’, &c. the French do 
“not make the elision of a final e before a following vowel, and in 
‘old English the vowel was written even when elided.’ Mr Ellis 
thinks Chaucer sounded, at least usually, his final e's. 

Final m before an initial vowel was, according to Quintilian (1x. 
4. 40), sounded, though slightly: ‘Etiamsi scribitur, tamen parum 
“exprimitur, ut multum ille et quantum erat, adeo ut pene cujus- 
‘dam nove litter sonum reddat. Neque enim eximitur, sed Ixxv 
‘obscuratur et tantum in huc aliqua inter duas vocalis velut nota 
‘est, ne ips coeant.’ [Mr Ellis (Quantitative Pron. of Latin, p. 43 
foll. 1874) suggests that final m was itself always inaudible, but 
_ that, if it came before a word commencing witha consonant, the two 
words were run together, and this initial consonant was doubled in 
pronunciation; e.g. purpureos spargafflores animacque nepotis his 
salte accumuladdonis. He quotes a striking analogy from Italian.] 

‘The omission of the izitial vowel in est is mentioned in § 721. 
Perhaps also the same may have taken place in istuc, &c. (§ 375). 

The chief rules of accentuation are given in Book I. Chap. xuII. 
I confess to entertaining some doubts as toa short syllable, when 
followed by an enclitic, receiving the accent, e.g. primdque. As 
the Romans would not have accented primaque on the penult, if it 
had been one word, I do not see why the i should have lost the 
accent by the addition of the enclitic. But the grammarians no 
doubt are against me, and I cannot pretend to any great confidence 
in my own judgment in matters of accentuation and quantity. 


Division of words into Syllables. 


The general doctrine given (in §§ 14—16, 272—274) is, I 
think, in fair accordance! with the teaching of Mr Bell and 
Mr Ellis, To a pamphlet of the latter I owe the first hint of 


1 But the mode of representing the pronunciation is often different 
from what they appear to recommend. For instance, Mr Bell (Vesible 
Speech, p. 119; and comp. Ellis, p. 55 note) says critical is pronounced 
cri-ti-cal not crit-ic-al, Iam quite aware that his ear is far better than 
mine, but I cannot think, if we are to assign the t to one syllable 
more than the other, that it would be generally felt to belong to 
the second syllable. However, write the division how we may, I do 
not mean more in what I say of Latin pronunciation of mutes than 
that the consonant was pronounced as much with the vowel before it 
as t is (invariably I believe) in this word critical, And this is not the 
notion which I get from the ordinary statement. 
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what I believe to be the truth. ‘Their views will be found in Bell’s 
Visible Speech, p. 69 sq., Principles of Speech, p. 87 sq.; Ellis’s aay 
English Pronunciation, p. 51 Sqq. 

The application of this doctrine to Latin brings me at once into 
collision with the doctrine faithfully transmitted from Priscian 
(Lib. 2), and even with the same doctrine as modified by Kriiger 
(Lat. Gr. §§ 32, 32) and Madvig (Bemerkungen, p. 17). Madvig’s 
account of both is as follows (Lat. Gr. § 13): ‘A consonant be- 
‘tween two vowels belongs to the last vowel, and with this it is 
‘combined in pronunciation. Of two or more consonants the last, 
‘or, if they can begin a Latin word, the two last, belong to the 
‘following vowel, the remaining consonant or consonants to the 
‘preceding vowel (pa-tris, fa-scla, ef-fluo, perfec-tus, emp-tus). 
‘ The double x is best united with the preceding vowel. In words 
‘compounded with prepositions the final consonant of the preposi- 
‘tion is not separated from it (ab-eo, ad-eo, preter-eo, also prod-eo, 
‘red-eo). 

‘ According to a generally spread custom’ [this is Priscian’s doc- 
trine and is the only one which has ancient authority in its favour] 
‘words are in many books so divided, that all consonants which 
‘in Greek can begin a word, and all mutes with liquids (even 
‘though they could not begin a Greek word, e.g. gm), and similar 
* combinations of two mutes (e.g. gd as ct) are drawn to the syllable 
‘following (i-gnis, o-mnis, a-ctus, ra-ptus, Ca-dmus, i-pse, scri-psi, 
‘ Le-sbos, a-gmen, Da-phne, rhy-thmus, smara-gdus).’ 

I assert, on the contrary, that the Roman pronunciation tended 
to unite a consonant with the preceding, not with the following, 
vowel; and I have briefly mentioned in § 273, and need not here 
repeat, the indisputable facts of Latin etymology and prosody, which 
seem to me to justify this inference. I have in § 274, p. 89, briefly 
noted (in some words of Mr Bell's) the probable basis of the ordi- 
nary doctrine, and will now remark on some objections which may 
possibly be urged to three of my four arguments. 


1. It may be said that the retention of o after v (instead of 
allowing the change to u, § 93) shows a connexion with the follow- 
ing, not with the preceding, vowel. Unquestionably it does, and 
the reason is that the vowel u only becomes consonantal at all by its 


Division of words into Syllables. Ixxxv 


rapid pronunciation before a following vowel. V (=w) is not a 
consonant standing independently between two vowels (as it ought 
to have been to invalidate my principle), but a vowel, which, if it 
be distinctly pronounced as such, does not necessarily affect either 
the preceding or subsequent sounds, but, when coming before 
a different vowel, naturally gains a semiconsonantal character. W is 
hardly pronounceable at the end of a syllable. See above, p. xxxiv. 


2. It may be said that a change of the final sound of a word is 
sometimes caused by the initial sound of a word following; e.g, Ixxvii 
du-rééoy for dva réSov; imprimis for in primis; and that therefore 
such a change does not imply the union in one syllable of the con- 
+ sonants so affecting each other. I do not deny that sounds in 
different syllables may affect one another; the law of assimilation or 
dissimilation does undoubtedly extend over several syllables, and in 
some languages, I believe, prevails much more largely than it does 
in Latin; but when we find, as we do in Latin, such changes 
frequent and regular, almost invariable indeed, in the case of con- 
tiguous consonants, and very rare, in the case of separated conso- 
nants, it seems to me difficult to suppose that these contiguous 
consonants were separated in speech. And such instances of the 
influence of initial sounds of a word on the terminal sound of a 
preceding word rather show that the two words run into one 
another in pronunciation, This is confirmed (a) by the express 
statement of the Latin grammarians, that prepositions with a case 
had no separate accent (§ 299): (4) by their being constantly writ- 
ten as one word in inscriptions (Corssen, dussprache, 11. 863—872) ; 
(c) by the change of vowel in (for instance) illico for in loco 
(ib, p. 869). 

3. It may be said that the prosodiacal law, of a syllable being 
long if its vowel has two consonants after it, applies just as much 
when these two consonants are in different words, as when they are 
_ in the same word as the vowel; and therefore, if the lengthening of 

the syllable proves that the consonants are in the same syllable, it 
proves also that the initial consonant of a word must be regarded as 
in the same syllable as the end of a preceding word. ‘This is so, 
no doubt, but how else is the fact to be accounted for? The 
Romans did not arbitrarily invent the laws of prosody: these laws 
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must in substance rest on sounds actually heard. Part of the 
solution of the apparently strange confusion of word with word is, 
I think, to be found in the fact that words were not divided in 
writing, and that consequently a law strictly applicable to con- 
sonants in.the same word was applied also to consonants in different 
words, partly from a real confusion in rapid speech, partly from a 
want of distinction in writing. "When both consonants are in the 
second word, the Romans were much more reluctant (cf. § 293) to 
admit in theory, because they were less liable to produce in prac- 
tice, the same prosodiacal effect. The confusion of two words 
here supposed finds an analogy in French, when the final consonant 
otherwise mute is revived in order to be pronounced, not with its 
own word, but with the following word. (Comp, also Ellis, Early 
Eng. Pron. p. 56.) 
To the 4th argument I do not see what answer can be made. 


Madvig (Bemerk. pp. 17, 26. 2.) points to the vowel e being 
found in perfectus, nomen compared with i in perficio, nominis, and 
considers it to be due to the syllable being closed in the first two 
words, open in the last two, And it may be urged that on my 
theory, though perfect-us compared with perfic-io may admit of 
explanation, there are not two consonants to account for the e in 
nomen, ‘True, but neither is there a closed syllable to account for 
mare compared with maris; and still more clearly in words like iste, 
ante, compared with istic, antistes, &c. (see § 234, 3), the open 
syllable exhibits the e, but becoming closed takes i instead. ‘The 
true explanation of the e in nomen, I am not at all sure of: it might 
perhaps be held to be the result of the suffix having once been, as 
some philologers (e.g. Leo Meyer, 11. 263) suppose, ment (for mant), 
in which case the e has remained as in eques for equets, &c. But 
it is enough to observe that on examining carefully the laws of 
change as set forth (more systematically than I have elsewhere seen) 
in § 234, 3, it will be found that nomen, nominis is quite consistent 
with other words, and that these laws, be their basis what it may, 
do not depend on the syllable being open or shut. 
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The following is a summary statement of the probable pro- 
nunciation of educated Romans in the period from Cicero to 
Quintilian, say 70 A.c. to go P.c. (The references in brackets are 
to pages of the preface or sections of the book where arguments 
are given.) 


I. VowELs: jis 


The long and short sounds of a vowel were probably identical in 
quality. In English they are always different. 


4 as in Italian, i.e. as in father; not as in fate. 

& the same sound shortened, as in French chatte; not as in hat. 

6 as Italian open o, nearly as in dot. 

6 as Italian open 0, or the Cumberland pronunciation of some, 
a sound nearer to English aw than is the ordinary 0 in dote, 
or in the ordinary English home. (pp. Ixix.—lxxv.) 

ii as in Italian, i.e. as French ou in poule, nearly as in pull; 
not as in Ju/l. 

ii as in Italian, i.e. 00 in poo/; not with a prefixed y-sound, as 
in pule, mule. 

é as Italian open e; nearly as in fet, met. 

é thesamesoundlengthened ; not as in peat, mete. (pp.lxix.—lxxv.) 

i as Italian i, i.e. as in machine; not as in shine, pine. 

i the same sound shortened: but practically the ordinary 
English short {1 may be used, as in pin. 

y as Germ. ii, but inclining to i, e.g. Muller, which is nearer 
Miller than Muller. 


This pronunciation of 6 and @ is recommended, partly be- 
cause it appears more probably to be right than the sound of 
French au and French 6: partly because the ordinary English 
long o and long a, which might be otherwise used, are usually 
diphthongs (see § 21). 

A long vowel was pronounced long, and a short syllable short, 
whether by itself or before one or more consonants, e.g. 1ix, lice; 
pater, patre; mater, matre; amant, regint, &c. (pp. xxviii. 1xxxi.) 

A vowel before ns or nf was pronounced long (§ 167). 
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In unaccented syllables, each vowel probably had its proper sound, 


instead of their being all alike reduced as commonly in English to the 
sound in mention, paper, label, turban, &c. (pp. 1xxxi. Lxxxii.) 


Ixxx IT, 


When est followed a vowel or m, the e was omitted (§ 721). | 


DIPHTHONGS. 


The right rule for pronouncing diphthongs is to pronounce the 


constituent vowels as rapidly as possible in their proper order. (See 
a more exact account in App. A. xi. xii.) This will give as fol- 
lows: 


au as in Germ. haus, i.e. a broader sound than ow in cow; 
not as au in cause. 

eu as in Italian Europa, i.e. as ow in Yankee toaun. 

ae nearly as (the single vowel) a in the Somerset pronunciation 
of Bath, i.e. as in bat lengthened. (p. 1xxv.) 

oe asa diphthong. (p. xxv.) 

ei nearly as in feint, but with the stress on the latter vowel; 
not as long English i. (Cf. § 267.) 

ui (in huic, cui) as French oui. (p. Ixxvi. and § 222.) 


The diphthongs ou (§ 251) and oi (§ 263) are found only in 


early Latin. 


Ill. 


CONSONANTS: 


ce always hard, as k in Aitty; not as ¢ (=s) in city. (pp. xlvii— 
liv.) 

g always hard, as g in give; not as in gin. (p. lv.) 

ng as ng+g i.e. as in anger (i.e. ang-ger); not as in hang-er. 
So ne, nq, asng+c, ng+q. (p. lvii.) 

jas English y, in year; not as English j in jeer. (§ 138.) 

vas English w in wine, or French ouin oui; not as v in vine, 
(pp. Xxxilii—xlvi.) 

qu as in English, e.g. queen. But quu should be avoided, and 
€.g. quom or cum uttered. On qui- see p, Ixxvi. 
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r always trilled, never vocalized as commonly in English when 
a vowel does not follow. (See App. A. xiii—xvii.) Thus 
per should be sounded as in.gerry, not as in pert; Gre as 
English a-ry, not airy: ire as (English) ee-ry, not eary. 

s always sharp as in Aiss; not (like z) asin Ais. (pp. lviii— 
Ixi.) The mispronunciation by Englishmen occurs most 
when s follows e or n. 

bs as ps, not as bz, (p. lvii.) 

x always as ks, as in axe; not gz, as in exact. (p. lvii.) 

ti always tee (long or short as the case may require), not (as 
before a vowel, e.g. natio) as sh or she, (p. lvi.) 

ph, ch, th were not like English f, German ch, English th, 
but as p+h, k+h, t+h: sounds somewhat difficult to 
Englishmen, but often heard from Irishmen (§ 132). 


In prepositional compounds assimilation in pronunciation appears 
to have been usual in certain cases: 


ad was completely assimilated to all consonants, except b, 
f,and m. (§ 160. 9.) 

sub, ob were completely assimilated to c, f: and became sup, 
op, before sharp consonants. (§ 78.) 

com was completely assimilated to 1,r; became co before gn 
and h; and became con before all other consonants, ex- 
cept labials. (§ 85. 4.) 

in was completely assimilated to 1, r, and became im before 

labials. (§§ 168. 1. 2; 176. 1; 184. 1.) 
per was completely assimilated to 1. (§ 176. 1.) 


. On other cases see Book I. 


Ixxxi 


The other consonants in Latin were probably pronounced as’ 


we. now pronounce them. But final m was sometimes not sounded, 
or perhaps was assimilated to the following consonant (p. Ixxxiii.) 


An observance of the Latin rules for accentuation does not in- 
yolve much which is different from the usual English practice 
(p. Ixxxiii.). On the division of the words into syllables, see $$ 15, 
232; pp. Ixxxiliilxxxvi. 
& 
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bexxii A few examples will show plainly the great difference between 
the ordinary English, and what is here represented to be the Roman, 
pronunciation. To expréss the pronunciation I have thought it 
best to follow no exact system, but to select, where possible, common 


English words or syllables. 


I have however used ah, x, eh, and 6 


for what I suppose to be the true sounds of Latin a, 2, e, and o 
as defined above; érr for the sound in erring, not in English err ; 
ay for the ordinary English long a. 


Pronounce 
cerno, crévi 
civitatés 
exercitui 
fagis 
fiéri 
fiimare 
infra 
jaciunt 


jovis 

natio 
obscirior 
pauce 

rérum 

scire, cire 
sciscitari 
véni, vidi, vici 


[urbs 


as 
kérr-nd, kreh-wee 
kee-wi-tah-tace 
eks-€rr-kit-oo-ee 
fah-geese 
fee-€rr-ee 
foo-mah-réh 
een-frah 
yahk-i-oont 


yo-wis 
nah-ti-d 
ops-koo-ri-orr 
pow-kz 
reh-room 
skee-réh, kee-réh 
skis-ki-tah-ree 
weh-nee, wee-dee, 
wee-kee 
oorrps 


not as 
sur-no, kree-vie 
sigh-vi-tay-teez 
eg-zur-sit-you-I 
fay-jis 
fire-eye 
few-Mary 
in-fray 
jas-i-unt or jay-si- 
unt, jay-shi-unt 
joe-vis 
nay-shi-o 
obz-kyoor-i-or 
paw -see 
rear-um 
sire-y 
sis-si-tare-eye 
vee-nigh, vie-die, 
vie-sigh 
urbz] 


The division of syllables in the above is, in order not to embarrass | 
the reader, accommodated in the main to the ordinary view, 


Pi 
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Noun-stems ending in e. 


I BELIEVE the general doctrine of grammarians may be represent 1xxx‘ii 
_ ed to be, that the stems commonly forming the fifth declension have 


the genitive and dative singular, except occasionally in poetry, in ei; 
that the ei is a dissyllable; and that the e is usually long, e.g. diéi, 
but short, if it follows a consonant, e.g. fidéi. And accordingly 
it is common enough to find modern writers using such words as 
materiéi, and referring (e.g. Corssen, 11. 723) without hesitation 
to words like faciéi, notitiéi, amicitiéi, as if they were of common 
and undoubted occurrence. Now, putting aside the Latin authors 
subsequent to the silver age, into whose usage on this point I have 
made but little investigation, and speaking of the older period, that 
which alone I regard in this volume, I believe all the above parts 
of the ordinary doctrine to be quite unfounded. I do not profess to 
have read through all the writers of the gold and silver ages with 
a view to this inquiry, but I have used such other means as were 


available, and have had the point before me for some years, The 


result is stated in §$ 340—343, and 357 and 360. The kernel of the 
whole matter is to be found in Gellius, 1x. 14, and in Quintilian’s 
significant question (v. 6. § 26) quoted in the note to p. 116; and 
the inference, which may be thence drawn, is confirmed by Neue’s 
collection of the facts of actual usage, The great mistake com- 
monly made is in starting from the assumption, derived from Roman 
grammarians, that a dissyllabic ei is the regular ending, and con- 
sequently only noticing what are supposed to be deviations. In 
§$ 357, 360 will be found all the instances that I have been able to 
collect of the use of a genitive or dative singular of an e stem at all, 
It wiil be seen that dies, res, spes, fides and plebes, are the only 
words which are found in these cases, except quite sporadically. 
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Of these, only dies has i before e, and the i here is a vowel of the 
root, not part of a derivative suffix, as in notities, &c. As for the rule 
concerning the quantity of the e, diei alone, when ei is dissyllabic, 
has always an e long (as indeed a short e between two i’s would 
be utterly unstable in Latin): rei is used with e long in Plautus 
and Lucretius, with é short in Plautus, Terence, and Horace: fidei 
has e long in Ennius, Plautus, and Lucretius; é short in Manilius 
and Silius. ‘There are, so far as I can find, no other instances in 
verse of a genitive and dative singular in ei. ‘The dissyllabic nature 
of ei can be shown only by express mention or by verse. 

Now, putting together the following facts, (1) that at least in 
many words the stems in e are collateral to stems in a; (2) that an 
antique genitive of -a stems, in ai, was preserved in poetry by occa- 
sional usage for some time; (3) that in Cicero’s time the genitive 
and dative of the -e stems were written either with e or with i; 
(4) that ei was an accredited spelling of either an intermediate 
sound between e and i, or of long i: (5) that the use of any 
genitive or dative sing. of these stems is decidedly rare, except in 
three or four words, and that Quintilian regarded the form, at least 
as regards progenies, as either non-existent or disputed ;—putting 
these facts together, we may conclude that while ei may very pos- 
sibly have been one mode of spelling the ending of the genitive 
and dative, it was probably monosyllabic, except in poetic and 
antiquarian writers. ‘There is, however, no reason to doubt that, 
after Gellius’ time, this was the ordinary spelling, and possibly, under 
the deceptive influence of diei, fidei in the old phrases bone fidei, 
and plebei (in tribunus plebei, plebeiscitum), and the monosyllabic 
stems re-, spe-, the ei was regarded as dissyllabic. I have given 
in the paradigms of the declension (§$ 343) what I suppose Cicero 
or Livy would have given. 

It may perhaps be the most convenient course in modern times’ 
to continue to write ei, but we should pronounce it as a diphthong’ 
(§ 267), and use such forms as little as may be. It is impossible 
to suppose, considering the words!, that the rare occurrence of: 
the genitive and dative is not in some degree the result of.a felt 
asageie- fg and some of the instances which do exist are probably 


1 e.g. acies. I have not hit upon any place in ye! where the Ba 
tive or dative of this word is used. 
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due to copyists who restored the ordinary spelling of their time, 
not to the writing of the authors of the gold or silver age them- 
selves, 


Noun-stems ending in i and in a consonant. 


___ In determining which are i stems and which are consonant 
stems, I have followed principally the clue given by the genitive 
plural, and, in the case of neuter substantives or of adjectives, that 
of the nominative and accusative plural also. But I have also 
taken into account, especially where evidence on the above points 
was either non-existent or vacillating, the use of -is in the nom. 
or accus. plural of masculine and feminine nouns, and of course, 
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in the few nouns which exhibit it, -im in the accus., and the more < 


frequent i in the abl, singular. Many writers have considered words 
like ars, mens, &c., which do not exhibit the i in the nominative 
singular, as haying, either in this case or in the singular number 
generally, passed into the consonant declension, or as having two 
stems, a consonant stem and an i stem. But the thorough-going 
distribution of the words of the third declension, adjectives in- 
cluded, between consonant stems and i stems, and the enumeration 
of all the words (except very numerous derivatives), with mention 
of any peculiarities they may show, have not, so far as I am aware, 
been done before. And this has brought into light two important 
points, stated respectively in § 406 and in § 408, compared with 
§ 435. 

i. The first of these points is that the difference between re- 
taining or omitting the i in the nominative singular is due to 
phonetics and not to etymology. The i was evidently so weak 
m this final syllable, that, with rare exceptions, it was retained 
only when the nature of the preceding consonants was such as 
to be powerfully affected by an adjoining s. Thus stems in -mi, 
- vi, -avi, -gvi, -ni, -li, -ri, -si, retain the i with rare exceptions. 
The exceptions show the extent to which the stem would have been 
disguised, if this protective influence had not been exerted. ‘Thus 
nix is hardly recognizable as of the same stem as nigvis or niyis; 
pracox, though looking very different, really stands to precoqvis in 


‘ 
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texxvi the same relation that cdcus does to coavos. Ci generally drops i, 
but sci retains it, clearly because fascis would otherwise have been 
confused with fax. Ti generally dropped it, notwithstanding that 
this occasioned the loss of the t also. I presume, the close affinity 
of the continuous dental sharp s to the explosive dental sharp (t) 
rendered the former a sufficiently clear symbol of the real stem. 
But this clearness could not last, if other consonants were also to 
be absorbed by the nominative suffix; and therefore sti and -di 
retain the i, and thereby retain their distinctive consonants; restis 
is not allowed to become res, nor pedis to become pes. Assis, 
semissis, bessis (cf. App. D. p. 449), are found both in the full 
form, and as as, semis, bes, the abbreviation being the natural 
result of constant usage. Again, where t is preceded by a short 
vowel, the omission of the i would confuse stems having a short 
vowel, with stems having a long vowel. Hence natis does not be- 
come nas, because nas would presume a stem nati-; sitis is, by the 
retention of its i, preserved from an identity with the commonly 
occurring word sis. On the other hand, intereus, compos, com- 
pared with cutis, potis, show the tendency allowed to operate, 
because the desire of shortening a long word prevailed over the 
risk of confusion—a risk which is indeed less when a word 
has a prefix than when it is a simple stem. But the confusion 
is evident, where such principles have been disregarded. Princeps 
may fairly enough represent principis, but then precipitis should 
not have been allowed to sink into an apparently analogous pre- 
ceps. Ennius indeed, and another old poet, seem to have been de- 
ceived by the nominative, and used precipim, precipe, for accus, 
and abl. Clear evidence of the antipathy of -n, 1, and r to an ad- 
joining final s is afforded by the nominative of such consonant 
nouns as had stems ending in these sounds. It would not have been 
well to cut all such words down, as supellectilis was cut down, 
simply through this, to (supellectils, supellects) supellex. Who 
could have borne messis becoming mes, tussis becoming tus? 

Corbis and orbis retained their i, probably because otherwise 
they might be confused with p stems. Thus urbs was doubtless 


1 This is by no means the only instance in which the very early 
poets (Greeks by origin) seem to have simply blundered, 
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pronounced urps, but there appears to have been an unwillingness Ixxxvii 
so to write it, lest the last evidence of the b stem should vanish. 
For, it must be remembered, though the Romans knew nothing of 
the modern theory of stems, yet they were struck by the apparent 
anomaly of writing, e.g. urps in the nominative and urbem in 
the accusative. 

It is probable that the i has a very different origin in some 
of these words from what it has in others; in some it may be 
original, in others a weakened a (or o or e); in others it may 
have been inserted in order to give more distinctness and indepen- 
dence to a puny stem, and ward off the dangers of an overbearing s. 
This appears to be the case in canis, juvenis, Senex found another 
way out of this difficulty. 

The stems with nom. ir -es, I have thought best to class 
with the i stems, as those with which they have most resemblance. 
I am well aware that they are often supposed properly to have 
their stem, not merely their nominative case, in -es (cf. e, g. 
Schweizer-Sidler Lat. Gr. § 50, and see Leo Meyer, Corssen, &c.), 
but this appears to me far from certain (see § 405). And in a case 
of obscurity I have preferred to be guided in my arrangement by 
the balance of objective facts, 


2. In §§ 408, 435, I have pointed out some striking differences 
between the words which have i stems, and the words which have 
consonant stems. While fully admitting the probability of some 
of both classes of stems being as original as stems in a and 9, I 
am inclined to regard the second class of nouns as on the whole _ 
of later birth than the first class, and the majority of these stems as 
being weakened forms of o and a stems, the so-called i stems having 
been for phonetic reasons arrested at an intermediate stage, the 
consonant stems showing the latest and furthest stage. As the 
words increased in length by the addition of derivative suffixes, 
they under the influence of the Latin accentuation first thinned the 
final vowel, then dropped it altogether. This final vowel was, 
it is true, originally very important as the sign of gender, but as 
the language grew older, the imagination which saw sex in inani- 
mate objects grew duller, and first the distinction of male and 
female became unimportant in such matters, and then the distinc- 
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Ixxxviii tion of sex and no sex, The new derivatives which were the off- 
spring of the rational faculty were names of abstractions, not of 
things, and they were by the process of their formation descriptions, 
not pictures, ‘Thus the gender became masculine or feminine 
according to some distant analogy, instead of present vision; and 
it was recognized not by one special and invariable suffix for 
each sex (o or a), but by the character of the derivative suffixes 
themselves; e.g, 6n masculine, -idn feminine ; -tdr masculine, -tric 
feminine, &c,; -iis or -8s neuter. So again some suffixes were 
confined primarily at least to adjectives, e.g. -tili: others to sub- 
stantives, e.g. -dn, -i6n. 

Gossrau (Laz. Gr. § 86, p. 92) Hie called attention to the con- 
nection of the genitive plural with the .accent, and proposed the 
following rules: ‘(1) All pari-syllables, as belonging to the i de- 
‘clension, have -ium, (2) All words, which with the ending in 
¢-ium need not draw the accent forward from the syllable on which 
‘it falls in the genitive singular or nominative plural, have ium; 
‘others have um. Or the rule may be thus stated: all words which 
‘in the genitive singular have the penultimate syllable long have 
‘-ium, those which have it short have -um. This rule,’ he adds, 
‘is good also for all adjectives.’ But.there are some considerable 
exceptions, as he acknowledges, to these rules. 

In my opinion the only truth, contained in these rules, is.what 
I have before referred to; viz. that the consonant stems are to a 
considerable extent stunted i stems, the Roman law of accentuation 
exerting a constant influence to shorten the word at the end, and 

- this particularly, when the penultimate syllable is short. 


Verbs with vowel stems. 


Some readers will probably be surprised at seeing the final vowel 
of some verb-stems marked as short; ¢.g. dom&-, moné-, faci-, and 
others of the classes to which these belong, My reasons for regard: 
ing them as short are these. 

To take first the case of e stems}, (1) A few verbs with e 

1 A very competent comparative philologer, Grassmann, has already 


taken a similar view, and on much the same grounds (Kuhn’s Zeit 
schrift, X1, p. 89). 
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radical (all but. two, -ole, and -vie being monosyllabic stems) have Ixxxix 
-étum in the supine (§$ 692). But the great mass of the rest have 
-Itum (§ 693). A few omit the vowel altogether (§§ 700—709). 
Short i is a very frequent substitute for é, especially in unaccented 
syllables (§ 234). The occurrence therefore of a short i in the great 
majority of suffixes from verbs with e stems is strongly suggestive 
of the shortness of the final stem e. 
(2) There is a numerous class of adjectives with stems in -do 
(§ 816). Most of these are derived from verbs, and all but a few 
of these are from verbs with e stems. In all these cases there is 
_ a vowel preceding the -do, and this vowel is short i. In no in- 
stance is there a long vowel, unless radical, preceding -do, and in 
no instance is the. adjective derived from a stem with 4 or 6 or 
fi ori. This again points to a connection of i-do with shortness 
of the stem vowel of the e verbs. 
(3) The perfect of verbs with e stems which have -itum in 
the supine is in -ui, never in -€vi. And the same perfect is found 
in a great many other verbs of the like stems, which have no supine 
or other word of this formation in use. Now it seems difficult to 
account for the general prevalence of ui (instead of évi) in e verbs, 
compared with -dvi in a verbs, unless from the quantity of the 
vowels being different. ‘The difference in quality between a and e, 
when these vowels come before u, does not seem of a kind to 
account at all for the nearly universal solution of the one vowel 
and maintenance of the other. Verbs which, as monosyllables and 
as having radical e, have the best claim on @ priori grounds to e 
long, have évi in the perfect, accompanying étum in the supine. 
- But 6+u seems calculated to pass into eu and then into u with- 
out difficulty. 
These facts together seem to me to make strongly for the short- 
ness of the & in mone- and such like verbs, Nor do I see any argu- 
ment! for its length, which is not drawn from facts which, to say 


1 Gellius indeed speaks (v1I.=VI. 15) as if ‘calescit, nitescit, stu- 
pescit, et alia hujuscemodi multa’ had e Jong, and ‘ qviescit’ e short. 
Those who consider this a proof of the characteristic vowel of e verbs 
being long naturally, may explain how ‘ quiescit’ came to be (according 
to Gellius) short. [In Greek inscriptions we have from verbs with e 
stems Ovaev7os, Iovdevros though the nominatives were written Ovahys, 
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the least, are perfectly compatible with this theory. I conceive the 
length of e in parts of the present stem, e.g. monés, monémus, 
monétis, monére, and similar parts of the passive verb, to be explica- 
ble by a contraction of the final e with the initial vowel of this 
suffix, moné-ére=monére. For the existence of the initial vowel 
of the suffix, I refer to the consonant stems. (For Corssen’s theory 
respecting these consonant stems, see § 743.) 

The analogy of Greek stems appears to confirm the same 
view. ‘There the e is unquestionably short, e.g. giAéo; and 
wherever a long vowel appears in its stead, a contraction has taken 
place. 

I might refer to the quantity of the e in the half compounds, 
e.g. pudefacis, but the evidence is not decisive. All the instances 
will be found collected in § 994. The majority of them have 
e short, and of the dozen which are found with a long e, three 
(experge-, rare-, vace-) are not from e stems, one (sve-) is from 
a verb with radical e, four others (liqve-, pate-, putre-, tepe-) are 
also found with e short ; and the remaining four (conferve-, contabe-, 
perfrige-, obstupe-) are each used once only, and that in writers 
(Plaut., Ter., Lucret.) whose use in such a matter can hardly be re- 
garded as decisive. ‘The probable solution of this occasional lengthen- 
ing may be sought in a wrong inference from the length of the e in 
monemus, monere, or in a fancy that, e.g. perfrige-facio is contracted 
for perfrigére facio, Anyhow the evidence from these compounds 
on the whole inclines considerably in favour of the theory of the 
final e of the stem being short. 


There are a few verbs with a stems which seem to me to have & 
short, They will be found named in §§ 645 and 688. The 
greater number of them are markedly distinguished from ordinary 
a verbs by the same characteristics as have been noticed in most e 
verbs, viz. a perfect in -ui (instead of avi), and a supine in -itum 
(instead of itum). Some of these show indications of having their 
natural character eventually overborne by the analogy of the others, 
Hence we have micui and dimic&vi, enecui and enecavi, -plicui 


Tlovdns (for Valens, Pudens, cf. § 167); Ovadevrewos, rwpevria; just as 
much as Kpyexevros, I[parcevra which are from consonant verbs, 
(Dittenberger, Hermes V1. 308.)] 
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and =plicavi. D&- retains its radical short quantity throughout, 
except in das; sta- is, as regards the present stem, swept into the 
Strong current of the derivative verbs; son4- gives place to a verb 
sdn-; or it may perhaps be held that sonis, sonére are really attempts 
at preserving the proper quantity without the apparent anomaly 
of a short 4 ([Lavére, lavi, lautum or ldtum with compound 
(diluo for dilauo) points to a stem lau-; but there is also lavatum 
pointing to lava-: the common point of origin may well have been 
lavad-]. Ra- and sa- deviate in other ways. On inqvam, see § 561. 


The argument from the supine will be best appreciated by an 
examination of Book 11. Chap. xxiv. It will be seen how few are 
the cases in which a vowel is found before tum in the supine, with- 
out the other parts also showing a vowel stem. (See § 698, also 


fruiturus and ruiturus,) Nor are the instances many more in ° 


which, if the above principles be adopted, the quantity of this 
vowel does, not correspond with the quantity of the final stem 
vowel. (Corssen supposes in the case of e stems a shortening of 
an original 6; in the case of the a stems the coexistence of a verb 
of the 3rd conjugation. dusspr. 11, 292—295 ed, 2.) 


‘The verbs like facio, capio, &c. are generally regarded as having an 
inorganic i inserted in some parts, whilst in others what is considered 
its real consonant stem is shown. I have ventured to consider these 
verbs to be vowel verbs with stem ending in -i, For, as far as I un- 
derstand the laws of vocalization in Latin, the phenomena are exactly 
those which would be found, if they had this stem ending: 1 would 
maintain its place before a labial vowel (0 or u), and would be 
omitted before 1; comp. adice for adjice, &c. (§ 144). But when 
s becomes r, i would of course become é, and this completely ac- 
counts for what otherwise seems such strange variation as capio, 
capis, capit, capiunt, capiebam, capias, capies, capére, capérem}, 
&c. ‘The imperative singular cape from a stem capi- is evidently 
analogous to mare from a stem mari-, and may be accounted for in 
the same way, whatever that be (see § 196), It may be remarked 

that a final i is very rare in Latin words (see §§ 280, 243, 4). Such 


1 Comp. Grassmann in Kuhn’s Zedtschrift, XI. p. 50. 
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ede Se eee 
instances as do occur are all due to poetic shortenings of original 
long vowels, 

Some of these verbs exhibit this i short in the supine, In others 
it is omitted, as is the case in many vowel verbs. Any short vowel in 
this position would almost inevitably have become i, and the omis- 
sion of i in, or adjoining to, suffixes is far from being uncommon, 

[Just as the current of the derivative verbs with -& stems, swept 
with it some verbs whose stem was properly in -&, so some verbs 
with {1 stems were made occasionally to assume the character of 
verbs with istems. Thus e.g. cupi- has cupivi, cupitum and once 
cupiret; mori- has moriri; aggredi- has aggrediri, aggredimur; 
fodi- has fodiri; ori- has orimur, adoriris; poti- has potitus, potirer, 
potiri. (See Chap. xxx.) Comp. also § 657.] 

I am not confident as to the quantity of the final stem vowel in 
such verbs as senti- (sentio, sensi,sensum). I have sometimes marked 
it long as usual. It may be, these verbs are instances of a semi-per- 
version by the analogy of more regular i stems, e.g. audio, audivi, 
auditum; or the i is here distinctly realized as a suffix of inflexion 
only, a mark of the present stem, instead of the verb stem, In verbs 
which have reduplicated perfects, or perfects in -si, the same dis- 
tinction is practically recognized. 


Concluding Remarks. 


I have stated in different parts of the book such obligations as 
I thought necessary to mention in a book of this kind, which can 
rarely be formed by independent research from the original authori- 
ties directly, ButI desire here expressly to recognize the debt I owe 
to Ritschl, Corssen, Neue, and Curtius, to all of whom I hope, 
at a future time, to express renewed obligations for further infor- 
mation. Many of the statements about Latin inscriptions of the 
Republican period are taken from Ritschl, and taken with the con- 
fident belief that, though they may not prove always right, it is ex- 
ceedingly improbable that I should be able to correct him. Some of 
his writings on Inscriptions are not easily accessible. I look forward 
with much interest to their republication in his Opuscula, as well as 
to the new edition of his Plautus, and the promised Grammar 
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of old Latin, if indeed the last is not put off to the Greek Kalends, 
The statements about later inscriptions, and some respecting Repub- 
lican inscriptions, are chiefly founded on statements by Corssen or 
Brambach (Die Neugestaltung der lateinischen Orthographic, 1868). 
These of course cannot claim anything like the weight of Ritschl’s 
statements, which are the outcome of years of skilled and careful 
labour. To Corssen I am the more anxious to acknowledge my 
frequent obligations, because his very prominence in the field of 
Roman phonetics has made it necessary for me, in some cases, 
to express and vindicate my dissent from his views. ‘The second 
volume of the new edition of his dussprache did not reach me in 
time to make much use of, except in occasional reference and cor- 
rection. Curtius’ very careful identification of Latin and Greek 
roots has been followed almost implicitly to this extent, that I have 
rarely suggested an identity which he has not approved, though I 
have frequently omitted some which were either superfluous for the 
purpose in hand, or appeared to me to admit of some doubt. 

Neue’s Formenlehre (1300 closely printed pages without an index) 
has enabled me to give a more complete, and at the same time a 
briefer, account of Latin inflexions than will be founds in other 
Grammars. It seemed to me useless, as a general rule, to encumber 
my book with references to the passages where a particular form 
occurs, when this work has been done exhaustively already, and 
the result can be easily obtained by any scholar who seeks to test 
a matter himself. On the other hand Neue’s book is quite unreadable 
by the majority of students, and is, in fact, not so much a grammar 
itself, as a quarry from which grammars will be built. I hope 
greatly to improve my own ist and 3rd Books when the corre- 
sponding parts of Neue’s work are published. It may be useful to 
add that, being mainly a collection of references, it is accessible to 
a great extent by students who have little knowledge of German. 
I have tested his references in a great many cases, and rarely found 
them inaccurate. Of course, later critical editions of authors will 
sometimes alter his results. 

Madvig’s Grammar (3rd Germ. edit.) has not been. of so much 
service to me in this volume, as in the Syntax. In that my obliga+ 
tions to him ate paramount to all others. To Key’s Grammar 
I certainly owe much in the way of suggestion, but how much 
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I cannot tell, as I have often used it for many years, and in such a 
case it is impossible to distinguish between ideas which have been 
more or less borrowed, and those which have been obtained by 
independent inquiry with eyes turned in the same direction. But 
there is no recent Latin Grammar, that I know of (except Madvig’s 
in the Syntax), which is based on so fresh a study of the facts, 
or has done more in awakening a more scientific treatment. I have 
also read some of his other Philological papers, and sometimes got 
useful hints even from those with whose general arguments and 
conclusions I am quite incompetent to deal. 

Gossrau’s elaborate, but not, as I think, very happily conceived 
Grammar, and Schweizer-Sidler’s Formenlehre, were not published 
till my first two books were in print. And two English books, 
Peile’s Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology, and Ferrar’s 
Comparative Grammar, vol. I., did not come into my hands till 
still later. 


I have intended to use always the best texts of the Latin authors. 
What I have used are Cicero by Baiter and Kayser, and the larger 
edition by Baiter and Halm; Sallust by Jordan; Cesar by Kraner 
and Dinter; Livy by Madvig; Curtius by Hedicke; Pliny the 
elder by Detlefsen, so far as it had appeared (now 3 vols, containing 
Books i—xxii.), and Jan for the rest; Quintilian by Bonnell, and 
latterly the edition by Halm; Plautus by Ritschl, and Fleckeisen, 
with Wagner’s Aulularia; Terence by Wagner and Umpfenbach; 
Lucretius and Horace by Munro, to whose notes on Lucretius 
I am often indebted; Vergil by Ribbeck, whose grammatical index 
has been of much service to me. For most other books I have 
used the editions in ‘Teubner’s series. 

Of some plays of Plautus which have had no recent critical 
editors, and of Cato and Varro, de re rustica, 1 have made less use 
than I should have done, had I been able to regard the text as in a 
fairly trustworthy condition, 


I have the pleasure of expressing my thanks to my friend, the 
Rev, Professor Joseph B. Mayor, who has kindly read over most 
of the proof sheets, and by whose criticisms I have always benefited; 
and to the Rev. J. H. Backhouse, who read and commented on the 
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proof sheets of the book when in an early stage, The draft he saw 


(an eniargement of my Elementary Latin Grammar, published in 
1862) has however been twice superseded since, and I can only regret 
that the present book has not passed under his most accurate eye. 


There are several real or apparent inconsistencies, especially in 
the printing of the volume, which I mention, lest they should 
deceive any one. I have by no means always distinguished 
(as I think it desirable to do in a grammar) the consonant v 
from the vowel u; nor always marked the suffixes or parts of 
suffixes with hyphens, nor always marked the quantity of vowels, 
_ nor been rigid in spelling, especially in cases of assimilation, e.g. 
qvanqvam or qvamqvam, &c., nor named a word always ac- 
cording to its form at the same stage of the language, eg. 
proxumus and proximus; com, cum, con; &c. Nor have I been 
always consistent in noticing or not noticing very exceptional oc- 
currences of words or forms, or rare occurrences in extinct writers 
(e.g. the early dramatic poets); or the non-use of particular cases 
of nouns, where the non-use was probably accidental, and the like. 
In some cases I have had a reason for the apparent inconsistency, 
but in others it has been unintentional. I fear too that there are 
some unintentional omissions and misplacements of words in the 
lists in Book III, 

The second part containing the Syntax is half printed, and will 
be ready, I hope, in a few months. References made here to sections 
bearing numbers higher than 999 are to the Syntax. 

I have now only to add that I shall be thankful to any one 
who may take the trouble, either privately or publicly, to point 
out any mistakes I may have made, 


H. J. ROBY. 


Lonpon, May, 1871. 
(Published 7 Fuly, 1871.) 


civ PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


In this second edition I have silently corrected the errors which 
have been pointed out to me and those which I have myself noticed, 
Some additions also have been made, though these had to be kept 
within narrow limits owing to the book being stereotyped. Both 
corrections and additions, though not inconsiderable in number, are 
mostly of slight moment, and none, I think, involve any change 
of principle. A thorough revision of the book has been out of 
the question. Such time as I have to spare for studies of this kind, 
has been fully taken up with the preparation of the Syntax. Nor 
indeed could a re-examination of the subject-matter be so usefully 
undertaken now, as after a few more years have brought further 
criticism and further aids from without. 

The additions made to the Preface have been included in square 
brackets, A few verbal corrections have been made without notice. 
I have marked in the margin the pages of the first edition. 

I am glad to be able to refer my readers for a fuller exposition 
of many points of phonetics and philology to the second edition of 
Mr Peile’s able and interesting Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Etymology. 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging corrections kindly sent to 
me by the Rev. John E. B. Mayor, of Cambridge; Henry Nettleship, 
Esq., of Harrow; Charles C, Tancock, Esq., of Exeter College, 
Oxford; and especially by Professor George M. Lane, of Harvard 
College, Massachusetts, who favoured me with a long list of cor- 
rections, of which many might have escaped my notice, and all nae 
been of much service. 

The second Part has been delayed partly by increased official 
work, but chiefly by my having recast and enlarged the doctrine 
of the cases. I hope now a few months will complete it. 

14 Octob, 1872. 

In the fourth and fifth editions a few slight corrections and 
additions have been made. Three Appendices, on Metre, on Gram- 
matical and Rhetorical Expressions, and on Latin Authors, which 
first appeared in my School Latin ae are added to the fifth 
edition. Eton ayies 

Fan, 1881 & 1887. 
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BOOK I. 


sOOND S. 


CHAPTER I.’ 
ELEMENTS OF SPEECH; and particularly CONSONANTS: 


THE human voice may be regarded as a continuous stream of : 
air, emitted as breath from the lungs, changed, as it leaves the larynx, 
by the vibration of two ligaments (called chord vocales) into 
vocal sound, and either modified by various positions, or inter- 
rupted or compressed by various actions, of the uvula, the tongue, 
and the lips. In a whisper the ligaments do not vibrate, but other- 

_ wise the description holds good. 


Interruption by complete contact, or compression by approxi- 
mation of certain parts of the organs, or vibration of the tongue 
or uvula, produces consonants. 


Modification, without interruption or compression, and without 
vibration of the tongue or uvula, produces vowels. 


CONSONANTS. 


Consonants admit of a fourfold classification, according to 2 

1. the completeness or incompleteness of the contact; 

2. the accompaniment or absence of vocal sound; 

3. the position of the organs, where the contact takes place; 

4. the passage of the breath through the mouth or nose. 

1 In this and the next two Chapters, much use has been made of 
Lepsius’ Standard Alphabet (1863); Max Miiller’s Survey of Languages 


(1855) and Lectures 2nd series; Melville Bell’s Principles of Speech 
(1863); Briicke’s Physiologie der Sprachlaute (1856). 
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1. (a) If the contact is complete, so as to cause an entire in- 3 
terruption of the passage of the breath, we get mutes (explosive 
consonants, checks, &c.); asp, b; k, g; t, d. 


(4) If the contact is only partial, i.e. if the organs do but 
approximate more or less closely to each other, we get a continuous 
sound caused by the friction of the breath against the parts. 
These sounds are called fricative consonants (continuous, spirants, 
flatus, breathings, &c.); ass, 2; sh, zh (French j); th; f, v; &c. 


2. (a) Again the contact or approximation may be made with4 
the vocal chords wide apart, in which case a whisper only takes 
place. These consonants are called sharp or voiceless (breathed, 
hard, surd, tenues, &c.); as p, k, t, s, sh, th (in din), f, wh, h (in 
Auge), rh (as r in French theatre, fiacre), &c. 


(4) If the contact or approximation is made, with the vocal 
chords close to one another, the consonants are called jfat or voiced 
(soft, blunt, sonant, mediz, &c.); as b, g, d, Zz, zh, th (in ¢4en), v, Ww, 
y,r,&c. The chords being thus ready to vibrate usually do vibrate, 
causing voice, either during the approximation, or, in the case of 
a mute, the instant that the contact is released. But the sound of 
the voice is not essential, as, in whispering, a rustle in the throat 
takes its place. (See App. A. vii.) 


3- Again the parts of the mouth which are put in contact or 
approximation or movement are very various, and the sound is 
modified accordingly. For the purposes of classification in Euro- 
pean languages five parts may be especially distinguished; viz. the 
lips, the throat (or rather the soft palate just above the larynx), the 
hard palate, the teeth, and the tongue. 


wu 


(a) Consonants formed at or with the lips are called Labial; 
viz. p, b, m, w, and labial f, v. The ordinary f, v are /abio-dentals, 
being formed by the under lip and upper teeth. 


(2) Consonants formed in the throat (or soft palate) are called 
Guttural; viz. & (¢, 4), g, ng, ch (in Joch). 


(c), Consonants formed at the hard palate are called Palatal, 
of which some approach nearer to gutturals, some to dentals: 
such are y, ch (in Germ. Ich, or h in Engl. Auge), sh, French j. 
(Fhe Italian ¢ (in cima) i.e, English ch (in church), and Italian g 
(in giro) i.e, English j Gin join), which are sometimes classed as 
palatals, appear to be really double consonants; viz. ch=tsh; j=dzh 
where zh is French j.) 
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(d) Consonants formed at or just above the teeth are called 
Dental; viz. t, a, 1; th; s, z. 


(e¢) ‘Two other consonants, called Lingual consonants or /iguids 
(or trills), are r,1._r is caused by the breath passing over the tip of 
the tongue, which is more or less vibrated: 1 is caused by the 
breath passing over the sides of the back of the tongue, which is 
then removed from its position to complete the sound. Foranr 
(common in France), caused by vibration of the uvula, see App. A. 


4. If the uvula be lowered so as to obstruct the passage of the 6 ' 
air through the mouth, but allow it to vibrate in the cavities of the 
nose, a zasal sound is produced. If the organs are otherwise in 
the positions required for b, d, g, but the air passes into the nose, 
* the nasal consonants m, n, ng (a single sound as in sing) are respec- 
tively produced. (The palatal n has much the same sound as a 
dental n.) 


The nasals resemble the exp/osive consonants in requiring a 
vowel before and after to give the full effect; they resemble the 
. continuous consonants in the possibility of continuing the sound, 
which is however that of the first half only of the consonant. 


5. The semivowels w and y will be best described after the 7 
vowels (§ 23). 


Another letter has yet to be noticed, viz. h (spiritus asper). 
This is a mere expulsion of breath through the perfectly open 
glottis, i.e. with the vocal chords apart, not approximated and 
vibrating. h stands to the vowels, as p to b, k tog, &c. 


(If h is breathed immediately after an explosive consonant we 
get sounds, represented in Greek, viz. p=p+h, y=kK+h, O=t+h, 
and in Sanscrit (g +h &c.). A strong articulation of consonants 
e.g. by Scotchmen or Irishmen gives a similar sound.) 


There is also.a very slight sound heard before any initial vowel, 
and best caught when two vowels come together, but are pro- 
nounced separately, as in go over. ‘This is rarely expressed by any 
letter. It is the spiritus lenis of the Greeks. 


The principal sounds in European languages may be tabulated 8 
as follows, the letters being supposed to be sounded as in English, 
except where it is otherwise stated. 
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EXPLOSIVE. NASAL. FRICATIVE. 
Sharp. Flat. Usually Sharp. Flat. 
at. 
d wh? wt 
a ES labial f labial v 
LABIODENTAL. ordinary £ — ordinary v 
ch in : 
Scotch Joch g in Germ. 
GUTTURAL. x ghard ng (Germ. ch after tage 
a or 0) 
(hin huge 7 
J (nearly Germ.ch nearly g in 
BADAPALS after i or e) Germ. wiege 
L sh zh (French j) 
whispered r r 
LINGUAL. { Welsh (?) 1 3 
s z 
DENTAL. t d 2 th _ th 
(in thin) (in then) 


It may be added that s, z, and sometimes sh and French j are 
called sidilants. 


CHAPTER II. 
COMBINATION OF CONSONANTS. 


SINGLE consonants may be sounded either before or after a 9 
vowel. But the semivowels y and w are sounded only before a 
vowel. 

A continuous consonant has always the same sound whether 
its vowel be before or after: but an explosive consonant has not 
the same. ‘The full pronunciation of an explosive consonant re- 
quires both the closing and opening of the organs. Thus in ap 
only half the p is properly sounded: in pa we have the other half. 
The full pronunciation is heard in apa, or, as commonly written, 
ap-pa. In ap-ka the first half of p and the second half of k is 
sounded, 

Writing consonants double has either an etymological origin, 
when it is done to preserve the memory of distinct sounds now lost; 
e.g. ac-cedo for ad-cedo; dAA-os compared with ali-us; &c., or a 
phonetic origin, as in English it is used to distinguish a short accented 
vowel from a long one, e.g. kite, kitten; &c. In either case the 
consonant is wholly pronounced once only. 


1 The continuous part of the sound wh is really a d/owing, the con- 
tinuous part of w is the vowel u. 
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Two or more consonants may be pronounced with only. one 
vowel, but the possible combinations are somewhat different, when 
the vowel is efore the consonants and when it is dehind them. 
When the vowel is sounded after the consonants, the combination 
may be called initial; when the vowel is before the consonants, jizal. 

(The Germans give the name <dulaut, Inlaut, Auslaut (on- 
sound, in-sound, out-sound) to the sound of a consonant with tne 
vowel following, on both sides, and preceding, respectively.) 


An Initial’ combination may not consist of a liquid or nasal 
followed by any other consonant, except that an m may be fol- 
lowed by n, nor of a fricative, except a sibilant, followed by an 
explosive: nor of two explosives unless the former of the two be a 
labial or guttural, the Jatter a dental. Semivowels are never fol- 
lowed by any consonant. 

Of the rarer combinations may be given as instances: 

Greek, rida, mrvo, kreivo, peido, Eaiva, prijpa, pbive, x6és. 

German, Pfanne, Pflaum, Pfropf, Zerren (i.e. tserren). 

A fmal combination may not consist of a nasal preceded by any 
consonant, except a liquid; nor of a liquid preceded by any consonant, 
except that 1 may be preceded by r; nor readily of two explosives 
or two fricatives, unless the latter of the two be a dental: e.g. akp, 
apk, atk, atp, seem harsher than akt, apt; and (taking th as in 
English and ch as in German) athf, asf, athch, afch, than afth, afs, 
achth, achf. 

Instances of the rarer combinations are 

English, flm, kiln, strength, watch, texts, cringed. 

German, kopf, dumpf, obst, balgst, birgst. 

Neither in initial nor final combinations are sharps pronounceable 
before flats, or readily flats before sharps. When they occur to- 
gether in writing, the former of the two, if a sharp, is usually changed 
in speaking into the corresponding flat; if a flat, into the corre- 
sponding sharp. Sometimes the latter is changed, to suit the former, 
which is retained: e.g. obst is either pronounced opst, or obzd. 
(But midst, striv’st, hugg’st are pronounced without this change.) 

Nor can either an initial or final combination contain more ex- 
plosives than two, with or without a fricative before or after each. 


A syllable is such a sound or combination of sounds as can be 
uttered with one breath. It may consist of a vowel (or diphthong) 
only, or of a vowel (or diphthong) combined with one o1 more 


consonants. 
A word consists of as many syllables, as it has vowels separately 


-pronounced. 


1 The languages of the Grzeco-Latin and Teutonic stocks are alone 
regarded in the following statements. 


H 


oO 


I 
7) 
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H 
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A single syllable may contain a vowel with two or more con- ts 
sonants on each side of it. Two consecutive syllables may therefore, 
if the first ends and the second begins with a combination of con- 
sonants, bring together in the middle a twofold aggregation of 
consonants. 

The aggregation of consonants in the middle of a word is 
limited only by the necessity of its being capable of precise division 
into a pronounceable final combination followed by a pronounceable 
initial combination. 

But in ordinary pronunciation a consonant between two vowels 
is uttered partly with both. The real division of the syllables is 
therefore neither before nor after the consonant, but in the middle 
of it, i.e. after the closing of the organs and before the opening. 

Accordingly a valid aggregation of consonants in the middle of a 
word must be such that some one of the consonants shall fitly close 
the first syllable, and also open the second syllable: e. g. actra is 
divisible into act-tra; but act-pra is not divisible into act-tpra or 
into actp-pra, tpra not being a possible initial combination, nor actp 
a possible final combination. 

The division of a word into syllables is in modern languages 19 
decided rather by the etymological than by a phonetic division. 
So far as this phonetic principle is disregarded, the word is either 
resolved not into separate syllables, but into separate words, or else 
a vowel is lightly interposed between the consonants by the open- 
ing of the organs to complete one consonant before uttering the 
next; e.g. actpra becomes actépra or acétépra. 

On the division in Latin, see Chap. x1. 


CHAPTER III. 
VOWELS AND COMBINATIONS OF VOWELS. 


THE shape of the mouth determines the quality of the vowel. 
There are two great agents in modifying vowel sound, the tongue 
and the lips. ‘The tongue by the elevation of its hinder part towards 
the palate diminishes internally the oral channel: the lips being pro- 
truded lengthen the oral channel and contract the external aperture. 


The purest and simplest vowel is Italian a, English ah. ‘The 
extremes are Italian i (i.e. English ee), being the vowel with the nar- 
rowest channel: and Italian u, English 00, the vowel with the long- 
est channel and narrowest external aperture. Of these a is formed 
nearest to the guttural point of contact; i at the palato-dental 
point; u at the labial. 


Other vowels, i.e, other modifications of vowel sound, may be 19 
regarded as intermediate either between a and i (/ingual vowels), or 


~ 
“ 
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between a and u (/adial or round vowels), or partaking in some 
degree of the characters of both lines. Each vowel also may be 
wide or close, according as the pharynx (i.e. the cavity at the 
back of the tongue above thé larynx) is more or less expanded. 


It is difficult to put any precise limit to the number of possible 
vowels, most nations, and, indeed, most individuals, differing more 
or less from one another in vowel pronunciation. But the vowels 
most worth notice for an English student of Latin are given in the 
following list. All may be either long or short. (Ellis’s paleotypic 
symbols and Bell’s names are subjoined to each. Most of the 
parallelisms are from Ellis.) 


t. Germ. a (a. ‘Low back wide’). Scot. minx; Germ. min, 
mahzen. 

‘2. Ital. a (a. ‘Mid back wide’). Engl. father; Ital. m&tto, mano ; 
Fr, chiitte. 

3. A common Engl. vowel (2 or q. ‘Mid mixed’ or ‘ Mid back’). 
Engl. tif, sd”, does; nearly tailor, paper; long in urz, word, fern, bird; 
nearly Fr. gue je me refpente. 

4. Ital. close o (wh. ‘ High mixed wide round’). Ital. croce, dolce, 
Roma. It sounds to English ears between 3 and 9g, but nearer 9. 

5. Engl. short o (0. ‘Low back wide round’). Engl. odd, do//, 
Fohn, dog. 

6. Engl. aw (A. ‘Low back round’). Engl. awed, ¢a//, pawn; 
Austrian a; short in Engl. august. 

7- Ital. open o (o. ‘Mid back wide round’). Cumberland home; 
Ital. “oo; French short 0, e.g. Aomme; Germ. short 0, e.g. gold. 

8. French au (o.‘Mid back round’). Engl. mit, window, home 
(but cf. § 21); Germ. long 0, e.g. gross. 

g- Engl. short u (w. ‘High back wide round’). Engl. gu//, doo4, 
wood. 

ro. Ital. u (u. ‘High back round’). Engl. brute, rule, do, mood ; 
short in French Joule, coufge. 

11. French eu (ce. ‘Mid front wide round’). Fr. geur, jeune; 
Germ. 6, e.g. bicke, Gothe. 

: 12. French u (y. ‘High front wide round’). Devonshire come, 
~ you; French du, hutie; Germ. ii, e.g. liicke, Miller. 

13. Engl. short a (ze. ‘ Low front wide’). Engl. £4, maz; long in 
(sometimes) /alf, ask, and in Somersetshire Bath. 

14. Ital. open e (E. ‘Low front’). Scot. ed/, get; Ital. dello, letto, 
bene, Galileo; Germ. i, e.g. Vater; Fr. méme. 

15. Engl. short e (e. ‘Mid front wide’). Engl. e//, pet, men; 
Scot. i//, git; Germ. fet, eben; Fr. elle, les. 

‘ 16. Ital. close e (e. ‘Mid front’). Engl. a in aerial; Ital. gued/o, 
detta, remo; Fr. é, e.g. été. 

17. Engl. short i (z. ‘High front wide’). Engl. shin, fit, pity; the 
long sound is heard in singing and in Icelandic. ; 

18. Ital. i (i.‘ High front’). Engl. machine, feet; Scot. pity; the 
ordinary Fr., Germ., and Ital. i. 
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Of these 5 to 18 may be arranged tabularly from their common 
base a to each of the extremes: 


Labial. Labio-lingual., Lingual. 
Wide Close Wide Wide Close 
5 6 13 14 
Engl. short 0 os aw Engl. short a Ital. oe e 
5 I 


7 15 
Ital. openo Frenchau Frencheu Engl. shorte Ital. close e 


9 10 12 17 18 
Engl. short u Ital. u Frenchu Engl. shorti Ital. i 


A diphthong is the sound made by the voice while passing from 20 
one vowel position to another. ‘The precise sound varies according 
to (x) the quality of the limiting vowels; (2) the distance between 
them; (3) the evenness of the rate of speed. The most usually 
recognized diphthongs are formed when the passage is from an 
open to a close position, i.e. when the initial position is nearer to 
a, and further from i or u than the final position is. 


The following may here be noted, the limiting vowels being 2: 
denoted by their numbers in the list given above. (Ellis’ symbol is 
added in brackets. On diphthongs with Engl. r see Appendix A.) 


2toro(au). Germ. aus, /aué. 

3 to 10 (au). Engl. zow, dough, house, oud. 

8 to 10 (cou). Southern Engl. long 0, the second element being 
faint, e.g. 20, bone, hose. 

13 to ro (eeu). Cockney ¢owz. 

15 to ro (eu). American fowz ; Ital. and Span. Eurofa. 

2 to 18 (ai). Engl. ay (yes), a broad sound of I, /saiak; Germ. 
hain, Kaiser, theil; Ital. ai (with first element prolonged), daizo, laido; 
French ai (with second element prolonged), faience. 

3 to 18 (ai). Engl. long i, e.g. fine, eye, duy, die. 

13 to 18 (xi). Cockney and Scotch long i. 

16 to 18 (cei). Southern Engl. long a, the second element being 
faint ; e.g. fate, fain, feint. 

5 to 18 (oi). Engl. oi, e.g. doi/, boy, oyster. 

7 to 12 or 18 (oy or oi). Germ. eu, e.g. heute, euch. 


A diphthong sometimes gives way to an intermediate vowel, 22 
which yet is often written as a diphthong, Comp. Germ. au, ai 
with French au, ai. Again, an intermediate vowel is sometimes re- 
solved into a diphthong; e.g. Cockney au for 6. 


The sounds represented in English by w and y when initial 23 
are usually called semivowels. ‘They easily arise when the voice 
passes from a closer to a more open vowel position; i.e. w in pass- 
ing from u or 0, y in passing from i or e, backwards towards a. 
The consonantal character (compare Engl. we with Fr. oui) is pro- 
duced by very slight pressure of the lips in the case of w, of the 
tongue and palate in the case of y, followed by instant separation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LAWS OF PHONETIC CHANGE}, 


_ i, PHONETIC change in words is either voluntary, e.g such as 24 
is made for the purposes of inflexion, or involuntary. ‘The latter 
alone is the subject of the following statements. 


ii. Involuntary phonetic change is the result of a struggle be- 25 
tween the physical tendency to reduce the effort of articulation, and 
the intellectual or instinctive desire of preserving any parts of the - 
word which are characteristic of its meaning: ‘The latter acts 
mainly by way of resistance. 


e.g. ab is much 5eldomer changed in composition than sub, 
because of the danger of confusion with ad. 


In the passive voice forms like amabaris, amaberis, amareris are 
shortened into amabare, &c., but amaris is not shortened to amare 
lest it should be confused with the present infinitive. 


iii. The normal condition of these forces is one of apparent 26 
equilibrium, but really of slow conflict, which however is called 
into greater and more perceptible activity, when a new sound or 
syllable is added to the word, as is done by inflexion or derivation 
or composition in order to adapt the word to a modification or 
enlargement of the conception. 


Sudden phonetic change. 


iv. Such an addition may produce phonetic changes in two 27 
ways: (1) by its adding to the length or weight of the word; and 
(2) by its bringing into contact sounds, which do not then admit of 
easy articulation in their integrity. 


1 The illustrations throughout this Chapter are meant as illustra- 
tions only, not as in any way exhausting the phenomena. Many of the 
facts are stated more fully as regards Latin in the sixth and following 
Chapters. 
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v. So far as such an addifion lengthens a word, there is a 28 
tendency to counteract this in other ways, especially 


1. by omitting short unaccented vowels; e.g. audacter for 
audaciter ; jurgium for jurigium ; disciplina for discipulina, &c. 


2. by omitting entire syllables; e.g. homicidium for homini- 
cidium ; veneficium for venenificium ; viginti for dvi-decen-ti; cor- 
pulentus for corporulentus; voluntas for voluntitas, &c. 


Compound verbs rarely retain the reduplication in the perfect; 
e.g: tango, tetigi, but contingo, contigi. 

So in French semet ipsissimum becomes in old Provencal smet 
essme; in Provencal medesme; in old French meisme; in modern 
French méme. Maleaptus becomes Prov. malapti; Ital. malato; 
French malade. 


In English Cholmondeley is pronounced Chumley; Brighthelmstone, 
Brighton ;. Wymondham, Wyndham ; Towcester, Towster ; Marjori- 
banks, Marchbanks ; Cirencester, Cicester; &c. 


3. by slurring over the final syllable, which in Latin is always 
unaccented ; e.g. amavére for amavérunt; amatdr for amatér, &c. 
Each of these changes may again bring incompatible sounds into 
contact. 


vi. The incompatibility of neighbouring sounds may be abso- 29 
lute, or only relative to other combinations ready at hand to 
replace them. “That is, it may be impossible to pronounce two 
neighbouring sounds, or, at least, it may be much easier to pro- 
nounce other sounds nearly allied to the more difficult sounds. 

Thus we have suggero as well as succurro, though subgero con- 
tains no such incompatibility as subeurro does. 


vii.. Sounds are incompatible either from requiring very different 30 
positions of the organs, or from being respectively voiced and voice- 
less (flat and sharp). 


viii. When two incompatible sounds would otherwise come 3: 
together, usually the difficulty is foreseen, and instead of the organs 
being left, after pronouncing the former, to do what they can with the 
latter, the anticipation works a change in the former, or at least 
acts so as to preserve the latter. (But the reverse is sometimes the 
case!.) 


_1 When the former of the two consonants or vowels is changed to 
suit the latter, the assimilation is called regvessive ; when the latter is 
changed to suit the former, progressive. 
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‘The former is either made compatible with the latter by par- 

“tial assimilation, or by complete assimilation, or the former is omit- 

ted altogether, or other changes are made. And the change thus 
produced may propagate effects still further back. 


ix. The phenomena are naturally divided into four classes, 
according to the nature of the sounds brought into contact: 


x. Consonant + consonant; 2. vowel + consonant; 3. con- 
sonant + vowel; 4. vowel + vowel. 


I. CONSONANT + CONSONANT: 


(2) Partial assimilation. 


33 


Thus, voiced are changed to the corresponding voiceless conso- - 


nauts; e.g. sub-porto to supporto; scrib-tus to scriptus; ag-tus 
to actus; aug~si to auc-si (auxi), &c. 


Again a nasal of one organ is changed to that of another; e.g. 
com-tero to contero; exim-de to exinde; in-pero to impero, &c. 


Analogous to this is the change of an explosive to a continuous 
consonant as seen in lg, rg, ll, rr, changing a following suffixed t 
to s; e.g. mulg- mulsum; curro, cursum, &c. 


(4) Complete assimilation is found, chiefly, either (a) when 
both consonants belong to the same organ, or (8) in the case of 
prepositions in composition; (y) rarely otherwise. ; 

e.g. (a) cessi for ced-si; fossus for fod-sus; pos-sidere for 
por-sidere; summus for sub-mus; gemma for gen-ma; sella for 
sed-la; puella for puer-la; columella for columen-la; &c. 


(8) adin compounds ap-pello, accurro, aggero, afficio, attraho, 
assideo, arrideo, allicio, &c. 

ob in oppono, occurro, officio, oggannio, &c.; sub in suppono, 
summoveo, succurro, sufficio, suggero, &c. 

ec- in effero, effugio, &c.; dis in diffugio, &c.; com in corruo, 
collido, &c. 

(y) pressi for prem-si (pren-si); flamma for flag-ma, &c. 


(c) Omission: the preceding vowel is often lengthened : 


(a) Medial: before c; e.g. hoc for hodce. 

Before nasals; e.g. examen for exig-men; jaimentum for jig- 
mentum; cementum for cexd-mentum; semestris for ses-inestris ; 
pono for posno; lina for luc-na; déni for déc-ni; satin’ for satisne ; 
&e. 


34 
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Before t; e.g. nitor for gnictor (§ 110); autumnus for auctumnus. 

Before d; e.g. jiidex for jusdex. 

Before s; e.g. sustollo for substollo; ostento for obstento; as- 
porto for absporto. 

Before 1; e. g. qualus for quas-lus. 

Before j; e.g. dijudico for disjudico; réjectus for redjectus ; 
péjero for perjéro; major for magjor. 

Before v; e.g. brévis for bregvis (§ 129). 

The middle of three consonants is frequently omitted; e.g. 


fulmen for fulgmen: fultus for fulctus; mul-si for mulgsi; pars 
for parts. Comp. pergo for perrigo; surpuit for surripuit, &c. 


(8) Initial: e.g. lamentum for clamentum; lis for stlis; 
bonus for dvonus; Janus for Djanus; nitor for gnitor, &c. 


(y) In final syllable; e.g. cor for cord; lac for lact; con- 
sul for consuls; equés for equets; pes for peds, &c. 


(d) Dissimilation: e.g. in order to avoid the recurrence 36 
of 1, the suffix alis is frequently changed after 1 to -aris; e.g. pueri- 
lis, but puellaris, &c. Similarly Parilia from Pales. 


. (e) Insertion; e.g. sumptus for sum-tus; hiemps tor hiems, 37 
ic 


So also in early Latin; e.g. Aleumena for ’AAxunyn; Tecumessa 
for Téxunooa; Zsculapius for "AcKAnmos. 


In Greek dvdpés for dvépos ; peonuBpia from péon rpépa. 


In French chambre from camera; tiendrait from tenir; humble 
from humilis; nombre from numerus. 


In German qwesentlich, namentlich for wesenlich, &c.; Fandrich 
for Fanrich ; aendlich (in rustic dialect) for dhnlich; in Dutch Hen- 
drick from Henricus, &c. 

(f) Transposition: 38 

(«) of two consonants; e.g. mixtus for misctus (as some think: 
but cf. § 635). So in Greek écyaros for ¢éaros, superlative of e; 
English wasp, dialectically qwaps. ’ 

(8) of liquid (x, 1) with succeeding vowel; e. g. stra-, sterno; 
spre-, sperno; cre-, cerno. So in Greek xapdia for xpadia; Spak-, 
dépxm; &c. dulcis compared with yAvevs; in English, purty for 
pretty; burn for bren; firth and frith; Althorp pronounced Altrup ; 
&c.; and all terminations in -bre, -cre, -gre, -tre; -ble, -cle, -gle, 
-tle, pronounced ber, cer, ger, ter; bul, cul, gul, tul. 
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(g) The combinations dt, and (almost always) tt appear to have 
been unbearable; hence they are usually changed to-ss, apparently 
by the latter letter being changed to s and then the former assimi- 
lated to it; e.g. cessum, missum for ced-sum, mit-sum from ced-tum, 
mit-tum. (But mitto, quattuor, &c. are allowed.) 


2. VOWEL+ CONSONANT. 


(a) ‘The vowel é is substituted or retained before r (also br, tr) 
in place of i; e.g. pario, pepéri, compério compared with cdo, cecidi, 
concido; féro, reféro with légo, colligo; funus, funéris with homo, 
hominis; anser, ansSris with ales, alitis; regeris from regis; &c. 

In fieri, fierem (for firi, firem) e is inserted (or not absorbed) 
before r. Soin English mire, fire pronounced zier, fier. 


(4) If a precedes two consonants, of which the first is 1, a is 
changed into u instead of into e; e.g. salsus, insulsus, compared 
with cantus, concentus; calico, conculco, with tracto, contrecto, &c. 


ll prefers e; e.g. vello, vulsum; pello, pulsum; &c. 
Before a single 1, 6 is changed to % (or retained) instead of being 


changed to i (unless i follow; cf. § 41); e.g. popolus, populus; ém- 
croAn, epistula ; compared with homo, hominis; \éyoper, legimus, &c. 


(c) &is found before two consonants, where i is found before 
a single consonant; e.g. scando, conscendo compared with cano, 
concino; nutrimentum compared with nutriminis; biceps with 
bicipitis; &c. 


(d) & was preferred toi before m (at least before Czesar’s 
time); e.g. maxumus, documentum, drachuma, &c. 


3, CONSONANT + VOWEL. 


(a) The vowel i when following ¢, g, t, d assibilated the pre- 
ceding consonant in late Latin, and languages thence derived. Hence 
we pronounce zation, nashon; musician, musishon. ‘The Italians 
pronounce ¢ as English ch, in Cicero; gi as English j, in collegiato, 
religione, &c., and have Marzo from Martius; palazzo from pala- 
tium; mezzo for medius, &c. 

The French have assibilated ¢ before other vowels; e.g. chambre 
from camera; chien from canis; cheval from caballus; kc. 


(4) The vowel 6 was retained (to avoid confusion) after the 
consonantal v (§§ 93, 213) for a considerable time after it had given 
place in other words to i; e.g. equos, quom, servos, &c. were not 
changed to equus, quum, servus, &c. till long after dominos (nom. 
sing.), &c. had given place to dominus, &c. In Englishqant, was, 
war, &c. the sound of a has been partially assimilated to w. 
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4. VOWEL+ VOWEL. 

(a) Though 1 has a liking for u (or earlier 0) before it, yet 
if i follows, i also precedes: hence similis, facilis, compared with 
simulo, simultas, facultas; inquilinus from incola; £milius, familia, 
exsilium, compared with emilus, famulus, exul, &c. 


(4) Asimilar assimilation is seen in bene for bone; soboles for 
suboles; socordia for secordia; solvo for se-luo (Curtius). 


In German this principle has a much wider application, under 
the name of Um/aut, when a, 0, u of the stem are changed to 4, 6, ti 
in consequence of an i or e in the termination, e.g. Glas, Glaser; 
Schloss, Schlosser; Kub, Kiibe; Kunst, kiinstlich; flog, floge; &c. 


x. The usual changes are sometimes foregone from dread of 
some characteristic part of the word being obscured. Hence (1) 
sometimes an unstable combination of sounds is preserved, espe- 
cially where it is the result of previous changes: (2) sometimes 
the incompatibility of sounds is removed by other methods than 
those usual. 


(1) Thus ars, puls, amans, frons are allowed to remain because 
they are for arts, pults, amants, fronds or fronts; while pater, 
consul have thrown away the s, and homo, sermo for homons, 
sermons have thrown off ns. In fers (so also in vis for vils) the s 
is preserved as the sign of the second person. 


(2) In tonstrix for tondtrix the suffixed t is preserved, because 
tonsrix would be contrary to Latin pronunciation; tonsor for 
tondtor follows the ordinary rule by which dt becomes ss or s. 


In pietas, societas, ebrietas, &c., the o of pio-, socio-, ebrio-, is 
changed to e instead of to i (as in bonitas, &c.), because piitas 
would have become pitas, &c. 


Gradual Phonetic Change. 


xi. The more gradual phonetic changes, not caused by any 
sudden derangement of the balance, take place mainly according to 
the following laws or tendencies: 


1. A position of the organs requiring greater exertion is changed 
for one requiring less exertion. 


2. ‘The change is either between sounds of different characters 
(sharp, flat, nasal, fricative) uttered at the same part of the mouth; 
or 


3. A-sound made in the more forward part of the mouth is 
substituted for one which should have been made further back. 
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_xti. The result of these tendencies (when uninfluenced by the 4 
neighbouring sounds) is that 


(a) Explosive sounds change to fricative, not the reverse}. 


c=k to c=s; e.g. centum (=kentum), Fr. cent. 

k to ch Fr., (sh Engl.); e.g. caballus, Fr. cheval. 

g toy; e.g. Geist, Berl. Jeist; Germ. Gestern, Engl. yester-day. _ 

t tos; e.g. Indo-Europ. Lat. tu, Doric rv, Attic ov. 

g to Fr. j; e.g. pagina, Fr. page. 

d tol; e.g. Saxpu, Lat. lacruma; ’OSvoceds, Ulixes. 

d = th; e.g. ovdév, modern Greek dév, pronounced as English 
then. 

b to v; e.g. habere, Ital. avere. So Greek 8=b has become 
in modern Greek a labial fricative, between our v and w. 


p tov; e.g. sapere, Fr. savoir; faba, Fr. feve. 


So the three aspirates y, 6, @, once pronounced k+h, t+h,p+h, 
are in modern Greek fricative; viz. ch Germ., th, f. And the 
Latin h and f are representatives of earlier aspirates. 


(4) Gutturals change to palatals and dentals, not the reverse. 45 
Thus c=k changes to e=fing. ch; e.g. Cicero (Kixépwy) to Ital. 
Cicero: caseus, Germ. Kase, Engl. cheese. 


hard g to g=Engl. j; e.g. gyrus, Ital. gire. 
The labials conform apparently to no definite law. 


(c) Of the liquids &c., r appears to be older than 1, Greek 46 
and Latin often giving 1 where Sanscrit has r. In the Romance 
languages they interchange both ways; e.g. peregrinus, Ital. pelle- 
grino; Tibur, Ital. Tivoli; lusciniolus, Ital. rossignuolo; apostolus, 
Fr. apétre; &c. ; 

N also passes into either, and sometimes vice versa; e.g. Bononia, 
Ital. Bologna; venenum, Ital. veleno; lamella, Provengal namela ; 
hominem, Span. hombre; tympanum, Fr. timbre. In Greek, édOeiy is 
in Doric évOciv; pidratos, pivraros; Kc. 

m appears to be earlier than n; e.g. Sanscrit damam, (Lat. do- 
mum), Gr. dduov; rem, Fr. rien, Kc. 


s changes to later r in Latin; and to the rough breathing in 
Greek; e.g. arbosem, arborem; Sansc. saptan, Lat. septem, Gr. 
exra, &C. 


1 See Curtius, Gr. Ztym. p. 385, ed. 2. 
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H in Latin becomes in French almost always inaudible: 1 is often 
omitted or sounded as y; final s is not sounded; and the nasals 
merely give a twang to the vowels. 


(d) In the case of the vowels a appears to have been earlier 
than o and e, and changes through them respectively to u and i. 
Thus Sanscrit frequently has a, where Greek and Latin have the 
more forward vowels. In Latin the order of priority is a, 9, u, e, 4, 
not the reverse. (See § 196.) 


xiii. By a similar laxness of pronunciation parasitical sounds 
often arise, the organs assuming a position for one sound in the 
effort to reach or leave the position required for another sound. 


Thus from Latin vastare comes Ital. guastare; from vadium, 
guage; from vespa, French guépe; &c. ‘The same was perhaps the 
case with vivo compared with vic-si, as if from vigvo; (see § 129 ¢). 


So in English a parasitical d becomes attached to n in the vulgar 
pronunciation of gown as gownd; drowned as drownded', 


Y is by some speakers inserted before 1 (=ai) in guide pro- 
nounced gyide; kind, kyind; sky, skyi; &c.: and before u, e.g. duty, 
usually pronounced dyooty; music, use, &c., always pronounced 
myoosic, yoos; &c. But see App. A. xx, xxv. 


After a broad a=ah or er, a slight raising of the tip of the tongue 
suggests to some speakers a vibration, and an r is the result; e.g. 
Limma Ann becoming Emma ran, &c. 


xiv. The difficulty of uttering a particular sound varies with 
different individuals, sometimes from want of practice, sometimes 
from organic defect; and where there is no absolute incapacity or 
even difficulty, there is often a greater tendency for the organs to 


assume one position, and consequently to pronounce one sound, 
rather than another. 


Thus in English we have persons pronouncing rake for Jake; 
lake for rake (cf. Avistoph. Vesp, 45); thin for sin; dound for round; 
aun, gween, for run, green; hat for at, and at for hat; wine for vine, 


and vine for wine; &c. Foreigners often pronounce tree and dat 
for three and that 


xv. As with individuals, so with tribes and nations. Certain 
sounds and certain classes of sounds are preferred or avoided, are 
frequently or never pronounced. In this way the same word may, 


48 


49 


when tribes separate from a common stock, assume gradually a. 


1 Prof. Key considers this tendency to have been widely operative in 
language, LZssays, p. 204 foll. 
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somewhat different shape (even apart from inflexions) in one tribe 
from what they bear in another, each tribe fixing differently an 
ambiguous or intermediate sound, or developing it in a different 
way. A few illustrations only can be given, (1) of the absence or 
presence of certain sounds in nations!; (2) of the different shapes 
the same root assumes in different languages. 


Ts (@) The dentals appear to be the easiest sounds, for they are st 
usually the first uttered by children and they are the most universal. 
But it is said the voiced dental d does not occur in Chinese, or in 
the Mexican and other American languages. 


(4) Several of the Polynesian languages have no gutturals; and 
several of the North American have no labials. In the language of 
the Sandwich Islands the gutturals and dentals are indistinguish- 


‘able. ‘It takes months of patient labour to teach a Hawaian 


youth the difference between k and t, gandd, 1 andr.” Steel is 
pronounced nearly as £i/a; Cook as tute; &c. 


(c) Again the sharp and flat sounds are not distinguished in any 
Polynesian dialect. So the Welsh often pronounce sharp for flat; 
e.g. pet for bed: and the inhabitants of Saxony are said not to know 
the distinction. Cf. App. A. vii. 


The Sanscrit has aspirated flat mutes (b+h, g+h, d+h); 
the ancient Greek had aspirated sharp mutes p+h, k+h, t+h; 
the Romans had neither. 


(¢) The labio-dentals denoted in English by F and V are absent 
from Hottentot and Australian languages, and probably from an- 
cient Greek. F is absent also from Finnish, Lithuanian, ‘Tamil, 
Burmese, &c. 


(f) 8 is absent altogether from some American and Polynesian 
dialects: L is absent from Zend, Japanese, and several American and 
African tongues. The Chinese substitute 1 for r, saying, e.g. Eu- 
lopa for Europa, and (avoiding the pronunciation of two consonants 


_ together), Ki-/i-sse-tu for Christ. 


(g) The Arabic and cognate languages have peculiar guttural 
and gutturo-dental consonants. ‘The Indian languages have a pecu- 
liar palatal class. ‘The Hottentots accompany the pronunciation 
of other letters with peculiar clicks, 


2. ‘The variation of the same root in languages of the same 52 
stock is best illustrated by the law which Grimm (following in 
Rask’s track) showed to prevail between the Sanscrit, Greek and 


1 These statements are chiefly from Max Miller, Lectures, Second 
Series, p. 167, &c. 
Vy 
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Latin together, compared with the Gothic and low German dialects, 
cn the one hand, and the old High German and its stock on the 
other, the one having an aspirated mute or fricative, where the 
second has a flat mute, and the third a sharp, and so on. Initial 
mutes exhibit the law most clearly, being freest from the influence 
of neighbouring consonants, and dentals most regularly. The Eng- 
lish is here taken as the representative of Gothic, and the modern 
German as representative of high German. 


§ Greek 6 Ovyarnp, Onp,  Oupa, pedv. 

( Latin f fera, fores. 
English d daughter, deer, door, mead, 
German t, or th=t fochter, thier, thor, meth, 
Greek 6 ddovs, Sapav, Svo, dev,  Udap. 
Latin ad dens, domare, duo, édere, unda. 
English t tooth, tame, two, eat, water. 
German z ors xahn, zadbmen Zwei, essen,  Wwasser. 
Greek r Dor. rv Att. cv, pets, TO. 
Latin t tu, tres, tenuis, is-tud, frater. 
English th thou, three, thin, that, brother. 
German a du, drei, diinn, das, bruder, 


Similarly a Greek aspirate often corresponds to a Latin s. 


xvi. It results from the action of these laws, both those of s3 
sudden and those of gradual change, that while the same word may 
under different influences give rise to variously modified forms, the 
same form may also eventually result from different original combi- 
nations of sounds. 


e.g. page in English is in its different senses derived respectively 
from Greek vaidiov and from Latin pagina. 


From the three Latin words mare, major, mater come three 
French words all pronounced alike; viz. /a mer, le maire, la mére. 


ta 


xvii. ‘The introduction of foreign words into a language is 
subject to special phonetic conditions. One nation has rarely got 
just the same set of sounds as another, or allows the same combina- 
tions. Consequently in adopting a foreign word by the sound 
an approximation more or less clumsy has to be made, and a greater 
divergence is sometimes caused by the tendency to approximate to 
a familiar indigenous word, especially if it seem to afford an intelli- 
gible etymology. 


e.g. the Romans had Hercules for ‘HpaxAjjs; and in early Latin 
tecina for réyyn; Clutémestra for K\uratpynotpa. 
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_ The English pronunciation of such words as pure (pyoor) is 
said to be from an attempt to imitate the French uz. 


As errors caused by what has been called Popular Etymology 
may be quoted Jerusalem artichoke for Girasol which comes from 
gyrus and sol: walnut, which is from Angl. Sax. wwealb-knut, i.e. 
foreign or Italian zut. 


xvili. The use of letters reacts on the sounds. They rarely fit 
each other precisely to start with; and the pronunciation has a 
constant tendency to change, while the spelling remains. ‘The 
letters then become symbols of different sounds from those proper 
to them, and sometimes are supposed to carry, and thence do carry 
these new sounds into other words. In the case of foreign names 
the want of correspondence in the alphabets is an additional cause 
of error to that named in the preceding paragraph. 


CHAPTER V. 
LATIN ALPHABET IN GENERAL}, 


Tue alphabets of all Italian peoples were borrowed immediately ; 


from that of the Dorian Greeks of Italy and Sicily. ‘The Roman 
or Latin alphabet was probably obtained from the trading colony of 
Cumz. Its oldest form, as collected from coins and inscriptions, 
dating between the end of the Samnite wars (272 B.C. = 482 U.C.), 
and the end of the second Punic war (201 B.C.=553 U.C.), con- 
tained the following twenty letters; A, B, C, D, E, F, H, 1, K, L, M, N, 
0, P, Q, R, 8, T, V, x. 


The Romans appear never to have used the three aspirates which 
the Greek alphabet contained, 6, 6, WY (=X): and there is but 
slight evidence of their having at first taken Z, 


In the course of the century, 300 to 200 B.c., a modified form 
of C, viz. G, was introduced, in order to distinguish the flat from 
the sharp guttural; and K was used only in very few words. 2, if 
it ever had been in use, had passed out again. In Cicero’s time or 
somewhat earlier, the characters Z and Y¥ were used in writing words 
borrowed from the Greek. 


‘The Romans devised a very simple nomenclature for the letters, 
the vowels being denoted by their own sound, the explosive con- 
sonants and h by a vowel after them, the fricative consonants by 


1 See Corssen, Anssprache, i. 1 foll. ed. 2. 


wn 
e 


w 


aT 
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a vowel before them. The vowel used fer this purpose was e, 
excepting that the gutturals k and h were called ka, ha, q was called 
qu, and x was called ix. 


The consonants were not, so far as we know, written double 
before Ennius (who is said to have introduced the practice), the 
first inscription containing doubled letters being A.U.c. 565: but 
from that period the practice began, and, if we judge from inscrip- 
tions, became predominant about the time of the Gracchi, and con- 
stant twenty years later. Plautus could have used the doubled 
letters ‘only in his last years, if at all. 


To denote the length of a vowel several methods were tried. 
(1) They doubled the vowel!. This method introduced into Latin 
by the tragic poet Accius prevailed in inscriptions from about 130 
to 75 B.c. It was also used by other Italian nations, but neither in 
Oscan nor Latin waso doubled. After Cicero and Cesar’s time 
the double i had a different meaning, the second i being a semi- 
consonant; e.g. Pompeijus, &c. 


(2) The length of ani was often denoted by writing the diphthong 
. ei, but also and most usually since Sulla’s time by making the 
i taller than the other letters. In imperial times this sign appears 
to have sometimes stood between two vowels to denote the semi- 
consonant I (i.e. J), In later times, e.g. even in Domitian’s reign, 
in some Spanish inscriptions the tall I is used indiscriminately for 
long and for short vowels, and also for the semiconsonant. 


(3) Since about the time of Cicero’s consulate, a long vowel 
was frequently denoted by an accent, e.g. Jalid: but this too came 
gradually to be misapplied. 


The Emperor Claudius attempted to introduce three new cha- 6s 


racters; viz. an inverted digamma (4) for v when used as a semi- 
consonant: a reversed Greek sigma (3) for the combination bs or 
ps: and the sign of the Greek spiritus asper (+) for the middle 
sound between i and u; that is, according to inscriptions in which 
we find it used, merely to represent the Greek vy (not for the doubt- 
ful vowel in max) mus, &ce.). The first and the last of these new 
signs are found in inscriptions of this reign; the antisigma, as it 
was called, is not found. 


The following table contains the letters of the Latin alphabet & 


with their signs and probable pronunciation, as inferred chiefly from 
the facts respecting the several letters given in the ensuing Chapters. 


1 Probably this is the meaning of the double u which occurs regu- 
larly in the gen. sing. and nom. and acc. plur. of u stems in MSS. of 
Pliny, &c.; e.g. vagituus, specuus. 
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Old signs Cir. 80 B.C. 
(other than in (Ritschl. 
next col.) tab. Lx1x.) 
AAAAA 
B 


Modern eines Pronun- 


Greek letter 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
PFI F 
CG G 
H 
: I 
K 
y -- 
WM M 
N N 
00 O 
E b 
? Q 
RR R 
sz S 
THT: al 
\ ny 
Xx x 
> 4 
Modern, Pronunciation. Greek. 
Al al ay(=yes) earlier AI 
AE ae (cf. § 258) later AI 
EI ei Engl. (fate) EI 
AU au Germ.au (haus) AY 
OU ou Engl. o (note) or 


signs. ciation, eee 
Aa a ah A 
Bb be 6 B 
Cae ce k K 
Dd de d A 
Ee e ie open oie 
close e) 
Ff oe ip (cf. § 98) 
Gg ge igieruc) ee ae 
Hh ha b(hat) ‘ 
feet Hes I 
Kk ka k K 
bat el Vs A 
Mm em m M 
Nn en se S, 
Oo oO payee Soe vaigh 
; ont) 
Pp pe p II 
Cq> qu ck K 
Rr er r(trilled) P 
Soe es s(sharp) 2 
lst te t © 
Uu Engl. 00: OY: 
ced = he 
in oxi) OY 
Xx ix x ro} 
Yy(Ypsilon) wu Fr. Ne 
Zz (Zeta e (ete Sitos)a | Z 
Modern. Pronunciation. Greek, 
EU eu Ital. ex EY 
OI oi nearly oi (boil) earlier 0} 
OE oe (cf. § 263) later 01 
!UI ui as Fr. out (cf.§ 222) 
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The Greek v was Fr. u. (It did not correspond to Latin u, 
which Greek expressed by ov). The Greek w was probably the 
sound of English aw. It must be remembered that the contraction 
of oo in Greek gives ov, not w3; of ee gives et, not 7. Moreover 
the name of o was 08; of « was ef. On the English 6 and 4 being 
really diphthongs, see § 2«. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LATIN ALPHABET IN DETAIL. 


LABIALS AND LABIODENTALS1. 
P. 


CHARACTER: in the oldest inscriptions P (but not after cir. 620 62 
U.C.), then P, last P. 


SounD: always the sharp labial mute; English p. Never aspi- & 
rated, except in Greek words; e.g. sphzra, philosophus. 


PosITION: never final, except in volup (for volupe). It can 64 
stand immediately in same syllable 


1. before 1 or r; e.g. plaudo, prandeo, &c. 
2. after 8; e.g. spatium, splendor, sprevi, &c. 


REPRESENTATION: (i) of Greek 1. 7 (ps for y): e.g. mvevpa- 65 
rixos, Pheumaticus; IroAeaios, Ptolemzus; Wado, psallo; &c. 


2. rarely B; e.g. @piayBos, triumpus (later triumphus). 


3. frequently ; e.g. mophipa, purpiira; Aididos, Tdudirtos, 
@ioveixns, Dipiilus, Pampilus, Pildnices; @apvixns, Parnaces; &c. 
almost always in inscriptions before cir. 660 U.C. (see § 132). 


1 In the following account of each letter, the term Representation 
has been confined to the way in which one language transcribes the words 
borrowed from another: Correspondence to the etymological correspon- 
dence, i.e. the shape which the same stem, though forming perhaps a 
verb in one and a noun in another Janguage, assumes in sister languages. 
The instances of correspondence are almost all selected from Curtius, 
Griech. Etym. and ed. Influence is used for the way in which a letter 
affects others, weakness for the way in which it is affected by others. 
The sound is inferred from the facts here collected. Throughout, great 
help has been obtained from Corssen’s Aussprache, &c., and in some 
parts from Luc. Miiller’s De re metrica. 
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(ii) in Greek by w; e.g. Papirius, Iameipios {also Tlazriptos) ; 
capitolium, camitwAvoy; Spurius, Sropios; Appius,” Ammos; Kc. 


CORRESPONDENCE: I. to an origiaal Indo-European p. 


2. to Greek 7; e.g. rapio, ap7-afw; septem, émra; pac-iscor, 
pang-o, pig-nus, m7yy-vupt, aor. énay-nv; pater, warnp; imple-o, ple- 
nus, wi-p-7Ay-wt, TANO@; pannus, wyvos; pullus, moos; palma, 
maXapn; népos, neptis, dveWios, Pisum, wicos; Dilleus, widos; pluo, 
TAé@, TAVY@; Dis, puteo, pitris, muov, vO; pulmo, TVEvPLaV, TAev- 
pov; &c. 


3. to Greek @; e.g. ciput, cdpillus, cepady; ops, ddevos. 


4. to Greek 8 in pasco, Bécka. 


5. rarely to Greek x. So probably lipus, Avcos; spdlium, 
oKvAov; sepes, presepis, o7Kds. 


Possibly these Latin words may have been borrowed from the 
Umbrian or Oscan, in which p often corresponds to an original k. 


SUBSTITUTION: p is often a substitute for b; e.g. sup-porto 
for sub-porto; op-timus for ob-timus; scrip-si, scrip-tus from 
scrib-o; op-sides (in early inscriptions) for ob-sides; &c. 


INFLUENCE: 1. before p the prepositions sub, ob, ad become 
sup, op, ap in pronunciation, though not always in writing; e.g. sup- 
porto, op-portunus, ap-pello; &c. Possibly this was the original 
form of sub, ob (compare super, é7i). 


2. requires a preceding nasal to be m, not n; e.g. impar, 
com-porto; &c. ru-m-po compared with fu-n-do. 


WEAKNESS: 1. changed (cir. 650 U.C.) to b before 1 in the 
word publicus, for poplicus, from populicus (old form pouplicos). 
So Publius is Idmcos in Polybius and Dion. H.). ; 


2. becomes m before a nasal suffix; e.g. som-nus compared 
with sdp-or, sdp-io. And comp. trépidus with trémo. 


INSERTION: 1. P is naturally pronounced in passing from 
m tot orsorl; e.g. sum-p-tus, sum-p-si; em-p-tus, em-p-si; tem- 
p-to for the (etymologically better) form ten-to; hiem-p-s for hiems; 
exem-p-lum, from exim-ére; tem-p-lum, comp. Tépevos. In amp- 
sancti, am-p-lus, the p may be for b in amb-, 


2. In late imperial language we have dam-p-num, calum-p- 
niare, &c. 


67 


68 


69 


7O 
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B. 
CHARACTER: similar to modern B. 71 
SounpD: the flat labial mute; English b. 72 


In later Latin inscriptions, not frequently before the 4th cen- 
tury A.D., words were written with v for b, chiefly between vowels 
(e.g. devitum, sivi, Lesvia, verva), and b for v (e.g. bolo, berba, 
bixit; hence Danubius for the earlier and correct Danuvius), one 
or both having then perhaps the sound of labial v. ‘The confu- 
sion is also found in the MS. of Gaius, and in the Florentine MS. 
of the Digest. Flabio. Jubentius are rare instances from the 2nd 
century after Christ. Besbius (cf. § 90. 3) for Vesuvius in Pompeian 
inscriptions. 

PosiTIoN: Final only in ab, sub, ob. 73 

It can stand immediately in same syllable before 1 or r; e.g. 
blandus, brévis, briima, &c. 


REPRESENTATION (i) in Greek by 8; e.g. Aboriginum, 74 
*ABopryivev; Umbrici, *OuSprxo; Bovillani, BoiANavoi; &c. 
(ii) of Greek: 1. ordinarily 8; Bais, basis; Borwroi, Beoti; &c. 


2. For qd and mw Ennius always used b, at least in the words 
Burrus for IIvppos, and Bruges for @pvyes (Cic. Or. 48, § 160). 
Probably Ennius was following the etymological correspondence 
(see next section). 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to an original Indo-European b or bh, 75 
or, in the middle of a word, to an original dh. 


2. to Greek 8; e.g. brevis, Bpayvs; bulbus, BoABos; balare, 
BdAnxaopat. 

3. to Greek mr; e.g. ab, amo; buxus, wigos; carbasus, xapma- 
gos; lambo, labium, Narrow, Aapiooe. 

4. medial b to Greek ¢ (frequently); e.g. amb-, dudi; ambo, 
dudw; labor, dAp-avw; umbo, umbilicus, dudadds; niib-es, véd-os; 
orb-us, dpp-avds; sorb-e0, popéw; glibo, yi; scribo, ypade. 
So probably the derivative suffix -ber (comp. fero) to -pdpos (pépw); 
e.g. salii-ber, candéla-brum. 


5. medial b to Old Italian f; e.g. tribus, Umbr. trefu; sta- 
bulum, Umbr. stafu; tibi, Umbr. tefe; sibi, Oscan sifei, 


SUBSTITUTION: 1. It is in several words a substitute for an 76 
earlier dv. Thus bis, bellum, Bellona, Bellius, bénus are for dvis, 
dvellum, Dvellona (so in S. C. de Bacchan. 568 A.U.c.), Dvellius, 
dvonus (dvonoro i.e. bonorum in epitaph on Scipio, son of Barbatus, 
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cir. A.U.C..500). C. Duellius the consul of 494 A.U.C. is said to have 
been the first of the family called Bellius! (Cic. Or. 45, § 153). 


2. In afew words, it stands for medial v in order to avoid 
the combination uu. ‘Thus bubile, bubulcus from bovile, bobulcus, 
when o was giving place to u (§ 213); deferbui from deferveo; 
jiibeo from a root jou- (comp. oid pert. jousi), joveo (jubeo), jus, 
jaro being fairly parallel to cAveo, causa, ciiro. Cf. dubius, § 926. 


INFLUENCE: It requires the preceding nasal to be m; e.g. com- 
buro compared with conduco; im-buo with in-duo; im-berbis, com- 
bibo, &c. 


WEAKNESS: 1. Before a sharp (s or t), b is sometimes changed 
top; e.g. scrip-si, scrip-tus from scrib-o; op-sequi for ob-sequi; op- 
. tineo for ob-tineo, &c. In compounds with sub, ob, the inscriptions 
before cir. 650 U.c. have p; later inscriptions and MSS. oscillate. 
So occasionally urps, pleps for urbs, plebs. But in os-tentum, sus- 
cipere, sustuli, asporto, &c. b in obs, subs, abs is omitted, 

2. Before c, g, p, f, sub and ob are assimilated; e.g. suc-curro, 
oc-cumbo, suggero, suppono, suffero, &c, 

3. Before f, ab takes the form au; e.g. aufugio, aufero (but 
abs-tuli, ab-latum); or b is dropped; e.g. afui, afore. (On af see 
§ 97 n.) 

4. In dmitto, dperio, oportunus (if they are compounds) the b 
is omitted. [Some consider the dat. abl. in -is to have arisen from 
an omission of b (or bh), filiis being for filiabus. ] 

5. b becomes m before a nasal suffix; e.g: sum-mus for sub- 
mus (for sup-imus); scam-num compared with scab-ellum; sam- 
nium (7 Savviris Polyb.) with Sabini. So perhaps glémus is for. 
gl0b-mus. 


CHARACTER: In a few of the oldest inscriptions before 500 U.C. 

_ the modern shape with the middle strokes not reaching to the 

bottom is found, but not afterwards. ‘The usual form has the four 

strokes of equal length and all inclined, not vertical. Verrius 

Flaccus (in Augustus’ time) wished to use only half the ordinary 

letter as its sign at the end of words before an initial vowel, on 
account of its faint sound. 


SounD: the labial nasal; English m. 
At the end of words it appears to have been scarcely audible. 


PosiTIon: very frequently final: viz. 1. in accusative and 
neuter nominative singular, and in genitive plural of nouns: 2. in 


1 In Polybius, 1. 22; 23, we read Bid\uos; (but the MSS. have Aus 
or “Ari\cos AlBcos). Diodorus (xt. 68) has AoviAXtos, 


had 
“N 


Nn 
ie} 
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1st person singular of verbs; 3. in some adverbs; e.g. tum, quam, 
nam, clam, autem, enim, partim, &c. 


Never before or after another consonant as the commencement 
of a syllable. 


REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek by p; e.g. Marcius by Mapxuos, 82 
Viminalis by Ovipivadtos; &c. 


(ii) - Greek ; ¢.g. Mapaadv, Marathon; mpaypatixds, Prag- 
maticus; &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to Indo-European m. 85 


2. to Greek pp; e.g. simul, similis, dua, duoios, Guadds; 
vémo, éu-ew (Few); mol-lis, paddxds; me, pe, cue; Magnus, magis, 
péyas, péyioros; mel, péAr, mor-ior, mor-tuus, mar-ceod, par-aive, 
Bporos (for ppords); minuo, pide; im-erus, duos; Kc. 


3. but in inflexions final m corresponds to Greek »; so in the 
acc. sing. and gen. pl. of nouns and in the rst pers. sing. of verbs: 
€.g. Rivem, paiy; Musarum, povedy; sim, siem, ciny ; ferebam, eepor. 


SUBSTITUTION: 1. for p or b before a nasal suffix; e.g. som- 84 
nus, comp. sdp-or, sép-io; scam-num compared with scab-ellum ; 
Sam-nium with Sab-ini; sum-mus with sub or sup-er. 


2. forn before a labial; e.g. im-pello for in-pello; &c. Compare 
ru-m-po with fu-n-do. 


INFLUENCE; 1. often occasions the assimilation or omission 85° 
of a preceding consonant, especially if three consonants would 
otherwise be together: e.g. flam-ma (flag-); ex&-men for exag-men; 
jai-mentum (jiig-); tor-mentum (torquére); li-men (lic-ére); ful- 
men (fulg-ére); ca-mentum (cad-ere); ra-mentum (rad-ere) ; sum- 
movere, sum-mus (sub); conta-minare (contag-); sé-mestris (sex). 


But seg-men from sec-&re; ag-men from ag-ére; &c. 


So n becomes m; e.g. im-motus for in-motus; imus, immo for 
{nimus, inimo (superlative from preposition in). 


2. prefers a short i (instead of 6 or i) before it; e.g. doc-u- 
mentum (doc-e-); monumentum (mon-e-). So till Cwsar’s time 
deciimus, facillimus, durissiimus, maritimus, &c. Similarly estiimo, 
lacriima, and in Greek words the short inserted vowel is u; eg. 
Alciimena, drachiima, Tecumessa (compared with tecina, &c.). 


WEAKNESS: 1. Final m having a faint sound fell away; in 1st 6 
pers. sing. of present, and perfect indic. and future in -bo of all 
verbs; e.g. amo, amavi, amabo; the words sum and inquam alone 
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retaining it, Cato is said to have written recipie, dice, &c. for reci- 
piam, dicam (recipiem, dicem?). Cf. Quintil. 1. 7, § 23; 1x. 4. § 40. 


2. In nouns early inscriptions frequently omit final m, but not’ 
regularly. ‘Thus in the oldest Scipionic inscription Luciom is found 
by side of Corsica, oino (for unum), Scipione, optumo (all accusatives), 
duonoro (for bonorum). ‘The omission is rare in the legal inscrip- 
tions, and in others also after 620 U.c., but is found in the vulgar 
wall inscriptions at Pompeii; and towards the end of the third cen- 
tury after Christ becomes frequent again (even in words which are’ 
not nouns; e.g. mecu, dece, oli for mecum, decem, olim). 


Woa is for nenum (ne-oinom, i. e. ne-unum). 


3- Beforea vowel, a final syllable in m was disregarded in verse : 
and com in composition dropped its m; e.g. co-ire, cohibeo, coheres, 
coopto; cigo (com-ago), cdperio (com-operio), cémo (com-emo). 
But m is retained in cémes, com-itium, comitor ; cém-édo, 


So circu-itus; but circum-ago. 


4. Before most consonants except the labials p, b,m, m becomes 
nN; e.g. an-ceps, prin-ceps, nunc (num-ce), tantundem (tantum), 
ean-dem, eorun-dem, con-sul, con-fero, con-jux, con-venio, septen- 
trio, aliquan-diu, &c. So quoniam for quom jam. 

In a few compounds of com m is omitted; e.g. co-gnosco, co- 
gnatus, cd-necto, cdnitor, céniveo, cénubium. So in old time cosol 
for consul and this formn was retained in the abbreviation cos; also 
in inscriptions cosentiont, &c. Cf. §§ 168, 167, 2. 


5. mbefore r became b; e.g. hibernus is for hiemrinus (cf. 
xetpepivos). Soin Greek Bpords from root pop-, morior. 


V as Consonant. 
CHARACTER: always v, whether as vowel or consonant. 87 
(Throughout this article v is used for the consonantal sound, u for 
the vowel.) 
SounD: as the English w, or perhaps, at least originally, the ss 
more vocal Fr. ou in oui. 
PosiTIon: always before a vowel. Not after any consonant, &% 
except qd, 8, 8, 1,r; e.g. avis, pingvis, svavis, salvus, servus. 


REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek}, 1. usually by ov (which » 
was also the usual representation of v as vowel); e.g. Servius, Zep~ 


1 The Oscan v was represented in Greek by the digamma; e. g. 
Joveis, AcovFet; Clovatius, kAoFarwt ; tovtiks, ToFro. — Quintilian says 
‘AZolicee litterae, qua ‘servum,’ ‘cervum’que dicimus, etiam si forma a 
nobis repudiata est, vis tamen nos ipsa persequitur (xii. 10. 29). 
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ovios; Venusia, Odevoveia (Polyb.); Veil, Ovjior; Volsci, OvdAcKos 
(Strab.), OvodoseKor, (Dion. H., Plut.), Ovodooxor (Plut.); Qvinti- 
lius Varus, Kouwridios Ovapos (Joseph.); Juvenalia, *Tovovevadta; 
Qvadratus, Kovddparos (Dio Cass., Epit.); Zquum Faliscum, Ai- 
Kovovppdarirkov; Svessula, Sovéscovda (Strab.); &c. 

2. after q, beforei, also by v or o; e.g. Qvintus, Kowros (Polyb., 
Diod., Dion. H.), Kuwros (Dio Cass.); Qvintilius, Koivridios 
(Mon. Ancyr.), Kuwridwos (Dio C.); Nonis Qvintilibus, KuyriAias 
Novas (Plut.); Aqvinum, ’Axvivoy (Strab., Plut.); &c. 

But qvi=xv, e.g. Aqvillius, "AxvA\tos; Qvirinus, Kupivos; Qui- 
rites, Kupira: (but Kupira, Dio); Aqvileia, "AxvAnia; Tarqvinius, 
Tapxvmos. 

3. by £6 rarely, except in Plutarch, who has for Flavius 
aBros (also SAaowos); Livius, AiSios (also Polyb.); Varro, Bap- 
pov; Fulvius, bovAStos; Servilia, SepSidia, (Servilius, Sepou/Adtos) ; 
Voconius, Boxwvos; &c. So Pulvillus, MoASAdos; Flavus, Flavius, 
®daBos, PAaBios, also @daovios (Dion. H.); Vesuvius, BeoBros 
(Dio C. App.), but Overovowos (Diod.); Beneventum, Bevesevrov 
(Appian), but Beveoveyroy (Appian, Strabo), Beneventana, Ovevoay= 
tavy (Polyb.). Nerva and Severus in contemporary inscriptions are 
Nepova, NepBa; Seovipos, S<Bipos. In and after the sixth century 
after Christ 8 appears frequently for v. Compare § 72. 

(ii) of Greek. V as consonant is never found in transferring 
a Greek name into Latin, the digamma, which alone had the same 
sound, not being in use in the time of the Roman writers. 


CORRESPONDENCE: I. to original Indo-European V: sometimes 91 
(e.g. in first four instances given infr. 3) to G (where Greek has 8). 


2. to Greek F, which often fell away without altering the word, 
sometimes was replaced by o or v; e.g svum, aiFés, dei; dvis, 
bFts; Avis, olwvds (oFtwvos); Svum, wFov; silva, vAn (for vAFa); 
svavis (for svad-vis), svadus, dds (for oFndus); vallus, FyAos; vel- 
lus, villus, Fépiov, efpos; Véhere, Foyos; vénum, Vén-e0, avos; Vér, 
Féap, jp; verbum, Fepéw, pia; Vesper, Féomepos; vestis, Fev-vupt, 
ecOns; vétus, Feros (a year); videre, Fidciv, (Lac. Bideiv) oida; 
viginti, Feixoot, Bocot. Fixarz, (Lacon. Beixati); vidla, Fiov; vitu- 
lus, Firadds; Vitex, vi-men, Firéa; vomere, Feyu-eiv; volvo, Fedva, ° 
cio. 

vah, v@, 6a, oval; Vinum, oivos; Vicus, oikos. The noise of 
frogs is represented by xoaé, which Ovid imitates by ‘sub agua 
sub aqua maledicere tempiant.’ (Met. VI. 376.) 

Arvum, dpow, doupa; nervus, vedpov ; véreor, ovpos, a watcher 
(Fop-). % 

3. to Greek 8; e.g. vén-io (béto, perbito, Osc. benust = venerit), 
Baivw; vivo Bios, Biw; Voro, BiBpdoxw, Bopa; ervum, SpoBos; 
severus, o¢Bas, c¢Bopat ; vélo, BovAopar 
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SUBSTITUTION: In verse the vowel u is sometimes hardened into 
the consonant v. Thus in Plautus, tvos, svos, tvi, svi; &c., fvit, 
pver, pvella, dvorum, (comp. above § 76 dvonoro, dvello); in dactylic 
poets, svo (Lucr. twice); genva (Verg., Stat.); pitvita (Hor.), 
patrvi (Stat.), sinvatis, sinvatur (Sil.). Alsolarva, larvatis (Hor.), 
for irua, laruatis (Plaut.); milvus and reliqvus after the 8th cent. 
U.c. for the earlier militis, rélicitis. In tenvis, tenvia, tenvior, the 
consonantal v seems to be the regular pronunciation: Statius’s use 
is peculiar. See § 142. 


INFLUENCE: 3. The vowel 6 when following v (consonant 93 


or vowel) was retained till the Augustan age and later, though after 
other letters it had usually changed to u; e.g. servos, nom. sing., 
zavem, &c. Vorto and derivatives are said by Quintilian (i.7.25), 
to have been changed to verto, &c. by Scipio Africanus (i.e. 
minor), but the forms with e are not usually found in republican in- 
scriptions. 

2. medial v causes omission of preceding consonant; e.g. sé- 
yéco for sed-voco; séviri for sexviri; pavi from pasco (for pas-sco). 


3. The consonantal character of v is shown by its use in metre 
(a) in not causing elision, e.g. diceré verba : 

(4) in lengthening with another consonant a preceding short 
vowel. Comp. volvo, volutus. But it has not this effect when fol- 
lowing a; e.g. dava. 

WEAKNESS: 1. v between two vowels usually fell away, or 
resumed its vowel power and formed a diphthong or long vowel 
with the preceding vowel: the succeeding vowel was absorbed in 
either case. 

(a) in perfect suffix; e.g. amaram for amavéram; fléram for 
filéveram; noram for novéram; plui for pitivi; audieram for audivé- 
ram; amasse, for amavisse; pettit, petit for pétivit; fovi for fév-vi; &c. 

(4) nauta for navita; auceps for dviceps; cautor for cavitor; 
cauneas for cave ne eas (Cic. Div. Il. 40); Gnaeus for Cnaivos; 
preedes for prevides; ztas for evitas; preco for previco (voc-are), 
horsum for ho-vorsum; hornus for ho-ver-nus; cunctus for co(m)- 
vinctus; priidens for prévidens; Juppiter for Jévipater; jicundus 
for jévicundus; jinior for jivénior; ipilio for dvipilio (cf. Bouzo- 
Ros); niiper for ndvumper; oblitus for oblivitus; rursum for re- 
versum; brima for brévima; nélo for névélo; neu, seu for neve, 
sive (neve, seve old). 

So in Plautus, Jévem, ovis, béves, brévi, and (after Greek model) 
navem are monosyllables, and avonculus, oblivisci trisyllables. 

2. V, after any other consonant than 4q, g, 8,1, or r, was vocalised: 
e.g. vacuus for (old form) vézivos. (Plautus wrote always vacivos 
or vocivos.) Compare conspicuus, arduus, annuus, noctua, with 
longinqvus, curvus, fulvus. (But also sis, irriguus, patrius.) 
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Poets, rarely after Augustan age, sometimes vocalised a (usually) 
consonantal v. Thus sitadeo, siésco (Lucr.); siiérunt (Cic.); 
siétus (Lucr., Hor.); consecue(Lucr.), adsecue, obsecuum (Plaut.) ; 
Kctidi, Aciie (for aqve) Lucr. So also sdliio, dissdliio, &c. (Lucr., 
Cat., and elegiac poets); vdliio (elegiac); siltiz (Hor.). 

decuria, centuria, ciria are by some supposed to be for dec- 
vir-ia, cent-vir-ia, co-vir-ia. 


3. v fell out in some few words; e.g. sévium for svavium; 
tibi, te for tvibi, tve; ungo, tingo, urgeo for ungvo, tingvo, urgveo. 
(in slave names, e.g. Publipor, Marcipor, por is for puer, probably 
the e being extruded). 


So also qum, qur is sometimes written for quom, quor, or 
cum, cur. 


4. Apparently an initial v has fallen off in some words begin- 
ning with r and 1; e.g. résa, podov, Aol. Bpodov; rigare, Bpéyew; 
radix, pita, Lesb. Bpiada; lacer, paxos, Lol. Bpaxos; lipus, Germ. 
avolf; laqueus, Bpoyxos, rota for vrdta (from vortere). (Compare 
our pronunciation of qwreck, wreak, wrong, wrought, &c.) 


5. vafter d hardened to b, and then d fell off; e.g. duellum, 
bellum, &c. (see § 76). 

In a few words medial v changed to b; e.g. deferbui, bubile; 
see § 76. 2, and compare the examples in § 90. 3. 


6. On the confusion in late Latin of v and b see § 72. 


F. 


CHARACTER: before 500 U.c. sometimes |', which is also gs 
found in (later) cursive writing ; e.g. the wall inscriptions at Pompeii. 
(See also E, § 226.) The sign F is the olic digamma, which the 
Latins adopted instead of 8, which form was used by the Etruscans, 
Umbrians, and Oscans. 


SounD: a sharp labio-dental fricative formed between the upper 96 
teeth and under lip: English F. ‘The dental element appears to 
have been predominant. 


PosITION: never final except in the old rarely used form of ab, 37 
viz. af}, Can stand in the commencement of a syllable before 1 or 
r; e.g. fluo, frango; but not after a consonant. 


REPRESENTATION: 1. in Greek by @; e.g. Fabius, SaB.0s; o8 


1 This word, apparently an Italic form of the preposition ab, is 
found only before consonants, chiefly in Republican inscriptions; e.g. 
af Capua, af vobeis, af solo. Corssen holds af, ab and au (sce § 78. 3) 
to be all three of distinct origin (Aussfr, 1. 152—157, ed. 2). 
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Fortuna, Poprovva; Furius, Povpios; Fidenz, d.djvn; prefectorum, 

mparpexrav (Polyb.) &c. Quintilian (1. 4,14) says the Greeks used to 

pronounce the Latin f with an aspiration, and instances Cicero's 

ridiculing a witness for not being able to pronounce the first letter of 

Fundanius. 

2. of Greek ¢, not until 4th century after Christ. So in the 
MS. of Gaius, elefantis, chirografis, &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to an original Indo-European bh and dh. 


: 2. to Greek initial @ (which was 7 followed by an aspirate, 

not English ph orf); e.g. fa-ri, fa-ma, gavar, dyun; fir, dap; 
fero, hepa; fluo, prva (bubble); fratér, dparnp (clansman); fu-i, 
pve; folium, dvAdov; farcio, dpdccw; figa, Piyy; frigo, dpvya; 
fagus (beech), nyos (eak); fallo, ofa; fungus, opoyyos; funda, 
opevdovn. 

3. to Greek B (rare); e.g. frémo, Bpéuo; fascino, Bacraivo; 
fOd-io, 8od-pos. 

4. to Greek x (which was x followed by an aspirate ); e.g. frio, 
xpiew; fel, xody; fa-mes, fa-tisco, xjros, xarif@; frénum, xadwvds; 
finis, cxoivos. 

5. to Greek digamma, later an aspirate; e.g. frango, Foryvupt, 
pyyvupe; frigeo, frigus, pryéw, pryos. 

6. to Greek initial 9 (which was 7 followed by an aspirate, not 
English 24); e.g. fé-mina, Oj-Avs; -fen-do, Gelvw; féra, np, ALOl. 
yp; foris, @vpa; fi-mus, sub-fi-o, Ovyos, Gia, Ovedra; fingo, 
fig-ura, O:yydvo, Oiypa. Also to medial 6 in riifus, épv0-pos. 


SUBSTITUTION: 1. for d in preposition ad; e.g. before af- 
fero, af-fatim, &c. 


2. In ef-féro, ef-fatus for older ecfero, ecfatus, the first £ may 
perhaps be only a mark of a long syllable for 6fero, éfatus. 


INFLUENCE: 1. requires a preceding nasal to be n; e.g. in- 
fero, con-fero, Xc. 


a. nf lengthens a preceding vowel; See under N (§ 167. 2). 


WEAKNEss: Parts of the stem fu- are supposed to have been 
modified and used as a verbal suffix, viz. ama-vi to stand for ama- 
fui; ama-bam for ama-fuam, ama-bo for ama-fuio. But if these 
verbal inflexions really came from that verb-stem, it was probably 
from an earlier form in which the initial was bh, not f. 


Lo) 


99 


102 
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CHAPTER VII. 


GUTTURALS AND PALATALS. 


Ba: 


CHARACTER: as above, except that ¢ was in early inscriptions 193 
sometimes angular <. 


k went out of use at an early period, probably before the 
decemviral laws, almost entirely, except in a few old abbreviations; 
e.g. in republican inscriptions, K. for Keso; k. k. for kalumniz 
causa; XVIR. SL. IVDIK. for Decemvir stlitibus (litibus) judicandis ; 
K. or KAL. for Calende ; INTERKAL. for intercalares; MERK. for 
Mercatus; and in later times K for caput, cardo, castra, carus, and 
KAR. for Carthago. In early inscriptions the words Kastorus (Cas- 
toris), Korano (Coranorum ?); Kel. for Czlius; Dekem. for Decem- 
bres also occur. ‘There was a tendency with some grammarians in 
Quintilian’s time (I. 7, 10) to use k always before a. 


SounD: K always as the sharp guttural mute: i.e. English k, 104 


C was used indiscriminately for both the sharp and flat guttural 
mute, till the beginning of the sixth century U.c., when a modified 
form (G) was introduced for the flat soumd. A few instances, pro- 
bably accidental, are found in later inscriptions. For Gaius and 
Gneus the abbreviations always followed the old form, viz. C. Cn. 
C had not the sound of s (as in English). Nor does ci before a 
vowel appear to have been pronounced as sh, except provincially, 
before the 6th or 7th century after Christ (see § 110. 4). 


PosITION: never final, except in a few words from which a 105 
short @ has fallen off: dic, duc, fac, ac, sic, hic, illic, &c. for dice, 
duce, &c. Also usually lac for lacte (nom. sing.). 


It can stand in the commencement of a syllable (1) before 1, r ; 
e.g. clamo, crimen, Kc.: (2) afters; e.g. scindo, scribo, &c. 


REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek by « always; e.g. Campani, 106 ; 
Kapmravoi; Lucius Cxcilius, Aevkios Kaikidtos ; centurio, cevruplor ; 
Curius, Kdpios; Cornelius, Kopyjwos (all in Polybius): pontifices, 
rovridixes ; Numicius, Nouixios; Cicero, Kixepwy ; Compitalia, Kop-" 
miradia; KC. 
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(iit) of Greek 1. «; €.g. Avyxds, lyncis; Kiué, Cilix; Kv- 
roy, Cyclops ; Iepdixxas, Perdiccas; Kiuwv, Cimon; Kddpos, Cad- 

mus; &c. 

_ 2, also in early times x; e.g. Bacas, (i.e. Baceas) for Baxyas 

in the (so-called) S. C. de Bacanalibus, A.U.C. 568; and in later 

inscriptions Cilo for Xitwv; Antiocus for ’Avrioyos; &c. But the 

h was usually written in Cicero's time (Or. 48. § 160). 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to an original Indo-European k. 


2. to Greek x; e.g. arx, arceo, dpxios, dpxéw; decem, déxa; 


dico, maledic-us, deixvups, dik; décet, doxet; centum, éxaroy (i.e. 

- €v-Kat-ov one hund-red); sdcer, éxvpos; c&édus, xados; c&lare, ca- 
lend, nomenclator, caheiv,chj-Tep; cérebrum, xapa; cdput, xed-adr ; 
_¢luo, cli-ens, incliitus, k\iw, xAvrdés; canis (for cvanis), kiwv; 
spécio, cxoreiv; ciiciilus, kéxxvE, cuckoo; scipio, cxim-tpov; Kc. 


3. to Greek + (cf. § 118); €.g. Voc-are, Vox, ér-os elo, by 
(stem Fer-) ; 6c-tilus, é7-w.;-a, wy; siicus, sdpio, dos; jécur, jap. 


SUBSTITUTION: 1. for g before a sharp; e.g. actus from ag-o; 


punctus from’pungo; rexi=rec-si from reg-o; &c. 

2. for h before t; e.g. trac-tus from trah-o; vec-tus from 
véh-o. 

3. frequently written for final consonant of ob, sub, ad, id, in 
composition before ¢ or q; e.g. oc-curro, suc-curro, ac-curro, ic- 
_ eirco, quicquid, acauiro. So also ecce, ecquis for en-ce, enquis. 

4. cu for quo; e.g. cum, cuius, cui, cur, &c. for quom, 
quoius, quoi, quor, &c.; cotidie for quotidie; quicumque for qui- 
quomque; aliciibi for aliquobi; écus, cdcus, hircus, xcus, anticus, 
oblicus, for equos, coquos, hirquos, zquos, antiquos, obliquos (all in 


nom, sing.); secuntur, locuntur for sequontur, loquontur. Both, 


forms were in use from the later part of the republic, till after the 


middle of the first century after Christ, when quo- began to give: 


place to quu, the forms with ¢ however remaining also, and being 


often found in our earliest MSS. Quum appears to te not earlier, 


than the fourth century after Christ; and to have been sounded 
as cum. 


INFLUENCE: 1. changes a preceding flat consonant in prepo- 
sitions and pronouns to ¢; e.g. ac-curo, ic-circo, Kc. § 108). 

2. occasions omission of preceding dental; e.g. ac for ate, 
atque; hoc for hodce. 


3. changes preceding m to n (sounded here as the guttural 
nasal § 162); e.g. hune, nunc, tunc, for hum-ce, num-ce, tum-ce ; 


anceps for am-ceps; prin-ceps for primi-ceps; sinciput for semi- 


caput; &c, 
3-2 


Gay 
vn 


107 


108 


106; 
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WEAKNESS: I. ¢ is omitted before m, n, t, the preceding 
vowel being lengthened to compensate; e.g. li-na, lu-men, com- 
pared with liic-eo; dé-ni (for décini) from déc-em; quini (for 
quincini) from quinque; lana, lanugo compared with Aay-vn; ara- 
nea with dpayvy; limus, s/ant, with licinus, crumpled, obliq-uus, 
Aéxpts, Aek-pepis; Pi-nus for pic-nus (pic-, nom. pix), va-nus 
compared with vac-uus; su-tumnus from aug-eo; diméta for 
dumec-ta; sétius for sectius; nitor for gnic-tor, comp. nixus, 
geniculum. 


Tto 


2, ¢ is often omitted when preceded by 1, r, n, and followed 


by a consonant; e.g. ar-tus for arc-tus; far-tus for farc-tus; 
ful-tus for fulc-tus; ul-tus for ule-tus; quin-tus (usually) for 
quinc-tus; nac-tus as well as nanc-tus; nasturtium for nas-tore- 
tium; fulmentum from fulc-ire; mul-si, mulsum from mulc-ére, &c. 


3. Initial ¢ is sometimes omitted before 1, r, n; e. g. lamentum 
compared with clamare; lena with ydaiva; aldpa with xodados 
(a Syracusan word ?); raudus, riidus with criidus; nidor with xvica. 


4. ci (before a vowel) is often confused with ti in the 
spelling of derivative suffixes, partly from doubts as to the etymology 
of a word, partly from the palatilisation of both ci and ti (=sh) in 
times when the MSS, were written. ci for ti does not appear, till 
an African inscription in 3rd century after Christ ; and not numer- 
ously before Gallic inscriptions and documents of the 7th century 
after Christ. ti for ci is not certainly found before end of 4th 
century after Christ. In certain proper names (e.g. Marcius, 
Martius) both forms appear to have existed as separate names with 
different origin, and then to have been confused. 


The following appears according to inscriptions to be the correct 
spelling of certain disputed words: dicio, condicio, solacium, patri- 
cius, tribunicius; 

contio, nuntius (and derivatives), fétialis, inditie, Stium, negé- 
tium, sétius. 

Both suspicio and suspitio, convicium and convitium are found 
in good MSS, ; neither in inscriptions. 


x 


_This character is a mere abbreviation for es. It is first found in 
a single sexto, referred to times before the second Punic war, and 
afterwards not until S.C. de Bacc. 186 B.C. (The inscriptions 
before this date are but few.) 


In inscriptions at all times (perhaps from regarding x as a mere 
guttural like Greek y) xs is often found instead of x; e.g. exstrad, 
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(im S.C. de Bacc.), taxsat, lexs, proxsumus, exsigito, deixserit, by 
side of exigatur, exterarum, taxet, &c. in laws of Gracchus’ time. 
So in Greek Se€oros and Sééros. In the Augustan age and sub- 
sequently, the simple x is the more frequent. 


INFLUENCE: Words beginning with s, if compounded with ex, 
usually dropped the s, but the retention is not unfrequent; e.g. 
exilium, also exsilium; expecto, also exspecto; &c. 


WEAKNESS: Before semivowels, liquids, nasals, and flat mutes, 
sex and ex in composition usually dropped x; e.g. séviri, séjigis, 
sémestris, sédecim, séni, éduco, ezcendo (but exsto or exto); 
évaddo, éjuro, émergo, elicio, énormis. So also e for ex out of com- 
position, after (rarely in inscriptions before) Augustan age. 


Before c, sex became ses; e. g. sescenti. 

Before f, ex sometimes became (or reverted to) ec; e.g. ecfari, 
ecficio. 

Before 1 and m a medial x was sometimes omitted; e. g. téla for 
texula; subtémen for subteximen; subtilis for subtexilis; mala 
for maxula; paulus for pauxillus; ala for axula; &c. 


Q. 


CHARACTER: In one or two very old inscriptions Q is like 
the Greek Koppa with a short vertical stroke: its normal form in 
the best period was with a horizontal stroke to the right. 


SouNnD: the same as k, the sharp guttural mute. It is always 
followed by the consonantal u, except in some old inscriptions 
where it is immediately followed by the vowel u (§ 119). Qu was 
probably sounded as it is in English, i.e. as kw, and was regarded m 
prosody as a single sound. But see App. A. xx. 


PosITION: never final, or followed immediately (with or with- 
out the consonantal u) by any consonant: nor preceded immedi- 
ately in the same syllable by any consonant except 8; e.g. squama. 


REPRESENTATION: (i) a in Greek by x: qu by xov, xv, Or ko, 
see § go. 


(ii) of Greek. Q is not used in writing any Greek word. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. qv to original Indo-European kv (so 
Lepsius, Donaldson, Grassmann,L. Meyer); or to k, to which a 
parasitic v very early fastened itself (Curtius, Corssen). Some 
langnages exhibit the labial, some the guttural. 


H 


i 
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2. to Greek a, Oscan p; e.g. quo-d? quo? qua-ntus? qva-lis? 
70-01, tov, mo-cos, mo-ios, lonic xd@t, Kov, Koaos, Kotos; avinque, 
aévre, JEON. mrépre (cf. wéumr-ros), Osc. pomptis; cdqvo (also written 
dvéqvo), cdavina, rérw, (Oscan?) pdpina; linqvo, re-liav-us, dela; 
séqv-or, é7-w; Savus, immos; torav-e0, rpémw. Probably also in- 
Qvilinus, célénus, cdlere, rédw, ocd, OAs. 

3. to Greek 7, Osc. Umbr. p; e.g. quis, ris, Osc. Umbr. pis; 
quisquis, Osc. pit-pit; -que, re; quattuor, réacapes, ol. micupes, 
Umbr. petur. 


_ 4 to Greek «x; e.g. qui-squil-ie, xo-cxvA-yaria; quiesco 
(cu-bo, cine), keipar, Koitn; oc-ciil-o (oquoltod for occulto S. C. ae 
Bacc.), clam, clare, cahinrw, KpuTTo. 


SUBSTITUTION: Q is found before uw in inscriptions (rarely be- 
fore A.U.C. 620), in words which commonly have ¢; e.g. pequnia 
(frequently), peaqulatus, qura, mirqurios (for mercurius). Quer- 
quetum also was found for quercetum. 


~ 


1g 


20 


INFLUENCE: 1. changes a preceding d to ¢; e.g. ac-quiro for 
Adquiro; quicquam, quicque, quicquid for quidquam, &c. 


2. changes a preceding m to n; e.g. con-queror, con-quiro, 
con-quiesco; an-quiro; tan-quam, nunquam. Before -que, and 
usually in compounds, as quiquomque or quicumque, utrumque, 
utrimque, quotiescumque, the m is generally written. 


WEAKNESS: x. When 6 was changed to u, qu passed into ¢3 y2; 
e.g. écus for éqvos; cécus for qvéqvos; cum, cur for qvom, qvor; 
see under € § 108. 4. So perhaps stereus for sterqvos, comp. ster- 
qvilinium; cenum, ciinire for quenum, comp. inqvinare. But 
sometimes q is found without v; e.g. qum, qur, &c. See above 
§ 119. 

2. Before a consonant qu changed to ¢; e.g. coctum, coxi 
(=coc-si) from coqu-o; relic-tus from relinquo. 


3.  Q fell away in certain forms of the pronoun qui (stem quo-), 
and, as the short 6 past into ti, the semiconsonantal u then fell 
away also. Hence wbi, titi, titer, unde, for québi, quodti, quoter, 
quonde. 

So vapor for quapor, comp. xarvés. 

4. -dve and -pe appear to have been collateral forms. Cf; 
§ 517, and above, § 118. 3. 


G. 
CHARACTER: a slightly modified ©. ‘The earliest inscription 122 


in which it is found is that on Scipio Barbatus, inscribed probably 
soon after 500 U.Cc. . Plutarch ascribes its invention to a Spurius 


. 
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Carvilis, who, if the freedman of Sp. Carvilius Ruga is meant, 
ifn ) school probably twenty or thirty years later. Sve under ¢ 
104). ; "i 


SounD: the flat guttural mute—English hard @. There ap- 
pears to be little, if any, evidence of its ever having the soft sound 
(g in gentle) at least before the sixth century after Christ. 


PosITION: never final. As initial it stands before vowels and 
the liquids 1, and r, and in a few words before n; e.g. glans, grus, 
gnarus, &c. (See below § 129. 3.) 


REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek, by y; e.g. Verginius, Ovep- 
yinos ; Sergius, Sépytos; Gaius, Tacos; Gneus, [yaios; Gabii, Ta3.0; 
Gellius, réhAwos; &c. 


(ii) of Greek y; e.g. T'paixos, Greeus; Spvyes, Phryges; ’Ava- 
Eayopas, Anaxagoras; Kc. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to original Indo-European g, and me- 
dial gh. ~ 

2. to Greek y; e.g. 4g0, dyo; Ager, dypos; arg-entum, arg- 
illa, dpyupos, GpyiAos; gaudeo, yat-pos, yy-Oew, ya-vupa; gigno, 
génus, yiyvoua, yevos; gus-tare, yev-opar; SNOSCO, yyyeoko; genu, 
youu ; Urg-e0, cipyw (Fepy-); rego, dpéya; fulg-eo, prcyw; vig-eo, 
vyE-NS 5 mulg-eo, apedyo 5 garrio, garrulus, yjpus, ynpva § &e. 
to Greek 8, Indo-Eur. g: e.g. glans, Badavos; gravis, Bapis. 

3. g medial, or before r, to Greek y; e.g. ango, dyxw; rigo, 
Bpéxw; anguis, anguilla, ¢yis, ¢yx-eAvs; lingo, Neiyw; Srando, xa- 
hata; gratus, gratia, yaipw, xapis; unguis, dvvé (dvux-); &c. 

4. to Greek x; e.g. viginti (but vicies), eikoor, Bocot. Fixars; 
gubernator, xuBeprrjrns; Migio, puxaopa; Gnossus, Kywooos; gum- 
mi, xéupr; Saguntum, ZdxavGa (Polyb.). 

5. to old Umbrian k; e.g. Iguvini, Umbr. Ikuvini; tergean- 
tur, Umbr. terkantur. (The old Umbrian like old Latin had no 
separate character for g as distinguished from k.) 


SUBSTITUTION: for ¢ in the word nec; e.g. neg-o, neg-otium, 
neg-lego. So probably gloria, from cluere. 


INFLUENCE: 1. turns to g the final consonant of sub, ob, and 
ad; e.g. suggero, suggredior; oggannio; agger, aggredior, aggravo, 
agglomero, agnoscor (for ag-gnoscor), &c. 

Ex in composition before g appears as e (perhaps for eg- from 
ec-); as e-gelidus, egero, egredior, &c. 


) 
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2. always gives a guttural clang (as English ng) to a pre- 
ceding nasal; e.g. con-gero, in-gredior, &c. were sounded as cong- 
gero, ing-gredior, &c. 


. WEAKNESS: 1. Medial g before a sharp consonant (t cr 8) 
is changed to c; e.g. punc-tum, punxi (=puncsi) from pun3-o; 
auc-tum, auxi from aug-eo; mulctrum from mulg-eo; &c. 


2. Medial g drops away in several cases, viz. 


(2) after 1 or r and before 8; e.g. mul-si, mulsum from 
mulgeo; mer-si, mersum from mergeo; spar-si, sparsum from 
sparg-o; &c. 


(4) after u; e.g. flu-o compared with fiuc-tus; struo with 
struc-tus; fruor with fruc-tus, friges; sii-men from sug-o; ji- 
mentum from jungo (jug-); i-mor compared with vy-pos. 


(c) before v; e.g. vivo (for gvigvo) compared with vic-tus, 
vixi (cf. Engl. “the quick and dead”); nivis with nix, ninguit 
(it snows); conivére with conixi, nixus, nic-to; brévis (for breg- 
vis) with Bpayvs; lévis with éhay’s; malo from mag-volo, 

before m in a few words; e.g. conta-minare, comp. contag-es; 
fli-men, a priest, comp. flag-rare, fulg-ére, flamma; examen for 
exagmen; sii-men for siig-men; u-mor for ug-mor (cf. vy-pos); sti- 
mulus for stig-mulus (comp. in-stig-are). (But augmen, coagmen- 
tum, fragmen, sagmen, tegmen, &c. preserve the g.) 

(d) before i in derivatives with stem mag-; e.g. major, ma- 
jestas for mag-ior, mag-iestas; and perhaps in ajo for ag-io, comp. 
ad-ag-ium., 

3. Initial g before n was rarely retained in classical times; e.g. 
nascor, natus for gnascor (i.e. gen-a-scor), gnatus (which is found 
in Vergil and in compounds cognatus, prognatus, &c.); nosco for 
gnosco (which is found in S. C. de Bacc. and also in compounds 
cognosco, ignotus, ignominia); narus (C. Or. 47) for gnarus (so 
often written: also in comp. ignarus); navus for gnavus; nixus for 
gnixus (from génu, the knee); norma compared with yvdp-imos. 
(Comp. English pronunciation of gnaw, gnat, gnarl, knee.) In the 
proper name Gneeus (which abbreviated is written Cn.) the g remained. 

Also before 1; e.g. lact-is compared with yddakr-os. 


! 


H. 
CHARACTER as above, 


SouND: the rough breathing, as in English. 


Ph, ch, th, were not sounded either as in English or as in 
German; but as p+h, k+h, t+h; ie. a rough breathing imme- 
diately after an ordinary p, k, t. 
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_ Posirion: never final, either of a word (except a few interjec- 
tions) or syllable; and never before a consonant. 


After the consonants p, c, t, r it is found chiefly in Greek 
words. Inscriptions of the 7tii century U.c. give it, though rarely 
until cir. 660 U.c. After cir. 700 U.c, they give it regularly; e.g. 
philosophus, Achilles, Thyrsis, kc. Cicero (Or. 48, § 160) says that 
at one time he spoke as the old Romans did, puleros, Cetegos, Kar- 
taginem, triumpos: afterwards he conformed to the ordinary prac- 
tice, and said Phryges, Pyrrhus (not Bruges, Burrus, as Ennius 
wrote); but still sepulera, coronas, lacrimas, Otones, Matones, 
Czpiones. Catullus wrote an epigram (LXXxxIVv) ridiculing the 
pronunciation of chommoda for commoda, hinsidias for insidias. 
See Gell. 11. 3, xl. 6, where Nigidius is quoted: ‘Rusticus fit 
sermo, Si aspires perperam.” According to Quintil. I. 5, 20, some 
inscriptions had chorone, chenturiones, prechones. 


REPRESENTATION: (i) In Greek, by the sign of the rough 
breathing; e.g. Horatius, “Oparios; Hernici, “Epyixes; Hostilius, 
“Oarihwos; &c. 


(ii) Of Greek rough breathing; e.g. ‘Hpé8oros, Herodotus; 
qpes, héros; ‘Podomn, Rhodope; Ivppos, Pyrrhus; &c. 


ph, ch, th respectively for ¢, y, 6; e.g. "Audimodis, Amphipolis; 
Xios, Chios; Gecoanoi, Thessali; Oadapos, thalamus; &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to original Indo-European gh. 


2. Initial h to Greek y; e.g. pre-hendo, yavdavw; helvus, 
XAO-n, XAG@-pos; héri, hes-ternus, yOés (where the 0 is parasitical); 
hiemps, hib-ernus, yiov, yeyuov, yeysepwos; hir (old word used by 
Lucilius for follow of hand), xeip; hirundo, yediddv; hira,. hilla, 
ndru-spex (but see § 136. 4), yodsé, xop-bn; hio, hisco, yaivw, xa- 
okw; hortus, cors (for cohors), yopros; himi, yapai. 


Medial h to Greek x in veh-o, vec-tus, éyw, dxéo. 


3. to a Sabine f!; e.g. hedus, Sab. fedus; hariolus, Sab. 
fariolus; hiréna, Sab. fasena; hordeum, Sab. fordeum; hircus, Sab. 
fircus; hostis, Sab. fostis. Quintilian attributes fordeum, foedos 
(fedos, Halm) to the old Romans (I. 4. 14). 


So forctus and horctus are said to have both been used with the 
meaning of bonus; and horda to have been an old form for forda, 
pregnant. Perhaps horreum is connected with far, 


INFLUENCE: none. 


1 So Spanish has h for Latin f; e.g. 2/o for filius. 
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WEAKNESS: I. changes (or reverts?), after a vowel, to ¢ (before 
t or 8); e.g. véh-o, vectus, vexi (=vee-si); trah-o, tractus, traxi. 


2. h was not a consonant, so as to affect the quantity of a 
preceding syllable or prevent the elision of a preceding final vowel; 
e.g. inhibet; tdllit himd; tollite himo. 


3. H between two vowels dropped out, and the vowels if like 
one another coalesced. Thus Plautus uses dehibeo, preehibeo, for 
which afterwards débeo, prebeo. So comprehendo, comprendo; 
cdhors, cors; ahénus, aé-nus; vehémens (always two syllables only 
in verse), vémens; nihil, nil; mihi (and not very frequently), mi, 
existed side by side. Dehine as monosyllable sometimes in Augus- 
tan verse. Mehercitles as trisyllable (mercules) in Phzdrus. 

Incoho is an older form for which inchoo is found as early as 
the second century after Christ at least. 


4. In several words the pronunciation appears to have been 
uncertain, and the spelling varied accordingly; e.g. harundo, 
haréna, héres, hdlus, hordeiim; aruspex, édéra, ei (interjection), érus, 
erciscund#, tmérus, imor (the preferable spelling is here given). 
Gellius (11. 3) speaks of h being formerly found in hallucinor, 
heluor, honera, honustum. Late inscriptions insert and omit h 
almost at random; e.g. haditus, hii, hauctoritas; mini, abitat, 
inospita. In modern Italian h is not sounded. 


In foreign proper names both spellings often occur; e.g. Hiberus, 
Iberus; Hirpini, Irpini; Hannibal, Annibal; &c. 


J i.e. I as consonant. 


CHARACTER: same as the vowel I. In the middle of words 
Cicero is said to have written the i twice; e.g. Aiiax, Maiia. In- 
scriptions of the imperial time, rarely any of earlier date, use a tall 
I for the consonantal i between two vowels. ‘The form j is modern. 


SounD: As English y. In the middle between two vowels it 
probably gave a sound to the preceding vowel, as if forming a 
diphthong with it, besides its own sound of y. Thus Aiiax or Ajax 
would be sounded as (English) Ay-yax; Pompeiius or Pompejus as 
(English) Pompa-~yus; quojus as Engl. quoy-yus; cujus as Engl. 
cwee-yus, 

For j after consonants in verse see below, § 142. 2. 


Position: never final. I is consonantal (1) when it stands 
as initial, before any of the vowels a, e, 0, u, in Latin words (except 
' iens from ire, ¢o go); e.g. jacio, jeci, Jovis, jugum, &e. 


(2) when it stands between two vowels, in Latin and some 
Greek words, viz.: . 
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; aj-; Gajus (but in Martial, nom, Gaiiis; voc. Gai), Trajanus, 
Bajz, Cajeta, bajulus, major, ajo; Achaja, Maja, Ajax, Grajus. 
ej-; Aquileja, Veji, pulejum, legulejus, plebejus, jejunus, pejor, 
ejus, ejulo, mejo, pejero; and proper names, as Pompejus (voc. 
Pompei as trisyllable in Ovid; as disyllable in Hor.). 


oj-; quojus, Troja, Bojos (acc. pl.). 


uj-; cujus, hujus. In tenuia, tenuior, assiduior, i is a vowel, 
u consonantal, For compounds of jacio see below. 


REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek by 1; e.g. Junius, "Iovmos; 
Julius, "IovAcos; Vejos (acc.), Ovniovs; Gajus, Taos; Pompejus, 
Tlopryios; Appulejus, "AmzovAjuos; Kc. 

(ii) of Greek «, which sometimes forms a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel; e.g. Aias, Ajax, or (Cic.) Aiiax; Tpoia, Troja; &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to an original Indo-European j. 
2. to Greek ¢ (perhaps Engl. dy); e.g. jugum, (vyov; Juppiter, 


, 


Jovis, Zevs (i.e. Ajevs); jus, broth, (a-p0s- 
3. to Greek 6; e.g. ja-m, 67. 
4. to Greek rough breathing; e.g. jécur, jap; jivenis, 787. 


SUBSTITUTION: 1. for di, gi (the i first becoming j, and then 
pushing out the preceding consonant); e.g. major for magior; Janus 
for Dianus. 


2. In verse the vowel i becomes sometimes hardened to j. ‘Thus 
in Plautus in sejo, djes (scio, dies); filjo, otjum: in the dactylic poets, 
arjetat, arjetibus (Verg. Stat. Sil.), abjete, parjete, parjetibus (Verg. 
Sil.), flijorum (or fivuiorum), steljo, omnja, precantja (Verg.); 
vindémjator, Nasidjeni, and (in alcaics) consiljum, principjum 
(Hor.); abjegne (Prop.), antjum, promuntorjum (Ovid, but see 
§ 940); ludjum (Juv.). So also in words compounded of semi- 
(e.g. semjanimus, semjesus), unless the i be really elided (e.g. sem- 
animis, semesus). In Statius téniija, téntijore (or ténvia, ténviore?) 
appear to occur; for tenvja, &c, seem impossible, 


In conubium probably the u is short in the numerous cases, in 
which the metre has been supposed to require conubjum. (See 
Luc. Miiller, p. 258, and Munro on Lucret. iil. 776.) 


INFLUENCE: 1. caused the omission of a preceding conso- 
nant; e.g. péjor for péd-ior, ower (compare pes-simus, pessum) ; 
péjéro for perjero (in good MSS.), later per-jiro; di-judico, tra-mitto, 
&c. for disjudico, transmitto (cf. 168. 3); réjectus, réjecto, for red- 
jectus, red-jecto; séjiigis for sexjugis; Janus for Djanus (for 
Dianus); see § 160. 2 ; 
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The effect attributed to j by the old grammarians that it 
lengthens a preceding vowel is usually explicable either by the ab- 
sorption of a consonant, or by the vowel being long independently ; 
but the pronunciation (§ 138) may have had some effect; e.g. in 
hoius, quoius (hijus, ciijus). 


2. Ata late period of the language it caused, (when followed by 
a vowel,) the assibilation of a preceding ¢, g, t, d; viz. ci, ti=chi, 
or shi; gi, di=ji (either with French or English pronunciation of 
j). This assibilation is not proved for any period of Latin proper 
before the 3rd or 4th century after Christ. Instances of it are 
found in old Umbrian and Oscan. 


WEAKNESS: 1. J was vocalised (rarely), when occurring be- 144 
tween two vowels, and absorbed the succeeding vowel; e. g. biga 
for bi-jiiga. 


2. J&cio in composition becomes -icio or -jécio, not -jicio. The 
regular forms are Abicio, Adicio, cdnicio, déicio, icio, inicio, dSbicio, 
proicio, réicio, traicio, the first syllable being regularly long, till end 
of Augustan age. (Manilius, Lucan, Martial, &c. have it short.) 
Dis-jacio became dissicio; por-jacio, porricio. Probably Abicio, 
cOnicio, &c. were pronounced abbicio, connicio, &c. Sometimes 
the vowels were contracted, e.g. eicit (Lucr.), reice (Verg.) as di- 
syllables. Of jécio (cf. § 42 end) we have instances in the presents 
Sjécit, trajécére (Lucr.). For Roman theory see Quint. I. 4 § 11; 
Gell. iv. 17. From ajo come ais, ait. 

In the same way the i of capio, fugio, &c. dropped away before 
-is, -it; e.g. capis, capit (for capiis, Xc.); and the i of the i- stems 
dropped away in the genitive sing. and dat. abl. plural; e.g. navis 
for navi-is; nav-ibus for navi-ibus, 


3- In late imperial inscriptions z is sometimes written for j; 
e.g. Zesus, Zanuari for Jesus, Januari: or Gi; e.g. Gianuaria, Giove 
for Januaria, Jove. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DENTALS AND LINGUALS, 
its 


CHARACTER: as above, but with the top stroke sometimes 145 
slanting, and sometimes mainly or entirely to the right or left of 
the vertical stroke. 


SounD: the sharp dental mute: English t. 146 


PosITIoNn: frequently final, being so used in verbal inflexions 147 
of the third person. Also in some conjunctions. 
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As initial it can stand immediately before r, and in the oldest 
language also (rarely) before 1; e.g. tlatum, stlis. In Greek words 
before 1 or m; e.g. Tlepolemus, Tmessus.~ It can also stand imme- 
diately after an initial s; e.g. sto, stravi: and in Greek words after 
Pp; e.g. Ptolemzus. 


On its aspiration see under H (§ 132). 

REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek by r; e.g. Titus, Tiros; Pala- 
tium, Iadariov; &c. 

(ii) (a) of Greek r; e.g. Airodoi, Etoli; Mi\tiadys, Miltiades ; 
dorpov, astrum; &c. 

(4) of Greek 6, in early period (see § 132); e.g. KopuOos, Co- 
rintus; Oéarpov, teatrum; Oiacos, tiasus; &c. 
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(c) of Greek 6, only in two or three of the oldest inscriptions; — 


e.g. "AeLavdpov, Alixentrom; Kaccavipa, Casenter. (Comp. Quin- 
til. I. 4, 16.) 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to original Indo-European t. 

2. to Greek r; e.g. ten-do, ten-e0, reivw; taurus, ravpos; tu, 
tuus, ri Dor. (cd Att.), reds; tuli, tollo, tolerare, roA-udw, TAF-var; 
terminus, répya; tero, ter-es, trua, reipw, TpiBo, Tpipa; torr-eo, 
répoopar; sto, sisto, oracis, tornpe; di-sting-uo, oriy-pa, otila; 
sterno, stra-tus, térus, crop-evvupi, otpd-pryn; stella (for ster-ula), 
aotnp(darep-); t8g0, oréyw; et, ér.; Peto, prepes, wéropa, Ti-TTw ; 
pateo, rer-avyyur; Kc. 

3. st sometimes to Greek oz; e.g. stiideo, cmevdw; So talpa, 
oranaé (also cxadow); turgeo, cmapyae (the s having fallen off as in 
tego, oreyw) ; fide 


SUBSTITUTION: 1. for d (in the preposition ad) before t; e.g. 
at-tineo for adtineo, &c. Also, in the old language, cette for 
cédite, from imperative céd6. 

2. for final d in a few words (in inscriptions) in and after the 
8th century U.C.; e.g. aput, aliut, quitquit, it; and in and after, 
rarely before, 4th century after Christ, set, at (for preposition 
2d). Haut is found in republican inscriptions. Ut is probably for 
quod. 


3. For confusion of ti with ci see under C (§ rfo. 4). 


INFLUENCE: 1. changes a preceding b, g to p, c; e.g. scrip-tum 
from scrib-o; ac-tum from 4go!. So the prepositions ad, ob, sub 


1 Lachmann (Lucr. p. 54) generalizing from Gellius’ statements 
(tx. 6, XI. 3), lays down the following rules for the guantity of the 
vowel in past participles and frequentatives. Stems in b, g, dand u (for 
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were changed (in pronunciation, though the spelling varies); e.g. 
at-tineo, optimo, supter, Kc. 


2. A preceding dor t is softened to s before a suffix com- 
mencing with t, if it was important to preserve the suffixal t; e.g. 
tons-trix from tond-eo (tonsrix was almost unpronounceable); ras- 
tram from rad-o; eques-tris from equit-, nom. eques; est, eat, for 
edt (i.e. edit, the t being preserved as the sign of the 3rd pers.). 
(See below (§ 152. 3) for another course which the language adopted 
in order to avoid the double dental.) 


3. retains a preceding original s, which before a vowel has 
passed into r; e.g. us-tus from ur-o; tos-tus (comp. tes-ta) from 
torr-eo; mes-tus from merere; arbus-tum from arbos, arbor; 
hones-tus from honos, honor; sceles-tus from scelus, sceler-is; &c. 


4. requires the insertion of p, if m would otherwise have 
preceded it; e.g. em-p-tus, prom-p-tus from emo, sumo. ‘The p is 
involuntarily pronounced, as the organs change from pronouncing 
m to pronouncing t (or s, § 70). 


WEAKNESS: 1. Initial t fell off before 1; e.g. lis for stlis; 
locus for stlocus; latum for tlatum. 


2. Drops away or is assimilated before s; e.g. misi from mitto; 
percussi from pereutio; &c. 

At the end of a word one s only is retained, and the preceding 
vowel, if short, usually remains so; e.g. virtiis for virtiit-s; regens 
for regent-s (originally regentis, § 245.2); sors for sort-s; equés for 
equét-s (equit-); compds for compdt-s; damnas for damnat-s; &c. 
But pariés, abiés, ariés for pariét-s, &c. 


3. The initial t of a suffix is changed (but see § 151. 2) tos 
after t, d, 1g, rg, 11, rr, and in a few other cases, the last letter of the 
stem being then assimilated or omitted; e.g. cisum for cad-tum; 
divisum for divid-tum; messum for met-tum; mer-sum for merg- 
tum; pul-sum from pello, (but in expultrix compared with expulsor 
the t resumes its place in order to prevent the combination sr). 


So also vicensumus or vicésimus for vicent-timus; tricensumus 
or trigésimus for trigent-tiimus; pes-simus for ped-timus; &c. 


On eques-tris for equet-tris, see above § 151. 2. 


4. tn, tm were not allowable combinations in Latin. (Etna 
is Greek.) Hence e.g. vicé-nus for vicent-nus; sexagénus for 
sexagint-nus ; &c. 


gu) lengthen the preceding vowel (e.g. actus, striictus from Ago, struo) : 


ia ¢, shorten it (e.g. dictus from dico); in p, t, are short except missus, 


sénsus: in m, n, 1,1, 8, h, retain quantity of present tense. 
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5. Final t had a weak position. -Thus it fell off: 

(a) in Umbrian; e.g. habe, facia for habet, faciat; 

(4) in the oldest Latin inscriptions of Picenum; eg. dede for 
dedet (i.e. dedit). (This is the only word in 3rd pers. sing. which 
occurs in these inscriptions.) 

(c) in vulgar inscriptions on walls of Pompeii; e.g. ama, valia, 
parci for amat, valeat, parcit, (but the t is much oftener retained) ; 

(d) frequently in inscriptions of fifth century after Christ and 
later; e.g. fece, quiesce, militavi, vixi, for fecit, quiescit, militavit, 
vixit, &c. 


6. nt fell off in 3rd pers. plur. perf. in Cato, Sallust, dactylic: 
poets, &c. (Cic. Or. 47, § 157); e.g. scripsére, amavére for scripse- 
runt, amaverunt. 

In late inscriptions sometimes fecerun, vivon, &c. are found for 
fecerunt, vivont (vivunt). 


7. A long vowel preceding a final t was shortened; e.g. ama&t 
compared with amas, amatis; amarét compared with amarés, ama- 
rétis; &c. 


D. 
CHARACTER: as above. 153 


SounD: the flat dental mute: English d. di before a vowel, 154 
at and after the end of the 4th century after Christ, was pro- 
nounced ‘cum sibilo,’ i.e. probably as ji or as j, with English or, 
perhaps, French sound of j. (See below under Z, § 195.) 


PosITIoNn: final only in sed, haud, ad, apud, and the pro- 755 
nouns id, quod, istud, illud, aliud. (Often final in early Latin, see 
below § 160. 6.) 

Never immediately precedes another consonant in same sylla~ 
ble, except in a few Greek words, and Drusus (said to be from the 
Gallic, Suet. Tid. 3); and see § 158. 


REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek by 5; e.g. Decius, Aéxsos; 156 
Cadicius, Kavdixios; Domitius, Aopirios; Fidenz, d.djvn; Kc. 


(ii) of Greek 8; e.g. 8pémavov, Drepanum; Anpoobévys, Demo- 
sthenes ; diara, dizta; Kc. 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to an original Indo-European 4d, and 157 
(medial) dh. ‘The final a@ of the ablative corresponds to an ori- 


ginal t. 
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2. (a) to Greek 5; e.g. ddmare, dayatw; daps, danzra, dei- 
mvov; densus, dacvs; ddmus, déuw, Souos; dexter, defios; dare, 
dator, Sornp, Sidwpr; ddlus, dodos; duo, dis-, diibius, dvo, dis, dio- 
ads; do, e8-ca, da, éo-Oiw; dens, ddovs (odovr-); op-pidum, pe(d)s, 
méSov, od-, (rovs); scindo, oxilo, cyidaé; unda, idap; Ke. 

(2) to Greek medial 6; e.g. fido, fides, mei@w, miotis; gau- 
dére, yneiv; va(d)s, vad-imonium, de6-dov. 


SUBSTITUTION: 1. for tv before r in words derived from 
quattuor; e.g. quadraginta, quadra, quadrupes, quadriduum (not 
quatriduum), &c. 

2. once (in a very old vase inscription) for final t: fecid for 
fecit. (The Oscan had sometimes the 3rd pers. sing. ind.) So in 
the Mon. Ancyr. adque, aliquod, for atque, aliquot. In late imperial 
inscriptions occasionally capud for caput; reliquid for reliquit ; &c. 


INFLUENCE: 1. requires a preceding consonant to be flat; e.g. 
sub-duco, ab-do, &c. 

2. changes preceding m to n; e.g. con-do (for com-do), &c. 

3. changes a following t to s, and then is assimilated or 
omitted; e.g. divi-sum for divid-tum; scan-sum for scand-tum; 
fossa from fdd-io; &c. (For d@ before tr see below.) In the pre- 
Ciceronian language cette for cédite is found. 


WEAKNESS: 1. Initial a before v dropped off, the v be- 
coming b; e.g. duonus becomes bonus. See § 76. 

2. Initial d before j dropped off; e.g. Jdvis for (old) Dibvis; 
Janus for Didnus ; jivenis, Jinius from stem diu-; jacio compared 
with didkw, Suaxrap; &c. 

3. Before the initial tr of a suffix, d changed to s. (The t 
was retained because sr was unpronounceable.) e.g. tonstrix for 
tond-trix; claus-trum for claud-trum; ras-trum for rad-trum; ros~ 
trum for réd-trum; frus-tra for fraud-tra; &c. 

4. Before the initial m, 1, n of a suffix, d fell off or was assi- 
milated; e.g. ce-mentum from cadére; ra-mentum from rad-ere; 
ra-mus compared with radix; &c. 

sci-la (for scand-la) from scand-ére; nitela or nitella for nité- 
dula. 

fi-nis (for fid-nis) from findo; mercennarius for mercednarius. 


5. Before s, a is assimilated or falls away; e.g. ces-si for 
ced-si; ten-si for tend-si; &c. See also § 159. 3. 

At the end of a word, the d being assimilated, one s only re- 
mains, and the preceding vowel, if short, remains so; e.g. incis 
for inciids; hérés for héréds; lapis for lapids; compés for compeds; 
[pés, vas (from stems péd-, vad-), are long as being mono- 
syllables]. 
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6. Final d fell off at an early period from the ablative case 
of which it appears to have been the characteristic. It is not 
found in any inscription later than the-S. C. de Bace. 186 B.C. 
and is not found constantly even in the earliest inscriptions. The 
Oscan shows this d: the Umbrian and other Italian dialects (Vol- 
scian, Sabellan) do not, though some inscriptions are much older 
than the Latin. Plautus probably used it or not as he chose. 

This ablatival d has dropped off also from the adverbs supra, 
infra (suprad, infrad), &c., and probably from interea, posted, &c. ; 
also from the particle red, and the prepositions, sed, prod, antid, 
postid, except sometimes in composition; e.g. sed-itio, red-eo, prod- 
est, antidhac (for antehac); &c. So also facilumed (S.C. de Bacc.), 
for later facillime. ‘ 

The pronouns me, te, se (both accusative and ablative) were in 
early times med, ted, sed. 

Of the final d of the imperative (also retained in Oscan), one 
example is found in Festus and others in early inscriptions; see 
p- 190 n. 

7. In the particle red in composition, the d was frequently 
either assimilated, or fell off, the vowel being lengthened to com- 
pensate. ‘Thus reddo, récido, or reccido, réjectus always: redduco 
or réduco in early poets including Lucretius; réliquie, réligio, 
rélicuus in Lucr.; (réliquie, &c. in iambic &c. (Plaut.’ Ter. Phedr. 
Sen.); rélicus in Persius and later poets;) réceptus, rélictus (Lucil.); 
rellatus and rélatus (Lucr.). The perfect stem has always a long 
first syllable in repperi, reppuli, rettuli, rettudi, probably as a joint 
effect of the original red and the loss of the reduplication, In 
other words the d is lost without compensation. 


8. The preposition prod always drops the d in composition 
except before a vowel; e.g. prodeo, prodest, but présum, produco. 
But the o is always lengthened, except in a few words, viz. pré- 
cella, prénepos, préneptis, prétervus, and before f (except préfero, 
proficio, prdfligo, prdflo); usually prépago (noun and verb), pré- 
curo, and, rarely, prépello, Préserpina. (In Greek words pro is 
always short, except prdlogus and sometimes pr6pino.) 


9. D in the preposition ad is usually assimilated to a follow- 
ing Pp, ¢, g, t,1,r,n; e.g. apparet, accipio, aggero, attinet, alloquor, 
arripio, annuo (but adnepos). It is usually omitted before gn, sp, 
sc, st; €.g. agnosco, aspicio, ascisco, asto. It always remains be- 
fore, j, v,m;e.g. adbibo, adjuvo, advena, admiror; and in inscrip- 
tions before q, f, s'; e.g. adquiro, adfero, adsigno. 

1 The retention of the d is not a proof of the pronunciation, as we 
see from the pun in Plaut. Pew. i. 2.67. MI. Adsum apud te eccum, 
AC. Ego elixus sis volo. The pronunciation was assum. 
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For the more usual atque, ad-que is found in the Mon, Ancyr 
and frequently in other inscriptions. 


to. Final din old Latin sometimes changed tor. ‘Thus in ad 
in composition, chiefly before v and f£; e.g. arvocatos, arvorsum, 
arveho, arvena; arfines, arfari, arfuisse. Hence arbiter from ad- 
beto, arcesso for ad-cesso. 


So also meridies for medi-dies (according to the Romans): 
Ladinum on old coins for Larinum; apor (in Festus) for apud, 
Comp. aud-io, aur-is ear. 


11. In quicquid, quicquam, cette (for cSdite), d is assimilated. 


In quo-circa (for quod-circa, comp. idcirco), hoc (for hodce), a 
is omitted. 

For the more usual haud, are found haut, and in early Latin 
(and in mss, of Livy and Tacitus) before consonants hau. (For 
aput, set, &c. see § 150, and for the practical omission of d in apud 
in the comic poets, see § 295. 4.) 


N. 


CHARACTER: as above. es 


SouND: both (1) dental, and (2) guttural, nasal. 
x. as dental nasal usually, like English n. 


2, as guttural nasal (“n adulterinum”) before a guttural (c, q, _ 
g. x); sounded like English ng, (or n in inky, finger). Varro (ap. ° 
Prise. 1. 39) said the oldest Roman writers followed the Greek in 
writing g for n before c and g; e.g. aggulus for angulus (comp. 
Greek dyxvdos); agguilla (comp. éyyeus); agcora (comp. adyxupa); 
agceps for anceps; aggens for angens; iggerunt for ingerunt. ! 


PosiTion: final, only x. in nom. acc, sing. of neuter nouns in 
-men, and a few others; e.g. gluten (n), &c.; tibicen, cornicen, 
tubicen, fidicen (for tibicinus), &c, 

2. in some adverbs; e.g. in, an, sin (for si-ne), quin (for qui-ne), - 
tamen; also viden, audin, &c, (for vides-ne, audis-ne). 


3. in Greek words; e.g. splen, sindon, &c. 


Never after another consonant in an initial combination (§ 11), 
except in a few words which in the older language began with gn 
(see § 129.3). Never initial before another consonant. 


Frequent before t and s at end of a word (§ 271). 


. REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek by y, or, before gutturals, by » 
y} ©. Faunus, batvos; Numitor, Newérwp; Cincius, Kiyxios; uncia, - 
ovykia OF otyyia; Longus, Adyyos; &c. 
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y Gi) of Greek y, or, before gutturals, y; e.g. yduev, gnomon; 
Ilav, Pan; eipyy, Siren; “Ayyions, Anchises; omoyyia, spongia; 
Coruncanius, Kopoyxavios (Polyb.); &c, 


CORRESPONDENCE: I. to an original Indo-European n, 


2. to Greek y, or, before gutturals, y; e.g. animus, anima, 
dvewos; géna, yevus; an-hélo, dva}; in, év, eis (for evs); maneo, 
me-min-i, mens, Xc., eve, ué-pov-a, wéev-os, &C.; Néro (a Sabine 
word), ayjp (avep-); novus, véos (veFos); Anas (anat-s), vycoa; nix, 
niy-is, nin-guit, viperos, viper; DUN-c, viv; unguis, dyvé; nuo, co- 
niveo, veva, vuatato, &c, 


SUBSTITUTION: 1. For m before all but labial consonants; e.g. 
con-cors, con-gero, conjux, &Kc. (see under m, § 86. 4). 


2. nnfornd. There is some evidence for forms distennite, 
dispennite for distendite, dispendite (Pl. Mi/. 1407); and tennitur 
for tenditur (Ter. PA. 330). 


INFLUENCE: 1. causes ¢, 8, t, d, m to fall out before it; e.g. 
li-na for luc-na; péno for posno; vicénis for vicentnus; fi-nis for 
fid-nis (iindo) ; septenus for septem-nus; novénus for novem-nus, &c. 


2. uns, nf lengthened the preceding vowel. See Cic. Or. 48, 
§ 159: ‘**Indoctus’ dicimus brevi prima littera, ‘insanus’ producta, 
‘inhumanus’ brevi, ‘ infelix’ longa; et ne multis, quibus in verbis ee 
prime litter sunt, que in sapiente atque felice, producte dicitur, in 
ceteris omnibus breviter.” So Consus, Consualia, consules (acc.), 
consilia, Considius, are written Kéycos, Kwvoovadta, kovcovAas, 
xovoidta, Kavoidios (Dionys. Hal.); Consentia, Kavoevria (Appian), 
Kecevria (Strab.); Constantinus, Kwyorayrivos (Dio Cass.); cen- 
sus, accensus, kjvoos, axknvoos (Inscr.); Censorinus, Kyvowpivos 
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(Mon. Ancyr. App.); Ramnenses, Titienses, ‘Payyyvons, Tirujvons - 


(Plut.). [Compare with Centenius, Keyrjvios (Polyb., App.); Cen- 
turiones, Kevrupiwves (Polyb.).] 


WEAKNESS: 1. changes to m before a labial (p, b, m), though 
the change is not always marked in writing; e.g. imperator, impe- 
rium (sometimes inperium); compleo (conpleo), imbuo, commuto, 
immortalis (often inmortalis); &c. 


2. in drops its n in composition before gn; e.g. i-gnavus, i- 
gnarus, i-gnosco, i-gnominia. (Compare § 86. 4.) 


3. Before s it frequently falls away, sometimes is assimilated: 


(a) in adjectival suffixes; e.g. formosus for formonsus (Verg.); 


yerrucossus, imperiossus (Augustan inscript.}; Maluginesis (ib.);) 
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Thermeses (also Thermenses, Termenses, in some inscr. A.U.C. 
683); Pisaureses (very old inscr.). Cicero is said to have writ- 
ten Megalesia, Foresia, Hortesia. So ‘Opryjovos for Hortensius. 
In late inscriptions also in pres. part.; e.g. doles, lacrimas for 
dolens, lacrimans, &c. 


(4) numeral suffixes; e.g. quoties, vicies, millies, &c., vicésimus, 
millesimus, &c. are post-Augustan forms for quotiens, viciens, 
vicensumus (or vicensimus), &c. 


(c) in stems; e.g. eésor, in pra-Aug. inscriptions for censor; 
mostellaria from monstrum (mostrum, Verg.); tosille (C. NV. D. 
2.54) for tonsille; trimestris for trimenstris; tiisus, passus, 
fressus, also tunsus, pansus, frensus. So elephas for elephans; 
trastrum (Verg.) for transtrum. 


4. n final (or ns?) falls away always in nom. case of stems in 
-on; e.g. homo, cardo (homén-, cardén-), sermo, oblivio (sermén-, 
oblivién-), &c. Theoretically the change would be homons, homoss, 
homos, then (to avoid confusion with o- stems) homo. 


So ceteroqui, alioqui, for pre-Augustan cetero-quin, &c. 


INSERTION: 1, Athamans, Indigens in Augustan inscriptions 
for Athamas, Indiges, Xc, Also thensaurus (tensaurus?) in Plautus 
for Gnoaupos. 


2. in verbal forms; e.g. tango (see Book II). So also con- 
junx, conjugis from jug-, jungo. 


L. 


CHARACTER: always asabove, after 570 or 580 A.U.c. Before 
that the earlier form (with the bottom stroke not horizontal but 


forming an acute angle with the other), once exclusively used, was 
still in use. 


SOUND: as in English. 


PosiTIoN: final only in a few nouns in nom. and neuter acc. 
cases sing. It can standimmediately before a mute at the end of a 
syllable; e.g. sculptus, calx, &c.; and immediately after p, b, ¢, g at 
beginning of a syllable; e.g. pluma, blandus, clamo, glans, &c. 


REPRESENTATION: 1. in Greek by always; e.g. Publius 
Lentulus, TdzAvos A€évrovdos (Polyb.), Movmtos Aevrdos (Appian); 
Popillius, Momi\\vos; Latini, Aarivor; &c. 


2. of Greek A; e.g. xAapvs, chlamys; SvAXis, Phyllis; ‘Eden, 
Helena; &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to an original Indo-European 1 or r. 


{Some (e.g. Schleicher) consider 1 to arise always from a weakening 
of an original r]. 
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2. to Greek X; e.g. Alius, GAXos; dulcis, yhuxis; volvo, edvw 
(Fer-); oleum, €Aaov; calx, Ad& (for «Aa€&); lana, Aayyn; 1égo, 
AEyo;} leo, Ais, A€wv; luo, Avw; lavo, ad-Iuo, ova; lilo, dAodIfo; 
fallo, cpaddw; pilex, YwAAa; ulna, ddévy; Volo, BovAopa; &c. 
3- to Greek p (rarely); e.g. vellus, villus, Zpos (ionic), %p.ov; 
balbus, BapSapos; lilium, deiprov. se 


4. to Greek 8; e.g. lacruma, Saxpvov; levir, Sao; dleo, ddor 
»* > , 7 on 
bw (perf. 63-w8-a), édy7- 4 i ‘ 


SUBSTITUTION: for m, d, n or r beforel. See next section. In 
composition com- generally became con-, sometimes col-; e.g. colle- 
gium; &c. In inscriptions conlegium, conlega till about end of 
Augustus’ reign; then collegium, kc. (Momms, Ephem, I. p. 79.) 


In usually remained. Ad generally became al; e.g. alloquor, &c. 


INFLUENCE: 1. Assimilates to itself or omits a preceding 
ce, d, n, r, 8s, X, an intervening short vowel being omitted; e.g. 
paullus for pauculus; lapillus for lapid-ulus; sella for sédila; 
corolla for corén-ila; Catullus for Catén-itlus; Hispallus for His- 
panulus; Asellus for Asin-ulus; prélum for pren-lum (from pre- 
mo); agellus for ager-lus; qualus for quas-lus (comp, quasillus) ; 
ala for ax-la (or axilla); vélum for vex-lum (or vexillum), 

2. 1 preferred 6 or i before it; e.g. salto, insulto, compared 
with tracto, detrecto; pocilum with pulcér (old polcer); &c. 
(§ 204. 2, e.) 

ll preferred e; e.g. vello compared with vulsus; fiscella with 
fiscina; &c. (§ 213. 5.) 

3. caused the omission of a preceding initial t or guttural; e.g. 
latus for tlatus (tollo); lis for stlis; lécus for stlécus; lamentum 
compared with clamo; lac (lact-) with yahaxr-; or the insertion 
(or transposition) of a short vowel between; e.g. scalpo, sculpo 
compared with yada, yAida; dulcis with yuxis (for dduxis). 

4. caused the omission of a preceding short vowel after ¢ or p; 
e.g. vinclum, seclum, periclum, hercle, disciplina, maniplus, for 
vinctlum, &c.; publicus for populicus, 

5. threw off a following s; e.g. consul for consuls, sd1 for sols, 
&c. vigil for vigilis. In velle a succeeding r is assimilated (vélése 
becoming volere, volre, velle). 


6. 1g, 1, changed a following suffixed t into s; e.g. mulg-, 
mulsus; vell-, vulsus. 


7. changed a subsequent 1, in suffix -ali, into r; e.g. famularis, 
palmaris, vulgaris compared with talis, anim4lis, frugalis, auguralis, 


efiilis, &c. 
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So also a preceding 1 is changed into r; e.g. czruleus froin 
eelum; Parilia from Pales. 


WEAKNEssS: In some words the spelling varied between a single 177 
and double 1, viz.: 


1. if i (not being a case-inflexion) followed 1, the grammarians 
held that single 1 should be written; e.g. mille, milia (Mon. Ancyr. 
has millia); Messalla, Messalina; villa, vilicus; but stillicidium 
(not stilicidium) usually. So inscriptions give both Amulius and 
Amullius; Petilia, Petillius; Popilius, Popillius; &c., but -ilius is 
much more frequent than -illius in most words; Pollio however is 
more frequent than Polio. 


2. the suffix -éla is in good MSS. written -ella after a short 
syllable; e.g. léquella, quérella, médella; suddéla, titéla, corruptéla. 


R. 


CHARACTER: usually as above, but in early inscriptions the 178 
right hand lower limb is very short. 


Sounp: the sound made by vibration of the point of the tongue: 179 
rather the Italian or Scotch r, than the English. (See App. A. xiii.)- 


PosiT10n: frequently final; viz. in nom. and neut. acc. sin- 18 — 
gular of nouns, and in rst and 3rd persons singular and plural of 
passive verbs. It can stand immediately before any final conso- 
nant; e.g. ars, arx; and immediately after an initial mute. 


REPRESENTATION: 1. in Greek, by p; e.g. Roma, ‘Pan; 18x 
Trebia, TpeBia; Tiberius, T:B8épios; Hernici, “Epyixes; Brutus, Bpov- 
tos; &c. 

2. of Greek p; e.g. xparnp, crater; pyrep, rhetor; Ilapis, 
Paris; &c. 

3. of Greek A; e.g. xavOydwos, cantérius, 


CORRESPONDENCE: tf. to an original Indo-European r. 182 


2. to Greek p; e.g. ar-ma, ar-mus, ar-tus, ars, dp-, dpapicKxe, 
dpOpov, aptios; Aro, arvum, dpdw, aoovpa; ratis, ré-mus, €pérca, 
€pérns, éperpos; ardea, epwdids; Srior, opyuys; Tapa, parvs, pacba- 
vos; Tépente, pew; frigus, piyos; Tadix, pita; rixa, eps (epid-); 
rivus, peo, pedots; sero, sertum, series, servus, cipw (ép-, €p-), 
wetpd, oppos; Kc. 
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3- to Greek ) (rarely); e.g. grando, yddata; hirundo, xe- 
Ader; strigilis, stringo, grheyyis, oredyis, oTpayyedo; haru-spex, 
hilla, xodcE, xopdy; curvus, xup-ros, KvAXOs. 


SUBSTITUTION: I. R between two vowels is frequently, and 
final r is sometimes, a substitute for an earlier s', But this substitu- 
tion was prior to any inscription which we have, and may probably 
be referred to the fourth century B.c, on the ground of Cicero’s state- 
ment (Fam. 9, 21), that L. Papirius, consul 336 B.c. (=418 U.c), 
was the first of his family who ceased to be called Papisius. (Cf. 
Pompon. Dig. i. 2. § 36.) 


This change is noted in 


(a) stems; e.g. lares for lases (in song of Arval brothers); 
aras for asas; ferias for fesias; arena for asena. Compare 
nar-is, nas-us; héri, y@és, hes-ternus; puer, piis-us; ér-am, 
ér-o, sum (for és-um); géro, ges-tum; @r-o, us-tum; &c. 
quero, quzeso. 

(2) dari for dasi; dirimere, dirhibere from dis-. 

(c) noun suffixes; e.g. pignéra, pignus; onéra, onus, onustus; 
vetéra, vetus, Ke Venéris, Venus; Ceréris, Cerés; pulvér-is, 
pulvis. So also honor has old form honés; arbor, arbés; robur 
had once abl. robése, and apparently nom. robus. 


So also adjectives; e.g. Papirius for Papisius; Valérius for 
Valésius; Veturius for Vetusius; Numérius for Numisius; ne- 
farius compared with nefas-tus; Etruria with Etrus-ci; me- 
lidrem for melids-em (comp. neut. melius); plurima for 
plusima. 

[The genitive plural suffix -rum is generally held to be for -sam ; 
and the r of the passive voice to be for s; 1.e. for se, the passive 
having been originally reflexive. 

(d) r before m and n appears to have sometimes arisen from s; 
e.g. carmen is connected with casmena (old form of camena). 
So veter-nus (for veter-inus) from vetus; diur-nus compared 
with interdius, nudius. 


2. For d in the word ad (in composition), and apud, see 
§ 160. Io. 11. 


3. For 1 in suffix -alis, after a stem containing 1, see § 176. 6. 


1 In some Greek dialects (e.g. Laconian, Elean, Eretrian) p is found 
for finals; e.g. rotp, tip, for rots, ris; and for g before consonants ; 
e.g. Kopunra: for koouqrat; but not between vowels. See Curtius, 07 
L£tym. p. 396, ed. 2. 
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INFLUENCE: 1. assimilates to itself the final letter of the pre- 
positions com, in, ad, sub; e.g. corripio, irrogo, arripio, surripio. 
(No instances in republican inscriptions.) 


2. Changes a preceding tv to d, in quadriduum, quadrupes, &c., 
from quattuor (§ 158). tr, later dr, is found in some early tran- 
scriptions of Greek words (§ 148. ¢). 


3. dislikes short i (for &) to precede it; comp. legis, legit, 
legitur, with legéris, legére, legsrem; Numérius with Numisius ; 
conféro, contéro compared with colligo, corrigo; pario, pepéri, com- 
perio compared with c&do, cecidi, concido; pulvis, cucumis with 
pulvérem, cucumérem; anser, anseris with ales, alitis; funus, 
funeris with homo, hominis; &c. 


The only Latin words in which r is preceded by a short i are 
vir, viridis, vireo, &c.; Qvirites, Qvirinus; pirus, pirum; hirundo, 
hirido; ard dir- for dis- in composition; (e.g. dirimo). Comp. 
also Hirrus, hirrio. In vir, virtus, &c. i is said by the Roman gram- 
marians to have had the sound of Greek v. Cf. § 237. 


4. prefers a vowel before it, instead of after it; e.g. cer-no, 
certus, compared with xpive, crévi, cré-tum; serpo, répo; sorbeo, 
podpéw; porrum, zpacov; bardus, Bpadvs; tertius, rpires; céreodilus 
(sometimes), xpoxoSeWos; caro, carnem, xpeas; tarpessita (some- 
times), rpare(irns; farcio, dpdoow; Tarsumennus, also Trasumen- 
nus. ‘his metathesis appears to have been common to the Latin 
with the Aolo-Doric Greek. (Ritschl, Opuse. ii. 531.) 


5. occasioned the omission of a subsequent s, or of s preceded 
by a short vowel; e.g. puer for puerus, tener for tenerus, orator for 
orators, &c. 


6. rr, rg converted a subsequent suffixed t to s; e.g. curr-o, 
cur-sum; merg-o, mersum; &c, (see § 52. 3). 


WEAKNESS: 1. is assimilated to a succeeding s, and then 
often omitted; e.g. présa, for proversa (oratio): rusum (also 
russum) for rursum (reversum); Tuscus for Turscus (comp. Etrus- 
cus); tos-tus for torstus from torr-eo (which was for tors-eo, comp. 
Tépoonat). Pono for por-sino, pos-sino, posno, (Corssen,) 

2. is omitted (sometimes) when the following syllable contains 
r; @.g. mulie-bris from mulier-; fune-bris from funer- (funos-) ; 
febris from ferveo; pé-jerare for perjerare. 


The same dislike of the repetition of r is seen in the retention 
(or preference) of -alis instead of -Aris as a suffix when an r pre- 
cedes; and in the rare occurrence of the future participle (except 
faturus) in the genitive plural. Neue (11. 462) mentions only ven- 
turorum (Ov.); iturarum, exiturarum, transiturarum, moriturorum 
(Sen.); periturorum (Sen. Quintil.). 
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8. 


CHARACTER: as above; but the older form was angular. 
Other Italian alphabets, viz. Etruscan, Umbrian, and old Sabellian 
had two characters, = (or an angular s) and M, for sibilants, ap- 
parently the soundss and sn. ‘The Samnite (Oscan) and F aliscan 
agreed with the Roman. 


SouND: a hiss, as English initial s (e.g. in sin), i.e. s sharp. 
At one time s between two vowels was probably sounded, as medial 
and final s is often sounded in English (e. g. reason, rose); i.e. 8 flat, 
which is same as z: hence the change of s to r (S 183), the posi- 
tion of the organs being very similar forzandr. Final s was at 


one time not audible. 


PosITION: very frequently final both in nouns and verbs, It 
never stands (in Latin words) immediately after an initial con- 
sonant ; but often before p, ¢, t. 


REPRESENTATION : (i) in Greek by ¢; e.g. Sergius, S<épy.os ; 
Spurius, Saopios ; Keso, Kaiowy ; Crassus, Kpdooos; &c. 


Gi) 1. of Greek s; coduorns, sophistes; omdnv, splen; &c, 


2. of Greek initial ¢ before Cicero’s time; e.g. Z7Oos, Setus ; 
(evn, sona; &c, 

3. ss for Greek medial ¢ before Cicero’s time; e.g. paga, 
massa; kopato, comissor; padakito, malacisso ; ’Arrixi(w, Atticisso ; 
&e. (In the Tarentine dialect such forms as haxriooo, cadrioow 
are said to have occurred.) So the Etruscan Mezentius was in 
the older language Messentius. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to an original Indo-European s. 


2. to Greek s; e.g. sum (for es-um), cil (for écpi); vestis, 
éaOns, 6 evvupe; Sanus, cdos, coos; sis, cis, ts5 vesper, éomepos; 
sceitum, cxiros; scipio, cxjmrpov; sporta, omvpis; Kc. 


3. to Greek Tough breathing; e.g. sal, ads; salio, Rope § 
sex, €&; septem, énta; sédeo, sédes, Elouat, édos; se, suus, ¢, ode 
(for oFe), és, odds; serpo, répo, EpTro ; simplex, codes Silva, 
vAn} sisto, i lornue; Solus (old sollus), a sdpor, somnus, Uzrvos; 
sdcer, EUpOs } sub, v0; super, vméep; 


SUBSTITUTION: 1. st for tt or dt, if the last t was to be pre- 
served; e.g. claustrum from claudo; tonstrix from tond-eo; eques- 
tris, equester from eques (équét-) ; &e. Cf. S151. 2. 
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2. ss (ors) for ts or ds; e.g. clau-si for claud-si; mi-si for 
mit-si; equés for equét-s; es-se for ed-se (i.e. édere fo eat); frons 
for front-s and for frond-s; &c. 


So also n (sometimes) and r (rarely) are assimilated to a follow- 
ing s, and, it may be, subsequently omitted; e.g. formdsus for for- 
mon-sus (Verg., Ov.); imperidsus or -ossus for imperion-sus; viciés 
for viciens; vicésumus for vicensumus; trigesumus for trigensumus 
(see below 4); mensas (and other acc. plurals) for mensams (mensans); 
dispessus for dispan-sus; mostrum from monstrum (see next $). 


Présa for proversa (prorsa); présus for prorsus; risus (or rus- 
sus) for rursus. But mer-sus, ver-sus, &c. (see next §) remain (§ 42). 


3. 8 for t after lg, rg, ll, rr; e.g. mul-sem for mulg-tum; mer- 
sum for merg-tum; cur-sum for curr-tum; pul-sum for pell-tum, 
&c. (Quintilian, I. 4. 14, speaks of mertare, pultare, as being the 
old forms for mersare, pulsare.) Rarely after single mutes; e. g. 
lap-sum for lab-tum; &c. (see § 705 and Preface). 


4. 8s (ors) for dt or tt; (i.e. dt, tt, become ds, ts as in pre- 
ceding paragraph, and then by assimilation ds, ts became ss, of which 
one s was after Cicero’s time omitted; e.g. cessum for ced-tum; 
casum (cassum Cic.) for cad-tum; mis-sum for mitt-tum; sen-sum 
for sent-tum; divisum (divissum Cic.) for divid-tum; &c. vicen- 
siimus for vicent-timus; trigensumus for trigent-timus (see above 
a); &c. 


5. iss for ids (cf. $242) in adjectives of the superlative degree; 
e.g. durissimus for duriésimus; doctis-simus for doctids-imus, &c. 
See also the next paragraph and the Preface. 


6. ss in prohibessit, levassit, &c. appears to be only indicative 
of the length of the preceding vowel. Possibly there may have been 
some confusion with such forms as complessent, recesset, levasse, 
&c. which contain the perfect suffix -is. Moreover an s left single 
would have formed an exception to the general law of Roman 
pronunciation which changed such an s to r (§ 183). 


For the etymology of arcesso, capesso, &c. see § 625. 


_ INFLUENCE: 1. Changed a preceding flat consonant to sharp ; 
e.g. scrip-si from scrib-o; rexi (i.e. rec-si) from reg-o. So (in 


_ ? Quintilian’s words (1. y. 20) deserve quoting; ‘Quid quod Cicero- 
nis temporibus paulumque infra, fere quotiens slittera media uocalium 
longarum uel subjecta longis esset, geminabatur? ut ‘ caussae,’ ‘ cassus,’ 

diuissiones :’ quomodo et ipsum et Vergilium quoque scripsisse manus 


eorum docent. atqui paulum superiores etiam illud, quod nos gemina 
dicimus ‘ jussi,’ una dixerunt.” 
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pronunciation at least) op-sequor, sup-signo, though b in sub (subs) 
sometimes fell away; e. g. suspicio (§ 78). 


2. changed a preceding m to n; e.g. con-scribo, consul, &c.; or 
required insertion of p; e.g. hiemps for hiems; sump-si for sum-si; 
&c. (but pres-si (for pren-si) from prém-o). 


3- Completely assimilated, or threw out, a preceding 4 or t 
(always), n or r (Sometimes) ; e.g. ces-sum for ced-sum, for ced-tum; 
&c. See § 191, 2. Butmons for monts; ars for arts. See § 42. 


4. ms lengthens a preceding vowel: see § 167. 2. 


WEAKNESS: 1. Initial s has fallen off before a consonant in 
some words; e.g. fallo compared with odd\do; fungus with 
opoyyos; tégo with oréya; térus with sterno, ordp-yupi, oTpavvups; 
téno with oréva; &c., but in most stems the Greek and Latin agree 
in this matter, and the omission is discernible only by comparison. 
with other languages; e.g. nix, viper compared with szow; taurus, 
tavpos With steer; limus with slime; &c. 


2. Medial s falls away before nasals, liquids, and other flat 
consonants, . 

(a) before m; e.g. diimus for dus-mus (comp. dacis); Caména 
for Casména; pomerium for posmerium; trirémis compared 
with triresmos (Duillian inscript.); dimota for dismota; tra- 
mitto for transmitto; &c. 

b) before n; e.g. pono for posno (comp. pos-ui and § 185); 
vidén for vides-ne; in (Ter. Eun. 651) for is-ne, art going?; 
satin for satis-ne; ae-num for aes-num (es-). 

(c) before d; e.g. ji-dex for jus-dex; idem for is-dem; tre-decim 
for tres-decim; diduco for dis-duco. 


(d) before 1, r; e.g. dilabor, diripio for dis-labor, &c. 


3. 8 between two vowels almost always changed to r in early 
times, see § 183. Consequently no Latin words exhibit s between 
two vowels, 

Except (a) where s is not original, but due to a substitution 
(often indeed standing for ss); e.g. présa, ha-sum, estiries, 
ausim, causa (caussa, Cic.), formdsus, &c. where it stands for 
d or t. 

(4) compounds of words where s was initial; e.g. de-silio, po- 
situra, pre-sentia, bi-sextus, &c. 

(c) the following words (some of which may perhaps fall under 

~ ” the foregoing classes), viz. 4sinus, basium, czsaries, cxsius, 
cAsa, ciseus, cisium, fisus, laser, miser, nasus, pusillus, qua- 
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sillum, queso (also quero), résa (comp. fddor), vasa; and 
some proper names; e.g. Cesar, Keso, Lausus, Pisa, Pisaurum, 
Sisenna, Sosia (gesum is a Keltic word). 

4. Final s became r; (a) in the nom. sing. of stems in s (in 
compliance with the change in the other cases?) ; e.g. arbor from ar- 
bds-; honor from honés-; robur from robés-; melior from melids-; 
&e. 

(4) where a vowel originally followed; e.g. puer for puerus, 
originally puesus. ‘The characteristic r of the passive voice is 
generally held to be for se. 


5. Final s after a vowel at an early period of the language 
was frequently not pronounced, and thus frequently omitted in 
writing also. (In the 4th century after Christ the same tendency 
recurred and remains in Italian, &c.) Instances are 


(a) nom. sing. of -a stems; e.g. nauta, scriba, &c. compared 
with vatrns, &c.; luxuria, spurcitia, &c. with luxuries, spur- 
cities, &c. See Book Il. 

(4) nom. sing. of -o stems; e.g. ille, ipse for illus, ipsus. So 
perhaps the vocatives domine, fili (=filie), &c. which however 
most philologers take for the stem itself weakened. 

So, frequently in early inscriptions, Cornelio, Fourio, Herenio, 
&c. for Cornelios, Fourios, Herenios (nom. sing.), the forms 
with s (both -os and -us) occurring likewise at the same time. 
In later, chiefly imperial, inscriptions occur, e.g. Philarguru, 
Secundu, &c. 

s with the preceding vowel (6 at that time) fell off in puer for 
puerus, tibicen for tibicenus, kc. Inscriptions (e.g. S. C. Bace.) 
give Claudi, Valeri, &c. for Claudios, Valerios (nom. sing.), 
which some refer to a shortened form Claudis, Valeris, as alis 
for alius; some take to be a mere abbreviation. 


(c) pote (all genders) for potis; mage for magis (adv.). After 
land r we have vigil, pugil for vigilis, pugilis (nom. s. masc. 
fem.); acer, equester, saluber (m. nom.), &c, for equesteris, 
saluberis; &c. 


(ad) The nom. pl. of -o stems of all kinds in early inscriptions had 
frequently s final, which the ordinary language dropped; e.g. 
Minacieis, Vituries, Italiceis, vireis, publiceis, conscriptes, heisce, 
hisce, &c. See Book II. 


(e) The ordinary genitive sing. of -a, -e, and -o stems, e. g. familize 
or familiai, diei or die, domini, is either formed by omission of 
a final s as in old genitives, familias (for familiaes) ; dies, rabies, 
illius (for illo-ius); or is a locative form in -i (so Bopp, Mad- 
vig, and others), Only in late inscriptions occur integritati, 
Isidi, &c. for integritatis, Isidis, &c. 
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(/) In verbs (2nd pers. sing. of passive voice) amabare, loquerere, 
conabere, Xc. for amabaris (old amabares), &c. So the impe- 
rative present (unless taken as the bare stem, cf. 5. 4) is 
formed from the indicative present; e.g. ama, amate for amas, 
amatis, &c. 


‘The old imperative forms prefamino, progredimino, &c. are for 
prefamines, progrediminos, having same suffix as rumr-dyevos, 
and therefore belong to (4). 


(g) In the early poets, so also frequently in Lucretius and once in 
Catullus, the final s before an initial consonant was treated as 
omitted; e.g. at end of some hexameters, quoted for this pur- 
pose by Cicero (Or. 48, § 161), Qui est omnibu’ princeps; 
Vita illa dignu’ loceque. Compare Vergil, x. xil. 115, Solis 
equi lucemque elatis naribus efflant, copied, with a transposi- 
tion on this ground, from Ennius (p. 85, Vahlen), funduntque 
elatis naribus lucem. 


Z. 


This letter was common in Umbrian and Oscan. It is found 
for instance in the Latin transcription of an Oscan law of the time 
of the Gracchi (Corp. Inscr. Lat. No. 197). It is also found in an 
extract from the song of the Salii given by Varro (L.L. vil. 26). 
In Latin it appears first (unless the above be an exception) in 
Cicero’s time, merely to write Greek words, which were before 
written with s or ss, 


The introduction of z into Platitus must therefore probably be 
due to a later recension. 


In the writers of the 3rd and 4th centuries after Christ z is 
used for di in the words zaconus, zabulus, zeta, &c. for dudkovos, 
diaBoros, Siarra, &c. So in an Algerian inscription (198 A.D.) 
Azabenico for Adiabenico, 


The converse is seen in manuscripts giving glycyrridia, gargari- 
diare, Medientius for yAvkippifa, yapyapi¢ew and (Etruscan) Me- 
zentius. 


(In Kolic dialect of Lesbos ¢a is found for ia; e.g. Ca vuKrds; 
and so in tragedy, (amupos, (axpvaos, &c. So mefos for réd.0s, 
&c.). It seems probable that ¢, and, if so, then Latin z, was (at least 
sometimes) sounded like English j (which sound soon rises out of 
dy) or French j; but Curtius, Corssen, and others (not Key or 
Donaldson) assign it the sound of English z, as in modern Greek. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


VOWELS. 


THE Latin vowels will here be treated in the order which ap- 106 
pears to have been followed in the development of the language; 
viz. a, 0, U, e, i. That is to say, where one vowel has given place 
to another, it has been in the direction of a toi, notitoa. Thusa 
was capable of changing to 0, or u, ore, ori; o tou, ore, ori; 
utoeori; etoi. Changes which prima facie seem to be made 
in the reverse direction are the result of our regarding, as the 
standard form, what is really a later development?: e.g. mare, from 
the stem (as we now call it) mari-; effectus from efficio, &c. (See 
Ritschl, Rhein. Mus. (1859) XIV. p. 406. Opusce. 11. 622, n.) But 
see § 234. 5. and 244. And the priority of e to i in the -i stems 
rests on but little positive evidence. 


A. 


CHARACTER: usually as above, but all positions of the middle 297 
stroke are found; e.g. bisecting the angle, or bisecting either side 
and parallel to, or touching the bottom of, the other. 


SounD: as Continental a; viz. long & as in psalm; short as the 108 
broader pronunciation of pastime. 


Position: frequently final 199 
I. innouns; as nom. (&) and abl. (&) singular, of a- stems, and 
nom, acc. neuter plural (&) of all stems; 


2. in verbs; only and pers. sing. pres. imperative (&) of a- verbs. 


REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek by a; e.g. Marcus, Mdpxos}; 
Fabius, dios; Publicola, IomAcodas; Alba longa, “AABa hoyya 
(Dionys. H.); &c. 

(ii) of Greek a} €&.g. AAKunyn, Aleumena (Plaut.); Ayayeuvar, 
Agamemno; daday£, phalanx; raparfjypa, parapegma; &c. 

of Greek at} ¢.g. xpaurdAn, crapula. 

1 Corssen contests this, arguing for the priority in some cases of e 


to u, and of ito e. Avit. Beitr: p. 546 foll. So also Schleicher, 
Vergl. Gram. § 49, ed. 2. See also Corssen, Aussprache, U1. 226, ed. 2. 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE?: 1. To an original Indo-European A. 


=a a to Greek a (usually); e.g. go, dyw; angor, ayxouat; alius, 
@Xos; ab, avo; argentum, Gpyvpos; dips; damdvn; latere, Nadeiv; 
pater, rarjp; clare, xadéw; sal, silum, dds, oddos; Kc. 


3. & to Greek e; e.g. angustus, é¢yyis; cdput, cepadyj; magnus, 
peyas; Salix, €Aikn; Pateo, weravyypt; quattuor, réocapes; maneo, 
pevm; Malus bad, pedas; &c. 


4. & to Greek 6 (rare); e.g. salvus, ddods, comp. droddpor; 
haru-spex, yohds; to; e.g. capulum, comyn; 4m-arus, ayds. 

5. & to Greek a, Doric and, after p or a vowel, Attic; other- 
wise Attic 7; €.g. sudvis, advs, dvs; clavis (xAaF-), Kddis, KAnis; 
malum, apple, wadov, pyjdov; mater, parnp, uytnp; Plaga, maya, 
mrAnyn; frater, pparnp; fa-ri, papi, pypet; ajo, ji; farcio, ppacoe; 
stare, iota, torn; MACero, pacogw; Pannus, wavos, mivos. 

6. &to Greek w; e.g. labes, AWB; Acer, Scior, axvs. 


7. In suffixes, to Greek a or n; €.g. ama-, amabo, rind, 
Tyunow; legatis, Aéynre; caritas, dido-rys; musa, potoa; serva, 
dovAn; Rauta, vaitys (vavras, Dor.); magna, peydda (neut. pl.); &c. 


ConTRACTION, HIATus, &c.: 1. Hiatus is rare; e.g. Gaius, &c. 
(§ 139). 

2. &2+6toa; e.g. mag-vélo, malo: (on the omission of the g, 
see § 129. c). ; 

3. &-+radical u to au (which then absorbs a short 1); e.g. ga- 
video, gaudeo; cavitum, cautum; dviceps, auceps; &c. 


4. &4+4+6to 4; amavérunt (later amavérunt), amarunt; &c. 
5. &+itoé; e.g. amiaitis, amétis; &c. 


6. &+i to 4; e.g. prima-inus, primanus; ama-itis, amatis; 
amavisse (with 1?), amasse; &c. 


CHANGE OF QUANTITY: I. in the radical vowel of derivatives; 
e.g. pldcere, placdre; Agere, amb-Ages, a-ctus (§ 151, note); sdgax, 
sagus, presagire; frag-ilis, suffragium; flagrare, flagitium, flagito; 
tag-, tango, contages; labare, labi; cirére, carus (comp. Caristia) ; 
sa-, sitor, Saturnus; fateri, fatum, fari; pag-, pango, paci- (pax), 
pacare, compages. 


1 The instances of correspondence of yowels, throughout this chapter, 
are taken from Curtius’ paper, Ueber die Spaltung des A-Lautes. (Berichte, 
d. k. siichsischen Gesellschaft &c., Leipzig, 1864.) 
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2. Lengthened- as a means of inflexion; e.g. c&veo, perf. civi; 
faveo, favi; piveo, pavi; lavo, lavi;. (perhaps however for cay-ui, 
&c.); scibo, scibi. (For jacio, jéci, &c. see below § 204.) 

3. Lengthened in compensation for extrusion.of a consonant; 
e.g. lana comp. with Aayyn; aranea with dpayyn; major for mag- 
lor; casum for cassum (cad-tum); &c. 

4. In final syllables often shortened; e.g. in nom. sing. of -a 
stems musa, scribai; &c., which were probably originally long, and 
are sometimes found long in Plautus, Ennius, &c. So techna for 
TEIN: 

Before -t; e.g. amat, audiat, regat, &c.; all originally long. 

Also calcar, pulvinar, for caleaire, &c.; bidental for bidentale; &c. 


CHANGE OF QUALITY: 1. Radical a changed and lengthened 
by way of inflexion; e.g. jacio, jéci; cipio, cépi; facio, féci; ago, 
égi; pango, pégi. 

2. Radical a changed after a prefix: 


(a) & to & before two consonants or a final consonant; e. g. 
carpo, discerpo; spargo, aspergo; farcio, confertus; rapio, correptus; 
jacio, rejectus; cpio, inceptus; pasco, compesco ; scando, conscendo; 
damno, condemno; tracto, detrecto; patro, perpétro; sacer, con- 
secro; fallo, fefelli, refello. 

Ars, sollers; pars, expers; barba, imberbis; 4go,.remex; facio, 
artifex, effectus; caput, anceps; capio, municeps; camo, cornicen, 
concentus; annus, triennium, perennis; castus, incestus. 

(But abstractus, subactus, expanio, exaggero, incandesco, &c.) 


(4) a to e before r, or (rarely) some other single consonant, 
e.g. patior, perpétior; gradior, ingrédior; fatisco, defétiscor; fatigo, 
defétigo (also defatigo); paciscor, depéciscor; paro, impéro, xqui- 
péro; pario, pepéri, compério; halo, anhélo. (But compare subiraho, 
and words compounded with per, post, cireum, &c.; e.g. per- 
facilis, permaneo, posthabeo, &c. Also reparo, exiro, &c.) 


(c) & to i before ng; e.g. pango, impingo; frango, confringo ; 
tango, attingo; &c. Before x; e.g. laxus, prolixus. 


(ad) before a single consonant, except r; e.g. rapio, abripio; 
sapio, desipio; cAapio, incipio; apiscor, indipiscor; habeo, prchibeo; 
stituo, instituo; fateor, infiteor; lateo, delitesco; ago, prodigo; 
jacio, inicio; fcio, inficio; ticeo, ‘conticesco; c4no, concino; maneo, 
immineo; edo, incids ; ; silio, insilio; &c. (But adimo, adjaceo, &e.) 


tango, tétigi; cado, cécidi; cino, cecini; pango, pepigi. 


ratus, irritus; datus, conditus, conditor; pater, Juppiter; caput, 


sinciput; stabulum, prostibulum; amicus, inimicus; facetus, infice- 
tus; facies, superficies; facilis, difficilis. 
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“(e) 4 to ii, only before labials, or before 1 with another conso- 
nant; e.g. capio, auciipari, occiipare; rapio, subripio (early Latin); 
taberna, contiibernium; lavo, diliivies; salto, insulto; calco, inculco; 
Salsus, insulsus. So also quatio, conciitio, (on account of qu). 


3- Radical a to o in derivative; e.g. pars, portio; scdbere, 
scObis. 


4. 4 as final vowel of stem is changed to i before a suffix 
commencing with a consonant; e.g. dom4-, domitum, domitor, 
dominus; cubaé-, cubitum, cubiculum; herba, herbidus; stella, 
stelliger ; tuba, tubicen. 


0. 


CHARACTER: In early inscriptions the o is frequently not quite 205 
closed. 


SounpD: Probably varying between aw English and au French. 206 
Compare the modern Italian. These sounds are heard short in 
English zo¢ and dmit. Apuleius (Met. vill. 29) describes o as 
asino proprium. We express this sound by (4ee)haw. 


PosiTIon: Frequently final; viz. x. in dat. abl. sing. of nouns 207 
with stem in -0; e.g. domino, &c., and in nom. sing. of nouns with 
stem in -on-; e.g. lectio, sermo, margo, &c. and the words, duo, 
ego. In the older language o was even more frequently final, 
owing to the omission of m and s; e.g. optumo, Cornelio, &c. 
for optumom, Corneliés (nom.). 


2. In first pers. sing. indic. act. of verbs; e.g. amo, amabo, 
amavero, &c.; and in 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. future imperative 
active; e.g. amato, &c. 


3. In adverbs; e.g. cito, pro, modo, quando, &c. 


REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek; 6 by o, 6 by 0; e.g. Keso, 208 
Kaiocoy; Capitolinus, KamirwAivos; Roma, ‘Pdyn; Postumius, Io- 
sTovptos; Cornelius, Kopyydios; Kc. 2 


(ii) x. of Greek and 0; e.g. Aaxedaipovos, Lacedemonis ; 
Gpxrov, arcton; ordpayos, stomachus; Iappévey, Parmeno; Tpavos, 
Troius; ‘PdSos, Rhodos (or Rhodus); &c. 

9. 6 of Greek v; €.g. Nayvvos, lagdna or lagoena. 


3. is inserted in Latin of second century B.c. where in Greek 
two consonants touch; e.g. "AyaOoxhjs, Agathocoles; IlarpokAjjs, 
Patricoles; ‘Hpax\jjs, Hercoles (later Hercules); &c. 
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— 


CORRESPONDENCE: I. to an original Indo-European A. 


2. 6 to Greek § usually; e.g. boare (bovare Enn.), Boar; -vorus, 
vorare, -Bopds, Bi8packecy; bovis, Boos (gen.); délus, SoXos}; domus, 
dduos; incdlimis, koAovw; cdma, kop; Corvus, Kopak; coxa, Koxovn j 
morior, Bpords (for poprds); ddor, da * bvis, dus} octo, oxTa@; dc= 
ulus, d7-ara; orbus, dppavds; 08, doréov; VOX, dy; Portus, mrop= 
Oyuds; Pdtis, moors; SOrbe?, popew; cdrium, scortum, xopiov; hortus, 
xopros; rosa, podoy; Srior, Cp-vuye; Porro, woppa; ab-Olere, am-o\- 
Ava; &e. 


3. 6 to Greek a; e.g. démare, dayav; ddceo, didacKeev; dormio, 
SapOdvw; jécoris (gen.), jmaros; cordis, kapdias ; cornus, kpavov; 
léquor, \axeivy; Marmor, papuapos; quattuor, réocapes; Kc. 


4. 6 to Greek e, chiefly before or after v; e.g. sdcer, éxupds; 
volvo, ci\m (FeA-); Volup, €Aropar; Vomo, eve; nOovem, évvea 
(for veFa); 6b, emi; cornu, xépas; nbdvus, veos; cdavo, mécow; 
torqveo, rpéra. 


5. 6 to Greek v; e.g. nox, pvé; mola, pwAy. 


6. 6 to Greek w; e.g. gnosco, yyydoKw; NOS, vd; VOS, ohW; 
Svum, gov; ambo, dudw; umbo, ayer; donum, dépoy; Scior, 
wkus. 

7. in suffixes: 6 to Greek 6; viz. -6r- to -op-; e.g. oratéris, 
pyropos; but also -jp-; e.g. datoris (gen.), dorjpos; auditérium, 
dxpoatypioy; &c. 


-ldr- to -coy-; e.g. majoris, peiCovos; &c. 


SUBSTITUTION: 1. 6 for au; e.g. Clédius for Claudius; olla for 
aula; plostrum for plaustrum; &c. So after a prefix; e.g. plaudo, 
explodo; fauces, suf-féco; &c. (See § 249.) 


2. for a in derivatives; e.g. portio from pars, scébis from 
scibere. 


3. for &(?) in derivatives; e.g. tdga from tégo; pondus from 
pendére; &c. (§ 234.5). 


CONTRACTION, Hiatus, &c.: 1. 0+ and 0+6 remained 


without contraction; e.g. co-égi, co-dctus (but this may be due 
to the m in com), 


2. +1 (probably i) occurs in cases of 0 stems; viz. gen. sing. 
e.g. domino-i, domini; dat. e.g. domino-i domino; nom. pl. e.g. 
dominoes, dominois, domini, Quoi, proin are monosyllabic, though 
the vowels remain, 
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3. +0, or &, or i becomes 6; e.g. copia for co-opia, cdperio 
for cooperio (but ccortus remains uncontracted); coventio, contio; 
retro-vorsus, retrorsus; cohors, cors; co-igo, cégo; movisse, mosse; 
moévitor, motor; Kc.; prébeat for prohibeat; comptus for coemyp- 
tus; prosa for proversa. 


Sometimes where a v has stood between the vowels, the resulting 


contraction becomes ii; e.g. novendinz (noundine old), nundinz; 
Mévite, mito; biibus (rarely bobus) for bdvibus; &c. 

CHANGE OF QUANTITY: 1. in stems; e.g. mdlestus, méles 
@ cf. § 789); vécare, vécem (from vox); sdnus, sdndre, persdna; 
sOpor, sdpire; nota, ndtus (but agnitus), ndmen. 

2. lengthened in compensation for an extruded consonant; e.g. 
pono for pés-no; gldémus for gléb-mus; cOnubium for com-nibium ; 
hoc for hodce; &c, 

In formésus for formonsus; dominds for dominoms; &c. the 
length of thé o is probably due tons. Cf. § 167. 2. 


3. A final 6 is sometimes shortened (see § 281); 


(a) in the nom. sing. of proper names; e.g. Scipid, &c. So 
also mentié. , 

(4) in the rst pers. sing. active present indicative; e.g. vetd, 
putd; rarely in other parts of the verb; e.g. dabd, cxdité, oderé; 
&e. 

(c) in a few other words; e.g. eg, cité; and sometimes in 
porro, intro, modo. 


4. in final syllables of Latin words 6 followed by a consonant is 
regularly shortened; (a) in nom. sing. of stems in -or; e.g. honor, 
sorér, eratér, major; (4) in 1st pers. sing. of passive voice; e.g. 
amor, amabér, audidr; &c. (c) in 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. fut. imper. 
pass.; e.g. amatér, &c. 


CiANGE oF Quality. The general change of o to u took 
place about the same time as that of 6 toi, see § 234. But it was 
retained after v till later (§ 93) and always in suffix -6lus after i or e 
(infr. 24). 

Thus 1. 0 to u (usually) before two consonants (mn, ne, nd, nt, 
lt, st); e.g. (a) in 3rd pers. plural of verbs; e.g. dederont, dedro 
(old), dederunt; cosentiont, consentiunt; legunt compared with 
Aeyorts (Att. A€yovor). So vivont, vivunt; loquontur, loquntur, 
later loquuntur; comfluont, confluunt; &c. 

(4) in final syllable of stem; e.g. colomna (old form: comp. 
TUTTOMEVOS), columna; tirdn-, tirunculus; question-, questiuncula ; 
homén-, homunculus; arbos, arbustum; minor (for minds), minus- 
culus; nocturnus compared with wxrwp; Kc. 
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(c) sometimes in root vowel; e.g. honc, hunc; poplicus, 
puplicus; Poplius, Publius; Polcer, Pulcer; moltaticod, multatico; 
oquolted (S. C. de Bacc.), occulto; volt, vult; adolesco, adultus; 
conctos, cunctos; sesconcia, sescuncia; nontiata, nuntiata; nondinum, 
nundinum; &c. 


2. to ut, (a) before a final consonant; e.g. donom, donum; 
locom, locum; duonoro, bonorum; filios, filius; Cornelio, Cornelius; 
equos, ecus, later equus; quom, cum; mortuos, mortuus; femor-, 
femur; corpos-, corpus; cosol, consul; majos, majus (neut.) ; illo-, 
illud; &c. 

But o remained in equor, marmor. (In uxor, honor, moneor, 
major, &c. the o is properly long, and hence is not changed.) 


(4) in a suffix before 1 unless followed by i (infr. 5); e.g. popélus, 
popiilus ; parvélus, parvilus; singdlis, singilis; tabdla, tabila; sem6l, 
simiil; conciliabdleis (A.U.C. 632), conciliabiilis; Hercdles, Herciiles; 
&ec. (The iin singulis &c. is only inflexional.) But after e, i, or, 
v, the o was often preserved; e.g. aureolus, filiolus, Scevdla; &c, 


3. The root vowel is changed in adiilescens from adéle-, 
tiili for older téli, I dore. (But stultiloquus, concolor, benivolus, 
innécens, dissénus, &c.; arrogo, evomo, &c. retain 0). 


4. otoe, (a) (sometimes) before two consonants (st, nt, nd); 
e.g. honés-, honestas; majos-, majestas; tempds-, tempestas; funds-, 
funestus. So in present participle and gerundive ferenti- compared 
with gepovr-; faciendus (and faciundus), with presumed common 
original faciondus; (cf. § 618) &c. 


(4) as final vowel; e.g. censueré (in S.C. de Bacc.) for censueront 
(censuerunt); ipsd, isté, ill8, for ipsiis (old ipsés); &c. So the 
vocatives; e.g. taure for taurés or taurd-; and adverbs; e.g. béné. 
for bonod; certé and certd; anxié for anxiod; &c. (In other words 
where o is final a loss has already taken place (cf. § 42); eg. 
cardo, for cardons; régo for régom; &c.) 


(c) After v the republican language (but see § 93) showed o in 
some words, where later e was usual; e.g. voster, vorto and its 
derivatives, vorro, vdto; later vester, verto, &c., verro, véto. 


5. 6 to &: (a) before ll; e.g. velle for volére; vello, pello, 
-cello, compared with pépiil-i, vul-sum, (volsella, pincers), -culsum; 
ocellus (for dcélélus) from oculus. (But lapillus from lapid-, &c.; 
ille for ollus; tollo compared with tuli. In corolla, olla, Pollio or 
Polio, Marullus for marénulus, &c. the o is long.) 


(4) before r followed by a vowel; e.g. federis compared with 
foeedus; funeris with funus; vulnero with vulnus; &c. (0 is pre- 
sumed as the common original; cf. yévos.) : 
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(©) before a single consonant and after i; e.g. socio-, sociétas; 
pio-, piétas; &c. 

6. 6 to (usually) i; in final stem syllable, before a single 
consonant followed by a vowel, except 1 not followed by i, and 
‘except before r; e.g. legimus compared with \éyouey and volimus; 
cardon-, cardinis; homdn-, hominis; czlo-, celitus; alto-, altitudo; 
bono-, bonitas (compared with icorns, &c.); amico-, amicitia; 
uno-, unicus; armo-, armipotens; fato-, fatidicus; fago-, faginus; 
stercos-, sterquilinium; incola, inquilinus; humo-, humilis; simol 
(later simul), similis; ficto-, fictilis (compared with crusto-, crus- 
tillum, &c.); &c. 

So also senatuos, senatuis; Castoris compared with Kdoropos, 
old Lat. Kastorus. 

OMISSION: apparently o in victrix, compared with victér-; 
tonstrina with tonsdr-, cf. § 209. 7; neptis with nep6t- (mepos). 


U. 


CHARACTER: In inscriptions always as English V: the rounded 
form is found in MSS., the earliest extant being the papyrus from 
Herculaneum. 

SounD: as Italian u; i.e. i as English u in Srute (or 00 in pool, 
fool); % same sound shortened. An owl’s cry is written tutu in 
Plaut, Men. 653. 

PosITION: ti never final, except in inscriptions, chiefly post- 
Augustan, in which a final s or m has been omitted. 1 is final only 
in some cases of nouns with stems in u; and the adverbs diu, 
noctu, simitu. ‘ 

It is frequent in suffixes before 1, unless 1 is followed by i (see 
Book III). 

REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek; 1. usually by ov whether the 
Latin vowel be short or long; e.g. Regiilus, ‘Pyyoudos; Venusia, 
Ovevovoia; Postimius, Tocrovpios; Siiperbus, SovmepBos; Vibula- 
nus, Ov:BovAavos; Vitulum, OvirovAov; Belluti, BeAAovTov (Dion. 
Hal.); Novum Comum, Nofovpxopoup; Mantua, Mavrova (Strabo) ; 
Appiileius, "AmzovAjvos (Mon. Ancyr.); &c. For i in suffixes, 
see § 220. For v after s and g, see § go. 


2. i by o, chiefly before A, p or a vowel (see § 213. 2. 4); €.8. 
Amulius, ApdAAvos (Appian), "ApovaAcos (Plut., Polyen.); Licullus, 
AevxodXos and AovcovAdos; Cluentius, KNoévtios (Appian); Ctrius, 
Képios (Polyb.), Kovpios (Plut., App.); Fulvius, bodovs (also 
Povdrov.os, BovAovios, BovABvos) ; Coruncanius, KopoyKavios (Polyb.), 
Kopovyxavios (Appian); Saturninus, Saropvivos and Sarovpvivos; 
Mummius, Mopup.os (Plut.), Movppsos (App.): &c. Lomuos (Polyb.) 
really represents the early form Poplius, not Publius (Ilovm)vos). 

According to Dittenberger (Hermes, VI. 282) inscriptions before 


Christ always give o, not ov. 
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3. by v; e.g. Turnus, Tupvos; Tullius, TvAALos (Dion. H.); 
Capuam, Karvny (Polyb., Diod., &c.); Romulus, ‘Pepvdos (Dio 
C.); &c., but also Totpvos, TotAdvos (Dio Cass.) ; Lutatius, Avrd- 
ruos (Polyb.; others have Aour.). Sulla is always SvAAas. 


4. by e; only in some non-Roman names, e.g Brundusium, 
Bpevréovoy; Bruttii, Bpérrioe (but App. also Bpurriot) ; Nimérius, 
Nepépios (Inscr., Novpépios, Dio, Plut.); Numitor, Newerep (Nopy- 
twp, Plut., Novpirwp, Strab.). 

5. sometimes omitted; e.g. Lentitlus, AévrAos (Appian, Plut.); 
Catiilus, Kdrdos (Appian, Plut.); Tuscilum, Tovoxdoy (Strabo, 
Plut.); Figulus, biyhos; &c., cf. infr. § 225. 

6. & (sometimes) by ev; e.g. Lucius, Aevxos (Mon. Ancyr., Plut.); 
Lucullus, AevkoAXos (Appian); Lucani, Aeuxavoi (always); &c. 


(ii) x. of Greek v before Cicero's time (see § 56); €.g. Ivpfos, 
Burrus; Ppvyes, Bruges (Ennius); Tvkepa, Glucera; “Hovxtov, He- 
suchium; Avxiovs, Lucios; ®iAdapyvpos, Pilargurus, Philargurus ; 
Svpos, Surus; all in Republican inscriptions. So trutina for rpurayn. 
Similarly Plautus must have written sucopanta for cuxodavrns; 
muropolx for puporddar; sumbolum for gipBorov; &c. Compare 
Bacch. 362, ‘‘ Nomen mutabit mihi, facietque extemplo Crucisalum 
me ex Crusalo (ypveaXos).” 


2. % of Greek a in suffixes before 1; e.g. xpauradn, crapiilla; 
oKuTdAn, scutiila (later scytale). 


3. wt of Greek 6; e.g. xodopvos, cothurnus; dyopyn, amurca; 
moppvpa, Purpira; emirody, epistiila; codecs (Ep. xovdeds), 
culleus. 


4. wt of Greek ov; €.g. Avxodpyos, Lycurgus; Tecowvois, 
Pessinus; Su7rods, Sipus (Lucan: but Sipontum, Cic.). 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to an original Indo-European u; and 
to a, 


2. to Greek v; e.g. milcus, mungo, -yiococ, pukryp; lupus, 
Aikos; tv-idus, mor, vypds; ciibare, kinra; glibo, yAvdw; fimus, 
Odo, Odpos; ecfitio, futtilis, xu-, xe, Vous; cluo, inclitus, krJa, 
kAvros; cuciilus, Kdkxvé (koxkdy-); liceo, lux, dudu-dvKn, AVyvOS} 
jigum, (vyov; ligere, Avypés; fui, Pia; sus, ds; mus, pis; rifus, 
ritber, eptOpos; &c. 


3 to Greek 0; e.g. bulbus, BodBds; upitpa, %roy-; nummus, 
vowos; umbilicus, dudadds; unguis, drug; siicus, dads; titer (for 
quoter), worepos; fungus, opdyyos; luxus, Nd£os; uncus, dyxos. 


In suffixes; e.g. génus, yévos; lipus, Xvxos; lgunt, Aéyougr 
for Néyorru. 


4. to Greek ; e.g. ciineus, xdvos; far, oop; ulna, adém3 
imérus, dpos. 
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, 5. to Greek a; e.g. umbo, duBov; ursus, dpxros; puer, zais; 

hiimi, yayai; sturnus, Wap. 4 

6. to Greek ¢; e.g. mulgeo, duéAyw; wleus, ZAxos; suus, és; 
tuus, Teds. xi 

7. inserted between two consonants in early Latin in words 
obtained by oral tradition, not through literature!; e.g. Aleimena, 
Alkynvn; Zsculapius, "AcxAnmds; Herciiles (also Hercoles), ’Hpa- 
kis; Teciimessa, Téxunooa; dracima or drachuma, dpayy7. 


SUBSTITUTION: 1. for a radical a (after a prefix) before labials, 
or 1 with another consonant; e.g. taberna, contibernium; salto, 
insulto; &c. (see § 204. 2. e). 

2. UW for au; after a prefix; e.g. causa, ac-ciiso; claudo, 
exclido; &c. Friidare, cliidus, &c. seem to be earlier forms for 
fraudare, claudus. 


3. for o before two consonants, or a final consonant, or a suffix 
beginning with 1; e.g. hone, hunc; robor-, robur; singélus, singiilus; 
&c. (see § 213). 
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4. % for older oi or oe; e.g. oinos, oenus, finus; oitile, itile; — 


moinicipieis, moenia, minicipiis, minia; &c. 


5. 0 for older ou; chiefly after the time of the Gracchi; e.g. jus, 
judex for jous, joudex; abdiicit for abdoucit ; (see § 251). 


CONTRACTION, Hiatus, &c.: u+e and u+i are contracted 
into u in some cases of substantives with u stems; e.g. senatuis, 
senatus; senatui, senatu; gradues, gradis, In the words huic, cui 
(for hoic, quoi) and interjection hut, ui is a single syllable, probably 
pronounced like French evi or Engl. we. 


Before other vowels, and before these in other cases, u remains, 
usually as vowel, but sometimes as consonant: see § 92. 


CHANGE OF QUANTITY: If. in root syllable; e.g. ridis, criidus; 
pisillus, pisio; flivius, flividus and flfividus (both in Lucret.); 
Tucerna, liceo, lux (liic-); diic- (dux), diico; jigum, jigerum; 
riiber, rifus, rébigo ; piitris, piteo, pitidus; rumpere (riip-), riipes. 


2. lengthened by way of inflexion in perfect tense; e.g. fiigio, 
figi; fundo (fid-), fidi; rumpo (rip-), ripi; jivo, jaivi (for 
jivui?). The u in perfect of verbs with u stems is probably long, 
but becomes short before the following vowel; e.g. plie (for 
plivo, cf. pliivia), perf. plii (for pliivi), usually pli; &c. (Corssen 
considers the u in the present also tn be properly long.) 


1 Ritschl, Opzse. 11. 490. 
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3. lengthened by compensation for an extruded consonant; e.g. 
diimus for dus-mus (comp. dag-vs). 


CHANGE OF QUALITY: 1. The short vowel before a suffix 
commencing with m, p, or f, is usually written & in pre-Augustan 
inscriptions, i afterwards. ‘Thus in pre-Augustan inscriptions max- 
imus, optimus, proxsiimus, sanctissiimus, vicensimus, deciimus, 
‘maritiimus ; aestimo, reciipero ; aurtifex, pontiifex; &c. Jul. Cesar is 
said to have first written i, which is somewhat? rare in Republican 
inscriptions, but is exclusively used in the Monum. Ancyr., and is 
most usual in and after the Augustan age. Quintilian (1. 4, 8) 
describes this vowel (instancing optimus) as intermediate between 
u andi. In Greek almost always «, never v; e.g. Maéupos, Aéxipos, 
Tovrigixes; but also in inscr. Aexoucs, Aexovpos, Serroupe. AU- 
gustus is said to have written simus for sumus, we are. 


The dat. abl. plural of stems in u probably had the ending 
-iibus in all originally, which some retained always; e.g. aciibus, 
arcubus, &c.; (but manibus, exercitibus, &c.) 


Similarly cliipeus, manciipem, libens are earlier forms than 
clipeus, mancipem, libens; &c. In Vergil obstipui for obstiipui. 


2. Before suffixes not commencing with labials, i becomes i; 
e.g. cornu-, corniger; gelu, gelidus; arcus, arcitenens; &e. 


Capiitalem (S. C. de Bacc.), maniifestus are earlier forms than 
capitalem, manifestus. 


3.. For some other words (e.g. funus, funer-is; vul-sum, vello; 
&c.) in which u appears to have been only a transition vowel, see 
§ 213. 5. For gerundus &c. see § 618. 


Omission: ‘The suffixes -citilo-, -piilo- were shortened to -clo-, 
-plo- sometimes in prose; e.g. Asclani for Asculani; vinclum for 
vinculum; nucleus for niicitleus (Plaut.); hercle for herciile; and 
often in verse; e.g. maniplus, circlus, seclum, periclum, ordclum, 
spectaclum, tomaiclum; &c. So usually assecla, nomenclator; and 
always, disciplina, simplus, duplus, &c. Lucretius has (once) 
coplata for cépiilata. Instances of -glo- are rare, e.g. figlinus for 
figulinus often; singliriter for singilariter once (Lucr.). Plautus 
has always columen for (later) culmen. Comp. § 218. 4. 


E. 


CHARACTER: as above, but with the horizontal lines sometimes 
very short, In the very oldest inscriptions probably before 500 u.c. 
another form, II, is found frequently, but not exclusively. It is also 
common in the cursive writing of the Pompeian inscriptions, though 


1 The earliest instance infimo in an inscription of the year 623 U.C. 


(Corp. Z. R. 199), which everywhere else has infumo, is perhaps a slip 
of the stonecutter. 
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rare in any other inscriptions, at least of republican times. (See 
also F § 95.) 


SoUND: & probably varying between-é€ and é French. ‘These 
sounds are heard short as e in Engl. wet, and (the first) a in aerial. 


PosITION: frequently final; viz. @ in gen. dat. abl. singular of 
noun stems in -e, and in 2nd pers. sing. pres. imper. act. of verbs 
with -e stems: also in pronouns me, te, se, preposition 6, conjunc- 
tion ne, and adverbs (e.g. docte). 

é is final in abl. sing. of nouns with consonant, and (often) -i 
stems (e.g. patre, puppé); in nom. sing. of neuter -i stems (e.g. 
maré); in voc: sing. of o stems (e.g. tauré), and nom. sing. masc. of 
some pronouns (e.g. illé); in many parts of verbs, especially the and 
person (e.g. regé, regité, regébaré, regaré, regéré, regéré, and 3rd 
pers. rexéré, &c.); also some adverbs, prepositions, &c. (e.g. bené, 
indé, -que, anté, &c.) 

Medial e is frequent before two consonants, or 11; e.g. perfectus, 
vello; and before r. Cf. § 204, 2, 5; 213. 5, 5; 234, 3, 4. 

REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek, @ by y, é by ¢; Ménénius, 
Mevnmos; Cornelius, KopyjA:os; Veturius, Overoupios; Tiberius, 
TiBepios; Metellus, MeéredXos; &c. 

é by a in Calendz, Kadavdac (always); by « in Puteoli, Ioriodox 
(inser. always). 

(li) 1. of Greek n, and ¢; e.g. dos Ep., éGos Att., &5us, dus; 
Ajpvos, Lemnos; éA€Bopor, hellébérum ; Lepoeqsun, Perséphons; ke. 

2. before vowels, of e7; e.g. Badaveiov, balinéum; qAareia, 
platéa; Aiveias, Aenéas; "Are Edvdpera, Alexandrea (Cic.); Aapeios, 
Dareus (Cic.); &c. But *AreEavdpna, &c. are found in papyri. 

3. of Greek 2; €.g. xoyAlas, cochlea; vavoia (Att. vavria), nausea. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 1. to an original Indo-European a, 


2. 8 to Greek e (usually); e.g. frémo, Bpéuw; génus, yevos ; 
sédeo, €dos ; édo, dw ; sex, é&; septem, émra; serpo, épraw; est, 
éoTtt; &t, ru; cervus, KEpads ; légo, eyo ; leo, hear; mel, pédz; 
médeor, pédopar; Médius, pécos; Mens, pevos; PEtO, réropar; Tépens, 
pérw ; sévérus, géBopar; qué, re; héri, yOés; Kc. 


to Greek 7; ¢.g. féra, Oijp; jécur, jap. 
3. & to Greek a; e.g. brévis, Bpixus (Griz9) 12-06)" centum, 


éxarov; cérebrum, xdpa; 6génus, aynvia; lévis, chaxvs; per, mapa 5 
pre-hendo, et ; Sternuo, mrapyvq ; uber, oo dans venter, yaornp. 


4. 6 to Greek 0; e.g. génu, yoru; dentis, ddovros ; fel, ydXos ; 
herba, gop8n; sérum, dpos; pédem, moda. 

5. & to Greek 1; mensis (§ 167), pyv; ne, vp; Men, omdjv; 
strénuus, orpyvys; sémi-, jusc-: to Greek ¢; e.g. m8, pe; 16, oe, 
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6. €to Greek w; e.g. Vénum, dvos. 

7. In suffixes & to €; e.g. leg’, Acye; legité, Aéyere; senéris, 
yéveos; dextér, deEirepos; Kc. Compare also mé-mini, pe-pova 
(cf. § 665). 

é toa; e.g. nomén, dvopa (dvopar-). 

e (old i) to 0; legent-, Neyorr-; &c. 

SUBSTITUTION: 1. e, for radical a after a prefix, is found before 
two consonants or a final consonant, or r, or sometimes other single 
consonants; e.g. tracto, detrectu; pars, expers; cano, cornicen ; 
pario, pepéri; gradior, ingrédior; &c. (§ 204). 

2. for radical 0, before 11; e.g. vello compared with vulsi; 
ocellus for ocololus; &c. (§ 213. 5): and after v in véster, verto, 


Ke. ($ 93): 
3. for suffixed o (§ 213); 


(a) before r followed by a vowel, or after i before other single 
consonants; e.g. genéris from genus (yévos); sociétas from socius 
(stem socio-) ; hiétare compared with fiuitare, &c. 


(4) before two consonants; e.g. faciendus for faciundus, older 
faciondus ; tempestas from tempos-; &c. 


(c) in final syllables; e.g. censuere for censueront; ille for 
illus (illo-) ; dominé for dominés or dominiis; &c. 

4. for ae, not frequent till in and after third century after Christ 
(see § 262). 

ConTrRACTION, Hiatus, &c.: 

r. e+e to 6; e.g. deléverunt, delérunt; delévérat, delérat; 
deerat, deesse, deest always to dérat, désse, dést; né hémo (old for 
homo), némo; préhendo, prendo ; &e. 

2. e+4 to e, or (especially if the contraction was not constant) 
ei; e.g. delevisse, delesse; déhibeo, débeo; mone-is, monés. 


dein, deinde, deinceps, (never uncontracted till late); dehine as 
monosyllable occasionally; ei (also @i), eidem (dative), often. 
So also rei, spei, fidei, diei &c., often written re, spe, fide, die. 
In Vergil, &c. also aurei, aureis, aerei, ferrei; and Greek proper 
names as Terei, Thesei, Orphei, Pelei, &c., sometimes written 
Teri, &c. 

In reice for rejice, eicit (Lucr.) for ejicit, eius (rarely a mono- 
syllable), Pompei (voc.) something of the consonantal sound of j 


may have remained (§ 138). Anteit is used as a trochee, the e being 
elided. So also ante ea becomes antea. 
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* 3. e before a, 0, u, remained usually a vowel, and without con- 
traction; ¢.g. moneas; saxeo, saxea, Saxeum; eunt, eam, eo; &c. 

But in the following, e was probably pronounced as j,so as not to 
form a separate syllable; €odem, eidem, eaedem, eorundem (Lucr., 
Verg.); alved, alvearia, auréo, aurea (Verg.); ostred, cered (Hor.); 
alvéo, aureo, aurez, aurea (Ov.): and Greek proper names; e.g. 
Idomenéos, Pelé0, Perséo, Mnestheo; &c. Afier the Augustan age 
this use was confined to proper names and the cases of balteus, 
aureus, alveus. 


So, in comic poets, in the cases of the following words, meus, 
deus, eo, eam (both the pronoun and verb). 


It is contracted in neve, neu; ne-uter, neuter; &c. revorsus, 
rursus; and probably in seorsum (sometimes written sorsum), 
deorsum; omitted in n-usqvam, n-itiqvam, 


CHANGE OF QUANTITY: 1. in roots; e.g. régere, réx (rég-); 
tégere, tégula; légere, léx (lég-); sédere, sédes; hérus, héres. 


2. lengthened, as a means of inflexion; e.g. légo, légi; &do, édi; 
sédeo, sédi; vénio, véni; émo, émi. 


3. lengthened in compensation for the extrusion of a consonant; 
e.g. déni for décini; sé-viri for sex-viri; dumétum for dumectum; 
&c. In viciés for viciens; vicésimus for vicensimus; Hertésia for 


Hortensia; the long e is probably due tons. Cf. § 167. 2. 


4. In final syllable often shortened; e.g. bend, malé, superné, 
inferné, (compared with docté, &c.); so in the imperatives cavé, 
vidé, (see § 279); and frequently in the comic poets, in verbs 
with short penult; e.g. ten’, mové, tacd, mané, vidé, habé, jubé. 


Monét, amét, regét, (for monét, &c.); terés, equés, &c. (for 
terets, &c.); vidén (for vidésne); compés, desés (for comped-s, &c.). 


In the ablative of -i stems, and of consonant stems; e.g. nubé, 
principé, the final syllable was probably once in -éd; e.g. nubed, 
principed. ‘The earliest forms actually found in inscriptions are 
airid, aire, patré, nominid, coventionid; and, in and after the time 
of the Gracchi, e.g. virtutei, salutei, luci, deditioni, fontei, omnei, 
parti, vectigali, &c. 


CHANGE OF QUALITY: 1. & is found in the old language, in 
many places where an i is found later. The change began towards 
the end of sth century U.c., and was completed, with some excep- 
tions, before Plautus’s time (Ritschl, Opusc. 1. 623); €.g. sémul, 
fuet, dedet, mereto, tempestatebus, cedete, Fabrecio, &c. for simul, 
fuit, dedit, merito, tempestatibus, ceditis, Fabricius, &c. 
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2. 61s found in a final suffix, where i is found before s or d, e 
being according to Ritschl (§$ 196) the earlier vowel; e.g. facile, 
facilis; maré, maris; mage, magis; fortasse, fortassis; pote, potis ; 
aere, aerid (old abl. but see § 233); rége, régis; rége, régis; ama- 
bare, amabaris; amabére, amaberis; fateare, fatearis; capé, capis; 
&c. 


3. & is changed to i, in a final syllable to which a letter or 
syllable (one or more) is suffixed ;— 


(a) either if e be final and the suffix begin with a consonant ; 
ille, illic (for illice); iste, istic (for istice); tute, tutine, tutimet ; 
nunce, nuncine; sice (i.e. sic), sicine; unde, undique; inde, indidem; 
poste (old form of post), postidea; ante, antidhac, anticipo, antistes; 
bene, benivolus, benignus; male, malificus, &c.; pave-, pavidus; 
pude-, pudibundus; rube-, rubicundus; mone-, monitus; morde-, 
mordicus ; habe-, habito; pate-, patibulum; regé, regite, regito; forte, 
fortiter ; radice, radicitus ; habe-, habilis. 


(In nubés, esuriés, &c.; amarés, amés, monés, &c., the e is long, 
arising from contraction with the initial vowel of the suffix. So 
originally amét, monét; &c.) 


(4) or, if e be not final, but the suffix begin with a vowel ; 
eg. alés, alitis; pedés, peditis; antistés, antistita, antistitem ; 
tibicén, tibicinis, tibicina; agmén, agminis; semén, semino; manceps, 
mancipem (old mancitpem); biceps, bicipitem; vertex, verticis; 
artifex, artificis; décem, decimus. 


But & remains after the vowel i, or before r (or tr); e.g. ariés, 
arietis; tener, tenera; pipér, pipéris; ausér, ansérem; regis, regéris; 
genitor, gendtrix; &c.; or if the suffix begin with a consonant; 
e.g. ales for alet-s; obses (for obsed-s); lamella (for lamen-la) 
compared with lammina; nutrimen, nutrimentum (but nutriminis); 
senex, senectus; pedes, pedester; potestas compared with potis, 
pote; patens, compared with patina; (comp. vidén for vidésne). 


Other exceptions are rare; e.g. fesnisex, feenisécis; seges, segé- 
tis; (Pudefacio, &c. are not complete compounds, as is evident from 
the accent and vowel a being retained; e.g. pudefacis). 


4. Radical & changed to { when a syllable has been prefixed; 
e.g. légo, colligo, diligo, &c. (but intellégo, neglégo, relégo; contego, 
&c.); régo, corrigo; émo, adimo; séco, subsicivus; téneo, retineo; 
égeo, indigeo; prémo, opprimo; téneo, protinus; but decem, unde- 
cim, where the penultimate remains, but the final is changed. 


But not before r or two consonants; e.g. refero, consentio; &c. 


5. The root vowel is (apparently) changed from e to 0 in some 
derivatives; e.g. tégo, téga; séqui, sdcius; précari, précus; pendo, 
pondus; terra, extorris; sérére, sors; perhaps régére, rdgus. Pro- 
bably the o is directly from the original a. 
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» 6. &toi, frequently through ei as an intermediate sound; e.g. 
matre, Maurte, Junone in old inscriptions, for matri, Marti, Junoni; 


conscriptes, Atilies for conscripti, Atilii (nom. pl. see Book II); &c.’ 


leber, leiber, liber. So sibe, quase, are old forms, used by Livy 
(Quint. I. 7. 24); and duovir jure dicundo, tresviri auro aere 
argento flando, feriundo, etc. apparently are forms retaining the old 
dative. On the general theory, see § 196. 


OMISSION: I. 6, in a root syllable which has received prefixes 
or suffixes, is sometimes omitted ; e.g. gigno for gigéno (or gigino) ; 
malignus for maligénus; gnatus for génatus. 

2. Before r the vowel & is frequently omitted; e.g. September, 
Septembris; acer, acris; frater, fratrem; Ager, agrum; inférus, 
infra; dextéra, dextra; noster, nostra; ludibrium; &c, 


3- Final & fell off; (a) in neuter nom. acc. of stems in al- and 
ar-; e.g. calcar,laquear; tribunal, puteal; &c. So also lac (for 
lact, for lacte, nom. sing.); vélip for volupe; simul for simile. 


(4) in enclitic particles; e.g. hic, hee, hoc, &c. (for hice, Kc.), 
illic, istic, sic, nunc, tunc; nec, ac, for nece, ace, for neque, 
atque; vidén for vides-ne; potin for potis-ne; quin for qui-ne, 
sin for si-ne. (In seu, neu for sive, nive (old seve, neve), fili for 
filie, a contraction has taken place.) 


4. On the omission of e in est and es after a vowel or m, see 
Book II. 


I. 


CHARACTER: as above. In the first century B.c., probably not 
before Sulla’s time, began the habit of making a tali I to indicate the 
long vowel. (See § 59. 2.) 


SouND: as in Italian, viz.: i as in English machine; 1 same 
sound shortened. But in some classes of words, e.g. vir, qvirites, 
optimus, there is some evidence for a modified sound of i, perhaps 
a fine Germ. ii. See Preface; also §§ 90, 2; 184, 3. 


PosITION : 1 is never final; except 1. in quasi, nisi, sicuti; 
and 2. (short or long) in mihi, tibi, sibi, ubi, ibi. 


i frequently final; x. in gen. and loc. sing. and nom. pl. of 
o stems (e.g. domini); sometimes gen. and dat. sing. of a stems, 
e stems and u stems (e.g. musai, diéi, domui) ; dat. sing. of conso- 
nant stems, and dat. abl. sing. of i stems (e.g. nomini, mari); 
and dat. sing. of many pronouns; e.g. illi; 2. some adverbs, once 
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oblique cases; e.g. heri, vesperi, ubi, uti, si; &c. 3. rst and and 
persons sing. perf. ind. active and present infinitive passive of all 
verbs, and 2nd pers. sing. imperative active of i- verbs (e.g. audivi, 
audivisti, audiri, audi). 


REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek, 1. i bye, e.g. Gaius Livius, 
Taios AiBios; Claudius, KAavéios; Titus Otacilius, Tiros Oxra- 
kiduos (Polyb.); Priscus, Ipicxos; Opiter, *Omirwp (Dion. H.); 
Capitolium, Kamir#\ioy (Strab., Dion. H., Plut.); KazirwAivos 
(Dion, H., Dio, Cass.) ; &c. 

By e; e.g. Capitolium, Karerwduov (Polyb., Strab., Plut.), Kazre- 
tedivos (Diod. S., Dion. H.); Atilius, "Arédvos (Dion. H., “Arius 
Diod. S,); Tiberis, TéBepis (Dion. H. but TiBepis Strab., D. Cass.), 

In inscriptions are sometimes found (besides forms with x) Te- 
Béptos (so always before Tiberius’ adoption by Augustus. Ditten- 
berger, Herm. V1. 133), Aémedos, Aopeérios, and others; often 
Karerodcov, OpeAduos (but also in Latin Ophellius), Neyedy. 

By v3 e.g. Bibulus, BuSos (inscr.). 

By a in suffixes; e.g. biicina, Buxavn (Polyb.). 

Sometimes omitted, e.g. Decimus, Aékyos. 

2. i byc; €.g. Capitolinus, Kamirwdivos (vide supr.); Albinus, 
*ANBivos; Scipio, Sxiziwy (Diod, S., Appian, Strabo); Tibur, Ti- 
Bovpa; Tarracinam, Tappaxivay (Strabo). 

By n; e.g. Scipio, Sxnmiwy (Plut.). 

(ii) 1. of Greek 1; e.g. Kadcxdjjs, Callicles; Tavyviov, Paeg- 
nium; rpare(irns, trapessita ; ’ABSnpitns, Abderites; Geris, Thetis. 

2. iLof Greek a in suffixes; e.g. wayava (Dor.), machina; rpv- 
ravy, trutina; Karavy, Catina; &c. 

3. Lof Greek e; €.g. mesparns, pirata; Neidos, Nilus; adeimrns, 
alipta; "Avridyeva, Antiochia; &c. 

4. i inserted in early Latin (cf. § 220. 7) between xy, xv, py; 
e.. IIpoxvy, Procine; xvxvos, ciicinus; tecina, réyyy; mina, pa. 


235¢ 
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2. to Greek 4; e.g. dic- in-dico, causidic-us, dico, dixn, 
Seikvupe; Vigintl, eikoor; Cio, xiw, xivéw; cli-vus, recli-nare, «din, 
kNirds; eri-brum, cer-no, xpivw; hiemps, yiwy; frio, frico, ypio; 
stinguo, stimulus, oriyw, orryyn; tri- (e.g. tria), rpeis, rpiros; 
divus, dies, dios, ev-dia; video, vidi; id-, «iSov; scindo, oyd-, 
oxifw;pilleus, widos; frigus, piyos; quis, ris; vis, is (iv-); Vitex, 
Vitis, irvs; viola, tov; &c. 
atte to Greek ¢€; e.g. in, indo (old, endo), intus, ev, edov, 
evrés; Tigo, Bpéxyw; strigilis, orheyyis; tinguo, réyyo. 


4. to Greek e, ot; C8. fido, fides, meiOw; quies, ketyar, Koirn; 
pingo, pic-tura, wo.xiAos ; linquo, reliquus, Neirw, Nouros. 
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»5. to Greek a; e.g. in-, av- (Engl. un-); digitus, Saxrvdos ; 
pinguis, rayvs; stringo, orpayyevo. — 
6. to Greek 0; eg. cinis, xows; imber, duSpos. 


' SUBSTITUTION: 1. i for & in root syllable after a prefix, before 
a single consonant (except r), and before ng; e.g. tango, tetigi; 
cano, concino; facetus, inficetus; pango, impingo; &c. (see § 204). 

2. (a) ifor older é in many words: e.g. dedit for dedét; &c. 
(see § 234). 

(2) i for & in root syllable after a prefix; e.g. légo, col- 
ligo; &c. 

(c) Also in final closed suffix, and in final syllable of stem, to 
which a letter or syllable is suffixed ; either if e be final and the suffix 


begin with a consonant, or if e be not final, but the suffix begin with a 
vowel ; e.g. maré, maris; indé, indidem ; ales, alitis; &c. (see $234). 


3. i for 6 in final syllable of stem before a single consonant 
followed by a vowel, except before 1 not followed by i, and except 
before r; e.g. cardén- cardinis; bono- bonitas; &c. (see § 213. 5). 


4. i for a in final syllable of stem, but before m, p, f, not until 
last century of republic; e.g. cornu- corniger; maximus for maxi- 
mus; &c. (see § 224). 

5. appears to have been, at least in many words, preceded in 
order of time by 6 or ei, both in root syllables and suflixes, some- 
times by both (see §§ 265, 268). 


6. i for ai: possibly in the dat. plur. of a- stems: e.g. musis for 
musais. See § 257. 


7. I for @ in root syllable after a prefix; e.g. quero, ae 


gequus, iniquus; &c.; cxdo, cecidi; &c. (§ 262). 


Contraction, Hiatus, &c.: 1. i+i, if one be long, is con- 
tracted to i; e.g. dii, di; consilii, consili; petiit, petit; audiis, 
audis ; audivieti, audisti; si vis, sis; nihil (ne hilum), nil; mihi, 
mi; &c. If both are short, one is dropped; e.g. fugiis, fugis; egregi- 
ior, egregior ; navi-ibus, navibus ; etc. (cf. § 144). In tibicen we 
have a reminiscence of tibia canére. 


2. 1 before other vowels usually remained. It absorbed a 
succeeding vowel in biga for bijiga; fili for filie; sis for sies; 
magis for magios; duris-simus for durids-imus ; &c., in which 
comparatives i is perhaps properly long; comp. BiNr-iov, Bedrior-a; 
&c. (On minor see § 245.) 
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CHANGE OF QUANTITY: If. in root syllable; e.g. libet, liber, 
libertas; fides, perfidus, fido, foedus; suspicere, suspicio; dic-, 
male-dic-us, dico; ar-bit-er, per-bitére; liqvor, also liqvor (once), 
liqvidus and liqvidus (Lucret. Iv. 1259, ‘‘liquidis et liquida 
crassis”); liqvare, liqvére, Hqvi. 


2. in final syllables; e.g. audit for audit; sit for sit (siet); 
velit for velit; also sometimes audiveris for audiveris (perf. subj. 
see Book II). 


3. final i is shortened in nisi, quasi (comp. siquidem), and fre- 
quently in mihi, tibi, sibi, ubi (always sicubi, nécubi, ubivis, but 
ubique), ibi (but ibidem, alibi). So utinam, utique, from uti. 

In Plautus also dari, pati, ldqui; dédi, stéti; véni, Abi, are 
found with i short. 

CHANGE OF QUALITY: 1. to e before a oro ori; e.g. mei, 244 
meo, compared with mis (old gen.), mihi; queo, queam, from qui-re; 
eo, eam, from ire; eum, eam, compared with is, id. (But audiam, 
audio, audiit; &c.) Perhaps the e is even here prior to the i. 


2. wis found, from stems (apparently) in e or i, in early Latin 
before m, f; e.g. testi-, testitmonium; ponti-, pontiifex; carni-, 
carnufex; ddcé-, ddcimentum; moné-. modnimentum. ‘The forms 
with i, e.g. testimonium are later (cf. § 224). 


3. For change of i toj see § 142. 
4. Fore instead of i, before r, see § 184. 3, 569, 656. 


OMISSION: 1. {in suffixes is often omitted between two conso-245 
nants; e.g. facultas for facilitas; misertum for miseritum; puertia 
(Hor.) for pueritia; postus (Verg.) for positus; replictus ( Stat.) 
for replicitus; audacter for audaciter (Quint. I. 6. 17); propter for 
propiter; fert for ferit; volt for volit; est for édit; valde for valide; 
caldus (Augustus) for calidus; soldus (Hor.) for solidus; lamna 
for lammina; alumnus for aluminus; tignum compared with tigil- 
lum; tegmen for tegimen; probably benficium, &c. (in Plaut., Ter., 
Phedr.) for benificium; &c. 
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2. In the nom. sing. of -i nouns, but rarely after a short 
syllable; e.g. ars for artis; ferens for ferentis; Arpinas for Arpinatis; 
mendax for mendacis; nux for niicis; &c. (see Book Il). So in 


the gen. plur., e.g. amantum for amantium; &c. 


3. A radical iis omitted in-surgo for surrigo; porgo for porrigo; 
pergo for perrigo; purgo for purigo; jurgium for jurigium (jus, 
agere) ; surpére (Luc., Hor.) for surripere. 


4. Inminor, minus, iis apparently dropped (for min-ior, minius). 


INSERTION: 1.1 is apparently inserted between consonant stems 
and derivative suffixes, e.g. dlitus from 4l-ére; tégimen from tég-ére ; 
fullénicus from fullén-; héréditas from héréd-; &c. But see § 746. 


2. in words from Greek. See above, § 2395S. 
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CHAPTER X, 


DIPHTHONGS. 
AU. 
SounD: as in German; i.e. nearly as English ow? in cow, town. 


REPRESENTATION: (i) in Greek by av; e.g. Aurunculeius, 247 
AvpovyxovAjios; Aulus, Avdos; &c. 


(ii) of Greek av; e.g. Avrouédoy, Automedon; &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE: to Greek av; e.g. augeo, av&dvw; aurora, 248 
ates fEol., (jos Att.); nauta, vaitys; taurus, radpos; caulis, 
Kavos. 

SUBSTITUTION: 1. for av before a short vowel, which is then 249 
absorbed; e.g. cautum for cavitum; fautor for faivitor; auceps for 
aviceps; &c. 

2. for ab before f; e.g. aufugio, aufero compared with abstuli, 
ablatum. But see § 97 n. 


CHANGE OF QUALITY: 1. to 6 in the older language, but the 25¢ 
same words are more frequently found with au retained; e.g. Clodius 
for Claudius; copa for caupa; codex for caudex; Plotus for Plautus; 
plostrum for plaustrum; lotus for lautus; rédus, (ridus, rudus- 
culum) for raudus, raudusculum; olla (ola?) for aula; &c. So 
(according to Festus) in the country dialect orum, oriculas for 
aurum, auriculas. In Plautus ausculor for osculor (cf. Suet. 
Vesp. 22). 

explodo from plaudo; suffocare from fauces; &c, 


2. into i; e.g. frustra from fraus; frudare, frude old forms for 
fraudare, fraude; excludo from claudo, sometimes cludo; accuso 
from causa; &c. 


OU. 


SOUND: probably that of the Southern English 8, which is really 25: 
a diphthong formed of 0 and u. - Cf. § a1. 


1 In Phedr. Append. 21, A raven (corvus) is said to haye cried 
ave (ah-we, or au? cf. §94). We represent a raven’s ordinary cry by 
caw. But Pliny (H.N. to, § 121) tells of a raven who sermoni adsue- 
factus, Tiberium salutabat; and a trained raven is bad evidence, 
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This diphthong is found in inscriptions in a few words regularly 
before the seventh century U.c., and frequently until after the mid- 
dle of the same. Afterwards i became exclusively used in its place. 
Thus Fourius, Loucanam, Loucina, abdoucit, plouruma, poloucia, 
poublicom, plous, jous, jousit (jussit), joudex, jouranto, noundinum. 
Instances of long u before the time of the Gracchi are rare; e.g. 
Juno, Junone, Luciom, Lucius, in some of the earliest inscriptions. 


EU, 


SouND: probably pronounced as a diphthong. So in Italian, 252 


History: This diphthong is found in.very few Latin words, 253 
viz. heu, heus; neu (for neve); seu (for sive); ceu; neuter, 
for ne uter. Neutiquam (niitiquam?) has first syllable short. 


It is otherwise found only to represent the Greek ev; e.g. Evpui- 254 
idns, Euripides; Evpos, Eurus; Pseudulus from yevda; &c. 


AT, 


SouND: probably diphthongal; viz. that of a broad English 7; 255 
i.e. aS ai in ay (=yes). 


History: This diphthong is found almost exclusively in the 256 
inscriptions older than the seventh century U.c. in words afterwards 
spelt with @. ‘Thus in root syllables we find aidilis, aide, airid (i.e. 
ere), praidad (prada), quaistores, praitor, Aimilius, aiquom. Some 
instances are found in later inscriptions both republican and 
imperial, chiefly in proper names, especially Aimilius, Caicilius: 
also Caisar, praifectus; &c. In final syllables it is found fre- 
quently in republican and imperial inscriptions in the genitive and 
dative singular, rarely in the nominative plural, of stems in a, 
chiefly proper names, but also others; e.g. faciundai, coloniai, 
maxsumai, deai, Manliai, Agrippai; &c. So frequently (making 
ai two iong syllables) in Plautus and Ennius: Lucretius and Vergil 
oa to have adopted the form as an archaism, or im imitation of 

nnius, 


CHANGE OF QUALITY: In the dat. abl. plural of ~a stem 257 
probably the original form was -ais as in Oscan. In inscriptions are 
found only -eis, and -is (§ 266). 

AE. 


Sounp: the diphthong formed by these tw 1 ms 
approach nearly to the sound of a in bat feardlieciad: Tal eae 
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REPRESENTATION: (i) 1. in Greek by a; e.g. Bmilius (see 239 
however § 256), Aluidios; butius, AiSovtios; Keso, Kaicov; 
Cesar, Katoap; Equi, Aico: (Strabo); &c. ’ 

2. Rarely by e; e.g. Cacilius, KexiAuos (cf. § 262); Cacina, 
Kexivas (Plut. but Karxivas, D. Cass.). This ¢ is not found in in- 
scriptions till the second century p. Chr. at earliest. (Dittenberger.) 

(il) 1. of Greek ai; e.g. Aivetas, Hneas; Iavairios, Panetius; 
Aaxedaipov, Lacedemon; aiyis, gis; Ilady, Pan; ai@yp, ether; 
&e. 

_ 2+ of Greek a; ¢.g.’Agkdamwos (Dor.), Zsculapius (an old geni- 
tive Aisclapi is found); wah\a&, pelex, (also pelex), 


3- of Greek n; €.g. oxnyy, scena. 


CORRESPONDENCE: to Greek a; e.g. estas, estus, aia, 26c 
ai@np; levus, Aaos; scz@vUS, oKxaids; SVUM, aidy, ais (Att. dei). 


SUBSTITUTION: for ai, which however lingered beside 2. is 261 
found first in the S.C. de Bacc. in «dem, where in all other words 
(aiquom, Duelonai, haice, tabelai, datai) aiis retained. Z is very 
rare in inscriptions before the time of the Gracchi, but after that 
time is almost exclusively used in all the longer and more important 
inscriptions; e.g. the laws, the Mon. Ancyr. &c. 

2, for é and &, is rare in inscriptions before (at least) the 2nd 
cent. after Christ. It is frequent in MSS. 

CHANGE OF QUALITY: 1. toe both in root and final syllable. 
A few instances occur in yery old inscriptions; e.g. Victorie, For- 
tune, Diane: so also occasionally in rustic language noted by Varro, 
edus for hedus, Mesius for Mzsius; Cecilius pretor, ridiculed by 
Lucilius. But instances in inscriptions (except the Pompeian wall 
inscriptions) are not numerous till in and after third century after 
Christ; e.g. prefectus, presenti, aque, patrie, &c. 


2. toiin root syllables after a prefix, e.g. czedo, concido; ledo, 
illido; quero, requiro; zstumo, existumo; sequus, iniquus; &c. 
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bd 


OI, OE. 


SouND: oi nearly as in English; e.g. voice, &c.: 0@ was also 263 
probably sounded as a diphthong. 


N 


CHANGE OF QUALITY: Words with & in the root syllable 2, 
were in the older language written with oi or @; and words with 


c in the root syllable were also earlier written with oi. 


In inscriptions oi is rarely found so late as the first century before 
Christ: « (though probably as old as Plautus) is little found in 
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inscriptions before the first century B.Cc.: u is found in their place in 
and after the time of the Gracchi. 


I. oi, @ to u; eg. oino, nus, unus; oinvorsei, universi; 
ploirume, plera, plurimi, plura; comoinem, moinicipieis, menia, 
meeniunds, inmeenes for communem, municipiis, munia, muniunde, 
immunes; moiro, merum, murum; oitile, etantur, ctier for utile, 
utantur, uti; coira, coiravit, cera, ceravit, cura, curavit; loidos, 
loedos, ludos; &c. 


2. oi to w@; e.g. foidere, foideratei, foedere, foederati; coipint, 
cepint, Coilius, Ccelius. 


3. some other changes are, nenum afterwards non; lebertas, 
libertas; obcedio from audio, 


4. In final syllables, hoice, hoic, quoi (also quoiei), quoique 
are early forms of huic, cui, cuique: pilumne pople, for pilumni 
populi (gen. sing.?), pike-armed tribe; Fescennine for fescennini 
(nom. pl.); ab oloes for ab illis. 


EI, 


1. This diphthong is found in inscriptions older than the 
Gracchi in the following forms, in which i occurs later. (The 
S. C. de Bacc. has rarely i, frequently ei.) 


(a) a few root syllables; e.g. leiber, deivus, deicere, ceivis, 


(4) dative singular of consonant nouns; e.g. Apolenei, Junonei, 
virtutei, Jovei. Frequently also in inscriptions later than the 
Gracchi, in which i also is found. ‘The dative in e is also found, 
and more frequently in the earlier than in the later inscriptions. 


(c) nominative plural of o stems; e.g. foideratei, iei. After 
the time of the Gracchi both i and ei are frequent. Earlier forms 
were és, 6, and w@ (see Book ii). 


(d) dative and ablative plural of o stems; e.g. eeis (S. C. de 
Bacc.), also vobeis. -eis is frequently found in this case after the 
time of the Gracchi. Both -is and -eis occur also from -a stems 
since that period, but apparently before that period no instance 
of those cases occurs. 


(e) also in the datives and adverbs sibei, tibei, whei, ibei, sei, 
nei, utei; in which e was probably a still older form. 


2. In pre-Augustan inscriptions later than the Gracchi it is 
found instead of and beside an earlier i, or e in the classes num- 
bered below (g), (4). 
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(2) in some root syllables; e.g. deicere, deixerit also (dicere, 
&c.); promeiserit, eire, adeitur, conscreiptum, veita, leitis, leiteras, 
meilites, feilia, Teiburtis, eis, eisdem (nom. plur.). 


(4) in suffixes; e.g. Serveilius, genteiles, ameicoruw, disci- 
pleina, peregreinus, fugiteivus, peteita (for petita), mareitus, &c. 


(c) occasionally, but not frequently, as the characteristic vowel 
of the fourth conjugation; e.g. audeire, veneire, &c. 


(2) in infin. pass. not commonly till Cicero’s time; e.g. darei, 
solvei, possiderei, agei, &c. 


(e) in perfect (for an older i or sometimes e); e.g. obeit, fecei, 
poseivei, dedeit, &c. 


(f) other verbal forms; e.g. nolei, faxseis, seit, &c. 


(g) also rarely in the ablative from consonant and i nouns; e.g. 
virtutei, fontei, &c. 


(4) nom. and acc. plur. of i stems; e.g. omneis, turreis, &c. 


() genitive singular of o stems; e.g. colonei, damnatei (one or 
two instances occur a little before the Gracchi). 


3. Eiis but occasionally found in post-Augustan inscriptions, 


In the Fast. Triumph. Capit. (C. I. R. 1. 453 sqq.) cir. 720 U.C. 
the ablative plur. is almost always in -eis; e.g. Etrusceis, Galleis, &c, 

Corssen’s conclusion is, that in the root syllable of the words 
deiva, leiber, deicere, ceivis, in the dat. abl. plur. of -o stems and 
probably of -a stems, and in the locative forms, as sei, utei, &c., el was 
a real diphthong; in all other cases it expressed the transition vowel 
between i and 6 (Ausspr. i. 719. 788. ed. 2). As a diphthong its 
sound would be nearly that of the English a; e.g. fate. 


Ritschl’s view of the relations of 6, ei and i is as follows (Opusc. 
II. 626): ‘‘ First period (sth century vu.c. to and into the 6th). 
Predominance of e in place of the later i, and, in fact, both of 
é for i and of é fori. Second period (6th century). ‘Transition of 
e toi (so far as e was changed at all), é changing to i absolutely, 
but 6 to i with this modification, that where in the case of 6 the 
pronunciation noticeably inclined to i, the habit was gradually 
adopted of writing ei. Third period (1st decad of the 7th century). 
Accius extends this mode of writing to every i without exception, 
in order to obtain a thorough distinction of 1 from i, in connexion 
with his theory of doubling a, e, u to denote the long vowel. 
Short i remains unaltered. Fourth period. Lucilius, recognising the 
arbitrary and irrational character of this generalisation, confines the 
writing ei to the cases where i inclines to 6. Short i remains uns 
affected by this also.” 


» 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OF LATIN WORDS and SYLLABLES. 


A Latin word may commence with any vowel or diphthong, 
semivowel, or single consonant. 


But of combinations of consonants the following only are in 
Latin found as initial; viz. 

xz. an explosive or f followed by a liquid; i.e. pl, pr; bl, br; 
cl, cr; gl, gr; tr; fl, fr: but not tl, dl, dr; 


e.g. plaudo, precor; blandus, brevis; clamo, crudus; globus, 
gravis; traho; fluo, frendo. (Drusus is possibly an exception (cf. 
§ 155); other words in dr are Greek or foreign; e.g. drachma, draco, 
Druide.) 


_ 2. 8 before a sharp explosive, with or without a following 
liquid; viz. sp, spl, spr; sc, scr; st, str; 
e.g. sperno, splendeo, sprevi; scio, scribo; sto, struo. Also 
stlis, afterwards lis. No instance of scl is found. 


3. gn was found in Gneus and in some other words; e.g. gna- 
rus, gnavus, gnosco, gnascor, but the forms with g are almost con- 
fined to the early language (§ 129. 3). 


4. ‘The semi-consonant v is also found after an initial q or s; 
e.g. qvos, svavis (§ 89): and in Plautus scio, dies are pronounced 
scjo, djes ($ 142). 


A Latin word may end with any vowel or diphthong, but with 
only a few single consonants; viz. the liquids 1, r, the nasals m, n, 
the sibilant s, one explosive, t. A few words end with b, ¢, a. 


Of these, b occurs only in three prepositions, ab, ob, sub, 


¢ only where a subsequent letter has fallen away; e.g. dic, duc, 
fac, lac, ac, nec, nunc, tunc, and the pronouns hie, illic, istic (for 
dice, duce, face, lacte, atque, neque, nunce, tunce, hice, illice, istice). 


d only in haud, ad, apud, sed; and the neuters of certain pro- 
nouns; e.g. illud, istud, quod, quid. In the earliest language it 
appears to have been the characteristic of the ablative singular; e.g. 


bonod patred, &e. (§ 160. 6). 
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The following combinations of consonants are found to end 27: 
Latin words. With few exceptions they are either in nominatives 
singular of nouns, or the third person of verbs. 


I. s preceded 

(a) by certain explosives; i.e. ps, mps, rps; bs, rbs; es(=x), 
nz, 1x, rz; 

e.g. adeps, hiemps, stirps; celebs, urbs; edax, lamx, calx, arx; 
&c, Also the words siremps, abs, ex, mox, sex, Vix. 

(4) by a nasal or liquid; i.e. ns, 1s, rs; 

e.g. amans, frons, puls, ars. Each of these combinations is 
unstable (e.g. homo for homons, consul for consuls, arbor for arbors) ; 
but is here preserved owing to gone consonant having been already 
sacrificed; viz. amans for amants; frons for fronts or fronds; puls 
for pults: ars for arts. In trans, quotiens, the combination is not 
more stable: comp. tramitto, quoties. 


2. t preceded by n, or rarely by 1, r, 8; i.e. nt, 1t, rt, st; 

e.g. amant, amaverint, &c. ‘The only instances of the other 
combinations are vult, fert, est, ast, post. 

3. © preceded by n, i.e. nc, Only in the following, nunc, tune, 
hince, illine, istinc; hunec, hanc; illune, illane; &c, 

The division of a word into syllables appears to have been in 
accordance with the general principles (see § 15); that is to say, 

1. the division was made in the middle of a consonant. 
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2. the tendency was to pronounce with a vowel as many of the 
following consonants as were so pronounceable. 


3. the admissibility of a particular combination of consonants 
in the middle of a word depends on the laws of phonetics, not on 
the particular causes, partly etymological, partly accentual (the 
last syllable, where there is more than one, being in Latin always 
unaccented, § 296), which controlled the occurrence of consonants 
at the end of a word. But the laws of phonetics in this matter 
depend on the Roman mode of pronunciation, not on our mode; 
e.g. ts, ds were not stable; &c. 


That such was the mode in which the Romans actually pro- 
nounced is shewn by the following facts: 
z. Vowels are affected by the consonants following them; viz. 


é before r is retained instead of being changed to i (§ 234, 204. 184); 
6 ort before ll is changed to e (§ 213. 4, also § 204); the short 


N 
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1 See some discussion of this matter in the Preface. . 
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vowel before 1 is 6 or ui, not i or 6, as beforen &c. (§ 176. 2). 
So 6 remains before two consonants (§ 234. 3- 4). 


2. Consonants are affected by the consonants following; e.g. 
scribtus is changed to scriptus, the pronunciation being script-tus, 
not scrib-tus or scri-bdus. (Even in the few cases where a conso- 
nant is affected by the preceding consonant, the combination of the 
two (or more consonants) in the same syllable is presumed; e.g. 
dividtum could not have been divid-tum or it would not have become 
divissum or divisum). 


3. A syllable with a short vowel is treated as long, if two 
consonants fo//ow the vowel. ‘This means that though the vowel is 
short, the aggregation of consonants occupies as much time in pro- 
nouncing, as if the vowel were long. ‘The exception to this rule of 
prosody, which a mute and liquid form, is in accordance with the 
principle of division of syllables; e.g. patris cannot be divided into 
patr-ris but into pat-tris (where the double t represents not twice 
t but the two halves of one t, §§ 9. 15). 


4. A vowel is otten lengthened to compensate for the extrusion 
of a consonant following (§ 35). The consonant must therefore 
belong to the preceding vowel, or that vowel could not be entitled 
to the compensation. ‘The so-called compensation is in truth a natural 
phonets effect of the effort to pronounce a difficult combination of 
etters, 


The division of syllables in writing, which is found in inscrip- 
tions of the eighth and ninth centuries u.c. and the MSS. of the 
fourth or fifth century after Christ! or earlier (if any), is (though 
not quite invariably) as follows: 


x. Where a single consonant is between two vowels the division 
is before it; e.g. dede | rit, protu | lerint, publi | ce, ma | num, &c. 


2. Where two consonants come together the division is between 
them; e.g. op | tima, res | ponsum, ig | nota, pres | to, tran | sisse, 
&e. 


3. Where three consonants come together the division is after 
the first two, unless the second and third be a mute and liquid, in 
which case the division is before both; e.g. Vols | ci, abs | cedimus, 
cons | pexisset, obs | tinati, Quince | tius, cunc | ta; ins | tructo, 
cas | tris, pos | tremo, 


4. The letter x is treated as a single consonant; e.g. eni | xa, 
di | xit, pro | xumus, 


1 See Mommsen, Livi Cod. Veron. p. 163—166. Mon. Ancyr. 
p- 145. Stadtrecht d, Salpensa, Kc. p. 505. 
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(It is obvious that if the division in pronunciation takes place in 
the middle of a consonant, the writing cannot mark-this accurately. 
That the preference was given to the second half of the consonant 
is no doubt due to the fact, that in the case of p, k, t the distinctive 
power of the sound consists entirely, and in b, g, d considerably, 
in the slight puff or explosion which follows the separation of the 
organs (cf. § 57). When three consonants occur together, the writing 
conforms better to what is above shewn to have been the pronuncia- 
tion.) 

The early inscriptions avoided division of a word altogether. 
Augustus (Suet. dug. 87) wrote the superabundant letters over or 
under the word. MSS. in the sixth century (e.g. the Florentine 
MS. of the Digest) began to follow Priscian’s rules, which were 
borrowed from the Greeks; e.g. perfe | ctus, i | gnominia, &c. 


CHAPTER XII. 


QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES}, 


THAT part of grammar which treats of the Quantity of Sylla- 
bles is often called Prosody, a term which the ancients applied prin- 
cipally to accentuation. 

If the voice dwells upon a syllable in pronouncing it, it is called 
a Jong syllable: if it passes rapidly over it, it is called a short 
syllable. 

Long syllables are marked in grammars by a straight line over 
the vowel: thus, aiidi. 

Short syllables are marked by a curved line over the vowel: 
thus, régé. 

Two short syllables are considered to occupy the same time as 
one long syllable. 

A syllable is long or short, either because it contains a vowe/ 
naturally long or short; or on account of the position of its vowel. 


1 Much use in this chapter has been made of Luc. Miiller’s De re 
metrica. 
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i. Quantity of vowels not in the last syllable of 27 
a word. 


1. All diphthongs are long (except before another vowel); e.g. 
aurum; deinde; &c. 
2. All vowels which have originated from contraction are 


long; e.g. cégo for cd-Ago, mémentum for mévimentum, tibicen for 
tibii-cen; &c. 


3. The quantity of the radical syllables of a word is generally 
preserved in composition or derivation, even when the vowel is 
changed; e.g. mater, maternus; cddo, incido; caedo, incido; amo, 
amor, amicus, inimicus; &c. 

Some exceptions will be found under the several vowels, and as 
regards red and prod (pro), under D (§ 160. 7, 8). 


So also almost always where the members of a compound word 
may be treated as separate words, as quapropter, mécum, alidqui, 
agricultura. But we have siquidem and quandéquidem (from si 


and quand6); and for the compounds of wbij ibi, see § 243. 31. 


For the quantity of root vowels no rule. can be given. The 
quantity of inflexional or derivative affixes is given in Books II. III. 


Greek words usnally retain in Latin their own quantity. 


ii, Quantity of vowelsin the last syllable of a word: .., 


(A) Monosyllables are long. 


Except 


(a) The enclitics qué, n&, vé, which are always appended to 
other words. 


(4) Words ending with b, d, t; e.g. &b, sith, db; Ad, Id: At, 
&t, tot, At, dat; &c. 


(c) &8 (thou art), fac, lac, n&c, £61, mél, vél, An, in, fér, pér, 


tér, vir, cdr, quis (nom. sing.), is, bis, cis, 6s (a bone). ‘The 
nom. masculine hie is not frequently short. (&s in Plaut., Ter.) 


(B) In polysyllables. 
1. a and e (and Greek ¥) final are short. 
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Except a in 
(2) Abl. sing. of nouns with a- stem; e.g. musa. 
(4) Imperative sing. act. of verbs with a- stem; e.g. am&% 


(¢) Indeclinable words; e.g. erga, intra, quadraginta; but 
puta (Pers. and Mart.), ita, quid, eja. 


(2) Greek vocatives from nominatives in 4s; e.g. Aenea, Palla: 
and Greek nom. sing. of a- stems; e.g. Electra. Cf. $$ 472. 473- 


Except e in 


(2) Gen. dat. abl. sing. of nouns with e- stems; e.g. facié; 
so also hodié. 


(2) Imperative sing. act. of verbs with e- stems; e.g. moné; 
but in cave (Hor, Ov.), and vide (Phzdr. Pers.) it is sometimes 
short (§ 233. 4). : 
(c) Adverbs from adjectives; with o- stems; e.g. docté, to 
which add féré, fermé, ohé; but bené, malé, inferné, superné; 
témére is only found before a vowel. Macté, probably an ad- 
verb, also has e short. 


(d) Greek neut. pi.; e.g. tempé, pelagé; fem. sing. crambé, 
Circé ; masc. voc. Alcidé. 


2 4, 0, wyaal are long. 
Except i in 


(a) mihi, tibi, sibi, ubi, ibi, in which i is common, 
and quasi, nisi. (See § 243. 3-) 


(4) Greek nom. acc. neuters sing.; e.g. sinapi: vocatives;’ e.g. 
Pari, Amarylli: rarely dat. sing. Minoidi. 


Except 6 in 


(a) citd, immd, modé (and compounds), dud, egd, cédd and 
endé (old form of in). Rarely ergd. Martial, Juvenal, &c., 
have intrd, porré, serd, octé, &c.; modo has sometimes final o 
long in Lucretius and earlier poets. 


(6) Inthe present tense of the verbs scié, nescid, puts, volé, used 
parenthetically, o is sometimes short: and occasionally in and 
after the Augustan age in other verbs with short penult; e.g. 
rogd, veté, nuntid, obsecrd. Instances of o being short in other 
parts of the verb, or in verbs with long penult, are rarer; e.g. 
estd, czeditd ; oderé, dabd ; tendd, tolld, crédd. 
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Joo ES ee 


(c) In Nominatives of Proper names with consonant stems 6 
is common, e.g. Pollio, Scipio, Cirio, Naso; sometimes virg6, 
nemd, homé, and other appellatives in Martial, Juvenal, &c. : 

Datives and ablatives in o are never short, except the ablative 
gerund once or twice in Juvenal and Seneca. 


3. Final syllables ending in any other single conso= 282 
nant than 8 are short. 


But the final syllable is long in 

(a) all cases of illic, istic, except the nom. masc. 
(4) all compounds of par, e.g. dispar, compar. 
(c) aléc, lién. 


(d) it, petiit, and their compounds (and of course it, petit as 
contracted perfects). 


(e) some Greek nominatives in -er; e.g. cratér, charactér, aér, 
zthér; and some cases in -n; e.g. sirén (nom,), Hnedan (acc.), 
Euclidén (acc.), epigrammatén (gen. pl.); &c. 


4. Of the final syllables in s, 
as, O08, e8, are long. 
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Except 
(a) ands (probably); exds; compds, impds; pénés. 


(4) nom. sing. in -es of nouns with consonant stems, which 
have étis, itis, Idis, in genitive, e.g. ségés, milés, obsés: but 
pariés, abiés, ariés, Cérés. 


(c) compounds of es (from sum), e.g. abés. 


(2) some Greek words; e.g. Ilias (nom.), crateras (acc. pl.) ; 
Delds (n. sing.), Erinnyés, chlimydds (gen. sing.), Arcadés, cra- 
térés (nom, pl.); Cynosargés (neut. s.). 


5. us andis are short. 284 
Except iis in 


(a) gen. sing. and nom. and acc. plu. of nouns with -u stems. 


(4) nom. sing. of consonant nouns, when genitive singular 
has long penultimate, e.g. telliis (telliris), palis (palidis), 
virtus (virtitis). 


(c) some Greek names; Sapphiis (gen. s.), Panthiis (nom. s.). 
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Except is in 285 
(a) dat. and abl. plural, e.g. mensis, vobis, quis; so gratis, 
foris. Also in acc. (and nom.) plural of -i stems; e.g. omnis. 


(4) 2nd pers. sing. pres. ind. of verbs with -i stems; e.g. audis: 
also possis (and other compounds of sis), velis, nolis, malis. 

(c) 2nd pers. sing. of perf. subj. and compl. fut. in which is is 
common ; e.g. videris. (But see Book II.) 

(4) Samnis, Quiris. Sangvis sometimes (always in Lucr.), 
pulvis (once Enn., once Verg.), has -is. 

(e) some Greek words; Simois, Eleusis, Salamis (nom. sing.). 


ii. Quantity of syllables by position in the same 2% 
word. 


1 A syllable ending with a vowel (or diphthong) immediately 287 
followed by another syllable beginning with a vowel, or with h and a 
vowel, is short; as, via, praéustus, contrahit. 

Except 

(a) In the genitives of pronouns, &c. in -ius; e.g. illius, where 

iis common. In alius (gen. case) the i is always long: in 

solius it is short once in Ter. In utrius, neutrius it is mot 
found short, but in utriusque frequently!. 


(4) the penultimate a in the old genitive of nouns with -a 
stems; e.g. aulai, So alsoe in diéi, and, in Lucretius, réi, and 
(once) fidei. Also éi (dat. pronoun), unless contracted ei. 

(c) aore before i (where i is a vowel) in all the cases of 
proper names ending in ius; e.g. Gaiiis, Pompéitis (but see 
§ 139). 

(d) ‘The syllable fi in fio (except before er; e.g. fiéri, fiérem). 
(ec) The first syllable of éheu! and the adjective dius. In 
Diana and dhé the first syllable is common. 

In Greek words a long vowel is not shortened by coming before 
another vowel; e.g. Neréidi, E66 (but cf. § 229), Aenéas, déra, 
Macdtia. 

2. A syllable? containing a vowel immediately followed by two 
consonants, or by x, or z, is long; as, regént, strix. 


But if the two consonants immediately following a short vowel 
be the first a mute or f, and the second a liquid, the vowel remains 


1 See Ritschl, Opusc. 11. 678 foll. 
2 For the length of the vowed itself in some cases see §§ 151 note, 167. 2. 
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short in prose and in comic poets, though in other verse it is fre- 
quently lengthened. 

The following combinations occur in Latin words: pr, br, cr, 
gr, tr1, dr, fr; pl, cl, fl; e.g. apro, ténebra, volucris, agrum, patris, 
avadriga, vafrum; maniplus, assecla, refluus. 

Bl also occurs in publicus, but the first syllable is always long 
(for pouplicus). 

In Greek words other combinations allow the vowel to remain 
short ; e.g. Atlas, Técmessa, Cycnus, Daphne. 


Where the combination is due to composition only, the syllable 
is always lengthened, just as if the words were separate (cf. § 292); 
e.g. stibruo, abluo. 


iv. Effect of initial sounds on the final syllable of 2ss 
a preceding word. 


In verse the final syllable of a word is affected by the vowel or 
consonants at the commencement of the next word, in something 
the same way in which one syllable is affected by the succeeding 
syllable in the same word. 


1. A final vowel or diphthong or a final syllable in m is omit- 
ted (or at least slurred over) in pronunciation, if the next word 
commence with a vowel or diphthong or h. See the preface. 


Thus vidi ipsum, vive hodie, monstrum ingens are read in verse 
as of no more length than vid-ipsum, viv-hodie, monstr-ingens, 

When est follows a vowel or m the e was omitted (see in 
Book II.). 


But the poets (except the early dramatists) refrain in certain cases 289 
from so putting words as to occasion such an elision®. Especially 
it is avoided when the second word begins with a short vowel; viz. 


(a) Monosyllables ending in long vowel or m are rarely elided 
before a short syllable, and, particularly, the following are never 
so elided; sim, dem, stem, rem, spem, spe, do, sto, qui (plur.): 


the following are so elided; cum, tum, num, sum, jam, nam, 
tam, quam, me, te, se, de, mi (dat.), qui (sing.), ni, si, tu. 
(2) An iambic word, ending in a vowel, in dactylic verse is not 
elided before a short syllable or an accented long syllable. 


: 1 Arbiiro, arbitrium, &e. ; genetrix, meretrix, are nowhere found 
with long second syllable. 
* These statements are abridged from Luc. Miiller, p. 283. 
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“(c) A cretic ending in a vowel was very rarely elided before a 
short syllable, except by Catullus, and Horace in Satires, 


_ .(4) A spondee ending in a vowel, is rarely elided, by Horace 
in lyrics, or by Ovid and subsequent poets, before a short syllable, 
except in first foot; e.g. certe ego, multi inopes, risi ego (Lucan 
Martial). 


(e) Of words ending in m (counting the last syllable as short) 
a pyrrich is very rarely elided before a short syllable or accented 
long syllable, except uninflected particles; e.g. enim, quidem. <A ° 
dactyl is rarely elided before a short syllable by Ovid or later writers. 


(f) Of words ending in & or 6a pyrrich or dactyl is rarely 
elided before a short syllable, except (1) in proper names; or (2) 
in first foot; or (3) in words ending in 4, before a word beginning 
with 4; or (4) in the words cito, ego, modo, duo, 


An elision at the end of a verse before a vowel in the same verse 290 
is very rare in any poet, except in Horace’s Satires and Epistles. 


An elision at end of a verse before a vowel at the beginning of 
the next verse is found not uncommoniy in Vergil, only once or 
twice in other writers’ hexameters. In glyconic and sapphic stanzas 
it is not uncommon; e.g. 


Aut dulcis musti Volcano decoquit umorem 
et foliis. (Verg.) 


Dissidens plebi numero beatorum 
eximit virtus. (Hor.) 


An hiatus is however permitted; ad 


Always at the end of one verse before an initial vowel in the 
next verse except in an anapestic metre. 


Occasionally in the same verse; viz. 
(a) if there is an interruption of the sense; though it is very rare, 
when the first of the two vowels is short; e.g. 
Promissam eripui genero, arma impia sumpsi. (Verg.) 
Addam cerea pruna: honos erit huic quoque pomo. (Verg.) 
(4) in arsis, chiefly at the regular cesura; e.g. 
Stant et juniperi et castaneze hirsute. (Verg.) 
Si pereo, hominum manibus periisse juvabit. (Verg.) 
(c) in thesis, a long vowel, especially in a monosyllable, is some- 
times shortened instead of elided; e.g. 
Credimus? an qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt? (Verg.) 
Hoc motu radiantis Etesix in vada ponti. (Cic.) 
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(d) a word ending in m is rarely not elided (there being only 
about seven instances in arsis, and a few of monosyllables in thesis) ; 
e.g. 

Miscent inter sese inimicitiam agitantes. (Enn.) 
Sed dum abest quod avemus, id exsuperare videtur. (Lucr.) 


2. A short final syllable ending in.a consonant is lengthened by 292 
an initial consonant in the word following; e.g. 


Vellitur, huic atro liquntur sanguine gutte! (Verg.) 
Quo Pheebus vocet errantis jubeatque reverti. (Verg.) 


3. A short final syllable ending in a vowel is rarely lengthened 293 
before two consonants at the beginning of the next word. 


This is done before sp, se, st; more rarely still before pr, br, 
fr, tr. ‘There are a few instances in Catullus, Tibullus, Martial, &c. 
(none in Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, Propertius, Ovid); e.g. 
Nulla fugz ratio; nulla spes omnia muta. (Cat.) 
Tua si bona nescis 
Servare, frustra clavis inest foribus. (Tib.) 


On the other hand a short final vowel is rarely found before 
SP, SC, sq, st, gn. 

Lucilius, Lucretius, Horace in Satires, and Propertius have about 
23 instances; Vergil one, and that where the sense is interrupted. 
Other poets have hardly a single instance: the collocation was 
avoided altogether. But before Greek words, e.g. zmaragdus, 
and (before z in) Zicynthus, instances are found in many poets. 


4. The enclitic -que is lengthened in arsis not uncommonly by 
Vergil (before two consonants, or a liquid or s), and by Ovid: 
very rarely by others; e.g. 

Tribulaque trahezque et iniquo pondere rastra. (Verg.) 

So once finala; . 

Dona dehinc auro gravia sectoque elephanto. (Verg.) 


5. Occasionally (in Vergil about 50 times) a short final closed 294 
syllable is lengthened by the arsis, though the next word begins with 
a vowel: this is chiefly in the csura, or when a proper name or 
Greek word follows, or where the sense is interrupted; e,g. (all 
from Vergil): 

Pacem me exanimis et Martis sorte peremptis 

oratis? Equidem et vivis concedere vellem. 

Desine plura puer, et quod nunc instat agamus. 
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Olli serva datur, operum haud ignara Minerve, 
Ipse, ubi tempus erit, omnes in fonte lavabo. 
Pectoribus inhians, spirantia consulit exta. 

In thesis it is very rare; e.g. 

Si non periret immiserabilis captiva pubes. (Hor.) 

So also Ennius in arsis has sorér, genitér, clamér, jubar (masc.); 
veneror; populiis; servat, memorat, versdt, manat; faciét, tenét, 
fierét, jubét, constituit, ponit, cupit (pres.?), it, tinnit, voluit, velit, 
and a few others. In thesis he has clamér, ponebat, essét, infit. 
(See Nettleship, Conington’s Vergil, Excurs. to Book X11.) 


v. Peculiarities in early dramatic verse. 


In early dramatic verse the quantity of syllables was not so 295 
definitely fixed or observed, as in the later dactylic and other verse, 
The principal cases of variation may be classified as follows}. 


1. Final syllables, afterwards short, were sometimes used with 
their original long quantity; e.g. fama (nom. s.), sordr, patér, 
amét, sciat, ponebat, percipit, vendidit, amér, loquar, &c. 

2. Final syllables with long vowels were sometimes used as 
short; e.g. domé (abl. s.), probé (adv.), tacé, mani, viri, &c.; 
conrigi, bonds, fords, dolés, ovés, mantis (acc. pl.), bonis, &c. 
Comp. also § 205, 233. 

3. Syllables containing a vowel followed by two consonants 
were sometimes used as short. Such are 

(a) Syllables in the later language written with doubled conso- 
nants (cf. § 58); e.g. immo, ille, simillimez, Philippus, esse, 6c- 
culto, &c. 

(6) Some syllables with two different consonants; e.g. inter, 
interim, intus, inde, inde, némpe, dmnis. So also (according to 
some) voliptas, magistratus, ministrabit, veniistas, senéctus, &c. 
(better volptas, magstratus, &c.); éxpediant, éxigere, ixorem, 

4. Final syllables ending in a consonant were sometimes not 
lengthened, though the next word began with a consonant; e.g. 
(in Terence) enim vero, auctiis sit, sorér dictast, dabit némo, simul 
conficiam, tamén suspicor, &c.; apud is frequently so used: even 
studént facere. ‘This licence is most frequent, when the final con- 
sonant is m, s, r, or t; and is due to the tendency of the early 


language to drop the final consonant (see § 86. 152, 5. 193, 5), and 
to shorten the final vowel. 

5. On the freer use of synizesis, e.g. tvos for tuos, scjo for scia, 
&c. see § 92. 142. 

1 See Ritschl Rhein Mus. (1859), XIV. 395 sq. and Opusc. 11. Pref. 
pp to, 11: Wagner's Pref. to Plaut. Aw/u/. (1866), and to Terence (1869). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ACCENTUATION. 


ACCENT is the elevation of voice, with which one syllable of 296 


a word is pronounced, in comparison with the more subdued tone 
with whick the other syllables are pronounced’, 


Monosyllables always have the accent. 


Disyllables have the accent on the penultimate syllable, unless 
they are enclitic. 

Words of more than two syllables have the accent on the ante- 
penultimate, if the penultimate syllable is short; on the penultimate, 
if it is long. 

The Romans distinguish between an acute and a circumflex 
accent. ‘The circumflex stands only on monosyllables which have 
long vowels; and, in words of more than one syllable, on the penul- 
timate, if that have a long vowel, and the final syllable have a short 
vowel. 


If the acute be marked by a ’ over the vowel; the circumflex by 
a 4, the above rules may be illustrated by the following examples: 


Monosyllables; ab, mél, fé1; ars, pars, nix, fax; spés, flés, més, 
lis; mons, fons, Ix. 

Disyllables; déus, citus, drat; déo, Cato, drant; sdllers, péntus, 
pénto, lind; lind, Roma, vidit. 


Polysyllables ; Sérgius, fascina, crédere; Sérgio, fiscinas, créderent, 
Metéllus, fenéstra; Metéllo, fenéstree; Sabino, predives; Sabinus, 
Romane, amicus, amare, 


All compound words, whether their parts can or cannot be used 
as separate words, are accented according to the regular rules; e.g. 
anhélo, rédimo; undique, itaque (therefore); itidem, itinam, pést- 
hac, postmodo, intrérsus, quicimque, jandudum, exadvérsum, quodsi, 
forsan, &c. So respiblica or rés publica, 


1 This subdued tone is called by grammarians the grave acceitt. 
The principal rules of Latin accentuation are given by Quintilian, 
I, 5. 22—31. 
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A few words, called enclitics, always appended to other words, 
caused, according to the Roman grammarians, the accent to fall on 
the last syllable of the word to which they were attached. ‘These 
are -que (and), -ne, -ve, -ce, -met, -pte, -dum, and also the separable 
words, quando, inde; e.g. itdque (and so), utique (and as), illice, 
hicine, mih‘met, respicédum, éxinde, écquando, &c. So also que in 
pleraque. In the case of many words called enclitics (owing to 
their own quantity) the accentuation is the same, whether they be 
considered as enclitics proper, or parts of a compound; e.g. quandé- 
quidem, scilicet, quibuslibet, quantumvis, &c. 


Prepositions and adverbs used as prepositions (e.g. intra) were : 


regarded as closely attached to the word which they precede, and 
belong to. In inscriptions they are frequently written as one word 
with their nouns. ‘The Roman grammarians considered them to have 
no accent when thus preceding their noun or a word (e.g. adjective 
or genitive case) dependent on it; e.g. ad éas, adhtc, in féro, virti- 
tem propter patris, &c. But if they follow their noun, they’ are 
said to retain their own accent; e.g. queprépter, qudcim, but cum 
after personal pronouns is said to be enclitic; e.g. nobfscum, 

(L. Miiller, resting on the usage of dactylic poets as to the 
cesura, &c., confines this to the words me, te, se, nos, vos, in 
company with disyllabic prepositions in -ter, -tra; e.g. inter nés, 
intra sé). 

So also the relative was unaccented, the interrogative accented; 
e.g. quo die, on which day: qué die? on which day? 


Apparent exceptions to the general rules are some words in : 


which the accent remains, notwithstanding the loss of a syllable; e.g. 


rt. Some words where the accent is on what is now the last 
syllable; e.g. illic, prodac, tantén, bon4n, satin, nostras, for illice, 
prodiice, tanténe, bonane, satisne, nostratis (§ 418), &c. 


2. Some where the accent is on the penult instead of on the 
anterenult; e.g. (gen. and voc.) Valéri, Vergili, &c. (for Valerie, 
Valerii; Vergilie, Vergilii; &c.); and the verbs (really not complete 
compounds) calefacis, mansuefacit, &c. 


It would appear}, though little reference is made to such a doc- 
trine in the Roman grammarians, that words of more than three 
syllables must have frequently had besides the principal accent 
another subordinate one; e.g. numerdvimus, sisterémus, longitido, 
difficultétibus had probably a subordinate accent on the first syl- 


lables. 


1 See Corssen Aussfr. 1. p. 242 foll. ed. 1. 
dae 
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The first part of a compound especially may have retained to 
some extent the accent which it had asa simple word; e.g. pér- 


grandis, preeterire, vérsipéllis, indeviginti. 


The frequent omission or absorption of a short vowel, or of 302 

a syllable which has according to the general rules the accent, leads 
to the inference that there must have been a tendency to put the 
accent nearer to the beginning of the word than the antepenultimate 
or penultimate syllable!. ‘The effort to do this, and the resistance 
made by the heavy dragging of the unaccented syllables after it, 
were the cause of the omission, e.g. intellexisti became intelléxti; 
dehibeo, débeo; gavideo, gatideo; surripuit, surpuit; caledre, cal- 
car; armigerus, armiger; pueritia, puértia; &c. 


So the weakening of the vowel in compounds; inquiro for in- 
quero, concludo for com-claudo, abreptus for ab raptus, is difficult 
to explain, so long as the affected syllable is considered as accented. 


Similarly the change of ille-ce to illice, illic, suggests doubts as 
to the truth of the doctrine respecting enclitics, given above § 298. 


1 Tb. p. 321 foll. 
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BOOK II. 


INFLEXIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF INFLEXION IN GENERAL. 


Worps may be divided into two classes, those which have 303 
inflexions, and those which have not. 


Nouns, pronouns, and verbs are inflected: other words are not. 


Inflexions are those alterations or additions, which are made in a 304 
word in order to fit it for different functions, as part of a sentence. 
Thus in mulier, woman; mulier-is woman's; mulier-es, women; 
mulier-um, women’s: ama-t, /ove-s ; ama-sti, Jove-dst ; amatus, /ove-d; 
ama-ns, Jov-ing: pu-n-go, I prick; pu-pug-i, I prick-ed; pu-n-c-tus, 
prick-ed; we have the same noun or verb differently inflected, . 


That part of a word, which is essentially the same under such 305 
different uses, is called the stem. In the above words mulier, ama, 
and pug are the stems. ‘The suffix, which forms the inflexion, often 
affects or is affected by the neighbouring letters of the stem, so that 
the two melt as it were into one another. 


A stem is in Latin rarely used without having, or at least having 
had, some inflexions; e.g. consul is both stem and nominative case; 
but this is probably because the nominative suffix is incompatible 
with 1 (see § 176, 5). 


1 Throughout this book great and constant use has been made of 
F. Neue’s Formenlehre Th. i. (1866); Th. ii, (1861). The authorities, 
on which the statements in the text are based, will usually be found 
there. Frequent reference has also been made to Ruddimann’s (ed. 
Stallbaum 1823), Schneider’s (1819), G. T. Kriiger’s (1842), Madvig’s 
(3rd ed. 1857), and Key’s (2nd ed. 1858) Grammars. Also to Biicheler’s 
Grundriss der latein. Declination (1866); besides Corssen, Ritschl, &c. 
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Different nouns and verbs and other words have frequently a 306 


common part: such common part is called a root. ‘Thus the root 
sta- is common to sta-re, sta-tio, sta-tuo, sta-men, sta-tiira, sta- 
tim, &c., to stand, standing, stablish, standing-thread, standing- 
height, instantly, &c. A root may be used as a stem, or the stem 
may contain the root with alterations or additions. ‘The additions 
made to form a stem from a root are discussed in Book III. 


The inflexions of nouns and pronouns are in the main the same, 
and will be treated of together. The inflexions of verbs are quite 
distinct, but the formation of certain verbal nouns, though properly 
belonging to Book III., is generally treated in connexion with the 
inflexions of the verbs. 


CHAPTER: Fi. 


OF NOUN INFLEXIONS, AND PARTICULARLY 
OF GENDER. 


THE inflexions of nouns are always additions to, or alterations in, 
the end of the stem. ‘They serve to mark the gender, the number, 
and the case, of the word. 


As regards gender a two-fold distinction was made; (1) accord- 
ing as sex could be attributed or not; (2) according as the sex 
attributed was male or female. 


Names of things, to which sex was not attributed, are said to be 
of the neuter gender: but the Romans, yielding to their imaginations, 
attributed sex to many things, which really had it not, and thus 
living creatures are but a small number of the objects, which have 
names of the #asculine and feminine genders. 


The distinction of gender is not marked throughout all the 
cases. In the nouns put together as the first class, the feminine was 
perhaps originally different from the masculine and neuter through- 
out, and it still is so in most cases. The masculine and neuter 
differ only in the nominative singular, and nominative and accusative 
plural. 


In the second class, the masculine and feminine are alike through- 
out: the neuter differs from both in the accusative, and usually 
in the nominative. : uh J 
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The neuter form is always the same in the nominative and 
accusative cases. In the singular of the first class this form is the 
same as that of the accusative masculine:in the second class it is 
the bare stem, unprotected by a suffix, and therefore sometimes 
withered: in the plural of both declensions it always ends in -a. 


_ The real significance of the inflexions is best seen in adjectives, 
because they have the same stem modified, if of the first class, to 
represent all three genders; if of the second class, usually only to 
represent the masculine and feminine genders as distinguished from 
the neuter; i.e. sex as distinguished from no sex; e.g. bonus (m.), 
bona (f.), bonum (n.); tristis (m. f.), triste (n.); amans (m. f. n.), 
but accusative amantem (m. f.), amans (n.). 


- Substantives differ from adjectives as regards their inflexions, 
chiefly in being fixed to one gender only. But 


1. Somesubstantival stems have a masculine and feminine form; 
e.g. Julius (m.); Julia (f.); equus (m.); equa (f.). 

2. A few substantives of the first class are feminine, though 
with stems in -0; others masculine, though with stems in -a. 


A substantive of the second class may be masculine, or 
feminine, or both, the form being indeterminate. 


4. Some suffixes of derivation are exclusively used for substan- 
tives, and not for adjectives: some again are confined to themasculine 
gender, others to the feminine. E.g. no adjective is formed with 
the suffix -ién: again all abstract substantives, if formed by the 
suffix -idn, or -tat are feminine; if formed by the suffix -ér are 


masculine. 


It follows from the above, that the gender is not always known 
by the form. 

The test of a substantive’s being of a particular gender is the use 
of an adjective of that particular gender as an attribute to it; e.g. 
humus is known to be feminine, because dura humus, not durus 
humus is used. 

An adjective, where the form is not determinately significant, 
is commonly said to be in the same gender, as that of the substantive 
to which it is used as an attribute. 


But though the sex attributed to the person or thing is not 
always expressed by the form, the gender was never assigned in 
defiance of the true sex in persons, nor in animals, if the sex was 
of importance. Many animals are denoted by a substantive of only 
one form and only one gender, the masculine or feminine having 
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ct 
been originally selected, according as the male or female was most 
frequently thought of. Animals of the kind generally would be 
spoken of, without distinction, by this noun, whether it were 
masculine or feminine; e.g. oldres (m.) sqwans in general; anates 
ducks, including drakes. If a distinction is important, the word mas 
or femina, as the case may be, is added; e.g. olor femina, te female 
‘wan; anas mas, the male duck. Such nouns are called epicena 


(Quint. i. 1. 24). 


In the same way a feminine, e.g. Ztna, can be spoken of as 
masculine, if mons be added; a river can be neuter, if flumen be 
added: and the appropriate change of gender takes place some- 
times without the explanatory word being expressed; e.g. Eunuchus 
acta est, i.e. the play Eunuchus; Centauro invehitur magna, i.e. on 
the ship Centauros. So occasionally herba or litera is understood. 


The genders assigned to names of persons, animals, or vegetables, 
and of some other classes of natural objects were as follows: 


1. Names of persons: Names of males are masculine, of females 
feminine. ‘Thus proper names of females, derived from the Greek, 
though retaining the neuter suffix corresponding to their neuter 
gender in Greek, are in Latin feminine; e.g. in Plautus, and 
Terence, Planésium, Glycérium, Phronésium, Stephanium, Del- 
phium. 


For <Appellatives, especially those derived from age or relation- 
ship, there are separate forms, sometimes from different roots, for the 
males and females; e.g. mas, femina; pater, mater; Avus, avia; 
proaivus, proavia, &c.; filius, filia; puer, puella; népos, neptis, 
&c.; vir, mulier; maritus, uxor; vitricus, ndverca; privignus, pri- 
vigna; sdcer, socrus; géner, nirus; frater, sdror; patruus, amita; 
avunciilus, matertéra; verna (m.), ancilla (f.); antistes, antistita; 
hospes, hospita; cliens, clienta; tibicen, tibicina; fidicen, fidicina. 
So also many (derived from verbs) with -or for masculine, and -rix 
for feminine; e.g. tonsor, tonstrix, 


Homo, animans (of a rational creature) are masculine; virgo and 
matréna, feminine. 


Others (all of 2nd class of nouns) are common: viz. conjunx, 
parens, affinis, patruélis, sénex, jiivénis, Adiilescens, infans, In 
Ennius and Nevius puer, népos, and socrus are common. So are 
ranked hospes (in the poets) and antistes. In none of these, except 
puer (when used as f.) and verna is the form opposed to the sex. 


Other personal appellatives are usually or exclusively masculine, 
because the offices, occupations, &c., denoted were filled by men, 
or at least by men as much as by women. 
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The following are sometimes feminine;. civis, miniceps, con- 
tubernalis, hostis, exul, vates, sicerdos, augur (once or twice), 
dux, cdmes, sdtelles, custos, interpres, miles, vindex, index, jiidex, 
testis, preses, héres, artifex, auctor. Others are used of females, 
but without a feminine adjective; e.g. dpifex, carnifex, auspex, 
sponsor, vidtor, defensor, tutor, auceps, manceps. 


So also some with -a stems (see § 335); auriga, advéna, &c. 
Others are nowhere found applied to females; e.g. cornicen, 
tibicen, tibicen; latro, fullo, mango, nébiilo. 


Some words which are only metaphorically applied to men or 
women retain their original gender; e.g. mancipium (n.) a chattel, 
acroama (n.) a musical performer, scortum (n.), prostibilum (n.); 
Vigiliz (f.), excitbie (f.), opére (f), délicie (f.); auxilia (n.). 


2. Names of Animals. For some animals, with which the 


Romans had much to do, separate forms are found for the male and ~ 


female. ‘The stems in -o are masc., those in -a fem. 


Agnus, agna; dper, apra; aries (m.), vervex (m.), dvis (f.); 
asinus, asina; asellus, asella; hircus, cdper, capra; cdtus (m.), 
feles (f.); catiilus, catula; cervus, cerva; cdlumbus, columba; 
équus, equa; gallus, gallina; hedus, capella; hinnus, hinna; ji- 
vencus, juvenca; leo (m.), lea, or (Greek) leewna; lupus, lupa; 
milus, mula; porcus, porca; simius, simia (also of apes in general); 
taurus, vacca; verres, scrofa; vitilus, vitula; ursus, ursa. 


(Of these ovis is said to have been also used as masc. in old 
sacrificial language. Varro had the expression lupus femina: Cato 
had porcus femina; an old law (ap. Gell. 4. 3. 3) agnus femina.) 


For most other animals there was only one form; e.g.— 


Quadrupeds (besides above); bidens (f. sc. ovis); bos (m. f.); 
cimélus (m. f.); cdnis (m. f.); damma (m. f.); éléphans, elephantus 
(m. rarely f.); fiber (m.); glis (m.); hystrix (f.); lépus (m. 
rarely f.); lynx (f. rarely m.); mus (m.); mustella (f.); nitella 
(f.); panthéra (f.); pardus (m.); quadripes (m. f. n.); sorex 
(m.); sus (m. f.); talpa (f. rarely m.); tigris (f rarely m.); ves- 
pertilio (m.); vulpes (f.). 


Birds: e.g. accipiter (m. rarely f.); Ales (m. f.); danas (f.); anser 
(m. rarely f.); aquila (f.); avis (f.); biibo (m. rarely f.); cicénia 
(f.); ciris (f.); cornix (f.); cdtirnix (f.); cygnus (m.), dlor (m.); 
filica and fulix (f.); gractilus (m.); grus (f. rarely m.); hirundo 
(f.); Tbis (f.); luscinius (m.), luscinia (f. also of nightingales in 
general); mérila (f.); miluus, milyus (m.); noctua (f.); oscen 
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(m. f.); palumbes (m. f.), palumbus(m.); passer (m.); pavo (m.); 
perdix (m. f.); pica (f.); stirnus (m.); strithdcimélus (m. f.); 
turdus (rarely f.); turtur (m. f.); vultur (m.). 


Reptiles: e.g. anguis (m. f.); bifo (m.); chameleon (m.); 321 
cdliiber (m.), colubra (f. also of sakes generally); erdcddilus (m.) ; 
draco (m.); lacertus (m.), lacerta (f. also of /izards generally) ; rana 
(f.); serpens (m. f.); stelio (m.); testiido (f.). 


Fishes: &cipenser (m.); migil (m.); murzna (f.); mullus (m.); 
piscis (m.); rhombus (m.); sdlar (m.); scirus (m.); sdlea (f.). 


Invertebrates: &pis (f.); cledida (f.); rameus (m.), aranea (f. 
also of spiders generally); cimex (m.); citlex (m.); formica (f.); 
hiriido (f.); lendes (pl. f.); limax (f. rarely m.); mirex (m.); 
musca (f.); papilio (m.); pédis (m. f.); pilex (m.); sépia (f.); 
vermis (m.); vespa (f.). 


3. Almost all trees and shrubs are feminine. Some of them 322 
have -o stems (§ 336), but these are mostly from the Greek. 


Of plants and flowers, some are masculine, the rest chiefly 
feminine. 

Names of fruits and qwoods are often neuter, with stems in -o, 
and some frees are also neuter, probably because the name was first 
applied to the product. 


The principal masculine names are: Aeanthus, Amaracus (also f.), 
asparagus, bdlétus, cdlamus, carduus, crécus, c¥tisus (also f.), di- 
mus, ficus (also f.), fungus, helleborus (often -um n.), intiibus (also 
intibum n.), juncus, létus (usually f.), malus (but as an apple 
tree f.), muscus, dleaster, pampinus (also f.), raphinus, rhamnus, 
riibus, riimex (also f.), scirpus. 


The principal neuter names are 4pium, Acer, balsimum, laser, 
papaver (also m.), piper, rdbur, siler, siser (but in plural siseres), 
tilber (truffle): and the fruits or woods arbitum, buxum, &c, (oat 
castanea, dlea, bilainus, are also used as fruits, and retain their fem. 
gen. So buxus and buxum for a flute). 


4. Names of jewe/s are mainly feminine and Greek. 323 


Masculine are &dimas, beryllus, carbunculus, chrysdlithus (also 
f.), Onyx (as a marble, or a cup), dpadlus, sardényx (also f.), sma- 
ragdus, &c. 


5. Names of towns, countries, &c. have, if of Latin origin, their 324 
gender marked by their termination; e.g. masculine; Veji, Putedli, 
properly the Veians, &c.: feminine; e.g. Africa (sc. terra), Italia, 
Roma; neuter; Tarentum, Bénéventum, Reate, Preneste, Anxur (n. 
also m,. of the mountain), Tibur (n.). mind ; 
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Of Greek nouns many retain their Greek gender (though often 
with stems in -o), others, owing sometimes to their termination 
being misunderstood, have other genders: e. g. Argos usually neut., 
but Statius has frequently patrios Argos, afflictos Argos, &c.; Livy 
occasionally Argi, as nom. pl. 


The Spanish towns are sometimes feminine in -is, e. g. Iiturgis ; 
sometimes neuter in -i, e.g. Mliturgi. 


Some neuter plurals are found; e.g. Leuctra, Artaxdta, Tigrano- 
certa. : 


6. Names of mountains are all masculine, except those with 
marked feminine terminations (stems in -a or Greek -e); e.g. Ztna, 
Ida, Rhddopé, &c.; or neuter terminations (nom. in -um, Greek in 
-e); e.g. Pélion, Sdracté. Alpes (pl.) is feminine. 


7. Names of rivers are masculine, even those with -a stems, 
except Allia, Duria, Sagra, Léthé, Styx, which are feminine. But 
sometimes rivers are made neuter by prefixing flumen and giving a 
termination in -um; e.g. flumen Rhenum (Hor.); flumen Granicum 


(Plin.) ; &c. 


8. Names of winds are masculine; e.g. 4quilo, Vulturnus, &c. 
So also Etésiz (pl.). 


All indeclinable words are neuter: e.g. fas, nefas, instar (except 
barbaric names, e.g. Abraham); and to this class belong infinitives 
(e.g. non dolere istud, totum hee philosophari) ; words used as names 
of themselves (e.g. istue ‘taceo,’ hoc ipsum ‘honesti’); and often 
the letters of the alphabet (as ‘ce in g commutato’); but these last 
are sometimes feminine, litera being expressed or understood. 


CHAPTER IIL 
OF NOUN INFLEXIONS OF NUMBER. 


In Latin the only distinction in point of number which is 
marked by inflexions is between one (singular number), and more 
than one (f/ura/ number). 


The particular inflexions ot number will be best treated in 
connexion with the case inflexions. 


‘Some nouns, in ‘consequence of their meaning, have no plural, 
others have no singular. 
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1. The following have ordinarily no plural : 


(a) Proper names of persons and places ; e.g. Metellus, Roma, CCC:$ 
but Metelli of several members of the family; Camilli of persons 
with qualities like Camillus: Gallia, of the two divisions of Gaul, 
Gallia Cisalpina and Transalpina; Voleani of gods with different at- 
tributes, but bearing the name of Vulcan; or of statues of Vulcan, &c. 


(4) Single natural objects; e.g. 80l, the sun; tellus, the earth; 
but soles is used in discussions as to whether there are more suns 
than one, or as equivalent to days, &c. 


(c) Continua; i.e. natural objects which are measured or 
weighed, not numbered, e.g. cruor, b/ood; ros, dew; #8, bronze; 
frumentum, corn; faba, beans, as a class; fumus, smoke. But these 
are used in the plural, when several 4inds, or distinct pieces or drops, 
are meant; e.g. vina, different wines; nives, flakes of snow; fibe, 
individual beans; wra, bronze works of art; carnes, pieces of flesh; 
fumi, wreaths of smoke. In poetry the plural is sometimes used 
without such a distinction. 


Abstract nouns ; e.g. justitia, justice ; but not uncommonly 
the plural is used even in these in order to express the occurrence 
of the event or exhibition of the quality at several times or in 
several forms, e. g. virtutes, virtues; cupiditates, desires ; odia, cases 
of hatred; conscientie, several persons’ consciousness (of guilt) ; 
mortes, deaths (of several persons); otia, periods of rest; adventus, 
arrivals ; maturitates, cu/minations; vicinitates, position of people as 
neighbours; lapsus, slips; calores, frigora, times of heat, of cold; 
similitudines, resemblances; &c. 


2. The following are found only or ordinarily in the plural; 
though some of them correspond to what in other languages are 
denoted by singulars. 


(a) Names of certain towns or places, &c.: Thebew, Tigra- 
nocerta, Leuctra, Veji (originally the Veians), Cann (i.e. Reeds): 
Gades, Cuma. So Pergama, the towers of Troy, Tartara. 


(2) Groups of islands and mountains, &c.; e.g. Cyclades, Alpes, 
Esquilie, Tempe (properly glens). 


(c) Bodies of persons: e.g. decemviri, a commission of ten 
(though we have decemvir also used of a commissioner) &c.; 
majores, ancestors; préctres, primores, /eading men; libéri, children ; 
inféri, the spirits below ; suptri, the Gods above ; cxlites, the heavenly 
ones; penates, the hearth gods; manes, the ghosts; gratin, the 
See j Furie, the Furies ; Dire, Curses (conceived as goddesses) ; 

c 
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(2) Parts of the body; e.g. artus, the joints; cervices (before 
Hortensius), the neck (neckbones?); exta, intestina, viscéra, the 
internal organs; fauces, the throat; lactes, the /acteal vessels ; 
pantices, bowels ; rénes, kidneys ; tori, the muscles; preecordia, mid- 
riff; Dia, Joins. 


(e) Names of feasts or days; e.g. Calendz, None, Idus; fériz, 
« Jeast-day; nundinz, market-day; Baccanalia, feast of Bacchus ; 
Cs 


(f) Other collections of things, actions, &c.; altaria, an altar; 
ambages, evasion (but § 415); angustiz, straits (sing. rare); argi- 
tie, subtlety; antes, rows, e.g. of vines; arma, tools, esp. weapons, 
armour; armamenta, ship’s tackling; balnew, the baths, i.e. bath= 
house; bigz, a carriage and pair (sing. not till Sen.); cancelli, rai/- 
ings; casses, a hunting net (properly meshes, cf. § 432); castra, a 
camp (properly Auts, tents? castrum is found only as part of proper 
names, e.g. Castrum Novum); clathri, a grating; claustra, bars 
(sing. in Sen. Curt. rarely); clitelle, a pack saddle (panniers?); 
compédes, fetters (but § 446); crepundia, child's rattle, Kc.; cine, 
ciinabiila, inciinabiila, cradle; délicie, delight; divitiw, riches; ex- 
ciibie, the watch; épile, a dinner; exstquie, funeral procession; 
exiivie, things stripped off, spoils; facétie, jokes (sing. rare); fale, 
scaffolding; fasti, the Calendar; fori, decks; fraces, oil dregs; 
grates, thanks (§ 418); indiitie, a truce; ineptie, silliness (sing. in 
Plaut. Ter.); inférie, offerings to the shades below; infitias, denial 
(cf. § 369); imsidie, ambush; inimicitiz, hostility (rarely sing.); 1api- 
cidinez, stone quarries; lécili, compartments, and so box, bag, &c.; 
lustra, a den; manibie, booty; mine, threats; menia, town walls; 
nige, trifles; nuptie, marriage; obices, bolts (but § 439); parietine, 
ruins; phalére, horse trappings; prestigie, juggling tricks; préces, 
prayers (but § 438); primitie, frst fruits; pugillares, writing tablets ; 
quadrige, a carriage and four (sing. not till Propert.); quisquiliz, 
refuse; reliquiz, the remains; répagula, bolts, Kc.; saline, saltpits ; 
sata, the crops; scale, stairs; scépe2, a broom; sentes, thornbush; 
serta, a wreath; sordes, filth (sing. rare § 421); suppétias, supply (cf. 
§ 369); ténébre, the darkness; therme, the warm baths (cf. balnez); 
tesaua, wastes; valve, folding-doors; vepres, thorns (but cf. § 430); 
vindicie, claims; virgulta, bushes; itensilia, necessaries. 


Some of these words are used in one or two cases of the singular, 
See the references. 


3. The following words are used in the plural with a special 
meaning, besides their use (in most instances) as an ordinary plural: 
wdes sing. a temple, plur. a house (properly, hearths, chambers?) ; 
faua, water; aque, a watering-place: auxilium, assistance; auxilia, 
means of assistance, auxiliary troops: bénum, a good; bdna, goods, 
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i.e. one’s property: carcer, a prison; careéres, the barriers (in horse 
races): eddicillus, a small piece of wood; ecddicilli, writing tabiets: 
copia, plenty; cdpie, supplies, troops: cdmitium, the place of tribes- 
assembly at Rome; cdmitia, the assembly: fides sing. a barpstring, 
plur. a stringed instrument: fortina, fortune; fortune, one’s posses- 
sions: gratia, thankfulness; gratie, grates, thanks: hortus, a garden; 
horti, pleasure-gardens, a country house: impédimentum, a hindrance; 
impedimenta, Jaggage: littera, a /etter (of the alphabet); litter, a 
letter, i.e. epistle: lidus, a game; lidi, Public Games: natalis, a 
birthday; natales, one’s descent: dpéra, work; opere, workmen: Ops, 
a goddess; opem, help; dpes, wealth, resources: pars, a part; partes, 
a part on the stage: rostrum, a beak; rostra, the tribune or pulpit at 
Rome: tabiila, a plank; tabiile, account books. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF CASE INFLEXIONS IN GENERAL. 


In Latin the distinctions of case are in the singular five, the 
cases being named nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, ablative. 
In some nouns with stems in -o, besides others derived from the 
Greek, a sixth form, (not properly a case, cf. § 1007), generally 
called the vocative is also found. 


In the plural there are only four; viz. nominative, accusative, 
genitive, and a common form for the dative and ablative. 


Another case, distinguished in some other languages, called the 
Jocative, is in Latin always the same in form, as either the genitive, 
dative, or ablative. 


A similar confusion of forms is found between some of the other 
cases in some classes of nouns. Originally perhaps there was a 
different form for each case in each number. 


Nouns and pronouns, whether substantival or adjectival, may 
be conveniently divided according to their case inflexions (called 
collectively their declension) into two great classes, containing 
respectively— 

I. Nouns with stems ending in -a, -e, or -o. 


II. Nouns with stems ending in -u, -i, or a consonant, 
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All the pronouns, except personal pronouns, belong to the 
first class, though a few have kindred forms belonging to the 
second class. F 


The personal pronouns belong strictly to neither class, They 
will be treated of as an appendix to the first class. 


The chief constant differences between the inflexions of the two 
classes are these :— 


Nouns of the first class have the genitive singular (except in 
the pronouns), the locative singular, and the nominative plural 
(except in a few -e stems) alike, and ending in a long vowel or 
diphthong ; the genitive plural in -rum preceded by a long vowel; 
the dative and ablative plural (except in two -e stems) in -is. 

Nouns of the second class have the genitive singular and nomi- 
native plural ending in -s, the locative usually the same as the 
ablative, the genitive plural in -um, the dat. abl. plural in -bis 
(usually -ibiis). 

Some of these differences were not found in the older language, 
See Chapters vi, and x1. 


[The ordinary division of nouns substantive was into five 334 
declensions. Of these the rst contained -a stems (§ 339); the 2nd, 
-o stems (§ 344 sqq.); the 3rd, consonant (Chap. x1.) and -i stems 
(Chap. X.); the 4th, -u stems (Chap. 1x.); and the sth, -e stems 
(§ 340). Adjectives were divided into those of three terminations, 
-us, -a, um (§§ 339, 344); those of two terminations, -is, -e (Chap. 
x.), and -or, -us (§ 460); and those of one termination, e.g. felix 
(Chaps. x. XI.)]. 

Examples of the regular declensions of the different subordinate 
classes will be given in the next chapter. Any peculiar forms 
of inflexion which existed will be found in Chapters vi. and xit., 
or appended to the mention of the particular word to which they 
relate. 


CHAPTER. V; 
NOUNS OF CLASS I. 


I. GENDER. 


As regards the gender of nouns of this class, with comparatively 335 
few exceptions, (1) all masculine and neuter nouns have stems in 
-0; (2) all feminine nouns have stems in -a, or -é. 
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‘The exceptions are as follows: 


1. Some stems in -& are masculine; e.g. appellative substan- 
tives expressing occupations in which men are exclusively or pri- 
marily thought of, viz. accdla, agricéla, incdla; assecla, advéna, 
convéna; auriga, colléga, conviva, gumia, lanista, lixa, matricida, 
parricida, profiiga, transfiga, popa, rabila, scriba, scurra, verna. 
And the same termination was given to Greek words in -ns, e.g. 
nauta, poéta, Persa, Scytha (see § 475). 

Damma is also sometimes masc.: talpa 1arely so (§ 319). 


So also almost all rivers (§ 325): e.g. Sequana, Trébia, &c, and 
Hadria (the Hadriatic sea). 


A considerable number of proper names, e.g. Numa, Lamia, 
Ahala, Pansa, Sulla, Galba, Natta, Tucca, Nasica, Perpenna, Cinna, 
Mela, Messalla, Poplicdla. So also some feminine appellatives were 
used as family names of men, e.g. Riga, Scapiila, Siira, Fimbria, 
Merula, Pica, Musca, Muréna, Dolabella, Fenestella, Hémina, Trabea. 


2. Some words with -o stems are feminine. These are 336 
chiefly either names of trees or Greek words, especially names of 
jewels and towns. 


(a) alvus (in old language m.); carbaisus, cdlus (sometimes 
m.), hiimus, vannus. For démus see § 394. 


(4) Names of trees: esculus, alnus, arbiitus, buxus, cedrus, 
cérasus, citrus, cornus, cdriilus, cupressus, cytisus (also m.), 
ébénus, faigus, fasélus, ficus (rarely m.), fraxinus, jiinipérus, laurus, 
létus (rarely m.), malus (apple-tree), moérus, myrtus, nardus, 
ornus, papyrus, pinus, pirus, platanus, pomus, podpiilus, prinus, 
quercus, sabiicus, sorbus, spinus, ulmus. Also balanus, acorn. 

(c) Jewels: e.g. amethystus, crystallus, sapphirus, topazus, 
melichrysos. 

(d) ‘Towns, &c.; Abydus, Agyptus, Aspendus, Carystus, 
Chersonésus, Cyprus, Epidamnus, Epidaurus, Epirus, Péléponnésus, 
Rhoédus, &c.; but Candpus (m.), Isthmus (m.), Orchdménus (m.), 
Pontus (m.). So also Délos, Lemnos, &c. are feminine, 


(e) For Greek appellatives, e.g. A&tdmus, méthddus, &c., 
see § 478. 


3. Of nouns in -es only dies and méridies are masculine. 337 
Dies however is in the singular number often feminine, especially as 


an appointed day, and almost exclusively fem. when it means time, 
period of time. 


All neuters (except some pronouns, § 370) have nom. ace. sing. 338 
in -um: except virus, vulgus (in acc, often vulgum), and the Greek 
peligus, plur. pelagé. (Virus and vulgus have no plural, The 
authority for vulgus as masc. seems insufficient.) 
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II. INFLEXIONS OF_CASE. - 


The suffixes for the different cases are usually combined with 339 
the final vowel of the stem, so as not always to be readily 
distinguishable, 


1. Declension of stems in -a and -e. 


1. The substantive stems in -a (chiefly feminine), and the 
feminine form of those adjectives which have stems in -o, are declined 
alike; e.g. mensa (f.), a table; scriba (m.), a clerk; bona (adj. f.), 
good; ténéra (adj. f.), tender. There are no neuters of this declen- 
sion. 


2. Stems in -é of this class (comp. § 407) are all substantives 340 
and all feminine: one (dies) is also masculine. All but a few have 
stems in -ie with a short antepenultimate, and most are words of 
more than three syllables. 


They are as follows: dies, fames (also famis), fides, plébes 
(also plebs), res, spes, and (in ablative sing. only) scabré, squale; 


acies, alliivies (with other derivatives of livo), barbaries, czs4- 
ries, caries, congéries, effigies, ésiries, facies, glacies, inglivies, 
luxiiries, macéries, macies, matéries, miiries (only nom. s.), paupé- 
ries, pernicies (? permities, Munro, ad Lucr. 1.451), progénies, rabies, 
réqvies (also with stem in -ét, § 445), sanies, scabies, séries, spécies, 
sitperficies, tempéries, and its compound intempéries ; 


and abstract substantives in -ities, viz. Amarities, Amicities, 
avarities, calvities, canities, dirities, lentities, mollities, mundities, 
néqvities, nigrities, nOtities, pigrities, planities, pullities, segnities, 
spurcities, tristities, vastities. 


Only two of these words, viz. res and dies, are inflected through- 34: 
out all cases of both numbers. None (besides dies and res) have any 
plural, except acies, facies, effigies, species, spes, series, which are 
found in the nominative and accusative plural; glacies in accus. 
(Verg.), eluvies in nom. (Curt.). But old forms of spes, viz. speres, 
nom. acc. plur., speribus, dat. abl. plur., are mentioned as used by 
Ennius and Varro respectively?, Facierum is quoted from Cato, 
Specierum, speciebus occur in the Digest, &c, but are repudiated by 


Cicero (Top. 7. § 30). 


1 The stem appears to have been spes-: compare spér-o. So also 
perhaps dies-; comp. diur-nus, See also § 405. 
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The genitive and dative singular are rare?, except from dies, 
res, spes, fides, and plebes. 


These cases appear to have ended regularly in -ei in and’after 
the second century after Christ at latest (Gell. Ix. 14), but whether 
ei was usually one syllable or two is uncertain. Probably it was 
a diphthong. Before that time ei is proved to be sometimes di- 
syllabic, but in the words diéi, fidéi and fidéi, réi and réi only. See 
§$ 357, 360. 


Luxuries, materies, barbaries, intempéries, effigies, and almost all 
the words in -ities, have collateral stems in -a (cf. § 932), and these 
supply the forms generally used in the genitive and dative singular. 


Examples: mensa, a table; bona (adj.), good; luxuria, Juxury ; 
res, a thing; acies, a point. All feminine. 


Stems in 


Stems in -a. -a and -e. Stems in -e. 
SINGULAR. Subst. Adj. Subst. Subst, Subst. 
Nom. mens& pond luxiriad ré-s &cié-s 
or luxurié-s 
Acc. mensa-m bona-m luxuria-m re-m  Acie-m 
or luxurie-m 
Gen. 
Loc. mens bons luxuriss re-i dcilor 
Dat. &cié 
Abl. =mens& bona luxuria ré Acié 
or luxurié 
PLURAL. 
Nom. mens bone (Plural - is 
Acc. mensi-s bona-s not used) ie Gare ak 
(34 mensd-rum bond-rum ré-rum (none) 
oc. 
Ae mensi-s  boni-s ré-bus (none) 


2, Ordinary declension of -o stems. 


342 


343 


The following is the regular declension of substantives with 344 


stems ending in -o, and of adjectives, with the like stems, in the 
masculine and neuter gender. 


e.g. inimiis (m.), a soud; bellum (n.), war; bonus (adj.), good. 
1 Quintilian says (1. 6, § 26), ‘Nec plurimum refert, nulla heec an- 


pradura sint. Nam quid ‘progenies’ genetivo singulari fre as 
‘spes’ faciet?” = 8 gulari, quid plurali 
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Masculine y Neuter 

SINGULAR. Subst. Adj. Subst. Adj. 

Nom. Animi-s bénu-s ; ‘. 

Voc. animé pon-é bellu-m ponu-m 

AEC animii-m bénu-m 

Gen. = “ 2 = 

Pe animi boni belli pboni 

Dat. 

AbL ( anims6 bond bells pdnd 
PLURAL 

Nom. animi bint =) 

Acc. anim6-s bdnd-s § pale ons 

Gen. animé-rum b6nd-rum bellé-rum bond-rum 

Toc; 

Dat. \ Aanimi-s béni-s belli-s bdui-s 

Abl. 3 


The vocative masc. sing. of meus, mine, is mi. Deus, god, had 345° 
voc. Deus; nom. plur. di; dat. abl. dis; but dei and deis are not 
infrequent in Ovid and later poets, and even in some MS. of Varro 
and Cicero. 


3.. Declension of stems in -ro, 


Of stems in -éro, (a) most drop the final -us of the nominative 346 
singular, and -e of the vocative; and (4) many omit the e before r 
in all the cases except the nom, voc, masculine singular, 


(a) ‘The following only exhibit -us in the nominative singular : 
niimérus, imérus (or humerus), itérus, and (the single fem. stem 
in -&ro), jimipérus, and the adjectives prépérus, preprépérus, 
preposteriis, mérigérus, triquetrus, and usually prospérus. ‘The 
nominative masculine singular of the adjectives cétérum, postérum, 
ladicrum, crépérum is not found. 


(Adjectives with long é in penultimate (e.g. sévérus), and some 
Greek forms, e.g. Evandrus, Petrus, exhibit -us. But Ibéri and 
Celtibéri have for singular Ibér and Celtibér, but only once each.) 


Vir, a man, and its compounds, e.g. triumvir, semivir (adj.), and 
the adjective satir (satirad, satiirum), also drop -us. Lucretius 
once uses fami for familus. 


Puere is frequently found in Plautus as the vocative of puer. — 347 


(4) The following only retain e before r; viz.— 


(1) All those which retain -us in the nominative singular, 
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(2) Adulter, sdcer, géner, Liber (the god Bacchus), puer, vesper 
(evening star), jugerum (which last in plural belongs to 2nd Class) ; 


(3) The adjectives asper (aspris, abl. plur. once in Vergil), 
lacer, liber, miser, téner, gibber, alter; and ceterum, posterum, 
creperum (above named). Also exter (Papin.), infer (Cato), super 
(Cato), chiefly used in plural; 


Dexter has both forms; e.g. dexteram, dextram. (The compa- 
rative of dexter is always dexterior. So also deterior.) 


(4) Compounds of more than two syllables ending in -fer or 
-ger; €.g. mortifer, aliger, &c. 


The following are the principal substantives which omit e ; ager, 
Sper, arbiter, auster, cancer, ciper, cdliiber, culter, faber, liber 
(400k), magister, minister. ‘The neuters are chiefly in -brum, -trum, 
-crum, see in Book III. The adjectives omitting e are: aeger, ater, 
créber, (dexter, § 347,) glaber, macer, niger, piger, impiger, intéger, 
lidicrum,pulcher, riiber, sdcer, sciber, sinister (in comparative always 


sinisterior), teter, vafer: also Afer, Caliber. 


348 


Examples: puer (m.), a doy; vir (m.), @ man; fdber (m.), 349 


a workman ; membrum (n.), @ limb. 


SINGULAR. Masculine Neuter 
Nom. 
usr vir 
Voc, Pp aber, membru-m 
A ce, puéru-m viru-m fabru-m 
en. . 
ee puéri viri fabri membri 
Dat. 
wae pusrd vird fibro membro 
PLURAL. 
Nom, puéri viri fabri 
Acc, puéré-s vird-s fabro-s meh 
Gen, puer6-rum viré-rum fabrd-rum membr6é-rum 
(and viru-m) (and fabru-m) 
Loc. 
an pueri-s viri-s fabri-s membri-s 


On -um in the genitive plural of vir and faber see § 365. 


4. Pre-Augustan declension of stems in -uo 
(i.e, either -uo, -vo, or -qvo). 


The older language, as shown especially by inscriptions not 350 


later than cir, 520 B.C., retained the final -o of the stem in the 
nominative and accusative cases singular; e.g. filiés, primds, 
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Liciom, donom. ‘Though this -o was changed to -u generally 
(§ 213), yet the stems in which it was preceded by v or u or qu 
retained it until the Augustan age and later (Quintil. i. 7. 26). 
‘The change was however made in these stems also in the course of 
the rst century after Christ. In words like éqviis the concurrence 
of u with u was also avoided by writing éqis, or écis. 


e.g. éqvés or Eciis (m.), a horse; vom (n.), an age; arduds 
(adj.), /ofty. 


Masculine Neuter 

SINGULAR. Subst. Adj. Subst. Adj. 

Nom. éqvé-s or écii-s arduo-s 

Voc. éqvé ardué eevo-m arduo-m 

Ace. éqvo-m or écii-m arduo-m 

Gen. ia a 

T Sen éqvi ardui evi ardui 

Se éqvo ardud #v6 ardud 
PLURAL. 

Nom. éqvi ardui 

Acc. » éqv6-s ardué-s hiss wide : 

Gen. éqvo-rum ardué-rum evo-rum  ardudé-rum 

Boe. 

Dat. éqvi-s ardui-s eevi-s ardui-s 

Abl. 


5. Augustan and Pre-Augustan declension of stems in -io. 


In the Augustan and pre-Augustan period substantives with 
stems ending in -io formed the genitive singular in -i single. So 
always in the scenic poets, in Lucretius, Vergil, Horace; also in 
Persius and Manilius. The genitive of trisyllabic words with a 
short antepenultimate (e.g. glidius, félium), appears to have been 
generally avoided by these poets; but” préti, viti (from pretium and 
vitium) occur. Propertius, Ovid, Lucan, and the later poets, used 
the full form in -ii; e.g. Mercirii, exsilii, vitii; but in proper 
names the contracted form continued to be most common; e.g. 
Antoni, Capitdli, Terenti, Livi. In inscriptions -ii appears from 
the end of Augustus’ reign, and with increasing frequency after 
Nero’s reign, though -i is also found to the end of the 3rd century 
after Christ and probably longer (Ritschl. Opusc. 11. 779). 


The vocative sing. masc. of these stems also ended in -i (not -fe), 
e.g. Publi. But the vocative is found only in proper names and in 
the words génius, filius, vultiirius (cf. Gell. 14. 5). The nomina- 
tive plural rarely had {i contracted into i. The dative ablative 
plural had sometimes, especially in neuters, -is for -iis. (See § 367.) 
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Adjectives always had -ii in genitive. Only those derived from 
Greek proper names had a distinct form for vocative; e.g. Cynthie, 
Delie. 


In stems ending in -aio, -eio the i both formed a diphthong with 
the preceding vowel, and also was pronounced as English y before 
a following vowel. (For some exceptions see § 139.) Hence Cicero 
wrote the i double, -aiio, -eiio; but this spelling is not now found 
in the MSS. or in republican inscriptions. 


Substantives. Adjectives. 353 
SINGULAR. masc. miasc. neut, masc. 
Nom. Claudius Pompéjus 
a pi égrégius 
Voc. Claudi Pompéi and {  onsytium § 
Pompei 
Acc. Claudium Pompéjum egrégium 
ae ! Claudi Pompéi consili égrégii 
A Claudio Pompéjo consilio égrégio 
PLURAL. 
Nom. Claudii Pompéi 
Acc. Claudios Pompéjos consilin ésrégia 
Gen. Claudié-rum Pompéjérum consilijbrum égrégidrum 
Loc 
Dat. Claudiis Pompéis consiliis or égrégiis 
Abl. consilis 


CHAPTER: VI. 


OLD AND EXCEPTIONAL FORMS OF CASES. 
(CLASS I.) 


1 Singular Number. 


NOMINATIVE: Stems in -o, On the faint sound of final s and m 354 

which led to their omission even in the older language, see §§ 193, 
5. 86. Old inscriptions give such forms as Acilio, Fourio, Fabrecio, 
pocolo (for Acilius, Furius, Fabricius, poculum). The nominative 
sing. of proper names with stems in -io are frequently written in 
old inscriptions without the final syllable: e.g. Claudi, Valeri, Minuci 
(for Claudius, &c). ‘This may be merely an abbreviation, due as 
Ritschl supposes, to a once collateral nominative in -is; e.g. Cornelis. 
Compare alis, alius § 373. 
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’ ACCUSATIVE: For the omission of the final m, see § 86. 


Stems in -e. Quintilian (Ix. 4. 39) speaks of diee hanc (if text 
be right) being found in Cato the censor’s writings, ‘*‘m litera in -e 
mollita”. 
_ GENITIVE: 1. Stems m-a. Instances of the ordinary genitive 
in -ae are very rare in inscriptions before the time of the Gracchi. 


Three old forms of the genitive singular are found, viz. -aes, -ai 
and -as. 


(a) The ending -aes occurs frequently in inscriptions after 
Sulla’s time, but chiefly on tombs of freedwomen and slaves, and 
rarely in other than proper names; e.g. Juliaes, Dianaes, Anniaes, 
Faustinaes, dominaes, vernaes. Some hold it to be intended for 
the Greek genitive in -7s. Ritschl (comparing a single Prosepnais 
from the 6th century U.c.) holds it to be a genuine old Latin form, 
and possibly used by Plautus (Neue Plaut. Exc. 1. p. 115). 


(4) Of the ending -as examples are given from Livius Andro- 
nicus, escas, monetas, Latonas; from Nevius, terras, fortunas; and 
from Ennius, vias. Some so take molas in Plaut. Pseud.. 1100, 
This form’ is preserved in one word at all periods, viz. familia, 
when combined with pater, mater, filius, filia; e.g. paterfamilias 
(Cato, Cic.), a father of a household. Pater, &c. familie (Cic., 
Liv.) is also used. In the plural we find both patres, &c. -familiz 
(Varr., Czs., Liv.), -familias (Varr., Cic.), -familiarum (Cic., 
Sall.), fathers &c. of households. 


(c) The ending -ai (originally the locative according to 
Madvig) is more common and earlier, and in Plautus and hex- 
ameter verse (retaining probably the old pronunciation) is treated 
as a spondee (-ai). It is frequent in Lucretius, and is also used by 
Cicero in his poetry, and by Vergil in four words, aquai, aulai, 
aurai, pictai. Republican inscriptions give, e.g. Duelonai (i.e. 
Bellonz), Glabrai, ejus rei quaerundai et faciundai causa, calcis 


restinctai, &c. 


2. Stems in-e. Four forms of the genitive-ending are found, 
viz. 68; ei; 6; i. (See Gell. 9. 14). 
(a) ~es; viz. Dies, Enn..4. 401, Verg. G. 1. 208 (die, Ribbeck), 


Cic. Sest, 12. § 28; rabies, Lucr. Iv. 1083 ;. facies, Claud. Quadrig. 
(in Sulla’s time) ; fides, see below 4; pernicies, said to have been 


written by Cicero. 

(2) -ei; viz. diei, frequent in prose; diéi, Lucr. (often), Verg. 4. 
rv. 156, Hor. S.1.8. 35, Phedr. 11. 8. 10, Ter. Haut. 168, 212, Plaut.; 
diei, Ter. Eun. 801; rei, always in Republican inscriptions; réi, 
Plaut. Mil. G. 103, magnai rei publicai gratia; Lucr. 1. 112, 
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548; réi, Plaut., Ter., Hor.; rei, Plaut., Ter., Lucil., Lucr.; fidei, fre- 
quent in prose; fidéi, Enn. dan. 342, Plaut. dul. 121, 575, Lucr. 


V. 1023 fiddi, Manil. 11. 605, 627, Sil. (four times); fidei (fides 


Wagner), Plaut. dul. 609; spei, frequent in prose; spei, Ter. 
always; plebei (especially in phrases tribunus plebei, plebeiscitum, 
&c.) frequent: aciei, Bell. Afr. 59 and 60. Mundiciei, Inscr. 136, 
A.D. (cf. Corssen. dussp. 1. 54, ed. 2). 


(c) -8; viz. die, in several places (in some Mss.) of Ces., Sall., 
Liv., also Plaut. Pseud. 1158; Sen. Cons. Marc. 18. 2; compare also 
postridie, &c.; re, Czs., Liv. in some MsS.; fide, Poet. ap. C. Of 
3. 26; Planc. ap. Cic. Fam. 10.17; Hor. C. 3. 7. 4; Ovid. Met. 111. 
341, VI. 506, VII. 728, 737, &c.; acie, Sall.; facie, Lucil., Plaut. Mz/. 
G. 1172; requie, Sall.; scabie, Lucil. ‘‘C. Cesar in libro de analogia 
secundo hujus die et hujus specie dicendum putat,” Gell. 9. 14. 

(d) -i; viz. dii, Verg. 4. 1.636; plebi, frequent in phrases above 
quoted; acii, Cn. Matius; pernicii, Cic. Rosc. Am. 45, Sisenna; 
specii, Cn. Matius; progenii, Pacuvius; luxurii, C. Gracchus; 
fami, Lucil., Cato; fidi, Augustan legal inscription (Cor. I. L. u. 


5042). 


3. Stems in-o. ‘The oldest form was perhaps -oe; e.g. poploe. 
But the inscriptions to the time of the third Punic war give only 1; 
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e.g. Barbati, urbani; after that time, till Augustus, -ei is also fre- _ 


quently found; e.g. populei, cogendei, suei, ostiei, pagei, Marcei, 
Vergilei; but not so frequently in laws as -i. In Augustus’ time 
-ei went out of use (§§ 26s—268). Lucilius wished to establish 
the distinction of -i for the gen. sing.; -ei for nom. plur. 

The locative has the same form as the genitive and was not 
improbably identical with it. 


DATIVE: 1. Stems in -a. Early republican and other inscrip- 
tions have not unfrequently -ai. The disyllabic 4i is not found 
in the dative in any poet. 

Forms like Fortune, Diane in very old inscriptions are probably 
imitations of Greek, 


2. Stems in-e. ‘Three forms of the dative are found; -ei, é 
and i. 

(a) -e1; viz. diei, often; réi, Lucr. I. 688, 11. 236; rei, Corp. 
I. L. 201, also (at beginning of verse) Ter. Ad. 95; réi, Hor. 
C. 3. 24. 64; rei, Enn. Trag. 361; Plaut., Ter., Lucil.; fidei, often in 
prose; fidei, Enn. zm. 111 (fide, Vablen); Ter. And. 296, Eun. 
886, 898; Plaut. dul. 667, 676, Trin. 117 (al. fide), 128, 1423 
fidéi, Manil. 3. 107, Sil. 2. 561; plebei, Plin. H..N. 19. 4. 19, § 54, 
18. 3. 43 aciei, Ces, Civ, Ill. 89, ib. 93; perniciei, Nep. 12. 4. 
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_ (6) -8; viz. dié, Plaut.; fide, Corp. I. R. 1.170; Plaut. Amph. 
391; dul. cf. Charis. pp. 55, 70 Keil; Hor. S. 1. 3, 95; pernicie, 
Liv. 5. 13, § 5; facie, Lucil. ‘In casu dandi qui purissime locuti 
sunt, non ‘faciei’, uti nunc dicitur, sed ‘facie’ dixerunt.” Gell. 
9- 14. 

(c) -i; viz. pernicii, Nep. 8.2; fami, Plaut. Stich. 158; facil 
(cf. Gell. 9. 14); fidi, Fast. Coll. Arval. ad Kal. Oct. 


3. Stems in -o. The oldest form was -oi; e.g. hoic, quoi, 361 
populoi. Perhaps also oe in pilumnoe, poploe, Fest. p. 205. 


ABLATIVE. In early times the ablative ended in -d; e.g. oquol- 362 
tod (occulto); Benventod (Benevento), praidad (preda), sententiad 
(sententia). The latest inscription containing such ablatives is the 
S.C. de Bacc. B.C. 186. Plautus probably used it or not as he chose. 
See § 160 and Ritschl, Neue Plaut. Exc. 1. 106. 


Plural Number, 


NOMINATIVE: Stems in -a. ‘The ending -as is quoted from 363 
Pomponius, ‘ Quot letitias insperatas modo mi inrepsere in sinum.’ 
(See Ritschl, N. P. Exc. 1. 117.) 


Stems in -o. ‘The earliest forms of ending in inscriptions are 
~es (not beyond cir. go B.C.) and very rarely -e or -0e; e.g. Atilies, 
magistres, ploirume, Fescenninoe: from 200 B.C. or earlier to about 
the birth of Christ, more frequently -ei, and from about the Gracchi 
till cir. 90 B.C. -eis, or sometimes -is; e.g. Italicei, oinvorsei (uni- 
versi), Q. M. Minucieis, Q. F. Rufeis (i.e. Q. (et) M. Minucii, Quinti 
filii, Rufi), gnateis, heisce. So in Plautus hisce, illisce. 

The ordinary form in -i appears since the Gracchi, and becomes 
exclusively used in the Augustan age. 

The only instances of dual forms (compare the Greek) are duo 
and ambo, which are the forms used in the masc. and neut. (due 
feminine as in plur). 


ACCUSATIVE: Duo, ambo, masc. and neut.; duos, ambos, also 
masc. (duas, ambas, fem.). 

GENITIVE: Future participles except futurus are very rarely 36, 
found in the genitive plural, probably on account of the unpleasant- 
ness of repeated r (§ 185). 

1. Stems in -a. The ending -um for ~4rum (comp. Oscan 
-azum; Umbr. -arum or -aru; old Greek -awy) is found ; 


(a) in some names derived from the Greek; viz.: amphorum, 
(e.g. trium amphorum), drachmum., 
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- (8) in proper names, especially patronymics, but almost ex- 
clustvely in dactylic verse (esp. Vergil); e.g. Lapithum, Dardanidum, 
#neadum, 

(c) The only strictly Latin words in which it occurs are (mas- 
culine) compounds of gigno and colo, and these are so used in 
dactylic verses only; e.g. Grajugenum, terrigenum, czlicolum. 
The forms in -arum are also used. 


2. Stems in «0. The ending -um (apparently similar to the 36s 
Umbrian and Oscan forms, and the Greek -Gv) was perhaps the 
original Italian form, except in the pronouns, and was gradually 
superseded in Latin by -drum, which is common in inscriptions of 
‘the second century B.C. and later. In and after Cicero’s time (see 
Cic. Or. 46) the genitive in -um for ordinary language was found 
only in certain words. ‘Thus it is found: 

(a) in names of weights and measures (chiefly Greek) in combi- 
nation with numerals. ‘Thus nummum (e.g. tria millia nummum; 
but nummorum accessionem), sestertium, denarium, talentum, me- 
dimnum, stadium. 

(4) in deum, divum, the compounds of virum e.g. quinquevi- 
rum, duum virum, &c, (but in Liv. decem virorum is frequent), and 
in poetry virum itself; liberum (chi/dren), fabrum (in phrases as 
prefectus fabrum, collegium fabrum), socium (in prose rarely ex- 
cept of the Italian allies, or with preefectus), equum (often written 
ecum), 

(c) in names of peoples (in poetry); e.g. Achivum, Argivum, Teu- 
crum, Celtiberum (sometimes in prose), Rutulum, Italum, &c. Other 
words, e.g. fluvium, famulum, juvencum, are found occasionally. 

(d) But few instances of neuters are found; e.g. somnium, 
armum, &c., oppidum (Sulpicius ap, Cic. Fam. 4. 5. § 4). 

(e) In adjectives instances are few, e.g. centum doctum hominum 
consilia, celatum indagator, &c. (Plaut.); motus superum atque 
inferum, meum factum pudet (fanius prodigium horriferum 
portentum pavor (Pacuv.); amicum, iniquom, equom (Ter. Haut. 
24,27); &c., and the old phrase liberum sibi quesendum (or que- 
rendum) gratia, &c. So in Vergil magnanimum generator equorum, 

(f) Duum (frequently), ducentum, quingentum, sescentum, &c. 
So usually distributives; e.g. binum, quaternum (never binorum, 
quaternorum with milium), senum, ducenum, quadragenum, &c. 

(g) For nostrum, vestrum, &c., see § 388. 


DATIVE, ABLATIVE. 1. Stems in-a and-o. 1. The oldest form, 266 
of which any instances are found, was -oes; e.g. oloes for illis. : 
But the form most used in pra-Augustan inscriptions is -eis. ‘The 
ending -is is found since the Gracchi, and, almost exclusively, in and 
after the Augustan time. 
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2. Stems in -ia, -io are found sometimes with -is instead of -iis 367 
in inscriptions; e.g. suffragis, predis, provincis. So in Cic. Rep. 
socis, presidis, pecunis, &c. Plautus has gaudis, filis (from 
filius); Vergil has tenis; Seneca supplicis; Martial denaris. In 
Mon. Ancyr. both forms occur not unfrequently; e.g. municipiis, 
municipis, Gratiis (Plaut., Ter.), gratis (Cic., Mart.). 


_ 3. Anending in -bus, as in the second class of nouns, is found 368 
in a few words: viz. 


(a) Ambo, duo, always makeambdbus, ambabus; dudbus, dudbus. 


(4) Dibus is found in inscriptions for Dis. (So also ibus, hibus, 
from is and hic.) 

(c) In prose, chiefly in inscriptions and legal expressions, -abus 
for -is is found in a few substantives ; viz. deabus (chiefly in phrases, 
dis deabusque), filiabus, libertabus in opposition to the (usually) 
masculine filiis, libertis; rarely, conservabus, natabus. In late 
writers also animabus, equabus, mulabus, and (sometimes in in- 
scriptions) nymphabus. 


A few adjectives occur with this form in Rhenish inscriptions; 
e.g. matronis Gabiabus, Junonibus Silvanabus, &c. 


69 


w 


The following words of this class are defective or redundant in 
certain cases. (All words of this sort which in any way belong to 
the 2nd class have their peculiarities mentioned, where they occur 
in the enumeration of that class.) See also § 330. 


vom (n.), also used as acc. m.; balneum (n.), also plur. balnez, 
of the bath house; balteus (m.), also balteum (n.), esp. in plur.; 
buxus (f.), also buxum (n.); celum (n.), no plur. except czlos once 
in Lucret., where the meaning compels it; callus (m.), also callum 
(n.); carbasus (f., rarely m.), pl. carbisa; cdseus(m.), also ciseum (n.); 
cavum (n.), a Aollow, also c&ivus, m. (sc. locus); clipeus (m.), also 
clipeum (n.); collum (n.), also in old language collus (m.); crécus 
(m.), in sing. also crécum (n.); c¥tisus (m. f.), in sing. also cytisum 
(n.); délicium (n.) or delicia (f.), plur. délicia, sing. not frequent; 
dica, dicam, dicas, dicis, Jaw suits (Stxn), no other forms; épiile (pl.), 
also sing. épilum (n.); fimus (m.), in sing. also fimum (n.); frénum 
(n.), plur. fréni (m.) and fréna (n.); hordeum (n.), of plural only 
nom. acc.; infitias, acc. pl. only with verb ire, used in no other 
case; intibus or intiibus (m.), also intitbum (n.); jécus (m.), in 
plur. jéci and jéca; jigitlus (m.), in sing. also jigilum (n.); jus 
jarandum (n.), both parts of the word are declined, e.g. juris 
jurandi, jure jurando, &c.; lécus (m.), in plur. also loca, of places, 
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roperly speaking; loci, chiefly of places, metaphorically; macte, 
yidecl. Biot ee a once in’ Pliny macti, but not in all MSS.; 
margarita (f.), also margaritum (n.); mendum (n.), also menda (f.); 
nasus (m.), also in Plaut. ndsum (n.); nauci only gen. sing.; nihil 
(n.) only in nom. acc. s.; often contracted nil: of the fuller form 
nihilum are used nihili as gen. (or loc.?) of price; nihilo after prepo- 
sitions, comparatives, and as abl. of price; and ad nihilum (in 
ordinary language we have nullius rei, &c.); ostrea (f.), also ostreum 
(n.); palatus (m.), usually palatum (n.); pédum (n.), @ crook, only 
found in acc. s,; pessum, /oftom, only acc. s. after verbs of motion, 
e.g. ire, dare; pilleus (m.),also pilleum (n.); pondo, properly abl. s., 
also used as indeclinable, ‘pounds’; porrus (m.), also in sing. por- 
rum (n.); pitteus (m.), also rarely piiteum (n.); raémentum (n.), 
also in Plaut. ramenta; rastrum (n.), also in plur. rastri (m.); 
réticulus (m.), more frequently reticulum; scalper, scalpellus (m.), 
also scalprum, scalpellum (n.); sibilus (m.), also sibilum (n.); sup- 
pétias, acc. pl., no other case; tergus (m.), usually tergum (n.); 
vallus (m.), usually vallum (n.); vénum (n.), acc. sing. after verbs of 
motion: Tacitus alone has vene. For virus, vulgus see § 338. 
For numerical adjectives, some of which are indeclinable, see 
App. D. i. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PECULIAR DECLENSION OF CERTAIN PRONOUNS 
AND ADJECTIVES. 


Some nouns adjective, and all prorouns adjective (except 
possessive pronouns, meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester), have for all 
genders the genitive singular ending in -ius, the dative in -i. In the 
other case the inflexions are the same as ordinary stems in -o and -a. 
The words belonging to this class are inus, ullus, nullus, sdlus, 
totus, alter, iter (and its compounds uterque, &c.), alius, ille, 
iste, ipse, hic, is, idem, qui and its compounds (quivis, &c.). 


Of these alius, ile, iste, is, qui have neuter nom. and acc. ending 
in -d instead of -m. Other irregularities are named below. 


l. totus, whole, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
m. f n. m. rE ni 
Nom. totis  tdta totim toti titie tata 
Acc. tétum titam tdtum totds totas 
Gen. _ tétitis in all genders totdrum tdtarum  todtdrum 
Loc. SP 
Dat, 5, te ta all genders \ tdtis in all genders 


Abl. — t6té tota tots 
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In the saine way are declined sdlus, a/one, inus, ove, ullus (i.e. 
iniilus), any at all, nullus, none. ; 


Also altér (the other), altéra, alterum, gen. alterius, dat. altéri. 
itér, utra, utrum, whether, i.e, which of two, gen. utrius, dat. utri. 


altériiter (one or other), alterutra, or altéra utra, altérutrum, or 
alterum utrum; gen. alterius utrius (post-Aug. alterutrius), dat. 
alteri utri or alterutri. 

iiterque, utraque, utrumaque, each ; iitercumque, utracumque, 
utrumcumque, which so ever (of two). 

itervis, utravis, utrumvis, which (of two) you please ; iterlibet, 
utralibet, utrumlibet, which (of two) you like. 

neuter, neutra, neutrum, neither. 

ipsé (in early writers frequently ipsus), 4e himself, ips&, ipsum. 


The genitive has usually a long penultimate}; but all (except 372 
solius, utrias, and neutrius) are frequent in poetry with -ius: so 
utriusque always: solius once in Terence. 


soli is found as gen. masc. (Cato); toti as gen. fem. (Afran.); 
nulli is once or twice used for the masc. and neut. genitive; and 
nullo for the dative; ulli once (Plaut.) for gen. masc.; neutri is 
used in the gen. neut. in the sense of neuter gender, ‘The feminine 
datives unz, null, sole, tote, altere, are (rarely) found in early 
writers to the time of, and including, Cicero and Nepos. Toto for 
dat. masc. is used once by Propertius. 

The genitive nullius and abl. nullo are rarely used substan- 
tively of things, but frequently of persons; neminis being only 
found in pre-Ciceronian writers, and nemine being only used by 
Tacitus and Suetonius, except once in Plautus, 


2. ille, that; iste, that near you (declined like ille); Alitis, 373 
another. 


SINGULAR. SINGULAR. 
m. f. n. m. f. n. 
Bem na ccaag tates SP cane 
Gen. __illius in all genders alits in all genders (rare) 
on illi in all genders alii in all genders 
Abl. illd ia illo Alid alia 41i6 


The plural is regular in both. 


1 In the comic poets -ius and -ius are both found. Cicero if Or. 3. 47. 
183) implies that illius was in his time pronounced illius; Quintilian 
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Old forms of ille found in Ennius, Lucretius, and Vergil, are 
olli for dat. sing. and nom. pl. masc.; ollis, dat. and abl. plural; and 
in Lucretius ollas, olla, acc. plural. Ab oloes for ab illis is men- 
tioned by Festus; ollus and olla (nom. sing.) by Varre. 


Istus for iste is found once in Plautus. 


In the pre-Ciceronian phrases alii modi, illi modi, isti modi, we 
have genitives (or possibly locatives); as also in alii dei, alii generis 
in Varro, alii rei in Czlius. Ile, iste, alie are found in early 
writers rarely for dat. fem. sing.; aliz as genitive in Cicero, Livy, 
and Lucretius (once each). Collateral forms, viz. alis, masc. nom. 
(Catull.), alid, neut. nom. acc. (Lucretius), ali, dat. sing. (Cat., 
Lucr.) are also found. The adverb alibi appears to be an old 
locative. 


The demonstrative particle c8 was sometimes appended to the 374 
cases of ille and iste which end in -s, and frequently in an abridged 
form to the others (except genitive plural), especially in Plautus: 
andthe early writers; e.g. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. illic illeec illic illsec 
Acc. illunc _ illanc Sree illosce illasce La 
Gen. _illiusce in all genders 
Loc. ae x 
Da.) Co all genders } illisce in all genders 
illdc 


Abl. = illdc illac 


So also istic, 


In nom. sing. illice, istice for fem., and illdc, istéc for neut. are 
also found. 


‘The initial 1 of iste, istic appears to have been sometimes omit- 375 
ted; e.g. At stuc periculum (Ter. ddr. 566); que sti rhetores 
Cic. Or. 1. 19); quid me sta res (Cic. Fam. 4. 3. 2); jam stinc 
(Verg. 4. 6. 389); modo sto (Hor, Epist. Il. 2. 163), &c. See 
Lachm. ad Lucr. p. 197. 


_ .8. Hic (stem ho-), this near me, is declined as follows, the forms 376 
in brackets being older forms used by Plautus, &c. (hosce, hasce, 
oe also Cicero; hee for nom, fem. plur. is found in Varro, 

ucretius, and twice or oftener in Vergil. Haice neut. pl. only in 
S.C. de Bace.) : : 


(1. 5. 18) that unius was in his time unius. Probably these words 
illius, unius) are taken as instances only. (Ritschl, Opusc. 11. 696.) 
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a SINGULAR. 
m. . Le n. 
Nom. _ hic (hice) hee 
Acc. hune hanc (hance) } hdc (hoce) 


Gen. _hiijus or hujusce (hoiusce) in all genders 
Loc, hie (adverb) 
Dat. huic (hoice) in all genders 


AblL hoc hac (hace) hoc 
PLURAL. 
- ( m. ) f. n. 
om. hi (hisce he (hec) ) 

Acc. — hés (hosce) has ek fo ae uae) 
Gen. hérum (horunce, harum (harunce, horum 
horunc) harunc) 

Loc. 

Dat. his (hibus) in all genders 

Abl. 

4. Is, that (stem i- and eo-), is thus declined. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
m. £ n. m. i n. 

Nom. is a 1a eiorii ex ‘ 
Acc. eum eam es eas : 
Gen. éjus (in all genders) edrum eadrum eodrum 
Loc. bi (adverb) Salley 
Dat.  &i or ei (in all genders) 8is, eis or iis 
Abl. e6 ea ed 


Em or im for eum is quoted from the x11. Tables; ew for dat. 
fem. in Cato; eiei, iei for dat. sing. in post-Gracchan and pre- 
Augustan inscriptions; eis once for nom, s. masc. ; iei, eis, eeis or ieis 
for nom. plur. masc. and eieis, eeis, and ieis for dat. and abl. plural 
in pre-Augustan inscriptions; ibus sometimes in comic poets and 
Lucretius!; éibus in Cato for abl. plur. fem.; i and is in Plautus, 
ii and iis were common in post-Augustan inscriptions. Of poets 
only the pre-Augustan used any of the cases, except that Horace 
has the genitive and accusative in his non-lyrical writings. 


Ennius is said to have written sometimes sum, sam for eum, 
_ eam, and sas for eas. (Or perhaps for suas.) 


The dat. sing. ei has rarely a short penultimate (i): as & it is 
frequent in Plautus and Terence and (in the last foot of the hexa- 
meter) in Lucretius. Asa monosyllable it is also common. 


1 Where ibus appears to be long, hibus is probably the right 
reading. 
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The suffix -pse is sometimes found in Plautus appended; e.g. 378 
eapse, eumpse, eampse, edpse, edpse; and in Cicero often in the 
phrase reapse (for re eApse). In ipse (see above) the suffix is made 
the vehicle of the case endings. 

Idem, idem, idem, acc. eundem, eandem, idem (compound of 
is-dem) is declined like it, the forms iidem, iisdem however not 
being found, and éidem, éisdem not frequently. 


For the nom, masc. sing. and plur, eidem, eisdem are found in 
pre-Augustan inscriptions. Comp. § 265, 363. Isdem also appears 
to have been in use. For neut. s. eidem is found once in a pre- 
Aug. inscr, 


5. qui (stem qud-), which, what? any, an (adjective) relative, 379 
interrogative, and indefinite pronoun is thus declined. Older forms 
found in Plautus, &c. are added in brackets. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
m. £: n. m. i n, 
Nom. qui qua qui que 
Acc. quem quam anid qués quads izes 
Gen. cijus (quoius) in all genders quérum quarum quérum 
Dat. cui (quoi or quoiei) in all genders 


Abl. qué qua, quo \ quibus (quis or queis) 


As an indefinite pronoun qua is more common than que in fem. 
nom. sing. and neut, plur. 


Ciijus was treated (in pre-Augustan writers and once in Vergil) 
as a declinable genitive, i.e. an adjective with -o stem (e.g. is cuja 
res, cujum periculum est. Cujum pecus? (See the suffix -io in 
Book III.) ‘The following forms are found so used: nom. s. cuja 
(f.), cujum (n.); acc. cujum (m.n.); cujam (f.); abl. cuja (f.); plur. 
nom. cuje (f.). (Never used instead of quorum or quarum.) 

In Plautus cuius is often a monosyllable. 

Qui is used (1) as an ablative (of all genders, and, occasionally 
in early writers, of the plural) with the preposition cum appended 
(quicum); (2) as a substantive relative and interrogative (e.g. habeo 
qui utar); (3) as an adverbial interrogative, bow? and (4) o¢- 
casionally as indefinite, e.g. neuqui, siqui (Plaut.). As a locative 
wbi (for qudbi) is used. 2 
__ The ablat. plur. quis is found often in Varro, Sallust, and 
Tacitus, rarely in Cicero. 


Qui like any other adjective can be used substantively, but 38 
(owing to the use of quis, quid) it is actually so used in the nom. 
singular and neuter acc. sing., as an interrogative rarely, and 
chiefly in dependent questions: as an indefinite pronoun, whether 


substantively or adjectively, only after si, nisi, né, num, me 
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In the cases named, an allied form quis, neut. quid takes its 
place. Quis (1) as an interrogative is generally a substantive (and 
as such is in early writers predicated of males or females), but 
sometimes a masculine adjective: (2) as an indefinite pronoun, it is 
used both as substantive and as masculine and feminine adjective. 
Quid and its compounds are always substantives. 


‘The compounds of qui, quis are mainly declined like them, but 
all have -quid (not -quod), when used as substantives. Other 
peculiarities are here named 


Aliqui, aliqua, aliquod, some. Aliquis is a subst. and masc. adj.; 
and is more commen than aliqui. Alique as nom. fem. sing. occurs 
in Lucretius once, and not at all as neut. plur, ADbl. aliqui is some- 
times used in Plautus. 

Ecqui, ecqua, or ecque, ecquod, any? Ecquis is subst. and masc, 
adj. ‘The only cases besides the nom. in use are dat. eccui; acc. 
ecquem, ecquam; abl. m. and n. ecquo. ‘The plural is rare, but the 
forms ecqui, ecquos, ecquas, are found. 

Quinam, quenam, quodnam, what? which? (numquinam, &c., 
ecquinam, &c., amy?). Quisnam is also used. 

Quidam, quedam, quoddam, certain. 


Quicunque, quecunque, quodcunque, whatsoever. ‘The -cunque 
is sometimes separated from qui, &c.; e.g. qua re cunque possum ; 


Quilibet, quelibet, quodlibet, which you like: 


Quivis, quevis, quodvis, which you will. Sometimes with 
cunque attached; e.g. quiviscunque, whatsoever. 


The following have quis instead of qui for the nom. sing. masc. 


Quisquis, whosoever or whatsoever; quidquid or quicquid, 
whatever, also a substantive. Quiqui (nom. sing.) only in Plautus 
once. Quisquis as adjective is not applied to females. Of the other 
cases we have only the locative quiqui in Plaut. and possibly in cui- 
cuimodi: the abl. masc. and neut. quoquo; acc. in comic poets 
quemquem; quiqui nom. plur. masc.; in Livy quibusquibus (dat. 
pl. perhaps in quotation from ancient document), and quaqua, in 
Tacitus as abl. fem. sing.; elsewhere only as adverb. 


Quisquam, n. quicquam, avy at all. Generally used as substan- 
tive, but quisquam is also used adjectively of females (as well as of 
males). Quiquam as ablative in Plautus. ‘The plural and the femi- 
nine singular are not used. Quodquam also not used, 

Quispiam, quepiam, quodpiam, some. Plaut. has an abl, quipiam. 

Quisque, queque, quodque, each. Quicque or quidque is subst. 
quisque used of a woman in Plautus. 


(Ve 
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a 
Its compound unusquisque is similarly declined. 


Quis appears to have stem qui-, and to belong to the -i stems (see 382 
Chap. x). Probably the forms (now partly assumed by quo-) were, 
Nom. quis, neut, quid (so also is, id); Gen. quis; Acc. quem (the 
proper accus. of quo- being quom now used as conjunction), neut, 
quid; Abl. qui (hence possibly quid, wherefore; but comp. ri). 
Plural nom. and acc, ques (old form used by Cato and Pacuvius, 
cf, § 363), neut, quia (used as conjunction); Gen, cuium (found in 
Plautus); Dat. Abl. quibus, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


Tue substantives, called personal pronouns, are very peculiar in 384 
their inflexions, nor are all the cases formed from the same stem, 


1st Person. and Person. 3rd Person. 

SINGULAR. SING. and PLUR. 

Nom. égo tu no nom, 

Acc. me te se 

Gen. (see below) 

Dat. mihi or mi tibi sibi 

Abl. me te : se 
PLURAL 

Nom, Acc. nos vos 

en. nostrum vestrum (vostrum) 
Dat. Abl. nobis vobis 


SINGULAR. Accusative. The forms med and sed occur as 385 
accusatiyes in some early inscriptions, and med and ted both as 
accusatives and ablatives in Plautus. The d is probably the ablatival 
d, incorrectly transferred to the accusative as well! Quintilian also 
mentions an old form mehe. Tete was rarely written for te: sese 
frequently for se. 


Genitive. ‘The old genitive of the rst and 2nd persons was mis, 386 
tis; the latter is found in Plautus. ‘This was replaced as possessive 
by the adjectives meus, tuus; and as objective by the gen. sing. neut. 
mei (of my being), tui. So suus (adj.), sui for the genitive (both 
singular and plural) of the reflexive pronouns, 


' Ritschl, ewe Plaut. Excurs. (1869), p. 1% 
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Dative. mi is used both by Cicero and the poets. 387 
For sibi old forms are sibe, sibei (cf. § 265). 

Ablative. See above under accusative. 

PLURAL. Accusative. For nos we have enos in the Carmen 
4Arvale. 

Genitive. As possessive genitives the adjectives noster.and vester 388 
were used; as objective nostri, vestri, and rarely nostrum, vestrum; 

as partitive nostrum, vestrum, and in the comic poets sometimes 

nostrorum, nostrarum, vestrorum, vestrarum. 


To all cases (except tu nom.) of these substantive pronouns the 38, 
particle -met is sometimes added. For tu, tuté or tutimet are 
found. 

The adjectives have in the ablative case -met or -pte often ap- 
pended; e.g. meopte, sudmet; rarely in the gen. sing., e.g. tuipte; 
and acc. plur., e.g. suosmet, sudmet. 


CHAPTER IX. 
NOUNS OF CLASS II. 


THE second main class of nouns contains stems ending in the 
semiconsonantal vowels u and i, or in a consonant. 


i. DECLENSION OF -u STEMS. 


The case suffixes, as seen in consonantal stems, are preserved 390 
entire only in three or four nouns. They usually combine with 
the final vowel of the stem. The terminations thus become sing. 
nom, -us; acc. -um (for -u-em); gen. -iis (for -u-is); dat. -ui, 
often -u; abl. -i (for -ue); plural nom. acc, -iis (for -u-es); gen. 
-uum; dat. abl. -itbus, generally -ibus. Some have collateral stems 
in -o, which are at least as early as the -u stems (see below). 


The few neuter nouns differ only in the nom. acc. sing., 391 
which exhibits the bare stem, and the nom. acc. plural which has 
the vowel a added (-ua). The contracted form of the dat. sing. 
is alone found now. (The neuters are cornu, genu, pecu, veru; 
also artua and ossua pl.) 

No adjectives have stems in -u; except perhaps compounds of 
manus; but these are found only in nom. and acc. sing., except 
angvimanis acc. pl. twice in Lucr. 
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a) ‘The words which retain the suffixes entire (being semi- 392 

consonant stems) are 
iyava eauily f.) acc. s. gruem; &c. dat. abl. pl. gruibus ; 

sis (m. f.) acc. s. suem; &c, dat. abl. pl. suibus, sitbus and 
giibus; a gen. sing. sueris is also mentioned ; 

bos (m. f.) acc. s. bév-em ; &c., gen. pl. boum, bovom or boyum ; 
dat, abl. bibus rarely bobus ; 

Jov- nom. s. Jup-piter (for Jov-pater); acc. s. Jév-em; &c.: an 
old gen, pl. Joum is also mentioned, 


() The remaining words are here arranged according to the 393 
letter preceding the final u. (But few however of the numerous 
verbals in -tu are here given.) All are masculine, except célus, 
démus, idus (pl.), manus, porticus, quinquatrus (pl.), tribus; and 
names of women and trees, A few are fem. or neut. as well as masc. 

The dat. pl. is in -ibus, unless otherwise stated. 


-bu tribus (f. dat. abl. pl. tribibus). 


-mu ddmus (f.) voc. domus, gen. domus (domi only in Plaut.), 394 
loc. domui, usually (as from -o stem) domi; dat. domui, 
rarely domo; abl. domo, sometimes domu. Plur. nom. 
domus, acc. domos, sometimes domus; gen. domorum 
(Lucr. Verg.), domuum (Sen. Plin. Tac.), dat. abl. 
domibus, 


~cu acus (m. f. dat. abl. pl. acttbus); arcus (m. rarely f. dat. 395 
abl. pl. arctibus: another form of gen. is arci or arqui 
(Cic. Lucr.), nom. pl. arci); ficus (f., only found in gen. 
and abl. s. and nom. acc. pl.; other cases, as well as 
these, from a stem in -o which is rarely m.); licus (m. 
dat. abl. pl. usually lacttbus; laci gen. s. in inscr, of 
Sulla’s time); pécu (n. not in gen. s. or dat. abl. pl. 
see § 458); porticus ( 3 quercus (f. gen. pl. quercdrum, 
no dat. s. or dat. abl. pl.); sp&cus (m. also f, dat. abl. pl. 
usually speciibus: rarely a nom. s. neut, specus; also 
nom. pl, speca), 


-gu algu (only as abl. s.); fagus (f. -u stem only in nom. pl.; 
other cases from -o stems), 


-tu (-su) stus (m.); artus (m. dat. abl. plur. almost always ar- 396 
titbus); sing. very rare: astus (m. often in abl. sing. ; also, 
rarely and in silver age, nom, s. and nom. acc. pl.) ; castus 
(m. also abl. pl. from -o stem) ; exercitus (m.); fastus (m., 
le. pride; fastiis, fastibus are also found, rarely, in 
sense of calendar); frétus (m. only in nom. gen. acc. abl. 
sing.; but a neuter stem in -o is more usual); impétus (cf. 

§ 443); métus (m. no gen. or dat. abl. plur.); myrtus ( 
only nom. acc. pl.; all cases, except gen. pl., are found from 
a stem in -0); noctu (f. only abl.s; generally as adverb; 
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for -i stem see § 418); partus (m. dat. plur. partiibus) ; 
portus (m. dat. abl. plur. both in -ibus and -ibus); 
angiportus (m. only abl. s. and acc. pl.; a neuter with 
stem in -o is more common); rictus (m. rarely rictum 
n, nom.; ricta nom. pl.); ritus (m.); saltus (m.); sénatus 
(m, for genitive see §§ 399, 463); singultus (m.); situs, 
drought (m. no plur. or dat. s.; also a stem in -i, § 417); 
spiritus (m.); testu (only in abl. sing.; also testum, testo, 
n.); tumultus (m.); vultus (m. acc. pl. vulta twice, 
Enn., Lucr.). 

Also numerous verbal substantives (e.g. gémitus, ictus, 397 
luctus, nexus, questus, cf. § 800); some of which are 
found only in the ablative singular; e.g. arcessitu, con- 
cessu, natu, &c., in promptu, in procinctu, injussu: 
others-only in the dative and ablative singular; e.g. irri- 
sui, irrisu; ostentui, ostentu; &c. An oscillation be- 
tween abl. in -u and -o is found in plebis scito, -scitu; 
opus est facto, factu, &c. 

-du gradus (m.); idus (f. pl.). 

-nu _ anus (f.); cornus (f. besides nom. s, only in abl. s. and 398 
nom, pl. an -o stem in dat. abl. s. and pl.); cornu (n. 
also nom, acc. s. cornum); génu (n. also an old nom. 
acc, génus); manus (f.); pénus (f. rarely m,; also two 
neut. stems, in -o, and, rarely, in -6s (§ 458): all are 
found in sing. but usually penu for abl.; in plur. only acc. 
penus, penéra); pinus (f. has -o stem also; abl. s, 
always pinu, abl. pl. pinis; no gen. pl.); sinus (m.). 


-lu cdlus (f. dat. only colo, abl. colu, colo; acc. pl. also célos ; 
no gen. or dat. abl, plur.); gélus (m. rare, except in abl. 
s.; a stem in -o is also used). 


Tu currus (m.); laurus (f. besides nom. s. only in gen. and 
abl. sing. and nom, acc. pl.; also a stem in -o declined 
throughout, but no gen. pl.); nirus (f.); pronurus (f.); 
quinquatrus (f. pl.); sdcrus (f.); prosocrus(f.); tonitrus 
(m. also a neuter stem in -uo); véru (n. dat. abl. pl. 
verubus and veribus; also nom. s, verum). 


-su cipressus (f. besides nom. only gen. abl. s.and nom. acc. 
pl. both from -u and -o stems); luxus (m.); ossu (n. 
only gen. pl. ossuum, Pacuv. and nom. acc. pl. ossua in 
inscript.); sexus (m. also an indec. n. nom. acc. secus). 
See also, for supine forms, under -tu. 


A genitive in -i, chiefly in words with t preceding the 1, pos- 399 
sibly from some confusion with the past participle, was frequent in 
writers of the sixth and seventh centuries u.c. ‘These instances 
are given: adspecti (Att.); adventi (Tcr.); esti (Pac.); exerciti 
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(Nev., Att., Varr.); fructi (Cat., Ter., Turp.); gemiti (Plaut.); 


lucti (Att.); ornati (Ter.); parti (Pac.); piscati (Turp.); porti 
(Turp.); questi (Plaut., Ter., &c.); salti (Att.); senati (Plaut., 
Sallust, and was most common in the seventh cent. U.C.); soniti 
(Cec., Pac.); strepiti (Enn.); sumpti (Plaut., Cat., Lucil., &c.); 
tumulti (Plaut., Ter., Enn.); victi (Plaut.). In some other words 
‘(see above) the -o stem is found in other cases as well as the genitive. 
[ For other forms of the genitive, see § 463.] 


Examples of declension of stems in -u. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. sil-s arcii-s gradi-s — 
Acc. su-em arcu-m gradu-m 0 
Gen. su-is arcii-s gradi-s cornii-s 
Dat. su-i arcu-iorarcil gradu-i or grad oan 
Abl. su-6 arcil gradi 3 
PLURAL. 
* Nom, = 
rea t su-és arcii-s gradu-s cornu-a 
Gen. su-um arcu-um gradu-um cornu-um 
Dat. sii-biis and 
rene t sathtin arci-bis grad-ibis corn-ibis 


CHAPTER X. 


iii DECLENSION OF -i STEMS. 


400 


Nouns with stems ending in -i exhibit the following case end- 4°: 


ings, composed partly of the final stem vowel, partly of case 
suffixes. 


SINGULAR. The nominative has one, sometimes more than 
one, of four forms. It ends 

(a) in -és. These are almost all feminine. 

(4) in.-is, masc, and fem.: neuter in -e, 

(c) in -s, after dropping the final vowel; a preceding t or d 1s 
then also dropped as in consonant stems (§ 436). The same form is 
used in adjectives for all genders. No neuter substantives have -s. 


(d) in -r or -1; viz. some stems end in -er for masc.; others, 
neuter in -Ar or -Al. A few adjectives have -ar, or -dr for all gen- 
ders. The r or 1 is the final consonant of the stem. 
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Accus. -em is found for masc. and fem. in all adjectives, and 
always or usually in most substantives. A few substantives have 
also -im; very few have -im always, and of these last only vis and 
sitis are found often in the accusative at all. (The neuter accusa- 
tive is like the nominative.) 


Gen. in -is, Dat. -i, 


Loc. Abl. in - or -i. Adjectives with nom. sing. in -is have -i 
always, other adjectives, except participles, used as such (see § 419), 
have -i usually. Most substantives, substantively used adjectives, 
and participles have -8. Neuters with -é, -1, or -r in the nom. sing. 
have -i in the abl. 

PLURAL. Nom. -8s, rarely -is; Acc. -8s or -is indifferently (on 
-eis see § 265, 266). Neuters have in both cases -ia, that is, -& suf- 
fixed to the stem. Gen. -ium in prose. In verse the i is sometimes 
omitted for metre’s sake in stems ending in -nti, and in a few other 
words. Dat. Loc. Abl. -ibus. 


Some older forms of the cases will be found in Chap. xi1., but 
the early inscriptions, i.e. before the seventh century U.c., contain 
very few instances of -i stems. 

(N.B. In the list given below, the occurrence of an accus. in -im, 
or of an abl. in -e from an adjective, or in -i from a substantive, 
will be mentioned. The instances of the nom. plur. in -is, being 
probably not peculiar to particular words, will not be mentioned.) 


The origin of the -i stems? and of their case-endings” is ob- 
scure. Very few of these stems appear to correspond with -i stems 
in Sanskrit or Greek (e.g. ignis, Sanskr. agni-; poti-, Sanskr. pati-, 
Greek éoi-; angui-, Sanskr. ahi-, Gr. ¢yi-; turris, ripovs; ovis, 
Sanskr. avis, Gr. dis); many correspond to stems with a, or (Greek) 
o or v as final vowels. Some are clearly weakened forms of -o 
stems (e.g. exanimis, inermis, sublimis, &c., and comp. humilis 
with y@ayadds, imber- (imbri-) with dpPpos, nocti- with noctu, 
sitis with situs, perhaps also ponti- with pontufex, fusti- with 
fustuarium, &c.): others have lost a consonant? (e. g. vi- for viri-, 
cucumi- for cucumis-, tigri- for tigrid-, and compare clavis with 
kreid-; apis with eumis, éumid-; pw acc. from é€p.d-4). It is 
probable therefore that the -i of these stems is, at least in most 
cases, the representative of an earlier vowel, and, according to the 


1 See L. Meyer, Verg/. Gr. I. 126, IL. 117 sqq., 162 sqq.; Schleicher, 


Vergl. Gr. p. 384, 432, 452, ed. 2. . 
T See Corssen, Aussprache, 1. 727, 734, 738 sqq. ed. 2; Biicheler, 


Lat. Dec. 
3 Key considers -i to stand for -ic; Essays, 215, 2 36, &c.; Lat. Gr. 


p. 441, &c. ed. 2. 4 But see Curtius, Gr. Ztym. p. 563, ed. 2. 
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general law of Latin vowel-changes, may therefore often have 
been historically preceded by e (long or short). (In the very 
early inscriptions we have aidiles beside edilis n. sing., and marte, 
martei for marti, dat. s., militare for militaris, nom. s.) This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the fact that in numerous stems a nom. sing. 
is found in -es, as well as in -is; and it would account for the pre- 
dominance of -e in the ordinary case-endings. It may be noted 
that none even of the words quoted above, as having the best claim 
to an original -i, have -im in the accusative sing. (But see § 196.) 


The weakness of the -i is shewn by its frequent omission before 406 
the nominative suffix s, whenever the effect of an adjoining s on the 
preceding consonants would not be dangerous to the identity of 
the stem. ‘Thus loquax, stirps, mens, ars, mus for loquacis, stirpis, 
mentis, artis, muris (cf. § 192); but sublimis not sublimps; avis 
not aus; ungvis not unx (comp. ningvis, nivi-, nix); vates or vatis 
not vas; vestis not vés; &c. In the words canis, juvénis, mensis 
the i as well as the s is suffixal, and it is not unlikely that some 
other words (e. g. indoles, vates, &c.) may belong properly to the 
class of nouns with consonant stems. (See the Preface.) 


The origin of the long vowel in the nominatives in -és is not 497 
clear, Some stems (e.g. plebes, also plebs; fames, also famis) have 
cases like the first class of nouns (§ 340). 


A large proportion of the -i stems have only one syllable besides 408 
the -i, or are compounds with no further derivative suffix. Again, 
avery large proportion have the syllable preceding -i long. And 
in many of these, two consonants immediately precede the -i, as if 
the addition of the -i had either forced together the other syllables, 
or were itself a means, at least in the gen. plur., of giving play to a 
too heavy mass. (Comp. § 435.) 


The chief derivative suffixes are -dci, -enti, -ili, -Ali, ~Ari. 

The following is a tolerably complete list of words of this 409 
class, except that some little-used compounds are omitted, and 
specimens only given of the principal classes of derivatives. In 
some words there is little or no positive evidence of the stem having 
-i, and they are placed here or among consonant stems in accord- 
ance with such analogies as may be found. 


x. Stems with labial before -i. a 
All retain i or e in nom. sing. except stirps, trabs, plebs, urbs, nix. 
(a) Stems in -pi. 


-api apis (f. gen. pl. sometimes apum); gausipe (f. abl. sing. 
also has acc. pl. A neuter stem in -o is more usual). 
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-opi 
-ipi 
-uppi 
-zpi 


-épi 


-lpi 
-Tpi 


cdpem (adj. no nom. sing.). 

rapes (f.). 

puppis (f. acc. regularly -im; abl. often in -i; puppe, 
though frequent, being later; not before Ovid), 

cepe (n. only used in nom. acc. sing.; usually stem in -a); 
szpes (f. also szps rarely). 

presépe (n. also has acc. pl. presépes (f.); abl. s. pra 
sepio; abl. pl. preesepiis; and perhaps acc. s. presepim). 
Alpes (f. pl.); volpes (f. also volpis once Petron.). 


stirps (f., sometimes as tree stem m.; nom. s. stirpis twice, 
and stirpes once in Liv.); turpis (adj.). 


(8) Stems in ~bi. 


-abi 
-dbi 
-abi 


-ibi 


-tbi 


-mbi 


-rbi 


trabs (f. trabes Enn.), 

scdbis (f.); scrébis (m. f. also nom. s. scrobs Colum.). 
labes (f.); tabes (f, only in singular, and that is rare; 
abl. tabé, tabo usually, tabé once in Lucr.). 

niibes (f. alsonubs Liv. And.); piibes (f. dat. pubé Plaut. 
once); impiibis (adj.). 

plebs (f. sometimes written pleps; also has nom, s, plébes 
and (Liv.) plebis; see §$ 340, 3573; no plural), 

delumbis (adj. Plin. once); palumbes (m. f. also pailum- 
bis, besides gen. and acc. sing. and nom. acc. and abl. 
pl. from a stem in -0; palumbibus is not found). 

corbis (m. f. abl. in -i twice in Cato); imberbis (adj. 
older stem in -0); orbis (m. abl. sometimes in -i); urbs 
(f. sometimes written urps), 


(y) Stems in -mi. 


~ami 


-timi 


-imi 


famis (f. rare except in gen. s.; other cases from fames, 
§ 340). 

cicitimis (m. acc. in -im, abl. in -i; also with stem 
cticimis-); incdlimis (adj.). 

exanimis, semianimis, unanimis (adj. also earlier -o 
stems, which alone are used in plur.). 

infamis (adj.; acc. infamam once Lucil.). 

cdmis (adj.). 

implimis (adj.); rumis (f.? old word; only acc. in -im; 
abl. in -i). 
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-émi pirémis, trirémis, &c. (adj. often as subst. f.; abl. rarely 
in -e). 
-imi sublimis (adj. also an early -o stem). 


-rmi abnormis, enormis (adj.); biformis, informis, &c. (adj.); 
inermis (adj. also an earlier form in -o); vermis (m.). 


(8) Stems in -vi. (For -avi see § 414; for -gvi § 415.) 413 
-ui lues (f. also has acc. and rarely abl. s. no plur.); strues 
(f. no gen, or nom, acc, plur.). For gris, sis, see 
§ 392. 
-avi avis (f. abl. sometimes in -i); gravis (adj.). 
-ovi . ovis (f. but in ancient formula m.). 
-évi brévis (adi.); lévis (adj.). 
-ivi nix (f. gen. pl. only in Lamprid. See below ningvis). 
-aivi clavis (f. acc. sometimes in -im); conclave (n.); navis 


(f. acc. often in -im; abl. often in -i); ravis (f. acc. in 
-im; abl. in -i); svavis (adj.). 


-évi lévis (adj.). 
-ivi civis (m. f. abl. often in -i); acclivis, declivis, proclivis 
(adj. also with -o stems). 
-nvi tenvis (adj.), see § 92. 
-lvi pelvis (f. acc, sometimes in -im; abl. usually in -i), 
-rvi enervis (adj.). : 
2. Stems with a guttural before -4, 4u 
(a) Stems in -ci, -qvi. 
All drop -i in nom, sing. except those ending in -sci and -qvi. 
-qvi quis (pronoun. See § 383. Comp. also is § 377). 
ci precox (adj. for older precoquis; also rarely a stem 
in -0). : 
~écel (-Icl) simplex (adj.); diiplex, &c. (For supplex see § 439.) 
Aci fornax (f.); pax (f., no gen, pl.), and numerous verbal 
adjectives (abl. s, rarely in e, except as proper names) ; 
e.g. audax, dicax, férax, ldquax, vivax, &c. 
-auci fauces (f. pl., also fauce abl. sing.). 
-oci atrox (adj.); célox (f., but in Liv. m.); férox (adj.); 
solox (adj., old word); vélox (adj.). 
-ici lux (f. abl. sometimes in -i), Pollux (m, old nom. s. 
Polliices). 


-xci fex (f. no gen. pl.). 
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-ici bilicem (adj. acc. s.); félix (adj.); pernix (adj.); and 
the verbal forms chiefly feminine, but in plural used also 
as neuter adjectives; e.g. victrix, ultrix, corruptrix, fau- 


trix, &c. 
-nei deunx (m.); quincunx (m.), &c. ; lanx (f. no gen. pl.). 
-lci calx (f. sometimes m., no. gen. pl.) ; falx (f.); dulcis (adj.). 
-rei arx (f.); merx (f., also old nom. s. merces, mers). 
-ravi torqvis (m. rarely f. nom. cing. rarely in -es). 
-sci fascis (m.); piscis (m.). : 
(8) Stems in -gi, -gvi, -hi. Fos 


All retain i or e in nom. sing. 

-agi ambages (f. pl. also abl. s., ambage; the gen. pl. only in 
Ovid once, ambagum); compages (f.); contages (f. only 
in Lucr. abl. once contégé); propages (f. once in Pacuv.); 
strages (f.). 

igi jagis (adj.). 

-ngvi -_ angvis (m. f. abl. rarely in -i); bilingvis (adj.); exsan- 
gvis (adj.); ninguis (f. once in Lucr. same as nix); 
pingvis (adj.); ungvis (m. abl. sometimes in -i). 

-éhi véhes (f. also vehis Colum., gen. pl, vehum in Cod. 
Theod.). 
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before -i. Compare § 447. 


adj. 
SINGULAR. 1.1.1, 
Nom. niibé-s navi-s audax 
Acc. nube-m nave-m ornavim audace-m n. audax 
Gen. nubi-s navi-s audaci-s 
Dat. nubi navi audaci 
Loc. nubi navi i enka 
Abl. nubé navé (rarely audact) 
PLURAL. 
Nom. nubé-s navé-s audacé-s n. audaci-a 
Acc. nubé-s or navé-s or audacé-s or 
nubi-s navi-s audaci-s 
n. audaci-a 
Gen. nubi-um navi-um audaci-um 
Dat. 
Loc} nubi-bus navi-bus audaci-bis 
Abl. 
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3. Stems with a dental before -i, 417 

(a) Most stems in -ti, preceded by a consonant or long vowel, 
and a few others drop i (and then t also) in nom, sing.; but stems in 
-sti, and a few others, retain it. Two or three have nom, sing. in -es. 


-ati 
-6ti 


~iiti 
-éti 


~8ti (-iti) 


-iti 
-ati 


-auti 
-6ti 
-~éti 


nitis (f.); ratis (f.). So also fatis (found only in adfatim). 


pdtis, pdté (only in nom. and both forms alike for all 
genders and numbers). For compos, &c. see § 443. 


cutis (f.). Perhaps also intercus, § 443. 
hébés (adj. abl. in -i, but in Celsus once in -e) ; térés (adj.). 
No gen. pl.; hebetia occurs twice ; teretia only in Gell. 


ancipiti-, nom. s. anceps, also (once in Plaut.) ancipes 
(adj. abl. s. always in -i, no gen. pl.): so also biceps, tri- 
ceps, preeceps (acc. s, preecipem (Lev. or Liv. Andr.?), 
abl. precipe Enn.). 


sitis (f. acc. in -im, abl. in-i, no plur. Comp. situs, § 396). 


cratis (f. nom. s. only in Veget., acc. s, cratim Plaut. and 4:8 
cratem; comp. craticula); grates (f. pl.; only nom, acc. 
and once, in Tacitus, abl. gratibus); vates (m. f. also 
rarely vatis; gen. pl. usually vatum). So Reite (abl. 
in -e). 

Burgher names (adjectives); e.g. Arpinas (old form Ar- 
pinatis); Larinds; Fidends; Antias; Privernis; &c.: also 
ciijas (nom. cujatis, Plaut.); nostras; optimis (nom. 
sing. not found); pénates (m. pl.); summates (m. pl.); 
infimatis (nom. s.) occurs once in Plaut, [primas, mag- 
nas only late]. For sanates see Fest. p. 321, Mill. 
cautes (f.). 

cds (f. no gen. pl.); dis (f. gen. pl. usually in -ium), 
léciiplés (adj. abl. s, usually in -8; gen. pl. sometimes in 
-um); réte (n. abl. sometimes in -e; acc. s. also re- 
tem, m.); tapéte (n. sing. acc. m. tdpéta, abl, tapéte 
(both in Sil. only); plur, nom. acc. tapétia, tapéta; dat. 
abl. tapétibus, tapétis); trapétes (m. pl., acc. trapétas, 
abl. trapétibus; but forms from a stem in -o are gene- 
rally used), 


lis (f., older stlis); dis (adj., contracted for dives), nom. 
sing. once only (‘Ter.); miti-s (adj.); Quiris (adj.); Sam- 
nis (adj.); viti-s (f.). 

neptis (f. abl. once in -i in Tac.). 

nox (f., also abl. s. noctu, chiefly adverbial); lace (n., 
also lact (Pliny, H. N. X1. §§ 232, 236, &c. ed. Detlefsen) 


and lacte; abl. s.lacti; no plur.; lactes (f. pl.); vectis 
(m, abl, rarely in -i). 
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=-nti- 


-lti 


sti 


The neuter names of towns, Bibracte, Soracte, have 
abl. in -e (Sauracti Varr. once). 
Adjectives and participles. Abl. sing. usually in -i when 
used as epithets, in -e as substantives; participles always 
in -e as participles proper (e.g. in abl. of circumstances, 
or with an object). Nom. pl. sometimes in -is, usually in 
-es; acc. plur. in -is or -és indifferently; gen. plur. in 
-ium, but sometimes -um for metre sake in poetry. 


Participles (very numerous) ; e.g. Amans, ménens, sé- 
quens, presens, &c. 


Adjectives; e.g. dmens, clémens, continens, démens, 
diligens, élégans, @léquens, ingens (abl. always in -i), 
innécens, insdlens, libens, pétiilans, prestans, pridens, 
récens, répens, sapiens, sons (nom. s. not used), insons, 
véhémens, violens (Hor. but usually -o stem), &c. 

Substantives have abl. in -e; gen. pl. in -um occasion- 
ally in poets, except from monosyllabic nominatives; 
adulescens (m.); animans (m. f. in plur. n.); antes (m. 
pl.); cliens (m. also clienta f.); consentis (m. plur.; 
gen. consentum); dens (m. gen. pl., according to Varro’s 
express statement dentum; but MSS. and later gramma- 
Tians give dentium); bidens, @ rake (m. abl. in -i once 
in Lucr. at end of verse; a sheep f.); tridens (m. abl. 
in -i sometimes at end of verse); dextans (m.); dodrans, 
&c. (m.); fons (m.); frons (f., in old writers some- 
times m.); gens (f.); infans (m. f.); lens (f. acc. s. some- 
times in -im); mens (f, old nom. s. mentis); mons (m.); 
occidens (sc. sol m.); driens (sc. sol m.); parens (m, f. 
gen. plur. often in -um even in prose); pons (m.); ridens 
(m. gen. often in -um); sementis (f. acc. sometimes in 
-im); sentes (m. pl. rarely f.); serpens (f. generally); 
sponte (abl. s. f.; also rarely spontis gen. sing.); torrens 
(sc. fluvius m.); triens (m.). 


puls (f. gen. pl. only in Arnob.). 


ars (f.); iners, sollers (adj.); cohors, cors (f.); fors (f. no 
plur.); fortis (adj.); Mavors, Mars (m.); mors (f.); pars 
(f. sometimes acc, in -im, abl. in -i); expers (adj. no 
gen. pl.); sors (f. abl. s. rarely sorti; old nom. s. sortis) ; 
consors, exsors (adj. no gen. pl.). 


agrestis (adj. abl. as substantive (m.) in -e rarely); 
exlestis (adj.); fustis (m. abl. often in -i); hostis (m. f.), 
pestis (f.); postis (m. abl. often in -i); restis (f. acc. 
usually in -im); testis (m.), a witness (m.f.); tristis 
(adj.); vestis (f.). So Preneste (abl. in -e except once 
in Propert.). 


419 


420 
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(8) Stems in -di. 
All in-di preceded by a vowel retain -i or -e in nom. sing. except 


fraus. 
-idi 


-édi 
-idi 


-adi 
-audi 


-ddi 
-edi 
-édi 
-ndi 


-rdi 


riidis (adj.); ridis (f.); siidis (f. not found in nom. s.); 
triides (f. only plur., and that rare). 

pédis (m. f.). 

fidis, a harpstring (f. fides once Cic. Arat. 381); viridis 
(adj.). 

clades (f. also cladis Liv.). 

fraus (f. sometimes with u for au; gen. pl. also fraudum). 
enddis (adj.). 

zedes (f. also sedis); cades (f. also cxdis Liv.). 

sédes (f. gen. pl. usually sedum). 

frons (f. old nom. frondis and fros); glans (f.); grandis 
(adj.); juglans (f.); lendes (f. pl.); libripens (m.); ne- 
frendes (adj. pl.). 

sordes (f. plur., also sing. sordem;sordis gen. Plaut. once; 
sordi once in Ulpian; abl. sorderare; sordé once Lucr.). 
Adjective compounds of cor, stem cord- (abl. s. always 
in -i): excors, concors, discors, miséricors, socors, vécors. 


Examples of declension of stems with a dental before -i. 


Comp. § 447. 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. rati-s séquen-s ar-s gedes or 
eedis 
Acc. rate-m sequente-m arte-m sede-m 
n. sequens 
Gen. rati-s sequenti-s arti-s edi-s 
Dat. rati sequenti arti edi 
ar } raté sequenté or arté edd 
sequenti (§ 419) 
PLURAL. 
Nom.) raté-s sequenté-s (§419) arté-s sede-s 
n. sequenti-a’ 
sequenté-s or 
Acc. J} raté-s (or sequenti-s artis or eedi-s or 
rati-s?) n. sequenti-a artés edé-s 
Gen. rati-um sequenti-um arti-um edi-um 
Dat. : 
ree } rati-biis sequenti-biis arti-biis sdi-bis 


422 
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4. Stems ending in =ni, -li, -ri, -si, 423 
(a) Stems in -ni. 
All retain -i in nom. sing. None have nom. sing. in -es. 


Ani immanis (adj.); inanis (adj.); mane (n. indecl. abl. in 
-e); manes (m. pl.); panis (m. no gen. pl.). 

-tni clinis (m. f.) ; fiinis (m., once f. in Lucr.); minis (adj. 
Plaut.). 

-eni meenia (n. pl.). 

-éni effrénis, infrénis (adj. stems in -o more frequent); lénis 


(adj.) ; lien (m. also liénis Cels., gen. pl. in -ium and 
-um); pénis (m.); rénes (m. pl. gen. pl. sometimes in 
-um.. Also a stem rien-). 


-ini acclinis (adj.); crinis (m.); finis (m. f.; in plur. rarely 
f.; abl. s. often in -i); affinis (adj. as subst. m. f.; abl. in 
-e and -i). 

-mni amnis (m. abl. often in -i); indemnis (adj. post-Aug.); 
insomnis (adj. Aug. and post-Aug.); omnis (adj.); sol- 
lemnis (adj.). 

-gni ss imsignis (adj.) ; ignis (m. abl. usually in -i); segnis (adj.). 

-nni biennis, sexennis, Kc. (adj.); bipennis (adj. also subst. f. 
abl. in -i); perennis (adj.). 

-rni bicornis (adj.). 

(8) Stems in -l. d eS 


All retain -i or -e in nom, sing. except neuters in -ali, which 
sometimes drop it. 


-6li indéles (f. no plur.); sdbdles or suboles (f. plur. rare; no 
gen. pl.). Comp. proles, § 426. Also interpélis (adj.). 
-ili a&gilis, débilis, facilis, and many other verbal] adjectives; 


gracilis (adj. also a stem in -o, Ter. Lucil.); novensiles 
(adj. m. pl.); similis (adj.); stérilis (adj. with -o stem 
once in Lucr.); strigilis (f. abl. usually in -i). 

-alt equalis (adj. also subst. m. abl. in -i); canalis (m. f. abl. in 425 
-i); contiiberndlis (m. f. abl. -e and -i); jugalis (adj.); na- 
talis (adj. as subst. m. abl. often in -e: see also § 331); 
ndvalis (as subst. f. and -ale n.); qualis (adj.); rivalis 
(adj. as subst. m. abl. in -e and -i); sédalis (m. abl. in 
~e and -i equally); talis (adj.). Proper names, e.g. Ji- 
vénalis, have abl. in -e. 

Neuter adjectives used substantively often drop the 
final -e and shorten final -al; e.g. animal, Baccinal, bi- 
dental, capital, cervical, Lipercal, putedl, toral, tribinal, 
vectigal, kc. But focale, penétrale. 


tc 
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Plural names of feasts; e.g. Baccinalia, compitalia, 
Fléralia, Saturnalia, sponsalia, &c. have gen. pl. some- 
times in -6rum, as if from -o stems. So also vectigalio- 
rum (Varr. Suet.). 


~alli callis (m. f.); valles (f. also vallis); convallis (f.). 436 

-auli caulis (m, also cdlis). 

-oli miles (f.); proles (f. the plur. once only, viz. acc. in 
Colum.). 

-olli collis (m. abl. rarely in -i); follis (m.); mollis (adj.). 

-ili édilis, ciirilis, tribiilis (adj.). 

-Bli féles (f. also félis); méles (f. also malis Varr.) ; criidélis, 
fidélis, patruelis (adj.). 

-elli imbellis (adj.); perduellis (adj.); pellis (f.); versipellis 
(adj.). 

-ili sedilis (m. aidiles in very early inscr., abl. usually in -e; 427 


as adj. once in Plaut.); Aprilis, Quintilis, Sextilis have 
abl. in -i; bilis (f. abl. usually in -e); Civilis (as proper 
name, abl. in -e); vilts (adj.); exilis, servilis, and other 
derivative adjectives. 


Neuter adjectives used substantively: e.g. ancile (gen. 
pl. anciliorum), ciibile, équile, hastile, mantile, méailé, 
bvile, sédile, 


-illi imbécillis (adj. in Seneca rarely; regular stem in ~o) ; 
mille (adj. indecl. in sing. ; in plur. only used as subst.). 


Examples of declension of stems in -ni, -li. Comp. S$ 451, 461. 428 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. i-s simili-s 
Acc, eae simile-m almils enimil 
Gen. igni-s simili-s animal-is 
Dat. gni 
Loc. ignt or txt simili animali 
Abl. § 

PLURAL. 
Nom. igné-s similé-s 
Acc. igni-s or simili-s or } simili-4 animali-& 

igné-s similé-s 

Gen. igni-um Simii-um animali-um 


Dat. 
Loc igni-bus simili-bis - animali-biis 
Abl. 
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(y) Stems in -ri, 


Stems ending in -ri preceded by & usually drop the i in the 
nom. sing. masc. and drop the é before r in all other cases; hence 
usually, e.g. acer (m.), acris (f.), acre (m.). Those ending in -ari 
usually drop e or i in the nom. acc. sing, neuter. 


ari 


-ori 


-tri 
. (-pri) 


(-bri) 


(-er!) 
(-ert) 
(-tri) 


(-stri) 


-ari 


Arar (m. acc. in -im; abl. in -i or -e); hilaris (adj. also 
with stem in -o, Plaut. Ter. Cic.); mare (n. abl. some- 
times in -e in poetry; pl. only nom. acc. except marum 
Nev., maribus Czs. once); bimaris (adj.); par (adj, 
cf. § 454), impar, dispar (adj.). ; 


féris (f.); biféris (adj.); mémor (adj. gen. pl. only once 
used, viz. memérum in Verg., no neut. nom. acc.); im- 
mémor (immemoris nom. Cacil.); indécéris (adj. no 
gen. or neut. pl.). : 


céler (céleris m. in Cato); Liger (m. acc. in -im; abl. in 
-i or -e); Tibéris or Thybris (m.); Véséris (m.). 


vepres (pl. in sing. only veprem, vepre; usually m. Pro- 
bably had n. sing. in -és, comp. veprécula). 

bilibris (adj.); bimembris (adj.); céléber (adj. célébris 
as m. sometimes); December (adj.); febris (f. acc. often 
in -im; abl. usually in -i); fénebris (adj.); fimébris (adj.); 
imber (m. abl. in -i frequently); ligibris (adj.); milie- 
bris (adj.); November, October (adj.); saliber (adj. often 
salubris m.). 


acer (adj. in Nev. and Enn. also as f.; acris is rarely 
m.); Alacer (adj. alacris as m. rarely); médiocris (adj.) ; 
yoliicer (adj., rarely volucris as masc. adj. cf. § 456). 


tigris (usually f., also with stem tigrid-). 


linter (or lunter f. rarely m.); piter (adj. usually 
putris); venter (m.); ater (m.). Also tres (pl.). 


aplustre (n. also rare pl. aplustra); bilustris, illustris, 
sublustris (adj.); bimestris (adj. abl. rarely in -e Ovid); 
campester (adj. also campestris as m.); equester (adj. 
equestris as m. once); pa&luster (adj. also palustris); 
pédester (adj.); sequester (m.; an acc. and dat. abl. s. 
and nom, pl. from a stem in -o occur rarely); silvester 
(adj. usually silvestris) ; terrestris (adj. once terrester). 


Numerous adjectives, with contemporaneous or subse- 
quent stems in -io. The neuter when used as substantive 
often drops ein nom. sing. 


articularis, auxiliaris, popularis, &c. (see Book III.). 
He 10—2 


429 
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ey ee ee 


médlaris (m. sc. dens, abl. in -i); naris (f.); pugillares 
(m. sc. codicilli). 

Neuters: altaria (pl.), alveire, calcdr, cochledre, exem- 
plar (exemplare Lucr.), laciinar, laquedr, lipanar, pul- 
vinar, talaria (pl.), torciilar. 

auris (f.). 

concolor, discélor, versicélor (adj. abl. in i, except rarely 
in verse). 

torris (m.); extorris (adj.). 

biiris (m. acc. in -im; no abl. found; also with -a stem); 
séciris (f. acc. often in -im; abl. always in -i). 

turris (f. acc. usually in -im; abl. often in -i). 

verres (m. also verris Varr.). 


(5) Stems in -si. 
All retain -i in the nom. sing., except as, mas, mus, glis. 
-isi (-ari) mas (m.). 


-assi 


as (m. rarely assis). So also its compound semis: but 
bessis, decussis, centussis, &c. (probably adjectives) are 
parisyllabic. Casses (m. pl. also casse abl. s.); classis 
(f. abl. often in -i), 


-isi(-fri) mis (m.); plis (n. gen. s. pluris only of price, cf. Pref. 


-ussi 


-essl 


-isi (-iri) 


-nsi 


“xi 


vol. I. p. lviii.) abl. s. plure rare, no dat. s.; in plural 
nom. pliires (m, f.), pliira (n.); acc. plares, rarely pluris, 
gen. plirium; dat. abl, pliribus; so also complires 
(plur.); but compluria once Ter. and see Gell. v. 21). 


amussim (m. only acc. s.); tussis (f. acc. in -im; abl. 
in -i). 

messis (f. acc. sometimes in -im); nécesse (indec., used 
only as secondary predicate, ‘a matter of necessity.’ ‘The 
form necessum is found in pre-Ciceronian writers and 
Lucr.; necessus as nom, in ‘Ter.; as genitive (according to 
Lachm, ad Lucr, 6, 815) in S. C. de Bacc.). 


glis Ads vis (f. acc. vim, abl. vi, gen. and dat. rare: 
in plural acc. vis is found once or twice in Lucr., but 
the regular pl. is vires). 


ensis (m.). Also numerous derivative adjectives; e.g. 
Castrensis, Narbonensis, &c. So atriensis (m. sc. servus 
abl. rarely in -e); circenses (m. pl. sc. ludi); Maluginensis 
(as proper name with abl. in -e); bimensis (adj.), For 
mensis see § 460. 


axis (m. also written assis; abl. rarely in -1). 
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Examples of declensions of stems in -ri, and declension of Vis. 433 
Comp. § 461. 


SINGULAR. m. f. n. 

Nom. imbér acer (m.) acri-s(f. vis 
Acc. imbre-m at ate ©) ange vim 
Gen. imbri-s acri-s vis (rare) 
Dat. imbri vi (rare) 
Loc. ) imbri or )} acri 

Abl. imbré { vi 
PLURAL. 

Nom. imbré-s acré-s viré-s 
Acc. imbri-s or acri-s or acri-a = viri-s or 

imbré-s acré-s vire-s 

Gen. imbri-um acri-um viri-um 
Dat. ) 

Loc. }imbri-bus acri-bis viri-bus 
Abl. J 


CHAPTER XI. 


ii. DECLENSION OF CONSONANT STEMS. 


The suffixes for masc. and fem. nouns with stems ending in a 434 
consonant are: Singular Nom. -s (which however has fallen off or 
was intolerable in stems ending in -n, -1, -r): Acc. -em; Gen. -is; 
Dat. -i; Abl. -8. Plural Nom. Acc. -és, Gen. -um, Dat. Abl. 
-ibus. For the older forms see Chap, xII. 


The locative was usually the same as the ablative, but in some 
words what was probably its original form remains, the same as the 
dat. (e.g. Carthaginé or Carthagini; tempori (written tempéri), ruri). 

These suffixes are appended without alteration of the stem 
except for nom. sing. 

The suffixes of neuter nouns differ from the above only in having 
the bare stem, sometimes with the vowel modified, for nom. acc. 
sing.; and -& (instead of -es) suffixed for nom. acc. plural. 


A large proportion of the consonant stems have two syllables, 435 
the second syllable being a derivative suffix. ‘The final stem con- 
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sonant is always preceded by a vowel (except in cor, from stem 
cord-, mensis, volucris), and this preceding vowel generally short’. 
(Comp. § 408.) The principal exceptions to this short quantity 
are the numerous stems in -tat, -6n, -6r and a few in -Ic. 


The following enumeration is tolerably complete, except that 
specimens only are given of such classes of derivatives as contain 
very numerous instances. . 


1. Stems ending in mutes (and m). 


Stems ending in mutes form the nominative singular by adding 
s, but the dentals (t, a) being assimilated to it fall away. A short é 
preceding the final stem consonant is usually changed to i in other 
cases than the nom. sing. (§ 234. 3 4). 


e.g. princep- nom, princeps, acc, princip-em; jiidéc- nom. 
jaidex, acc. jiidic-em; radic- nom. radix, acc. radic-em; &quét- 
nom, équés, acc. équit-em; péd- nom. pés, acc. péd-em. 

Only three substantives are neuter, viz. alec (also alex f.), 


ciput (with its derivatives occiput, sinciput) and gor. The ad- 
jectives have no neut, nom. acc. plural. 


(a) Labial Stems. 
ap daps (f. nom. s. rare; no gen. pl.). 
-op ops (f. nom. s. only as name of goddess); inops (adj. 


abl. s. in i; no neuter n, acc. pl.). 


-sp (-tip) auceps (m.); manceps (m. mancip- is more usual than 
the older manciip-), 


-8p (-Ip) forceps (m. f.); municeps (m. f.); particeps, princeps 
(adj. abl. s. always in -8; no neut. n. acc. pl.)?; adeps 
(m. f. sometimes written adips: no gen. pl.). 


-ip stip-em (f. no certain nom. s. or gen. pl.). 
-éb (-ib) czlebs (adj.; no neut, nom. acc. pl.). 
-m hiemps (f. sometimes written hiems; cf. § 70). 


1 Consequently, the accentuation of the syllables is not altered, ‘as it 
would have been, if the gen. pl. had ended in -ium, or neut. nom. acc. 
pl. in -ia; e.g. princeps, principum, but principium, principia. 

* The genitives, municipium once or twice in inscriptions, prinei- 
pium often in MSS. of Livy, forcipium in extract from Lucilius, are 
probably only mistakes. of scribes. So hospitium in good MSS. of 
Cic. and Liv., obsidium in Liv. and Ces., judicium, artificium, &c, 


436 
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(6) Guttural Stems. : 438 


(a) Stems in -c: 


-acs 


-iic 


fax (f. no gen. pl.; old nom. s. faces); fraces (f. plur. 
no gen.). ; 


crux (f. no gen. pl.); nux (f.); dux (m. f.); tradux (m. 
rarely f.) ; rédux (adj. abl. in -i except as oblique predi- 
cate) ; trux (adj. no gen. or neut. n. acc. pl.). 


feenisex (m.); nex (f.); préc-em (f. no nom. s.); résex 


(m.); séminéc-em (adj. no nom. s.). 


Chiefy masculine. Apex (m.); carex (f.); caudex or 439 
cédex (m.); cimex (m.); cortex (m. sometimes f.); 
ciilex (m.); forfex (m. f.); friitéx (m.); Gex (f.); illex 
(m.); imbrex (m. f.); latex (m.); mirex (m.); dbice 
(only in plur. and abl. sing. f. sometimes m.); pelex or 
pelex (f. probably wa\da£é); podex (m.); pollex (m.); 
pilex (m.); piimex (m.); ramex (m.); riimex (m. f.); 
silex (m.f.); sorex(m.); vortex or vertex (m.); vitex(f.). 

Semi-adjectival compounds; e.g. index (m. f.); jiidex 
(m. f.); vindex (m. f.); artifex (m. f.; abl. sing. as 
adjective in -i); carnifex (m. f.); dpifex (m. f.); pontifex 
(m. f.); auspex (m. f.); extispex (m. f.). 

Adjectives: supplex (abl. i in prose; & frequently in 
metre); bivertex, &c. 

ibic-em (m. acc. s.); pantices (m. pl.); urpicem (m. 
acc. sing.; irpices nom. pl.) are not found in nom. sing. 
Chiefly feminine. appendix (f.); cAlix (m., kvAcé f.); 
dicis (gen. s. only in phrase dicis caus& or gratia); filix 
(f.); fornix (m.); filix (f. usually fiilica); larix (m. f.); 
pix (f. no gen, pl.); salix (f.); varix (m, f.); vic-em (f; 
no nom, sing. or gen. pl.). 
limax (usually f.). For adjectives see § 414. 


vox (f.). 


= 


40 


lex or hallex (f. also a neuter form alec or halec); 
vervex (m.). 

All fem, cicatrix; cervix; cornix; cSturnix; coxendix; 44: 
lodix; matrix; mérétrix (the adjective has -i stem); 
natrix; niitrix; radix; struix; vibicem(nonom,s.). (Of 
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cicatrix, cervix, meretrix, instances of an acc. pl. in -is 
are found). 

(B) Stems in -g: ‘ ggs 

‘atig comjunx, often written conjux (m. f.); bijiigem, quadrijii- 
gem, &c. (adj. no nom. s., stems in -o more usual). 

-ég grex (m.); segrég-em (adj. acc. s.) ; Aquilex (m.). 

ig strix (f.) ; rémex (m.). 

-ig frigem (f. no nom. sing.; frux and fruges quoted as 
early forms of nom. s.). 

~ég rex (m.); lex (f.); exlex (adj. only nom. and exlégem, 
acc, S., IN use). 

(c) Dental Stems. 
(a) Stems in -t: 443 

-at anas (f.), (gen. anitum, C, N. D. 2. 48). 

-ot compés (adj.); impés (adj.). 

-it intercus (adj. not found in abl. s, or nom. acc, or 
gen. pl.). 

-it (-it) cAput (n. abl. in -i, Catull.); occiput (n.); sinciput (n.). 

~ét Nom. sing. in -és; abiés (f.); ariés (m.); pariés (m). 
Nom. sing. in -8s; interpres (m. f.); indiges (m., rare in 
sing.); perpes (adj. abl. sometimes in -i); preepes (adj. 
abl. sometimes in -i); séges (f.); téges (f.); impété (abl. 
s. also rarely impétis gen. sing.). 

-ét (-it) Nom. sing. in -&s; 


Substantives: Ames (m.?); caspes(m.); fomes (m.); ass 
gurges (m.); limes (m.); merges (f.?); palmes (m.); 
poples'(m.); stipes (m.); termes (m.); trames (m.). 

Semi-adjectival: antistes (m. f., also antistita f.): 
celes (m., also in Ovid celitibus regnis); cocles ‘aie 
cdmes (m, f.); Sques (m.); hospes (m., sometimes in 
poetry f.; also hospita, as f. sing. and neut. pl.); miles 
(m. f.); pédes (m.f.); prastes (m.f.); satelles (m. f.); 
véles (m.). 


Adjectives: files (mostly as subst. m. f.; gen. pl. 
usually, because in dactylic verse, alituum); Certs of 
Czre (from which Vergil has abl. Caréte, and Hor. 
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Cerite); dives; sospes (also as epithet of Juno sospita; 
old form dat. seispiteiC. I. R. rr10); sitperstes. None 
of these have neut. nom. acc. pl. - 


A very numerous class of (chiefly abstract) substan- 445 


tives (all feminine) in -tat, e.g. civitas, estas, cilamitas, 
simultas, héréditas, tempestas, voluptas, cupiditas. ‘The 
genitive plural is occasionally formed in -ium, especially 
from civitas and the three nouns next following, but from 
others than civitas rarely before the Augustan age. 

sdtias (f. usual only in nom. s.; acc. and abl. also in 
Lucret.). 

damnas (adj.; in formula damnas esto, sunto both for 
nom. sing. and plur.). 


népés (m.); sdcerdds (m. f.). 
jiventis (f.); sénectiis (f.); servitiis (f.); virtis (f.); 
sdlis (f. only sing.). 


quiés (f.); inquiés (f. also in nom. sing. as adj.); requiés 
(f. no dative, or plural; also as an -e stem, § 340). 


(8) Stems in -d: 


vas (m. f. no gen. pl.), dail. 
pécis (f.), a head of cattle. 


pés (m.); tripés, cornipés (adj.), &c.; compédés (f, pl. 
also abl. s., compede, gen. pl. once compedium Plaut.); 
quadripés (f. usually, also m. n.; abl. sometimes in -i: 
nom. pl. quadripédia once in Colum.). 


obsés (m. f.; presés (m. f.); désés (adj.); résés (adj.), 


capis (f.); cassis (f.), a Aelmet; cuspis (f.); hence tri- 
cuspide (abl. sing.) ; lapis (m. rarely f.); promulsis (f.). 
cdr (n. no gen. pl.), Compounds of cor have stems in -i 
(§ 447). 


pres (m.; gen. pl. predum, Lex Malac. 64; predium, 
Gai. Inst. 1V, 94; old form of plur. prevides). 
custés (m. f.). 


laus (f., gen. pl. rarely in -inm), 
palis (f. paliis Hor.) ; inciis (f.); subscus (f.). 
hérés (m. f.); exhéres (adj.); mercés (f.). 


446 
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Examples of declensions of mute stems. 447 


Compare §§ 416, 422. 


SINGULAR. (adj. m. f. n.) m. or f. f. m. 
Nom. princep-s jiidex setd-s , pés 
princip-em (m. f.) E i. 
Acc. bs rinceps (n.) judic-em stait-em péd-em 
Gen. princip-is judic-is eetat-is ped-is 
Dat. princip-i judic-i eatat-i ped-i 
ik princip-& judic-8 —xetat-8 ped-& 
Abl. 
PLURAL. 
Nom. princip-és (no = 
ac neut.) judic-és extat-és ped-és 
Gen. princip-um judicum eetait-um ped-um 
(sometimes 
ztat-ium) 


Dat. 
Loe: princip-ibitis judic-Ibus etat-ibiis ped-ibus 
Abl. 


2, Stems ending in -n. 


Stems ending in -n form the nominative singular in one of two 448 
ways: 

Either the nom. sing. is formed by dropping the final n; thus 
stems in -6n, -dén, -gdn, and a few others which are all masc. or 
fem.: e.g. sermén-, sermo (m.); légidn-, legio (f.); grandén-, 
grando (f.); drigdn-, drigo (f.). In the oblique cases -6n becomes 
-in. 


Or the stem becomes the nom. sing. without alteration or addi- 
tion. ‘Thus stems in -mén, which, except one, are all neuter, and 
a few others which are mainly masculine: e.g. agmén (n.), gen. 
agminis; tibictn (m.), gen. tibicinis. In the oblique cases -én be- 
comes in, 

Three words, can-is, jiivén-is, sén-ex, are exceptional. 


-in cinis (m. f., old form canes (Plaut.). The derivative 
canicula seems to imply an -i stem), 


-on (-in) nom. s. in -o, All except some here named are femi- 449 
nine, hémo (m. also in old language with stems homén-, 
hemon-); némo (m. f. gen, and abl. sing. rare; cf. § 372); 
turbo (m. turben, Tib.) ; caro (f. no gen, pl. The stem 
is carn- for cérdn-, In Liv. 37. 3 carnis isnom.s.), - 
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-én (-in) 


margo (m. rarely f.); drigo (f.); &bdrigines (m. pl.); 
aspergo (f.); compago (f.); ambagine (f. abl. s. only); 
indaginem (f., also in gen. and abl. sing.); and other 
feminine substantives in -gon: 


cardo(m.); ordo (m.); grando (f.); harundo (f.); hiriido 
(f.); testiido (f.); alc&do (f.); gravédo (f.); arédo (f.); 
cupido (f. sometimes m.); sdlitiido (f.), &c.; and some 
other abstract feminine substantives in -id6n, -tiidén, &c. 


fldmen (m.), a priest; fidicen (m.); oscen (m., some- 
times f.); tibicen (m.); tiibicen (m.); pecten (m.), 
glitten (n.); sangven (n.), and more frequently sangvis 
(m.); pollin-em (m. also gen. and abl. s.). For stem 
fémen-, nom. fémur (n.), see § 454. 

And the numerous verbal neuters; e.g. agmen, 1énimen, 
piitamen, vélimen, ndmen, &c.; flamen (n. is little used 
except in abl. s. and pl. and nom. acc. pl.); binéminis 
(adj. gen. s. no other case); cognéminem (adj. also abl. 
sing. and nom. pl.). 


sén-ex (m. sometimes in poetry f.): the other cases do 
not contain -ec- (which is seen in senec-tus, senecio, &c.); 
jiivén-is (m. f.). 

All masculine, except Juno and abstract substantives in 
-i6n, which are all feminine, even when used with con- 
crete meaning. 

&gaso (m.); daquilo (m.); bairo (m.); biibo (m. once 
fem,); biifo (m.); caupo (m.); cento (m.); ciidén-e (m. 
only in the abl. case); leo (m.); ligo (m.); mango (m); 
miicro (m.); dpilio or upilio (m.); papilio (m.); prado 
(m.); pugio (m.); sermo(m.); stellio (m.); vesper- 
tilio (m.); titio (m.); and others. 


Capito (m.); and other descriptive names of persons. 


ternio (m.); sénio (m.); and other names of numbers. 

Anio (also stem in -én with nom. Anién). 

comminio (f.); perduellio (f.); régio (f.); légio (f.); 
dpinio (f.); dicion-em (f. acc. also in gen. and abl. sing.); 
and other derivatives from adjectives and present stem of 
verbs. 

lectio (f.); Sratio (f.); canatio (f.); sorbitio (f.); 
natio (f.); and many other derivatives from supine stem 
of verbs. 


450 
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Examples of declension of nouns with -n stems. 451 
Compare § 428. 

SINGULAR. m. n. m. f. 

Nom. tibicén hémo légid 

Acc, tibicin-em aouee homin-em  legidn-em 

Gen, tibicin-is agmin-is homin-is legion-is 

Dat. tibicin-i agmin-i homin-i legion-i 

it tibicin-3 agmin-& homin-8 _legion-é 
PLURAL. 


nook tibicin-és_ ss agmin-a homin-és _—legidn-és 


Gen, tibicin-um agmin-um homin-um  legidn-um 


Dat. 
Loe tibicin-ibiis agmin-ibiis homin-ibiis legidn-ibis 
Abi. 


3. Stems ending in -l, -r, -s. 


Stems ending in -1, -r, -s are used as the nominative singular 452 
without addition or change, except that some neuters change és 
into is, and others change 6r into itr, 6s into iis. 


(a) Stems in -1. aS 
al 841 (m. sometimes in sing. n., no gen, pl.); Hannibal; 
Adherbal; &c. 
-il consul (m.); exul (m. f.); presul (m. f.). 
-il vigil (m. sometimes f.); pervigil (adj.); pigil (adj.); 


miigil (m. also migilis). ‘The ablat. sing. when it occurs 
(as in vigil and pervigil) is in -i (cf. § 424). 

siipellectil- (nom. s. siipellex, f., no plural; abl. s. ini 
frequently); sil (n.). 


-6l sdl (m. no gen. pl.). 
-ell 61 (n.); mél (n.), Both drop the second 1 in the nom. 
sing., and in plural have only nom. acc. 
(8) Stems in-r. (Some are properly in -s: cf. § 183.) 454 
-ir Lar (m.); baccar (n.); jubar (n.); instar (n. only in nom. 


acc, sing.) ; par (m. f.); compar (m. ft; as adjectives the 
last two have -i stems), 


-or eequor (n.); marmor (n.); Ador (n. only nom. acc. s. 
except Addris twice, Addris once in old poet), 
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Four neuters change -or- to -ur- for nominative and ac- 
cusative cases; Sbur (n.); fémur (n., in other cases stems 
fembr- and femén-, § 449, are alike used); jécur (n., in 
other cases stems jécdr-, j6cinér-, are alike used, and more 
rarely jécindr-); rébur (n., probably once had stem in-s; 
comp. robus-tus; and Cato probably wrote in one place 
robus). 


Slave names; e.g. Marcipor, i.e. Marcus’ slave (por = 
puer, old pover), Lucipor, Publipor, Quintipor, &c. were 
disused in Quintilian’s time. The stem was probably 
In Or. 

-ir augur (m. f., once had stem in -s; cf. augus-tus); furfur 
(m.); Lémires (m. pl.); turtur (m. f.); vultur (m.); 
cicur (adj.). 

fulgur (n.); guttur (n. rarely m.); murmur (n.); 
sulfur (n.). So Anxur (n. m, § 324), Tibur (n.). 


-tr &cipenser (m.); agger (m.); anser (m, rarely f.); asser 455 
(m.); carcer (m.); Céléres (m. pl.); later (m.); laver 
(f.); Muleiber (m. also Mulciberi in gen, s.); milier ca 

' Opiter (m.); passer (m.); précéres (m. pl., sing. rare); 
tiiber (also with stem in -ur), a kind of fruit-tree (f.2); 
the fruit (m.); vespér-e (m. abl.; otherwise with -o stem) ; 
vomer (m. sometimes in nom, yémis), 

dégéner (adj. abl. always in -i); pauper (adj.); aber 
(adj. abl. almost always in -i), fruitful, 

dcr (n.); cadaver (n.); clcer (n.); gibber (Plin. n.?); 
iter (n. rare except in nom. acc, sing.); itiner (n, rare in 
nom, acc, sing.); jaigéra (n. pl.; m sing. has stem in -o); 
papaver (n. also in Plaut. m.); piper (n.); siler (n.); 
siser (n.); siber (n.); tiber (n.), (1) a4 hump, (2) @ 
moril; aber (n.), a teat; verbéra (n. pl. also: abl. sing. 
verbére, and rarely gen. s, verbéris), 


-ér (-r) pater (m.); mater (f.); fraiter (m.); accipiter (m.); all 
omit e before r in all cases except nom. sing. 


-arr —_— far (n., in plur. only nom. acc.). 


-or All, except three, masculine. 456 


dlor (m.) ; séror (f.) ; uxor (f.); prim6ér-em (acc. m., nom. 
sing. not found, abl. s. usually in i). 

ardor (m.); ddlor (m.): 4mor (m.); cruor (m.); ful- 
gor (m.) ; and other verbals from present stem. 

actor (m,); auctor (m. f.); 4ma4tor (m.) ; auditor (m.) ; 
censor (m.) ; and other verbals from supine stems. For 
adjectives in comparative degree see § 460. 
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-ir fir (m.), 
-ér vér (n. no plur.). 
-cr volicris (f. Cf. § 430). 
(y) Stems in -s. 457 


All except vas, os (a done), mensis, change s into r before a 
vowel; i.e. in all cases except nom, sing. 


-6s (-ér) All neuter, except lépus and arbos. 
corpus (n.); décus (n.); dédécus (n.); facinus (n., also 
stem facinér-); fenus (n.); frigus (n.); litus (n.); némus 
(n.); pectus (n.); pécus (n. See also § 395); pénus (n., 
more usually f. with stem in -u; see § 398); pignus (n., 
also stem pignér-); stercus (n.); tempus (n., but tempéri 
is the best attested spelling for the locative); tergus (n.). 
lépiis (m.); arbés (f. also arbir). 
ténus (indecl.), stretch? used as adverb. 


458 


-is (-ér) nom. sing. -us; other cases, -ér. Originally -ds, § 213. 5. 
cus (n.); fedus (n.); finus (n.); génus (n.); glémus 
(n.); jigérum (n. gen. pl. and jugeribus dat. abl. pl.; the 
other cases from an -o stem); latus (n.); minus (n. in 
nom. acc. pl. both munera and munia); hdlus (n.); énus 
(n.); dpus (n.); pondus (n.); raudus (n.); riidus (n.); 
sécus (n. only nom. acc. sing.); scélus (n.); sidus (n.); 
vellus (n.); viscus (n.); ulcus (n.); vulnus (n.). 


Vénus (f.); vétus (adj. ; abl. almost always vetere). 
-és (-ér) nom. s. -és (gen. -éris). 


Cérés (f.); pilbés (adj.); impibés (adj., oftener impi- 
bis, neut. impibe). 


459 


-{s (-ér) cinis (m, rarely f.); eiiciimis (m., also with stem cucumi- 
§ 412); pulvis (m. rarely f., also pulvis). In oblique 
cases -is becomes -er; e.g. pulvis, pulvérem (§ 184. 3). 


fs 


vas (n., plural vasa, vasdrum, vasis, from stem in -o, of 
which the singular is found in early writers), a vessel; 
fas (n.), nefas (n., both only in nom. acc. sing.), 


-0ss ds (n. See also § 398), @ done; exds (adj. once in Lucr.). 
-ds (-6r) All masculine except 6s, a mouth, 


18pds (m.); hénds (also héndr); 14bés (more frequently 
labor; once in Verg. labér); cdlds (also célor); pavds 


460 
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(usually pavor); ddds (also dddr); rimér (cf. rumus- 
culus); fds (m.); més (m.); rds (m.); ds (n., no gen. 
pl., dat. and abl. rare). 


Adjectives of the comparative degree; e.g. méliér (m. 
f.), méliiis (n.); diriér (m. f.), dirits (n.); &c. have 
ablat. sing. rarely in -i. Instances of the neuter also in 
-or are found in writers of the seventh century U.C.; e.g. 
sane posterior bellum in Valerius Ant., Claudius Quad, 

( 


tellis (f.), 

cris (n.); jis (n., gen. dat. abl. pl. very rare); pis (n.); 
ris (n.); tis (m.): (the last three have in plural only 
nom. and acc.). 


-ws (-er) gs (n.; the gen. dat. abl. plural are very rare). 
-ens mensis (m.); mensium and mensuum genitive pl. are 
sometimes found in MSS. but mensum usually. 
Examples of declension of stems in -1, -t, and =8. 
Compare § 433. 
SINGULAR. m. m. adj. m. 
Nom.  consiil patér mélibr (m.f.)  hdnds 
melitis (n.) or hondr 
XC. consil-em patr-em melidr-em(m.f.) honér-em 
melius (n.) 
Gen. consul-is patr-is melior-is honor-is 
Dat. consul-i patr-i melior-i honor-i 
ree consul-é patr-6 melior-6 honor-é 
Abl. (rarely meliori) 
PLURAL. 
2s msul-6 tr-és melidr-és (m.f.) hondr-és 
Kee consul-és patr-é r ee 
ae melidr-a (n.) 
Gen. consul-um patr-um melior-um honor-um 
Dat. 
Loc. consul-ibiis patr-ibiis melior-ibis honor-ibis 
Abl. 


461 
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SINGULAR. n. n. n. n. 
* Nom.) gyaave dbir dpiis tempis 
ree cadavér r ip 
Gen. cadavér-is robér-is opér-is tempor-is 
Dat. cadaver-i robor-i oper-i tempor-i 
as: cadaver-6 robor-é oper-é tempcr-é 
. (cf. § 434) 
PLURAL. 
eee cadaver-& robor-& oper-& tempor-a 
Gen. cadaver-um robor-um oper-um tempor-um 


Dat 
Loe. } cadaver-ibiis robor-ibiis oper-ibiis tempor-ibis 
Abl. 


CHAPTER XII 
OLD OR EXCEPTIONAL FORMS OF CASES (Crass II.). 


Singular Number. 


ACCUSATIVE. On the omission of the final m see § 86. Its 462 
omission in writing was gradually given up during the 6th century 
SG 


GENITIVE. On the omission of the final s see § 193. ¢. Cicero, 
in his poems, and Lucretius appear to be the last who made use of 
this omission. 


1. Stems in =u. Four endings, besides the regular -iis, are 463 
mentioned, viz. : 


(a) -uos, e.g. Senatuos four times in the S. C. de Baccanalibus. 
Augustus is said to have written domos. Ritschl conjectures domuos. 


(6) wis, the uncontracted ending is mentioned as used by seve- 
ral writers; e.g. senatuis (Sisenna); anuis (Ter. Varr.); partuis, 
fructuis, domuis, victuis, graduis, rituis (Varr.). Gellius (4, 16) 
believed that Varro and Nigidius Figulus wrote so always. 


v 
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(¢) -uus as found in MSS, (e.g. of Pliny the elder) was pro- 
bably merely so written to denote the length of the a. ‘It is found 
also in the nom. acc. plur. 


(2) -1, see § 399. 


2. Stems in -i, Partus is found on the Bantine bronze a.vU.c. 
62I—636. 


_3-, Consonant stems. An ending in -us is found in some in- 
scriptions, but rarely later than roo B.C.; e.g. Castorus, Venerus, 
Cererus, Honorus, Cesarus, patrus, nominus, hominus, prevari- 
cationus, 


An ending -es is found in Salutes, Apolones (before the 2nd 
Punic war), and Ceres. 


DATIVE. Consonant and -i stems. -e is found in inscriptions 
chiefly before the end of the sixth century U.c.; (a) e.g. Junone, 
matre, salute, Diove; also in one -i stem marte. It appears to have 
been retained in some phrases; e.g. solvendo ere alieno; jure dicundo, 
even in Livy and Suetonius. 


(4) -ei in pre-Augustan inscriptions; e.g. Apolenei, legei, here- 
dei, Diovei, Hercolei, &c. ‘The only instances from -i stems seem 
to be fraudei, martei, urbei. 


Both -ei and -e appear in the oldest inscriptions; i not till the 
time of the Gracchi. Corssen with others holds -ei to be the 
original dative suffix, -i the locative. 


ABLATIVE. 1. Stems in -u and stems in -i, ‘The ablative 
probably ended in -id and -id (older -ed). But no certain instances 
occur in inscriptions except navaled, marid in the Duillian in- 
scription. 

In one or two instances we have uu to denote long u; e.g. 
pequlatuu, arbitratuu. 


From -i stems we have, in pre-Augustan inscriptions, both -ei 
and -i; e.g. partei, parti; fontei, omnei, sorti. 


Ablatives in & from adjectives with nom. s. in -is (cf. § 403) are 
found occasionally, e.g. Celeste, perenne, bimestre (Ovid); inco- 
lume (Sen.); Viminale, Martiale (post-Aug. inscr.), exgregale (fre- 
quently in inscr. of 2nd cent. p. Chr.); Antiochense, Atheniense, 
Parmense, &c. (Plin.). 

2. Consonant stems. In these it ended in early times in -e and 
-id. Thus in very old inscriptions we have airid and aire ; patre, 
nominid. In the Duillian inscr. also -ed; e.g. dictatored. (But 
the copy which we have is post-Augustan, and, as Ritschl thinks, 
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not even a faithful copy of the original.) In the S. C. de Bacc. 
is coventionid. (No later examples.) Hence the ablative occa- 
sionally appears with i, the d having fallen off; e.g. deditioni, por- 
tioni (pre-August. inscrip.); carni, vénéri, oneri (Plaut.); rationi, 
mucroni (Lucr. in elision), &c. But since the time of the Gracchi 
the ablative in -8 is much the most common even in inscriptions. 


Plural Number. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 1. -uus sometimes in in- 468 
scriptions and MSS, for -iis (see Detlefsen’s edition of Pliny, H.NV.). 


2. Consonant stems. A few instances,are found in MSS. of the 
ending -is. 


GENITIVE. 1. Stems in -u. The contraction of -uum is rare; 4°9 
but currum (Verg.), passum (Lucil. Mart.) are found; exercitum 
in Mon. Ancyr., magistratum (Liv. Cod. Veron.). 


2. Consonant stems. Varro speaks of old forms boverum, Jo- 
verum for boum, Jovum; and Charisius speaks of the annalist 
Celius having used nucerum, and Gellius, the historian, regerum, 
lapiderum, (from nux, rex, lapis). Possibly such forms are due to 
a collateral stem in -is (-8r); as in cucumis, $$ 405, 459; sus gen. 
sing., suer-is (Plaut.). But they may arise from the simple addition 
of -um to the gen. sing.; e.g. nucis-um would become nucerum. 
Compare familias sing., familiarum plural. 


DATIVE AND ABLATIVE. The final s was omitted or not 470 
pronounced in early poetry before a word beginning with a con- 
sonant. 


The early form was in -ebus; e.g. tempestatebus. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GREEK NOUNS. CLASS I. 


_ GREEK nouns in the pre-Augustan period generally received 47: 
slight changes, especially of vowels, to adjust them to the Latin 
usage. ‘These forms were generally retained by the prose writers, 
but the Augustan poets, especially Propertius, Ovid and (later) 


ae. 


Ti 


a ee ae 


- 
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Statius, often introduced the Greek forms instead; and many words 
not in common use are found in the Greek form only}, 


i. Stems in -a. 


The Greek nouns corresponding to the Latin -a stems, ended in 472 
the nom. sing. as follows: masc. -ds (-as), fem. -a (-4), after a vowel 
or r: otherwise, masc. -ys (-és), fem. -7 (-8). If Latinized all 
become simply -a. 


In oblique cases the Greek declension has (usually) -a, -€ in the 473 
vocative, -an, -6n in the accusative singular. But the Latin voca- 
tive in -4 and acc. in -am (or -em, from Greek gentile names) are 
often found even when the nominative retains the Greek form. 
Stems in -tes had vocative (Greek, as well as Latin) -ta, e.g. Thy- 
esta; also -té, e.g. Bodté. Patronymics in -des had vocative -dé, 
e.g. T¥didé, Hacidé, Alcidé; sometimes -da, e.g. Hacida, Cecrépida 
(Ovid), Anchisiada (Verg.); accusative always -dén, e.g. Laertia- 
dén, Péliden. So also feminine nouns with nom. s. in -6; e.g. Cir- 
cén, Priénén. 

The ‘genitive, dative, and locative almost always take the Latin 
form -2. But Propertius, Ovid and later poets usually make the 
genitive in -és from nominatives in -€. So also Quintilian in names 
like musicé. A dative in -é is rarely found except in some (not 
early) inscriptions, e.g. Bebiz Phebe; Juliz Stratonice, Kc. 


The ablative of.stems in -és and -@ is usually -6. 


The plural is almost always in the Latin form. (Names of 474 
peoples &c. often have -um for -arum. See § 364.) 


The following examples will serve to show the variety in the 475 
nominative case singular. 


1. Greek nouns in -as (-48), Or -ns (-68). Masculine. 


(a) Appellatives. Sy¥cdphanta, posta, nauta, pirdta always. 
Similarly athléta, bibliopdla, propdla, citharista, and in Plaut. 
trapessita (rpare(irjs); danista (Saverorys). In Cicero, anagnostes, 
gedmetres, sophistes. Later dynastes, choraules, aliptes, cométes, 
pyctes, tetrarches, pyrites, &c. So satrapes (acc. usually satrépam). 


1 «Nunc recentiores instituerunt, greecisnominibus grzecas declina- 
tiones potius dare, quod tamen ipsum non semper fieri potest. Mihi 
autem placet rationem latinam sequi, quousque patitur decor. 
QUINTILIAN (I. 5. 63). 


ot 
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(b) Gentile names. Persa (Plaut.), Perses (Cic.); Scythes (Cic. 
Hor.), Scytha (Lucan). In Cicero Abdérites, Crotoniates, Epirotes, 
Stagirites. 


(c) Names of men. Hermia (Cic.), Mida (Ter.), Marsya (Hor. 
Ov.), Pausinia (Cic.), Phedria (Ter.), Perdicca (Curt.), éta 
(Ov.), Prusia (Cic. Liv.), On the other hand Archias, Amyntas 
(Cic.); Prusias (Liv.); Hneas, &c. 


Anchises, Achates, Thyestes. Patronymics rarely have -4. Thus 
Héraclides, Alcides, Asclépiddes, Pelides. But Atrida is found (Hor. 
Ov.). Lucretius has two patronymics from Latin names: Memmia- 
de (dat. sing.), son of Memmius; Scipiadas (nom. s.;.Scipiadam 
acc, s, Hor.; Scipiade gen.s., Prop., Hor.; Scipiadas acc. pl., Verg.), 
son of Scipio. 


2. Greek nouns in -a@ (-&) or -n (-€). Feminine. 


(a) Appellatives. Apdthécd, aula, bibliothécad, tragedii, come- 
dia, préra, machera, purpiira (sopdipa), ancdra (dyxipa), nausea 
(vavoia), epistiila (emicrodn), Scena (oxnyn), always. In Cicero, 
grammaticd, dialectic’, rhetérici, misici: in Quintilian grame 
maticé, &c. 


(6) Names of places. Etn&, Cretd, Libya, Sparta, 1dA, Ithacd, 
&c., but in Ovid usually Btné, Creté, &c. Thessdlonica (Cic.); 
Thessalonice (Liv. Plin.), Always Cyréné, Meroé. 


(c) Names of women. For’ Adkpnyn Alcuména (Plaut.), Alc- 
ména (Cic.), Aleméné (Ovid). In Cicero, Varro, &c., Andrémacha, 
Antidpa, Eurépa, Hécita, Héléna, Séméla, &c. In poets usually 
Andromiché, &c. But nympha (Cat. Verg. Ov.), nymphé (Ov.), 
Always Bérénice, Hébe, Daphne, Perséphine, Phebe, Rhdddpe, 
Thile, Tisiphéne, &c. 


ii. Stems in -o. 


The -o stems in Greek had -os (-6s) in nom., -oy (-6n) in accus. 
(and neuter nominative) singular. ‘The Latin form (-um) for the 
accus. is often found, even when a Latinized nominative (-is, 
sometimes -er for -8rus) is not found. ‘The other cases rarely re- 
ceived any other than a Latin form. 


The following are instances of the usage: 


SINGULAR. 1. Appellatives (Feminine), e.g. methddus, perid- 
dus, atémus, antiddtus, dialectus, always. So trimétrus or trimé- 
ter; tetramétrus, or tetraméter; on the other hand diamétros (also 
diamétrus), perimétros, barbitos (m. and f.); phasélos, a boat, 
fasélus, a boat, a bean. 
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2. Names of plants, &c., e.g. acanthus (m.), asparigus fer: 
asphédélus (m.), hyacinthus (m.), hellbérus (m. more frequently 
hellébérum, n.), papyrus (f.), &c. But lotds (f.), aspalathds, &c. 
Precious stones (mostly feminine), amethystus (f.), zmaragdus (m.), 
electrum (n.), topazos (f.), &c. Animals, arctos (f.); scorpios or 
scorpius (m.), camélus (m. f.), &c. 

3- Names of towns and islands (feminine), e.g. Abydus, Cor- 
inthus, Lampsacus, Paphus, Cyprus, Rhédus, Ténédus, Epirus, &c. 
The forms in 6s, 6n (-os, -ov) occur in the poets chiefly. Always 
ZZgyptus, but (nom.) Imbres, Lemnos, Délos, Samos, Sestos, Tyros, &c. 


Names of rivers and mountains (masculine), Pénéus, Caystrus, 
Mzander, Parnassus, Xc. Also Penéos, &c. Usually Pelion (n.) 
and nom, Olympus (m.), Caucasus (m.), acc, Olympum, Caucasum. 


4. Names of men. Usually Latinized, especially those in -pos 
(-rus), preceded by a consonant; e.g. Teucer, Méleager, rarely Me- 
seagros, Antipater, Alexander, Menander, sometimes Menandros, 
Evander, sometimes Evandrus. So we have as accusatives Daidalon, 
Sisyphum, &c. 

The genitive is sometimes in -u; e.g. Menandru, Apollodoru. 

Panthiis, voc. Panthu is a contracted form (IldvOo0s, Iav6oe). 


Greek words in -ews (-e6s), are either completely Latinized; 
e.g. Tyndaréiis, Pénéléiis, or sometimes have nom. -és, acc, -6n or 
-0, €.g, Androgeos (gen. Andrégeo, and Androgei in Vergil). 


So also a few names of places, viz.: Athos, Ceos, acc. Athén 
(Cat, Ov. Verg.), Atho (Liv. Plin.), Ceo (Cic.). Coos (Mela), Cots 
(Liv.) for Kows, Kés, has acc, Coum (Plin. Tac,), abl. Coo (Cic. 
Plin.). 

Similarly lectica octophoro (abl. Cic.); Dianam Tauzopoion 
(Liv.); nave thalamego (Suet.); &c. 


For some stems in ev- (eu-) see § 482. 


PLurAL. The Nominative rarely in -; e.g. Adelphe (Ter.), 
canéphore, arcte, cosme (Cic.), Sole, lote (Plin.). The Greek 
genitive in -wv (-dn) is found sometimes with liber as the name of a 
book; e.g. Vergil’s Bicélicon, Georgicon; Manilius’ Astrondmicon; 
rarely otherwise; e.g. Colonia Therzon, for Thereorum (Sall.), 


On the genitive in -um, e.g. Pelasgum, Grajum, see § 365. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
GREEK NOUNS. CLASS II. 


GREEK nouns of this class, as of the first class, frequently retain 
such of their Greek inflexions as are not very dissimilar to the Latin 
inflexions. Plautus, Terence and Cicero for the most part Latinize 
the inflexions. Propertius, Ovid and the post-Augustan poets very 
frequently retain the Greek vowels and -n (for -m) of the acc. sing. 
and short pronunciation of the final syllables. Intermediate between 
these two parties stand Vergil and Horace, who with Corn. Nepos, 
Pliny and other post-Augustan prose writers share the same ten- 
dency as Ovid, but use many of the Latin forms. The Greek 
forms in all writers are much more frequent in proper names than in 
appellatives, 


1, Stems in -0, -eu, -y. 


-0 (a) Masculine. nom. in -ds; acc, -dem or (poet.) -68; 
gen. -dis; dat. -di. Plural nom. -dés; acc. -das; gen. 
-dum; dat. abl. -dipus? (-disin once in Ovid). 


e.g. héros, Minos. 


(4) Feminine. All cases in -o, except gen. -iis. Ovid 
occasionally has accusative in-on. ‘The early poets (En- 
nius, Pacuvius, Accius, and once Plautus), treated them 
as having stems in -dn (e.g. Diddnem, &c.). So also the 
late writers, e.g. Servius, Macrobius. 


e,g. Allecto, Argo, Callisto, Calypso, Dido, Echo, Héro, 
10, Ino, Manto, Theano, Sappho. 


-eu Masculine. Nom. -8is; voc. -81; acc. -eum or (poet.) 
a’; gen. -ei or (poet.) -eds; dat. abl. -eo. The poets 
(e.g. Verg. Ov. Prop.), often treat -ei, -eo as one syllable 
(see § 232). 


1 Cicero in a letter to Atticus (6. 9. § 1) had used the expression 
“Yn Pirzeea cum exissem,” and, Atticus having commented on it, Cicero 
replies (7. 3. §10), ‘* Venio ad ‘ Pirzea,’ in quo magis reprehendendus 
sum, quod homo Romanus ‘ Pireea’ scripserim, non ‘Pirzum,’ sic 
enim omnes nostri locuti sunt, quam quod ‘in’ addiderim.” 
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e.g. Atreus, Cepheus, Erechtheus, Mnéstheus, Néreus, 
Orpheus, Péleus, Perseus, Prémétheus, Pireeus, Proteus, 
Téreus, Théseus, Typheeus, Tyndareus, &c. For metre’s 
sake we have in acc. Idéméné4, Iidnéa (Verg.), Capinéa 
(Stat.). 

The plural is rarely found; e.g. accus. Megareos 
(Quintil.), Phineds or Phineas (Mart.). 3 

‘The name of the Macedonian king Perseus had an e- 
stem used in Cicero, and an -eu stem used in Livy. 
Other writers generally follow Livy. ‘Thus in Cicero, 
nom. Perses; acc. Persen, rarely Persem; gen. dat. Perse; 
abl. Persa. In Livy, nom. Perseus; acc. Perseum and 
Persea; gen. Persei; dat. abl. Perseo. 


In Horace are found Achilléi, Ulixéi. 
The Greek dudopevs (m.), is in Lat. always amphéra 
(f). | 
-y Nom. -ys Voc. -y (in poets); acc. -yn or -ym; gen. -yis 
or -yos; dat. -yi; abl. -ye. 
e.g. chélys (f.), Cotys (m.), Erinys (f.), Halys (m.), 
Phorcys (f.), Téth¥s (f. dat. Téthyi once Catul.). 


2. Stems in -e and -i. 


-e (a) Masculine. Nom. s. -és'. Acc. -em or more fre- 
quently (especially in post-Augustan writers), in -én. 
Gen. usually in -i?, sometimes -is. Abl. in -é, rarely -é. 
In plural these stems are often treated as if they ended 


in -a*. 
-ce e.g. Pharnaces. 
-che e.g. Laches. 
-te e.g. Acestes, Achates, Bodtes, Euphrates, Hippdcrates, Iphi- 


crates, Isécrates, Mithridates, Orestes, Phraétes, Polycrates, 
Sdcrites, Thyestes, Tiridates, Timécrates, Xénécrates, &c. 

A genitive in -@ is occasionally found in ‘the poets; 
e.g. Antiphatz, Bootz, Oreste, Thyestz. 


1 These stems properly end in -os, or -es; e.g. Zuxpares, -yévos. 
The final s, which is changed to r in Latin (§ 1834), is omitted in 
Greek. : 

2 In Greek inscriptions such forms as Zwxpdrov, Kaddcxparov, Kan- 
NoGévov, &c., (instead of Dwxpdrovs, &c.), occur, even in Attic. 

3 Forms like Zwpdvar, Ipoteré\at, &c. occur in Greek since Plu- 


tarch. 
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-de e.g. Alcibiades, Aristides, Carneiides, Dibmédes, Euripides, 
Ganymédes, Hypérides, Miltiades, Palamédes, Parménides, 
Simonides, Thiic¥dides. Proper patronymics belong to 
the first class, § 475. 


-ne e.g. Artaphernes, Clisthénes, Demosthénes, Diogénes, 
Xénéphanes. 

-le e.g. Achilles (see § 482), Aristételes, Herciiles, Praxitéles, 
Thales (see § 494); Agathdcles, Empédécles, Thémistocles, 
Péricles. 


A few instances of acc. in -& are found from stems in 
-cle, e.g. Périclea, Stratéclea (Quintil.) ; Pythéclea, Séphd- 
clea (Sen.); Eteoclé& (Stat.). 


-se (-ze) ¢.g, Gotarzes, Oaxes, Ulixes (see $ 482), Xerxes, Vologéses 
(some cases of a stem in -o are found from the last-named). 

(8) Neuters. Nom. acc. sing. -ds or -tis. Nom. acc. pl. -8 (no 485 
other cases), e.g. c8tés, mélés, péligiis; Tempé (plur. only). 
Peldgus (n.), and cetus (m.), are also used with -o stems. So also 
érébum (acc.), erebi (gen.), erebo; chao (dat.), c&cdéthés (adj. n.). 


-l (a) Feminine (chiefly, except names of rivers). Nom. 486 
in -is. Acc. in -im or -in, abl. <i. 

Appellatives: e.g. basis (acc. also in -em), cannabis, 
phthisis, paralysis, poésis, pristis, tigris (also with stem 
in -id). 

Names of Persons, e.g. Sesostris (m.), Mephitis (f.), 
Alcestis (f.). 

Names of Places. e.g. Amphipdlis, Ne&pdlis, &c.; 
Charybdis, Hispalis, Lept's, Memphis, Sybaris, &c., also 
the plurals Gadis, Sardis, Syrtis, Trallis. 

Names of Rivers. Masculine. e.g. Albis, Betis (abl. 
also in -&), Ligéris, Liris, Tamésis, Tanais, Tigris (see also 
§ 501), Tibéris; Veséris, Visurgis. 

A gen. pl. in -én occurs in the word mét&imorphosedn as 
part of the title of Ovid’s work. 


(8) Neuter. Nom. in -i. Cappari, gummi (or cummi), 47 
sinapi, &c. ‘These three are also found with nom. in -is, 
acc. in -im, 


3. Consonant stems. 


The Greek forms are: Singular gen. -bs (Lat. -is); acc. -& 483 
(Lat. -em); Plural nom, -és (Lat. -és). Other differences apply 
only to particular stems. 
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(a) Labial stems: : 489 
-ap e.g. Lelaps (m.). 
-6p e.g. Zthiops (m.), Pélops (m.). 
-op e.g. Cyclops (m.). 
-yp e.g. gryps (m. In plur. also grypi, gryporum, grypis. 
; Some MSS. have ph for p), 
-ab e.g. Arabs (m., also nom. Ar&bus; abl. Arabd). 
-yb e.g. Chalybs (m.). 
(6) Guttural stems: 499 
-&ic e.g. anthrax (f.), Corax (m.). 
-~de e.g. Cappadox (some cases from stems in -o in post- 
Augustan writers). 
-ye e.g. Eryx (m. acc, Eryeum; abl. Eryco Cic. Tac.). 
-ic e.g. cheenix (f.), Cilix (adj.), hystrix (f.). 
-Ac e.g. thérax (m.), Ajax (m.), Thrax (m.), Phzeax (m.). 
-Ye ' e.g. Ceyx (m.), bombyx (m.). 
-¥ch e.g. ényx (m. f.), sarddnyx (f.). 491 
-n¢ e.g. lynx (f. rarely m.). 
-yg e.g. Phryx (m.), Styx (f.), Iapyx (m.). 
-jg e.g. coccyx (m.). 
-ng e.g. Sphinx (f.), syrinx (f.), phalanx (f.). 
(¢) Dental stems: (a) stems in -t. bs 
-at (z) Neuter. Nom.s. in -4: Plural nom. in -ta; gen. 


in -tdrum; dat. abl. in -tis, sometimes in -tibus, 
e.g. dipléma, embléma, épigramma, paraipégma, péri- 
stréma, plasma, pééma, probléma, toreuma. ‘The early 
scenic poets and Sueton. treated schema as having an -a 
stem with short penult (but Nzvius has schématé): Varro 
is said to have used schémasin as the dat. plur. In 
Plautus glaucimam (acc.) for yAavkwpa (.). 

(2) Neuter. Nom. s. in -4s; e.g. artdcreas, bicéras, 


érysipélas. 

Sie Nom. s. in is; e.g. Charis (f.). 493 
Neuter. Nom. s. in -i; e.g. oxyméli, hydrdméli. 

-6t Nom. s. in -ds; e.g, Zgdcéros (m.), rhindcéros (m.), 49, 
Eros (m.). 

-&t Nom. s, in -és; e.g. 1ébes (m.), magnes (m.); Crés, Dares, 


Thales, Chrémes, Phildlaches, &c. The last three have 


-ont 


~unt 


-ent 
-ynth 
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also forms as from -i stems; e.g. Thalem, Thali, Thale 
(§ 484. It has vowel, not dental, stem in Herodotus 
and Attic Greek). 


Nom. s. in -és; e.g. Parnes. 


Nom. s. in -as, rarely in -ams; acc. in -anta, often in 495 
poets; vocative sometimes in -4; e.g. Calcha, Palla. 


e.g. didaimas (m.), gigas (m.), éléphas (m. the other 
cases most frequently formed as from a stem in -anto); 
Atlas (m.), Calchas (m.), Cérybantes (m. plur.), Pallas 
(m.), Thoas (m.). 

For the Greek forms Acragas (m.), Taras (m.) in prose 
we have regular -o stems; e.g. Agrigentum, Tarentum. 
Nom. s. in -én. All masculine. “6 

e.g. hérizon, scazon, Anacreon, Autémédon, Charon, 
Leon, Timoleon, Phaéthon, draco (but as proper name 
Draco, Draconis), Creon, Antiphon, Xénéphon. 

The last three words, and others ending in -phont, have, 
in Plautus and Terence and sometimes in Cicero, stems 
in -dn, nom. -o; e.g. Creo, dat. Creéni; Ctésipho, acc. Ctesi- 
phénem; &c. (besides Creon, dat. Creonti, Hor. Stat. &c.). 


Nom. s, in -us, 497 


e.g. Pessinus (m.), Sélinus (f.), Trapezus (f.). For 
Surovs Cicero has Sipontum; Lucan and Silius Sipiis 
(m.); so in Livy and Pliny, Hydruntum (‘Ydpois). 
Acheruns (Plaut., Lucr,), Acheron (Cic. &c.), 

Nom, s. in -is; e.g, Simois, 


Nom, s. in -ns; e.g. Tiryns 


(B) Stems in -d. 


In nom. sing. -d gives place to -s. 


-ad 


-6a 


8 
Nom. s. in -4s. All feminine; e.g. hebddmas, lampas ue 
(acc. s. generally lampada) ; Pallas (dat. s. Pallidi once); 
Areas, Cyclas, Dryas, Himadryas, Hyas, Ilias, Menas, 
Némas, Oréas, Pleias, Thyas. 

A few instances of gen. pl. in -n occur; e.g. hebdd- 
madon, Arcidon (Varr.); and of dat. pl. in -dsin; e.g. 
Hamadryasin, Xc, (Prop.) ; Trdasin, Lemnidsin (Ovid). 
Nom. s. in -is; e.g. trips (m.), disypus; Melampus, 499 
m. (voc. Melampu, once in Stat.). From Gdipus (m. 
the following forms are found, chiefly in Seneca (se) 
and Statius: nom. -iis, -des; voc. -8; acc. -um (Cic.), 
~Sda? -ddem, -dden; gen. -ddis (Cic., Stat.), -dde (Sen., 
Stat.); dat. -dde; abl. -dde ( Cic.), -6aa, 
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-ya Nom. s. in -¥s; voc. in -¥ in poets; e.g. chlimys (f.), 
pélamys (f.), lapys. : 
-id Nom. s. in -is; voc. in poets (not Plaut. or Ter.), fre- 500 


quently in -i, Other Greek forms are frequent; dat. 
sing. In i occurs once, viz. Mindidi (Catul.). 


As regards the acc. s. these stems fall into two classes: 

(2) Acc. s. in -idem in prose and pre-Augustan poets; 
in -id& in post-Augustan poets. All feminine. 

Appellatives: e.g. egis, aspis, canthris, endrémis, 
éphéméris, hérdis, périscélis, prdboscis, pyramis, pyxis, 
tyrannis (acc. s. in -id& once in Cicero). 

Names of persons: e.g. Améryllis, Bacchis, ChrYsis, 
Doris, Lais, Lycoris, Phyllis, Thais. 

Patronymics, &c.: e.g. Briséis, Cadméis, Colchis, Gndsis, 
Mindis, Pridméis, Salmonis, Titanis. 

Names of countries: e.g. Aulis, Chalcis, Locris, Persis, 
Phocis. 


(2) Acc. s, in -im or, sometimes, esp. in Augustan 
and post-Augustan poets, -in. So all masculines and 
some feminines. An abl. or dat. s. in -i is found in some; 
e.g. Eupoli, Osiri, Phalari, Théti, Sémirami. A gen. in 
-is (besides -idis) is found from Apis, Mzotis, Osiris, 
Serapis, Tanais, iris. 

Appellatives: e.g. bis (f., also in plur. ibes, ibium), 
iris (f.), tigris (both river and animal, also declined as 
if with stem in -i. Dat. abl. plur. only tigribus). 

Names of persons. Masculine; e.g. Alexis, Addnis 
(in Plautus once acc. Adoneum), Daphnis, Eupélis, Nabis, 
Paris (the last three have acc. also in -idem), Meris, 
Thyrsis, Zeuxis, Anubis, Busiris, Osiris, Serapis. 

Feminine; e.g. Isis, Sémiraimis, Procris, Thétis. 

Names of countries: e.g. Phasis (f.), Phthidtis (f.) 
have also acc. in -idem or -ida. 


-id Nom. s. in -is; e.g. apsis (f.), crénis (f.). (From xpymid- 502 
we have only an -a stem, crépida.) 


on 
oO 
aT 


(d) Stems in -n, 504 
These generally retain -n in nominative (except some in -6n); 
acc. s. frequently in -&; plur. in -as. 
on Nom. s. usually in -dn; gen. s. sometimes in -nés; e.g. 


cinon (m.), demon (m.), gndmon (m.), sindon (f.), 
Arion (m.), Gorgon (f.), Memnon (m.), Ixion (m.). 
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Some have also nom. s. in -0; e. g. Agimemno (m.), 
Amphio (m.), Licédwmo (f.), Macédo (m.), Strymo (m.). 


Tasdni dat. sing. in Statius. 
-én e.g. Philépcemen. 


-in Masculine; e.g. pean, Aleman, Acarnan, Titan (rarely 
declined as with -o stem), Pan (acc. s. always Pana). 


-on Mostly masculine. 


Names of persons and things. Nom. s. usually in -o; 
e.g. arrhibo (sometimes f.), mydparo, sipho, Apollo (also 
e.g. Apollinem), Laco, Amphitruo, Drémo, Phormio, Simo, 
Tranio, Dio, Hiéro, Milo, Parmenio, Plato, Pyrrho, Zeno. 
So also stems in -phén, see § 496. 


But Triton, Télamon, Chiron. 


Names of places. Nom. s, usually in -on; e.g. Céléphon 
(m.), Marathon (f.), Sicyon (f.), Babylon (f.), Calydon (f.), 
Hélicon (m.), Citheron (m.), (Riibico (m.), is not a Greek 
word). For Ancon, Créto (m.), we have often -a stem, 
viz. Ancéna, Créténa, 


-én e.g. attaigen (m. Also a stem in -a, attagena); Siren (f.), 
splen (m.), Trezen (f.). 
-in e.g. delphin (m. usual nom. delphinus); Eleusin (f.), 


Trachin (f.). Rarely nom, s. in -s; e.g. Salamis (f.). 


(e) Stems in -s or -r: exhibit simple stem in nominative. 


-ar e.g. nectar (n.), 

-6r all masculine, e.g. rhétor (m.), Amyntor, Anténor, Castor, 
Hector (Hectérem ap, Cic. fT. D. 1. 44), Mentor, Nestor. 

-is (ir) Nom. s. in -us; e.g. Ligus, 

-6r Nom. s. in -ér; e.g. der; (m. acc. s. usually ara, but 
aerem in Cato and Celsus); «ther (m. acc. always 
zthéra). 

-ér e.g. character (m.), crater (m.) acc. eratéra (Cic.). Also 


with stem in -a; nom. s. eratéra and creterra. For pan- 
ther, stater, we have always panthéra, statéra. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ADVERBS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 


ADVERBS and Conjunctions are indeclinable words, some of 508 
them cases of existing words, others cases of lost words, others 
words with case-suffixes, different from those in common use in 
Latin, others mutilated remnants of fuller expressions. } 


They are here arranged according to the final letter of the 
ending, which sometimes is a suffix, sometimes part of the stem 
or some modification thereof. 


-a Abl. sing. fem. from -o or rather -a stems. (Cf. § 1120.) 5 

ea, in that direction; hac, illac, and (Vlaut., Ter.) 
illa; alia; qua, quaque, quanam, qualibet; nequaquam, 
by no means; usquequague, everywhere; utralibet, in 
whichever direction you please. ‘These ablatives are often 
used with tenus; e.g. eatenus, thus far, hactenus, qua- 
tenus, quadamtenus, aliquatenus. So circa, about; juxta, 
close; erga, towards. 

Supra (supera Lucr. often), above; infra, below; 
extra, outside; intra, within; ultra, beyond; citra, on this 
side; contra, against. (See § 160.6.) So frustra (in Plaut. 
sometimes frustra; ne frustra sis, not to deceive you), 
in vain. 

So with prepositions, which in the ordinary language 
take an accusative; e.g. antea (antidea old), antehac 
(antidhac old), defore; postea (postidea old), posthac, 
afterwards; interea, meanwhile; preterea, preterhac, 
besides; propterea, therefore; quapropter, wherefore. 
These expressions may be compared with paucis post 
diebus, &c. 

-4 Apparently accusatives plur. neut. 510 
ita, thus (comp. iti-dem); quid, wh-reas; aliuta (in 
old law), otherwise: it stands to aliud, aliut in same 
relation as ita to id. 
-2 pre, in front (old locative?). 
6 Adverbs chiefly of manner (e.g. certo for certed; comp. 51 
oUTws, OUT@). 


(1) from substantives. 
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ergo, on account of, therefore (€pyw); extemplo, at once 
(extempulo, diminutive of extempore); ilico, on the spot, 
instantly (in loco); médo, only, just now (lit. in measured 
terms); numero (pre-Ciceron.), just (Pl. Ampbh. sie 
quickly (Varr. R.R. 3. 16. 7), usually too soon (lit. dy 
number?); oppido (pre-August.), very (lit. on the plain, 
cf. émurédas); postmodo, afterwards (cf. § 528); presto, 
at hand; profecto, really (for pro facto?) ; propemodo (Pl. 
Ps. 276), almost (cf. § 528). 


(2) From noun adjectives and participles. 


arcano (Plaut.), secretly; assiduo (Plaut.), constantly ; 
certo, for a certainty; cito, quickly; continuo, straight- 
way; cerebro, frequently; denuo, afresh (de novo); directo, 
directly, straight; falso, falsely; fortuito, by chance; gra- 
tuito, gratuitously; liquido, clearly; manifesto, palpably ; 
merito, deservedly; mutuo, mutually; necessario, necessa- 
rily; omnino, entirely (as if from an adj. omninus); per- 
petuo, perpetually; precario, on sufferance; raro, seldom; 
secréto, secretly; sedtilo, actively; sério, seriously; séro, 
late; subito, suddenly; supervacuo (post-Aug.), super- 
Jiuously; tito, safely; vero, indeed, no doubt. 


bipertito, tripertito, quadripertito, divided into tavo, 
three, four; improviso, unforeseen; inaugurato, without 
taking auspices; inopinato, necopinato, unexpectedly; &c. 


(3) Ablatives of order. 

primo, in the first place; secundo, tertio, &c.; postrémo, 
ultimo, iz the last place; immo (imo, at the bottom?) at 
the least, nay rather. 


(4) Direction towards a place. 


eo, thither; eodem, to the same place; eousque, adeo, 
so far; quo-ad, as Jong as; hue (for hoc), Aither; adhuc, 
hitherto; io, illuc (illoe Plaut.), thither; isto, istuc (istoc 
Plaut.); alio, e/sewhither; quo, whither; quonam, quo- 
vis, quocumque, quoquo, quousque; aliquo, some hither ; 
citro, to this side; witro, further; intro, inwards; retro, 
backwards; utro (rare), to which of the two sides; utro- 
que, in either direction; neutro, in neither direction, 

porro, further (oppw); quocirea, cf. § 160. 11. 


or o-vorsum, lit. turned towards; but vorsus and vorsum 
were used indifferently and not inflected. 

horsum, Aitherwards (ho-vorsum); quorsus, quorsum, 
whitherwards? istorsum, illorsum (Cato ap. Fest.), 
aliorsum, aliquovorsum, utroquevorsum, altrovorsum 
(Plaut., &c.), qvoavoversus (Cic.), qvoaveversum (Czs.). 
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controversus (adj.), iz dispute (turned against); in- 
trorsus, introrsum; retrorsum, dextrorsum, sinistrorsum. 


deorsum, downwards; seorsum, separately (se-vorsum, 


‘turned to itself, or turned aside); sursum, upwards; pror- 


sum, prorsus, forwards; rursum, rursus, backwards 
again. (Susum, prosum, rusum (russum), are forms 
also found in Plaut., Lucret., &c.) 


quando, when (quam-do); aliquando, sometimes ; quando- 
que, whenever, some time or other; quandocumque, wen- 
Soever; endo, also indu, old forms of in; (comp. indupe- 
rator for imperator, Enn., Lucr.; indigeo, indipiscor, &c.). 
diu, for Jong; interdiu (interdius Cato, Plaut., cf. 
§ 828), in the daytime; noctu, by night; simitu (also, in 
an Augustan inscription, simitur), at the same time; du- 
dum, a Jong time (for diu-dum). 

Apparently old forms of ablative. (Comp. facilumed in 
S. C. de Bacc.) From adjectives with -o stems both posi- 
tive and superlative. 


513 
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e.g. zgre, hardly (egro-); blande, soothingly (plando-); ° 


certe, surely (certo-); considerate, with consideration 
(considerato-); docte, skilfully (docto-); plane, quite 
(plano-); ornate, im ornate manner (ornato-); promisce 
(Liv. 5. 48); recte, rightly (recto-); sane, of course 
(sano-); valde, wery (valido-); vere, truly, actually 
(vero-); &c. 

ardentissime, most eagerly; audacissime, most boldly; 
creberrime, very frequently; doctissime, very skilfully; 
maxime, especially; minime, J/east of all; penissume 
(Plaut.), very nearly; &c. 

apprime (pre-Ciceronian), exceedingly (ad-primo) ; fére, 
ferme (superlative of fere?), almost. 


(1) From -o stems; béné, we// (bonc-); male, badly 
(malo-); inferne, 4e/ow (inferno-); superne, above (su- 
perno-). Perhaps here belong témére, rashly; macté, 
blest. (Some take macte for a vocative; but it appears 
to be invariable in form, though used with a plural (cf. 
however, Plin. H. NV. 1. 12), or as an oblique predicate.) 


(2) From other stems; abunde, abundantly; ante (for 
antid), defore; forte, by chance (abl. of fors); facilé, 
easily (facili-; comp. dulce ridens, &c.); impine, with 
impunity (as if from adj. impunis); magé (cf. magis, 
§ 545), more; pene, almost; répente, sudaenly (repenti-) ; 
tite, duly; szepe, often; sponte, of its own accord (abl. of 
a nom. spons); sublime, a/oft (sublimi-); volipe (or 
better volup), with pleasure (almost always with est). 
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So the ablatives mane, in the morning; lice, by day- 
light; nocte, by night; magnopere, greatly (magno opere). 
hercle, *pon honour (for hercules. See Syntax), 


A form of que (compare quispiam, quisquam); nem-pe, 
indeed (nam-pe, comp. namque); quippe, indeed (for qui 
pe? comp. utique) ; prope, zear (comp. proximus, §75 4,4). 
Perhaps for vel. Sive (old seve, hence seu), or if; neve 
(neu), or not. 

ceu, as (for ceve, ce being of pronominal origin ?). 


hic, illic, &c., see $524. 3; ecce, behold (for ence); sic, 
thus (cf. § 524). 
Appended to pronouns (a kind of reduplication); e.g. 
quisque, each; quandoque, whenever; quicumque (qui- 
quomque), «whosoever; ubique, everywhere; undique, 
from all sides; utique, anyhow; usque, ever; uterque, 
each, Also absqve, without (abs); atque (ac), and also 
(for ad-que, cf. p. 50); méaque (nec), zor; namque, for. 
e.g. suopte; see § 389. For pdte? comp, utpote, as. 
i.e. the preposition de shortened by losing the accent?; 
e.g. inde, thence (im-de); indidem, from the same place; 
deinde, exinde, thereupon; proinde, perinde, just so; sub- 
inde, immediately afterwards, repeatedly; unde, whence 
(quom- or cum-de); undique, from ali sides; undécum- 
que, whencesoever; quamde (Enn., Lucr.), than. 
sine, without; pine, behind (for pos-ne comp. § 535, and 
for -né comp, superné from supernus), 

né, not, Jest; n& (wrongly written ne), verily (comp. 
val, yy); m8 interrogative particle, perhaps the same 
as né. Comp, né-fas, né-quis, né-vis, § 728. 


-I(rarely{) (1) Ablative cases of manner, 


qui, (interrogative and relative like ut), how, in which 
case; quin, why not? but (qui-ne); alidqui, alioquin, ce- 
teroqui, ceteroquin, iv other respects (the final n is of 
obscure origin); nequiquam, to no purpose; atqui, but; 
perhaps also quippe; si, if (abl. or loc. of pronoun, ix 
which case); nisi, unless (for ne si); quidem, indeed; si- 
quidem, if indeed, since; quasi, as if (quam si); sic, thus 
(si-ce, in which or this way); ni, not (for ne, nei), also 
used as=nisi; quidni, why not? ati (ut), 2ow (for 
quo-ti); utique, any sow; utinam, O that! ne utiquam 
(nittiquam), dy no means. (For itidem see §§ 510, 531.) 

(2) preefiscini (also prefiscine), without offence (pre 
fascino-, for i.e. to avert bewitchments) ; proclivi (or pro- 
clivé), downward (proclivi-, old stem proclivo-); brevi, 
in few words (brévi-). 
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(3) Locative cases; illi, isti (Plaut., Ter.); illic, istic, 
there (illo-, isto-); hic, sere (ho-); pridem, some time 
ago; and perhaps héri (in Quintilian’s time her&), yester- 
day; peregri, more commonly peregre, abroad, from 
abroad; temperi, in good time (tempos-); and others; see 
in Syntax. 

-bi ibi, there (is); inibi, therein; postibi (Plaut.), thereupon; ses 
interibi (Plaut.), in the meantime; ibidem, in the same 
place; thi, where (for quobi, cubi); ubique, everywhere; 
ubicumque, qwéheresoever; si-ciibi, if anywhere; ali-cubi, 
somewhere; alibi, elsewhere (ali-); utritbi, at which of 
tavo places (utro-); utriibique, at both places. 

-b ab (abs), from; db (obs), opposite to; sib (subs), under. 

-am jam, now; etiam, also (et jam); quéniam, since (quom 526 
jam); nunciam (Plaut.), zow (nune jam); nam, for, 
(? now); quam, ow, as; quamquam, however, although; 
aliquan-do, sometimes; aliquamdiu, for some time; niti- 
quam (§ 524), mot at all; uspiam, usquam, any where; 
nusquam, 70 where; prequam, compared with; tam, so; 
tamquam, as if; tandem, at length. 

eéram, face to face (com, os-); clam, secretly (comp. 
oc-cul-o, conceal); obviam, opposite (obvio-; or ob viam, 
comp, obiter); palam, prépalam, openly (pad-? pandére) ; 
perpéram, badly (per-per-am? thoroughly?); promiscam 
(Plaut.), promiscuously; protinam (Plaut.), immediately. 

So the compounds with fariam; e.g. bifariam, divided 
in two (bi-); trifariam, quadrifariam; multifariam, in 

many places; plurifariam, in several places. 

-dam quondam, at one time. (Comp. quidam, a certain one.) 527 

-om(um) Probably accusative cases, 

dénicum (Plaut., donique Lucr., donec commonly), un- 528 

ti]; dum, while ; di-dum, sometime ago (diu dum) ; inter- 
dum, for a time; quidum, how so? primumdum, jirst of all; 
appended to imperatives, e.g. agedum, come now; mane- 
dum, stop pray; &c.; num (in questions), mow? nunc 
(i.e. num-ce), now; etiamnum, evennow; quom, cum, 
qwhen (quo-); quom (sometimes in pre-Augustan inscr.), 
com (in composition), cum (prep.), with (comp. £iv); 
quon-dam, at one time (quom-dam); quandocumque, 
whensoever; tum, tunc, then; umquam, ever (um for 
quom; cf. § 3123. 3); numquam, zever (ne umquam) ; 
nonnunquam, at times. 

actiitum, instantly (on the move? actu-); circum, round 

(circo-); clanciilum, secretly (clam, cf. § 862. ¢); com- 

moddum, suitably, just now (commodo-); démum, at length; 
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extrémum, for the utmost (i.e. Jast) time (extremo-); in- 
cassum, ¢o mo purpose (in cassum); minimum, in phrase 
quam minimum, as Jittle as possible (minimo-); nimium, 
too much; noenum (generally contracted to n6n), not (ne 
inum); parum, /itt/e; parumper, for a little while; ple- 
rumque, for the most part (plero-, que); postmodum 
(Liv.), afterwards (cf. § 511. 1); postrémum, for the 
hindmost (i.e. last) time (postremo-); potissimum, espe- 
cially (potissimo-); primum, for the jirst time (primo-); 
propemodum, almost (cf. § 511. 1); itérum (§ 888), jor 
the second time; tertium, quartum, &c.; ultimum, for the 
Surthest (i.e. last) time; secundum, prep. following, along 
(sequondo-). For rursum, adversum, &c. see § 512. 
Impresentiarum, at the present time (for in prasentia 529 

rerum? cf. § 28. 2). 


-em propédiem, very shortly (for propé dis, on a near day?) 

-tem autem, owever; item, Jikewise (comp. ita, itidem); 530 
saltem, at /east. 

-dem quidem, quidem, indeed; pridem, sometime ago; tandem, 53: 


at length (tamdem); indidem (§ 522); itidem, /ikeqwise 
(ita) ; identidem, repeatedly (for idem itidem? or idem et 
idem?). (Comp. idem, the same, for is-dem; todtidem 
(indec, adj.), just so many ; tantusdem.) 


-im denotes at or from a place ; hin-c, hence (him ce) ; illim, s32 
istim, illine, istinc, thence ; im in inde (§ 522), thereupon ; 
exim, exin, exinde, therefrom; dein, deinde, thereupon ; 
inter-im, meanwhile; dlim, in those times, i.e. formerly or 
hereafter (ollo=illo) ; énim, for, in fact; utrinque, on both 
sides (utro-), 


altrinsecus (for altrimsecus; Plaut.), on the other side; 
extrinsecus, from outside; intrinsecus, from within; fo- 
rinsecus (Col., Plin.), from out of doors (comp. foris). 


_t-im(sim) Formed from or similarly to past participles; e.g. casim, 533 
edgewise (cedere); carptim, dy pieces, separately (lit. 
plucking at it, carpere); cautim, cautiously (cavére); con- 
fertim, compactly (confercire); confestim, immediately 
(conférire? cf. § 704); conjunctim, unitedly (conjun- 
gere); contemptim, scornfully (contemnere); cursim, 
swiftly (currere); dispersim, dispersedly (dispergere) ; 
efflictim, desperately (effligere, to kill, hence efflictim amare, 
to love to death); exsultim, friskingly (exsilire); furtim, 
by stealth (fur, a thief, tura-ri); incisim, in short clauses 
(incidere); juxtim, close at band (comp. juxta); mixtim, 
mingling (miscére); partim, partly (parti-); passim, here 
and there (in a scattered way, Bogan pédétentim, 
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-at-im 


-tt-im 


-it-im 
-t 


-d 


1 


feeling the way (pede tendére); presertim, especially (put- 
ting in front, presérére); punctim, pointwise (pungére); 
raptim, 4urriedly (rapére); sensim, gradually (lit. per- 
ceptibly, sentire); statim, immediately (lit. as you stand, 
sta-, stare); strictim, slightly (lit. grazing, stringere); 
tractim, in a long-drawn way (trahére); vicissim, in 
turns (vici-); ibertim, plentifully (uber-), &c. 


(1) From verbs with -a stems; e.g. acervatim, in heaps, 
summarily (acerva-re); centiriatim, by centuries (centu- 
rid-re); certatim, wying with one another (certa-re); 
citatim, at full speed (citare); ditatim (datatim ludere, 
to play at ball), giving and regiving (data-re frequenta- 
tive of dare); gravatim, with difficulty (gravari); mini- 
tatim, dy dits (as if from minutare); néminatim, by name 
(mominare); privatim, individually (privare); propéra- 
tim, 4urriedly (properare), &c. 

(2) From nouns (compare barbatus, &c.); e.g. cdter- 
vatim, iz troops (caterva-); génératim, taking classes 
(genus); gradatim, step by step (gradu-); grégatim, in 
Jlocks, herding together (grég-); membratim, limb by limb 
‘((membro-); ostiatim, from house to house (ostio-); 
paullatim, /ittle by little (paullo-); pectinatim, combwise 
(pecten-); regionatim, region by region (regién-); singillatim 
one by one (comp. singulo-); summatim, slightly, summa- 
rily (taking the tops, summo-); turmatim, by squadrons 
(turma-); vicatim, street by street (vico-); &c. Plautus 
used also tuatim, after your fashion (tuo-); Sisenna had 
nostratim, and meatim is mentioned by the grammarians. 


minitim, iz small pieces (minuére); tolitim, full trot 
(raising the feet, tollére); tribitim, tribe by tribe (tribu-). 
viritim, man by man (viro-). 

ast, but; at (for ad?), Sut (also atque, atqui); aut, or 
(comp. adre); &t, and (comp. érx); it (for uti), as (prout, 
preeut, sicut, velut); post, after (also pos, poste, postidea ; 
comp. ante, antidea). Sat is shortened for satis. For 
-met see § 389. 

Old ablative suffix? cf. § 160.6; ad (cf. § 160. 10), to; 
pid, at; haud (or hau), ot; sed, but (properly by itself?). 
Quid, decause, is neut. acc. (comp. érx), but in quod si, 
quod quia, quod utinam is by some taken to be an old 
ablative (see Ritschl, N. Plaut. Exc. p. 57). 

quin, why not? (qui ne); sin, but if (si ne, if not?): 
(comp. viden, audin, &c.); an, whether; forsan, forsitan 
(fors sit an), perhaps; tamén, yet; én, /o! in (cf. § 513), in. 
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procil, of, afar; simi, older semol (for simile), together; sé- 
mél, once; vél,or (probably imperative of volo, hence choose). 
igitur, therefore; quor or cir, wherefore. For simitur 
see § 514. 
Suffix of comparative degree: siiper, above (higher ; sub, 
up); desuper, insuper. Per, through; ter (for tris, cf. 
§ 429), thrice; quater, four times. 
niper, J/ately (novumper); parumper, for Jittle time 
(parum); paullisper, for a little while (paullo-); quan- 
tisper (Pompon.), for soa Jong (quanto-) ; tantisper, fer 
so long (tanto-); semper, always (sim-, whole? comp. 
simplex, simul), 
(1) From adjectives with -o stems: duriter (also dure), 
hardly (diro-); firmiter (also firme), firmly (firmo-); 
himaniter, inhumaniter (also humane, inhumane), po/ite- 
ly, impolitely (humano-); largiter (also large), /avishly 
(largo-); longiter (Lucr.), far (longo-); naviter, ignavi- 
ter (also navé, ignave), skilfully, unskilfully (gnavo-); 
luculenter (also luculente), Jrilliantly (for liciilentiter 
from luculento-); piri-ter (Catull., but commonly puré), 
purely (puro-); turbulénter (also turbulenté), confusedly 
(for turbulentiter from turbulento-) ; violen-ter, violently 
Necegetedy the -i stem is not till Augustan time). Also 
om pre-Ciceronian writers are quoted: equiter, ami- 
citer, ampliter, aspériter, avariter, aviditer, blanditer, 
iracunditer, mestiter, misériter, munditer, parciter, pre- 
clariter, primiter, prognariter, propériter, proterviter, 
seviter, sevériter, superbiter, torviter, and a few others. 
Also in Varro, cadiiciter, prdbiter. 

(2) From adjectives with -i stems, and one (supplex) 
with consonant stem: acri-ter, eagerly (parte); ali-ter, 
otherwise (ali-, § 373); aman-ter, /ovingly (for amanti- 
ter); atrdci-ter, audac-ter, brévi-ter, celéri-ter, clemen- 
ter (for clementi-ter), concordi-ter, constan-ter (for 
constanti-ter), cupien-ter (Plaut., Enn.), decen-ter, 
demen-ter, diligen-ter, elégan-ter, felici-ter, ferven-ter 
(Cel. ap. Cic.), frequen-ter, gravi-ter, indulgen-ter, 
laten-ter, léni-ter, lévi-ter, mediocri-ter, memodri-ter, 
with good memory, misericordi-ter, piri-ter, salibri-ter, 
scien-ter, simili-ter, simplici-ter, sollemni-ter, soller-ter 
(for sollerti-ter), supplici-ter, tenvi-ter, vernili-ter, vigi- 
lan-ter, utili-ter, and others from stems in -nti, of which 
-ti is dropped before the suffix. 

(3) From other words: circi-ter, about (circo-); in- 
ter, between (in); preter, beside (pre); prop-ter, vear 
(prope); sub-ter, Leneath (sub). 


538 


539 


540 


54r 
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-as 


-is 


-tis 


-lens 


_ néqui-ter, dadly (nequam). Obiter (not ante-Augustan), 
on the way, is apparently ob iter (comp. obviam). 
abs (ab, a), from; bis, twice (cf. § 76); cis, on this side 542 
(comp. ci-timus) ; ex, out (ec in compounds, cf. § 113 and 
e); mox, presently ; obs (ob), ox, opposite; subs (sub), under 
(in subs-traho, &c.); trans, beyond; uls, beyond (comp. 
ul-timus) ; us-quam, us-piam, anywhere; vix, scarcely. 
Deinceps, zext, is like particeps, but indeclinable. 
siremps (old), alike, according to Ritschl, for si (=sic) 
re ipsa, m being inserted as in rumpo, cumbo. 


alias, at other times; cras, to-morrow; foras, (to) out of 
doors (cf. § 1110). 
mordi-c-us, with the teeth (mordé-,mordére); séc-us, other- 543 
wise; ténus, as far as (subst. acc. s. extent? cf. § 1086); 
proténus, immediately. Eminus, from a distance; comminus, 
hand to hand, are probably compounds of manus, hand. 
from; same as Greek -ev (comp. ypadopey, scribimus). 544 
antiqui-tus, from of old (antiquo-); divini-tus, from 
the Gods (divino-); fundi-tus, from the bottom (fundo-) ; 


. himani-tus, after the manner of men (humano-); in-tus, 


Srom within (in); péni-tus, from the interior (péno-); 
primi-tus, at first (primo-); publici-tus (Plaut., Ter. 
&c.), on the public account (publico-); radici-tus, from 
the root (radici-); stirpi-tus, from the stock (stirpi-) ; 
sub-tus, underneath (sub). From pre-Ciceronian writers 
also are quoted, medulli-tus, from the marrow (medulla); 
immortali-tus, dcili-tus, pugni-tus, and from Varro 
communi-tus. 
pénes, in the possession of (comp. pénitus). 
for -ios, the stem or neuter acc. of the comparative 545 
suffix; e.g. nimis, too much (for nimios-); magis (magé, 
sometimes), more (for magios-); satis (also sat), enough. 
Fortassis (fortassé), perhaps. Perhaps the same is the 
origin of -is in paulis-per, tantis-per, quantis-per, § 540. 
Foris, out of doors; imprimis, in the first place; ingra- 546 
tis, thanklessly (gratis); multimodis, manywise; quotan- 
nis, yearly, are locatives or ablatives. 
post-Augustan -iés; the regular suffix for numeral ad- 54, 
verbs: tdtiens, so often (tot); qudtiens, how often (quot); 
aliquotiens, sometimes ; pliriens, often (plis-); quinquiens, 
jive times (quinque); sexiens, six times (sex); septiens, 
Seven times (septem); déciens, ten times (decem); viciens, 
twenty times (for vicintiens, cf. § 28; from viginti); duo- 
detriciens, twenty-eight times; quinquagiens (in Plaut. 
Men. 1161, quinquagensiens), fifty times (quinquaginta) ; 
centiens, a hundred times (centum); quadringentiens,. 
four hundred times (quadringenti), and others, See App. D. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
INFLEXIONS OF VERB. INTRODUCTION. 


LATIN verbs have inflexions to denote differences of voice, 548 
person, number, mood, and tense. 


1. There are two voices, the Active and the Passive (sometimes 
called Reflexive or Middle). 


Some verbs have both voices, some have only the active, except 
in the third person; others, called deponents, have only the passive, 
but with the signification (apparently) of the active. (Cf. § 1215.) 


2. Two numbers, the Singular and Plural. 
In a few verbs no plural is found. 


3. There are three persons (First, Second, Third) in each 
number. In the imperative mood there is no form for first person 
singular. 

A few verbs are used only in the third person. 


4. Three moods, Indicative, Subjunctive (often called Con- s49 
junctive), Imperative. 


5. (a) Six tenses, in the Indicative mood, active voice: 


(a) Three, denoting incomplete action; the Present, Fu- 
ture, and Imperfect (sometimes called respectively, present 
imperfect, future imperfect, past imperfect). 

(5) Three, denoting completed action; the Perfect, 
Completed Future, and Pluperfect (sometimes called re- 
spectively, present perfect, future perfect, and past perfect). 


(4) In the Subjunctive mood there are only four distinct tense 
forms, called Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect. In the 
Imperative there are only the present and future. 


Some verbs in the active and all verbs in the passive have in the sso 
Indicative only three simple tense-forms, those of incomplete action, 
and in the Subjunctive only the present and imperfect. ‘The de- 
ficiency of the tenses of complete action in the Passive voice is 
supplied by participles in combination with certain tenses of the 
verb of deing. 


Certain verbal nouns are from their mode of formation and ;;; 
use usually treated in connexion with the verb. These are 
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(a) Two indeclinable substantives, called Infnitives (or 
the Infinitive Mood). They are the Present infinitive, 
denoting incomplete action, and the Perfect, denoting com- 
pleted action. ; : 


(4) Three verbal adjectives, called Participles, the Pre- 
sent and Future belonging to the active voice; the Past 
participle belonging to the passive voice. 

(c) A verbal substantive and adjective, called the Gerund 


and Gerundive, usuatly classed, the first with the active, the 
second with the passive voice. 


(d) Two supines, i.e. the accusative and ablative (or 
dative) of a verbal noun. 


The forms of the verb proper are often called collectively the 
Finite Verb; the verbal nouns above named are sometimes called 
the Infinite Verb. 


The following are the usual English equivalents of the es 552 
tenses and verbal substantives connected with the verb: (See Book 
Iv. Ch. XVIII. XX.) 


FINITE VERB. 


Indicative. Active. Deponent. Passive. 
Present.Sing.1. amo précor amor 
I am loving Lam praying Iam being loved 
or I love or 1 pray or I am loved 
Future. Sing.r. A4mabo précibor = aAméabor 
I shall love I shall pray I shall be loved 
3. amabit précabitur amabitur 
He will love He will pray He will be loved 
Imperfect. amabam précabar amabar 
Sing. 1. Iwas loving Iwas praying Iwas being loved 
or I loved or I prayed or Iwas loved 
Perfect.Sing.1. améavi précatus sum a4matus sum 
Tloved or Ihave I prayed orI Iwas loved or 
loved have prayed I am loved 
Comp.Future. amavéro précatus éro amatus éro 
Sing. 1. I shall have I shall have I shall have 
loved prayed been loved 
Sing. 3. dmavérit précatus rit Amatus érit 
He will have Hewill have He will have 
loved prayed been loved 
Pluperfect. amavéram précatus ram Amitus éram 


Sing. 1. I had loved I had prayed I had beenlaved 
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Subjunctive. 
Present. Sing.1. amem précér amér 
Ibe loving or I Ibe praying or I be loved 
love I pray 
Imperfect. amarem précarer amarer 
I were loving Iwere praying I were being 
or I loved or I prayed loved or I 
were loved 
Perfect. amavérim précatus sim amiatus sim 
Ihave loved Ihave prayed Iwere loved or 
I am loved 
Pluperfect. amavissem précaitus essem Amatus essem 
I had loved Ihad prayed Ibhad been loved 
orl were loved 
Imperative. 
Present. Sing.2. &4ma précare amare 
love pray be loved 
Future. Sing.2. Aamato précator amator 
Thou shalt love Thou shalt pray Thou shalt be 
loved 
VERBAL NOUNS. 553 
Infinitive. 
Present. amaré précari amari 
to love to pray to be loved 
Perfect. amavissé précaitus esse Amiatus esse 
to have loved to have prayed to have been or 
to be loved 
Participles. 
Present. amans précins 
loving praying 
Future. dmatiirus préciturus 
going tolove going to pray 
Past. précatus amatus 
having prayed having been or 
Gerund. jimandum précandum being loved 
loving praying 
Gerundive. aimandus précandus 
to love or tobe to pray or to be 
loved prayed 


Every single word in the Latin (finite) verb is a complete sen- 554 
tence, the verbal stem being used, not by itself, but in combination 
with abbreviated forms of pronouns of the first, second, and third 
persons. 
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The principles, on which all verbs are inflected, are the same. 
The differences in detail which are found are due, some to the 
nature or ending of the stem of the particular verb, some to the 
unequal preservation of parts of an originally fuller system of 
inflexions, 


The inflexions for tense, mood, person, number, and voice are 555 
attached to the stem in the order now given. The forms of the 
present tense, indicative mood, singular number, active voice, are 
the simplest, and arise from the union of the stem and personal 
pronouns. All other parts of the verb contain modifications for 
tense, mood, number, and voice; and of these the modifications for 
tense and mood are made between the stem and personal pronoun, 
and the inflexions for number and voice appended after them. 


Thus rég-ér-é-m-us is the rst pers. plur. active, imperfect sub- 
junctive of a verbal stem meaning rule. Rég is the stem, ér denotes 
past time, é the mood of thought (instead of fact), m the speaker 
himself, us the action of others with the speaker. And, if for -us 
we have -ur, the speaker and others are passive instead of active. 


‘These inflexions will be discussed in regular order, beginning, at 
the end of the word, with the most characteristic and universal 
inflexions. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


INFLEXIONS OF PERSON AND NUMBER. 


Tue suffixes, which denote person and number in the active 556 
voice, are the same in all tenses of the indicative and subjunctive 
moods, except in some persons of the perfect, and in the first person 
singular of the present and completed future of the indicative mood. 


In the passive voice the inflexions for this purpose are the same 
in all tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, which are ex- 
pressed by simple forms, (The tenses denoting completed action 
are expressed by compound forms.) 
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These suffixes are as follows, the initial vowel being given in 557 
the oldest form (cf. § 196) in which, apart from early inscriptions, 
it appears in any verbs. For earlier forms, see $234, and compare 
$$ 570, 581. 


Active. Passive. Perfect Active. 
Singular. 1st person -om -or -(i) 
and _,, -is -ér-is -(is)ti 
Cy -it -it-ir -it 
Ploral.w) sty bs -im-us = -im-iir -im-is 
and ,, -it-is -imini -(is)t-is 
aidan, -ont -ont-ir -(er)unt 


The short initial vowel of the suffix (6, ti, 8, i) is absorbed 55° 
by an immediately preceding a, e, or 1; except (1) in the rst pers. 
sing., if the m is not retained; (2) in the grd pers. pl. present, if 
-unt follow -i. In a few other verbs (sum, do, fero, volo, edo) some 
of these suffixes drop the initial vowel in the present tense. 


First PERSON. 


The -m in the rst person singular and plural is the same as is sso 
seen in the oblique cases of the pronoun me. 


Singular. -m is dropped (see § 86) in the singular of the pre- 560 
sent indicative of all verbs (e.g. bhi except two; viz, sum (for 
és-om), J am, andinqua-m, guoth I; also in the completed future of 
all verbs, and in the future indicative of all verbs with stems ending 

in -a or -e, and of some with stems ending in -i; e.g. amabo, 
ménébo, Ibo. 


In a- verbs the final a is contracted with the initial of the suf- sé 
fix; e.g. am-o for ama-om; do for da-om. Other vowel verbs 
retain their characteristic vowel; e.g. trib-u-o, mdn-e-0, aud-i-o, 
cip-i-o. But three i verbs change i to e; viz. 80 (stem i-), queo 
(stem qui-), and its compound néqueo, Inquam has apparently 
a stem in 4, which except in 1st sing. pres. passes into {, 


In the perfect indicative the personal suffix has dropped off al- 562 
together. ‘The final i has another origin. (See § 658.) 


In the passive voice the only change from the active is the 563 
addition of r, if the m has dropped away, or the substitution of 
it for m if the m has been retained in the active. This r is generally 
considered to be a substitute for s, the proper passive inflexion 
being, as is supposed, the reflexive pronoun! se. 


1 A passive formed bya reflexive pronoun 1s seen in Germ. Das 
versteht sich von selbst; French Le corps se trouva ; Ital. Si leda L’uomo 
modesto (‘The modest man is praised’); Span. Las aguas se secaron 
(‘The waters were dried up’). Key, Zaz. Gr. § 370. 
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Plural. ‘The vowel before m is weakened (see § 241) to i in 564 
all verbs with stems ending in u, or in i, or in a consonant, except 
in the present indicatives of three verbs; viz. siimus, we are, vol- 
iimus, and their compounds, and the old form quesimus (stem 
ques-), awe pray, where we have the older vowel u. da-mus retains 
the radical a. With these exceptions the suffix is the same in all 
tenses of all verbs, except when the initial vowel is absorbed by a 
preceding a, e, or i. 

The final -us is the part of the suffix which distinguishes the 56s 
plural number. By some it is considered to arise from the pronoun 
of the second person, by others from the pronoun of the third 
person; so that qe (-mus) would be expressed by J, thou, or by JI, 
he; by others again it is considered to be the same as the s, which 
is used to mark the plural of nouns. 

In the passive the final s is changed to r. 


SECOND PERSON. 


The consonant contained in the suffix of the second person is s 56 
in the singular, (changed before another vowel to r in the passive), 
and in the plural. The perfect indicative has t in the singular 
also. The personal pronoun of the second person sing. in Latin 
(tu), and the Doric dialect of Greek (7v) exhibits this t; in the 
Attic dialect of Greek it exhibits s (cv). 


Singular. In the present tense of féro, vdlo, édo, the short 567 
vowel (i) is omitted or absorbed; hence fers (for féris), vis (for 
volis, vilis, vils), and és (for édis, eds). es (és Plautus and 
Terence, és in subsequent poets) is also the 2nd pers. sing. present 
indicative of sum. 


All a-, e-, and i- verbs have the final syllable long; viz. as, és, 
is. (Not so the verbs with 1; e.g. capio, capis.) 


In the perfect indicative the suffix for the second pers. sing. 568 
ends in -isti, of which ending -ti is the proper personal suffix. (For 
the rest of the ending see § 658.) 

In the passive -éris (at first sight) appears to be formed by s69 
placing the characteristic passive r before the personal suffix; the 
true theory however is no doubt that the passive suffix, with a short 
preceding vowel, being placed after the personal suffix caused the-s 
between two vowels to change to r, necessitating also the change of 
the vowel ito e before r, ‘The passive suffix itself (i.e. s for se, 

§ 183) was allowed to remain s, instead of being changed to r, as 
usually, in order to avoid having two r’s close together. 


-re (e.g. amabare, cf. §193. 5. f. 234. 2) is more common than 570 
-ris (e.g. amabaris) in Plautus, and, except in present tense, in Cicero 
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and Vergil. It is frequent in Horace, rare in Livy; and is usually 
avoided by all writers where the form would then be the same as 
the present infinitive active. Hence -ris is retained in pres. indic. 
with rare exceptions in verbs which have an active voice; but in 
deponents (where there is no risk of confusion, as the infinitive 
ends in i) -re is frequent in Plautus, sometimes found in Cicero; 
-ris is usual in Vergil and Horace. 


Plural. The plural suffix -itis contains the personal pronoun 57: 
of the second person (t), and the syllable -is, which is either 
a pronoun of the second person in its other form, or a suffix of 
plurality. 


In the present tense of the four verbs named above (§ 567) the 
initial i of the suffix is again omitted: fertis, vultis, estis, for féritis, 
volitis (§ 213 a), éditis (§ 151. 2), ye eat, and for (originally) ésitis, 
ye are. So also in da-tis. 


In the perfect s is simply suffixed to the singular form. 


In the passive voice the suffix -imini is probably a masculine 572 
plural participial form. ‘The Greek present passive participle is of 
the same form; viz. -dménds, plur. dménoi. Originally, perhaps, 
estis was used with it, as in the perfect passive. (This form may 
have been resorted to because of the unpleasant forms which the 
course observed in forming the passive of other persons would have 
produced; e.g. regitis-er, amatis-er would become régitérér, ama- 
térér, or, if the analogy of the and pers. sing. were retained, re- 
gitéris, amatéris, which would then have come to regetris, amatris 
(§ 235. 2), or régiter, amater (§ 184. 5); both of which forms look 
more like adjectives or adverbs than verbs.) 


THIRD PERSON. 


The -t in the suffix of the 3rd person, both singular and plural 573 
in all tenses, is a demonstrative pronoun, found in the Greek (so- 
called) article, and in iste, tot, talis, tantus, &c. 


Singular. In the present tense of sum, &do, féro, vdlo, the short 574 
vowel before -t is not found; viz. est (both for sum and édo), fert, 
vult, or (older) volt. 


The third person sing. active of a-, e-, and i- verbs was origi- 
nally long, as may be inferred from the passive voice (amat-ur, 
monét-ur, audit-ur), and is actually found not unfrequently in 
Plautus, and sometimes in Augustan poets. 


In the perfect active the suffix is the same as in the present 575 
(-it). Plautus sometimes, and more rarely Augustan poets, have 
this -it long. 
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_ To form the passive, -ur is suffixed to the active form. 


Plural. ‘The plural suffix is usually -unt, but in pre-Augustan 576 
inscriptions, in Plautus, and Varro, the older -ont was retained 
after v (or u); e.g. vivont, confluont, loquontur. The forms nequi- 
nont and sont are also found (for nequeunt, sunt). Of this suffix 
the t is probably the same as in the singular; the origin of the n is 
uncertain. 


The passive is formed (as in the singular) by suffixing -ur to 
the active form. 


The perfect suffix is the same as the present, the ending being 577 
er-unt, of which the -er is the same (cf. § 184. 3) as the -is (before 
») of the second person. The penult (-er) is usually long, but the 

actylic poets, beginning with Lucretius (not Ennius) often, and 

others occasionally, shorten it; e.g. dormiérunt, locavérunt, subégé- 
runt, &c. (Plaut.), émérunt (Ter.); dedérunt, fuérunt, exiérunt, 
&e, (Lucr.). 

For -erunt is rarely found -eront (cf. Quint. I. 4. 16); but -ére 578 
is found in some of the earliest inscriptions, and is not uncommon 
in Plautus and Terence, rare in Cicero and Cesar, but frequent in 
dactylic poets and Livy. 

In the completed future indic. the suffix-vowel is i instead of 579 
u (-erint for -erunt); probably in order to avoid confusion with 
the perfect. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
INFLEXIONS CF MOOD. 


1. Indicative Mood. 


THE indicative mood contains no special inflexions to distin~ 580 _ 
guish it. ‘The imperative and subjunctive moods are distinguished 
from it by certain modifications. 


2. Imperative Mood. 


(a) Present, The imperative present appears to consist of 8 
shortened forms of the indicative present. ‘The final s is thrown 
off, and -i is changed to -& (or rather, as the form originally ended 
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in -es, the s is simply thrown off, cf. § 234. 2). Hence the active 
régis (older régés) becomes régé; régitis (older régétés), regite; 
the passive régéris (older régérés), régéré: the 2nd pers. plural 
régimini is the same as in the indicative. But from verbs with 
vowel stems in a-, e-, I- (not i-) the s is thrown off in the singular 
without further change; e.g. ama, moné, audi. The exceptional form 
noli is formed from the and pers. sing. of the subjunctive present. 


In the verbs diico, féro (and their compounds), facio (with 582 
compounds which retain the radical a), and dico, the final e of the 
singular was always dropped after Terence’s time; e.g. diic, fer, 
fic, cilefac, dic. In Plautus and other poets the imperatives often 
occur before words beginning with a vowel, in which case it is 
difficult to decide between duc and duce; &c. 


és or és (from sum, cf. § 720), és from édo were used for the 
imperative 2nd pers. sing. as well as for the indicative, 


In verbs with short penult, and having vowel stems in a-, e-, i-, 533 
and also in the compounds of eo, the imperative-forms in Plautus 
and ‘Terence often shortened the final vowel (cf. § 295); e.g. com- 
méda, moné, jiibé, Adi, Abi; especially in colloquial forms; e.g. 
manédum, tacédum, moénésis, vidésis. 


(4) Future. ‘The future imperative active is distinguished by 594 
a suffix, originally -dd1, In the form which is common to the 
second and third persons, e.g. reg-it-5, and the form for the third 
person plural, e.g. regunto, the -d has fallen off, as in the ablative 
case of nouns (cf. §, 160. 6). ‘The suffix appears to have been 
simply added to the present indicative forms of the third person 
singular and plural. (The use of this form for the second person 
singular was probably due to -t being a characteristic of the second 
personal pronoun.) The plural second person is formed by ap- 
pending -e (for -es, later -is) as the sign of plurality in this per- 
son to a modified form of the singular; e.g. rég-it-dt-e (for rég- 
it-dd-e). Others (e.g. Schleicher) consider the -tote to be simply 
the demonstrative pronoun doubled (as in the Vedic Sanskrit -tat). 


The passive forms substitute -r for the final -d; e.g. regit-or 53; 
for régit-od; regunt-or for régunt-od. 


The form in -to (for t-od) was apparently at one time also used 586 
as passive; €.g. censento, initianto, in pre-Augustan inscriptions; 
and from deponents; e.g. arbitranto, partiunto, utunto, &c., some 
of which verbs however had once an active voice, of which these 
forms may be relics. ~ 


1 A few instances only are actually found in Latin; viz. Festus, 

P 2306.14, ‘Si nurus,,.sacra divis parentum estod’; several in two 

nscr. ap. Bruns Fontes, p. 45, ed. 4. e.g. Sei quis sciens violavit dolo 

malo Iovei bovid piaclum datod et a[sses] ccc moltai suntod. The Oscan 
also had this d; e. g. estud, licitud, 
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In Plautus, Cato, and old inscriptions, a form in -mino is 587 
(rarely) found for the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. of the imperative of 
deponents; e.g. profite-mino, preefa-mino, progredi-mino, fru-i-mino. 
One instance of a passive verb denuntiamino is found. This old 
form is formed just like the 2nd pers. plur. indicative in -mini. 


3. Subjunctive Mood. 


, The subjunctive is characterised by a lengthened vowel imme- 588 
diately before the consonant of the personal suffix. 


Present. ‘This vowel is & in the present tense of all verbs, ex- 
cept verbs with 4- stems, in which it is 6; e.g. reg-4-mus, regamur; 
moneamus, monedmur; audidmus, audiamur; tribudmus, tribud- 
mur; but amémus, amémur, Except also some in which it is i; 
viz. sim, sis, &c. from sum; velim, velis, &c. from vdlo; and the 
compounds of both; e.g. possim, absim, &c. nolim, malim. 


So also (besides the more usual forms) edim, edis, edit, edimus, 58 
editis, edint (Plaut. esp. in phrase ‘habeo quod edim,’ Cat., Hor.); 
comedim, comedis, comedint (Plaut.), exedint (Plaut.); also from 
duo (an old form of do?'), duim, duis, duit, duint (Plaut., Ter., 
and old law language); interduim (Plaut.); perduim, perduis, per- 
duit, perduint (Plaut., Ter., chiefly in phrase ‘Di te perduint,’ 
which is also used by Cicero); creduis, creduit (Plaut., who has 
also forms from this verb with the more regular 4; e.g. duas, cre- 
duas, creduant, accreduas. Cf. fuat, § 722). 


Sum and its compounds had an older form siem, sies (see 590 
§ 722), from which sim, sis, &c. are contracted. ‘The -es, -et 
is perhaps only the older form of the personal suffix -is, -it. (But 
comp. Gr, einy, Sansk, sydm.) 


Imperfect and Pluperfect. The long vowel in these tenses is 6 in 59: 
all verbs; e.g. rexissémus, amavissémus, &c. 


Perfect. The vowel (assumed to have been originally long) is i, 
which however, probably from confusion with the completed future, 
is in dactylic poets as often short as long. ‘The pertinent instances 
are as follows: 

Perf. subj. -tri- dederitis (Enn.); fueris (Hor. in hexam.); 
respueris (Tib.); dederis, credideris, contu- 
leris (Ovid). ; 


wr 


92 


1 The forms interduo, Pl. Caf. 694, concreduo, Id. Aw/. 577, are 
used apparently as completed futures ind.; concredui in Pl. Cas. 2. 8. 43, 
as a perfect indic. In Plin. # XM. 21. 3. 5, is duitur (comp. fut. pass.?), 
for which duitor (imper. pass.) is usually read, See Neue 11. 339; 
Scholl, Leg. x11. ¢ad. relig. p. 82. 
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-éri- &gerimus, respexeris (Verg.), dixeris (Hor. 
in hexam.). 


Comp. Fut.Ind. -éri- dederitis, transieritis, contigeritis (Ovid), 
fecerimus (Catull. in a hendecasyllable), 
dederis, occideris, miscueris, audieris (Hor. 
in hexam,), dederis (Prop., Ov. several 
times). 

-éri- viderimus (Lucr.); videritis, dixeritis 
(Ovid); suspexeris, revocaveris (Verg.); 
vitaveris, detorseris, acceperis, cceperis 
(Hor. in hexam.). 


In Plautus and Terence there appears to be no instance incom- 
patible with the rule of i for perf. subj., 1 for compl. fut. indic. 
(See. Neue II. 196.) 


The forms for the subjunctive appear best explicable by as- 593 
suming the proper suffix to be i (seen in the Greek optative), which 
was contracted with a preceding & to 6. Thus amas, ama-i-s, amés; 
amara-s (an assumed indicative, see below, § 610), amara-i-s, 
amarés; amavissa-s (an assumed indic.), améavissa-i-s, amavissés 
(or esses for esa-i-s may be supposed to have been suffixed at 
once). But as i suffixed to the present indicative of other vowel 
verbs than those with a stems would have given still the same form 
when contracted, an & (seen in the Greek subjunctive) was sub- 
stituted in all such cases. ‘The consonant verbs eventually followed 
this analogy, the forms in i (S$ 588, 589) being either sporadically 
used or (if originally used) only sporadically retained. Sis and velis, 
&c, retain the i, because they have other points of difference from 
the indicative. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CLASSIFICATION OF INFLEXIONS OF TENSE. 


‘THE inflexions of tense are divisible into two classes; viz. those so4 
which are common to several tenses or forms, and those which are 
peculiar to the particular tense. 


The inflexions common to several tenses or forms may be re- 
ferred to three forms of the verbal stem, called the Present stem, 
the Perfect stem, and the Supine stem. 
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- 1x. The present stem is very often identical with the verbal 593 
stem, but not unfrequently is more or less modified. From this 
present stem are formed all the tenses and verbal forms which 
express incomplete action; viz. both in Active and Passive voice,— 


Indicative. Present, Future, Imperfect. 
Imperative. Present, Future. 
Subjunctive. Present, Imperfect. 


Also the following verbal forms : 


Present Infinitive ; 
Present Participle, (none in Passive) ; 
Gerunds and Gerundive. 


2. The perfect stem is sometimes identical with the verb-stem 596 
and with the present stem, but usually is considerably modified. 
From this perfect stem are formed all the tenses denoting com= 
pleted action; viz. in the Active voice,— 


Indicative. Perfect, Completed Future, Pluperfect. 
Subjunctive. Perfect, Pluperfect. 


Also the perfect Infinitive. 


3. The supine stem is always a modification of the verbal stem, 597 
and from it are formed certain verbal nouns, of which the forms 
called the supines, and the passive past participle, and future parti- 
ciple active are generally treated in connection with the verb. 


The past participle passive is used with certain tenses of the 


verb of deing, to form the perfect, pluperfect and future indicative, 
and the perfect and pluperfect subjunctive of the passive voice. t 


In accordance-with the order of discussion which has been thus 
far followed, the inflexions of the derivative tenses, being nearer to 
the end of the word (§ 555), will be discussed before the formation 
of the stem to which they are appended, 


13 
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CHAPTER XX. 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE PRESENT STEM. 


Present. ‘The present indicative is formed simply by suffixing 598 
the inflexions of number and person. ‘The present subjunctive has 
the mood inflexion as well. 


Future. ‘The future indicative is in consonant, in i- verbs and 599 
in u- verbs a modified form of the present subjunctive. ‘The first 
person singular is the same: the other persons have long 6 where 
the present subjunctive has 4; e.g. fut. reges, reget; pres. subj. 
regas, regat. In the 3rd pers. sing. act. the final syllable was short 
in the ordinary language (§ 152. 7). 


Cato the Censor is said (Quint. I. 7.23) to have written dice, facie, 600 
for dicam, faciam, and so in other verbs. Probably this statement 
refers‘only to the future indic. not to the present subjunctive. 


This 6 probably arises from suffixing 1 (compare the Greek 6ox 
optative) to the present subjunctive of these verbs; e.g. reg-&-mus, 
reg-a-I-mus, regé-mus; just as amemus, pres. subj. was formed 
(§ 593). But this formation would not do for a- and e- verbs; 
because in a- verbs such a form (e.g. amémus) is already used for 
the pres. subj.; and in e- verbs, it (e.g. monémus) would be iden- 
tical with the present indicative. 


Accordingly in a- and e- verbs there is a different mode of 602 
forming the future indicative; viz. by suffixing b- to the present 
stem, with the final vowel of which it is contracted; e.g. ama-, 
ama-{b-, amib-; rst pers. plu. amab-imus, mon-e, mone-ib-, monéb-; 
ist pers. plur. monébimus. 


A similar future (besides the ordinary form in -am, -es, -et), is 603 
not unfrequently formed from i- stems in early writers (Plautus, 
Terence, &c.); e.g. aperibo, adgredibor (comp. adgrediri for adgredi), 
largibere, opperibor, scibo, &c. But of these forms none are found 
so late as the first century B.C., except Ibo, quibo, nequibo, which | 
are the only forms in use at any time (with a few doubtful excep- 
tions). Lenibo is also found in Propertius. Veniet (from vén-eo) 
for vénibit is found however in the lex ‘Thoria (642 A.U.c.), and 
in Gaius; exiet in Seneca. 
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The verb do has a short penultimate dbo. Its compound reddo 604 
(which usually has reddam), has reddibo (i.e. red dabo) in Plaut.- 
who has also exugebo, as if from an e- stem exuge-. . 


The verb sum and compounds have apparently merely a different 605 
form of the present for the future; viz. ér-o, 1st pers. plur. &r-imus 
(compare pres. siimus for és-iim-us). Most philologers consider 
ad &c. to be for esio, the i being similar to that of the present 
subj. 


Imperfect. ‘The imperfect indicative has in all stems a long a 606 
(except in 3rd sing. act. §§ 152. 7. 574) preceding the personal in- 
flexions, and in all stems but one (that of &s-, de) b prefixed to this 
ie a. Moreover in all stems but dai- the vowel preceding ba is 
ong. 


The long a, which is always found, serves to distinguish the 
imperfect from the future where the forms are otherwise similar; 
e.g. amabamus (for amabaimus), amabimus; monebamus, monebi- 
mus; ibamus, ibimus; dibamus, dabimus; éramus, érimus, It is 
apparently a sign of past time, and as such is found in the pluper- 
fect also. ° 


In consonant stems the suffix is -6ba-, and this is usually found 607 
also in verbs with i stems; e.g. reg-éba-mus, audi-éba-mus. But 
this long e is not found in eo, queo, and their compounds, and 
is not unfrequently absent in the earlier language (Plautus, Ter., 
Varr., &c.); e.g. scibam, nescibam, aibam, &c., gestibat, grundi- 
bat, insanibat, mollibat, presagibat, servibas, stabilibat, venibat, 
So also, apparently for metrical reasons, in the dactylic poets 
(Catull., Lucr., Verg., Ovid, Sil., Stat.); e.g. audibant, lenibat, 
sevibat, redimibat, molibar, feribant, &c. 


Probably the suffix was originally the same as the future suffix 6.8 
of a- and e- verbs with 4 added, i.e. -ib-a-. The form -éb4-, seen 
in consonant and most i- verbs, is difficult to explain. It is gene- 
rally supposed to have been erroneously borrowed from the 
e- stems, 

Imperfect subjunctive. ‘This tense had the suffix -ér (for és). 609 
which with the modal suffix 6 made -éré. ‘The first vowel coalesced 
with a preceding a, e, ori; e.g. reg-ér-émus, tribu-ér-émus, am- 
ar-6mus, mon-ér-ém-us, aud-ir-6mus, and caused the omission of a 
preceding i; e.g. capi-, capérem. 

In sum, édo, vélo, féro, and their compounds, the vowel é was 
dropped out; e.g. 1st pers. plur..es-sem-us (for éd-és-émus); vel~ 
lém-us (for vél-ér-em-us); fer-rem-us (for fér-ér-ém-us), Do has 
dirémus. Sum (as well as édo) has essemus. 

Essem (from sum) is formed from the imperfect indicative with 610 
the subjunctival suffix 1 (§§ 588, 589). Thus ésa-i-m becomes 
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eer ee ee aS ee 
esém, the first syllable being lengthened by a double s as a compen- 
satory result of the contraction. The imperfect of sum in a some- 
what different form appears to have been used to form the imperfect 
subj. of regular verbs: e.g. reg- with the imperfect indic. of sum is 
reg-eram : hence reg-era-i-m, regerem. 

The imperative tense suffixes have been already discussed 
(§§ 581586). 

The present infinitive active has the suffix -éré (for -Es8, $$ 183, Or 
193. 3), in which the first e coalesces with a preceding 4, e, or 1; 
e.g. reg-ére, tribu-ére; amare, mon-ére, aud-ire. Capére as cap- 
érem, § 609. 

In sum, édo, vdlo, féro, and their compounds, the first vowel 6 612 
was dropped out, as in the imperfect subj. Hence the infinitives 
are esse (for edese), velle (for vélere), ferre (for ferere). ‘The in- 
finitive is generally considered to be the dative or locative case of a 
verbal noun with stem ending in s- or si-; e.g. dicer-e for daikas-ai, 
viver-e compared with Sanskrit jivas-ai. ‘The final e (=ai) would 
be originally long. 

The present infinitive passive has the suffix i appended to the 613 
stem in verbs, whose stem ends in a consonant or'in i or in u; eg. 
reg-1, tribu-i, cap-i (but fieri from stem fi-; ferri from fér-). In 
other vowel verhs i takes the place of the final e of the active in- 
finitive; e.g. aud-ir-i, mon-ér-i, am-dr-i. So also d&-ri from do. 


A further suffix -ér is found appended to these forms (e.g. figier, 614 
amirier, &c.), in old legal inscriptions (not after the S. C. de 
repetundis, 631% U.C.); and frequently in Plautus, Terence, Lucre- 
tius, Cicero (in poetry), and not uncommonly in Vergil and Horace, 
only occasionally in later poets. But the shorter form is more 
common even in the first named poets. In inscriptions it occurs 
first in the S. C. de repetundis (darei, beside abducier, avocarier). 


The forms in -ier (-rier, -érier, -irier) are probably the original 6rs 
forms, and arose by the addition of the ordinary passive suffix r in 
the form -ér to the active infinitive, whose final 6 took the form of 
i before er. ‘The final r was then dropped on account of its ill 
sound after another r (§ 185), and ie contracted to i. Thus 
amaré-ér, amari-er, amari. 


If the same course had been followed in consonant, and in -i 
verbs, then owing to the penultimate vowel of the active infinitive 
being short (e.g. duc&re), the syllable &r would have recurred (ere: 
ducerier). ‘The Romans therefore preferred to omit the first 
(§ 28); i.e. to append -ier immediately to the final consonant of 
the stem; (e.g. duc-ier, capier). The only instance of the reten- 
tion of at least some part of the first er is in fer-rier for fererier. 
Analogy afterwards reduced ducier, &c. to duci. 
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Present Participle. The suffix is -enti, nom. sing. -ens; e.g. 
reg-ens, tribu-ens, audi-ens. But in the verb eo and its compounds, 
an older form of the suffix, viz. -unti, is retained; but the nom. 
sing. is usually -iens. ‘The form nequeuntes (from nequeo) occurs 
once. 


In -a and -e verbs the suffix coalesces with the final stem vowel; 
e.g. amans, monens. 


Gerund and Gerundive. ‘The suffix is -endo-, which as a sub- 
stantive is called a gerund, as an adjective, gerundive; e.g. reg- 
endum, tribuendum, audiendum; amandum, monendum. 


An older form in -undo (probably for an earlier -ondo), is com- 
mon in inscriptions to the end of the 7th century, U.c.; in Plautus, 
Terence, and Sallust; and, after i, and in the words gerundus and 
ferundus, frequently in the MSS. of Czsar, Cicero, and Livy. 
Some law phrases always (or at least usually), retained the form; 
e.g. rerum repetundarum; familiz erciscunde, finibus regundis, de 
jure dicundo, But after u or v the suffix is found only in the form 
-endo (cf. § 213. 4.4.c). 


Old Futures in -s0, -sim}, 


In the older language, of Plautus and ancient laws and formu- 
laries, a future indicative in -so (-sso), subjunctive in -sim (-ssim), 
infinitive in -sére (-ssére), and pass. indic. in -situr (-ssitur) is 
found. Instances of the indicative and subjunctive active of this 
formation are very frequent. (in some instances it is not clear to 
which mood the word belongs.) 


i. From verbs with -a stems: amasso (ind.), amassis, amas- 
sint (subj.), appellassis (subj.), celassis (subj.), ccenassit (ind.), 
occeeptassit (ind.), reconciliasso (ind.), creassit (subj.), curassis, 
curassint (subj.), accurassis (ind.), decollassit (ind.), indicasso 
(ind.), indicassis (subj.), invitassitis (ind.), exoculassitis (ind.), 
fortunassint (subj.), irritassis (ind.), locassim (subj.), locassint 
(ind.), mactassint (subj.), mulcassitis (ind.), servassit, servassint 
(subj.), peccasso, peccassis, peccassit (ind.), and many others. 


Passive: turbassitur (ap. Cic.), mercassitur (Lex. Thor.). 


Infin. Act.: averruncassere (Pacuv. ), reconciliassere, impetrassere 
(four times), oppugnassere (Plaut.), depoculassere (or depeculassere ), 
deargentassere, depeculassere (or despeculassere) (Lucil.). 


1 The fullest discussions of these forms are by Madvig (Opwuse. It. 
p- 64 foll.), Liibbert (Gram. Stud. Breslau, 1867), and Neue (Il. 


421 sqq.). 
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2. From verbs with -e stems, preserving the vowel: habessit 
(subj.), prohibessis, prohibessit (subj.), prohibessit, prohibessint 
(ind.), cohibessit (subj., Lucr. 3. 444), licessit (subj.). 


3. From verbs with -i stems: ambissit, ambissint (Pl. dmpb. 
69. 71. eX Conj.). 


4. In verbs with consonant or -i stems, and some with -@ 620 
stems, the -so, -sim is attached immediately to the final stem con- 
sonant: 

(a) -e stems: ausim (subj.), noxit (subj.), sponsis (subj.), 
auxitis (subj.), jusso, jussis, jussit (ind.), jussim (subj.). 


Also passive jussitur (Cat.). 


(6) -1 stems: faxo (ind.), faxis, faxit (ind. subj.), faxim, faxi- 
mus (subj.), faxitis (ind. subj.) frequently, faxint (subj.), effexis, 
defexis (ind.), capsis (ind.), capsit (subj.), capsimus (ind.); ac- 
cepso, occepso, recepso (ind.); incepsit, occepsit; injexit (ind.), 
objexim, objexis (subj.); adspexit (subj.), respexis (ind.); rapsit 
(ind.), surrepsit (subj.); excussit (subj.). 


Passive: faxitur (ap. Liv.); and perhaps nanxitur (Fest.). 


(c) Consonant stems: axim, adaxint (subj.), transaxim, axit; 
incensit; excessis (subj.); clepsit pam occisit (ind.); dixis (subj.), 
induxis, adduxit (subj.); comessis (subj.); afflixint (subj.); amissis 
(ind. subj.); empsim (subj.), adempsit (ind.), surrempsit; parsis 
(subj.); rupsit (ind.); serpsit; exstinxit (subj.); taxis (subj.); 
adussit (ind.). 


Of all these forms faxo, faxis, ausim, ausis, almost alone are 621 
found after the time of Terence, who himself has only excessis, 
appellassis besides. But the following other instances occur: cohi- 
vessit (Lucr.); the phrase, di faxint (Cic.); recepso (Catull.); a 
few infinitives in Lucil.; jusso (Verg., Sil.); and one or two in- 
stances in the antiquarians Varro and Fronto. The style of the 
laws, &c. in Livy and Cicero does not of course belong to the age 
of their (real or feigned) recorders. 


These forms are apparently to be explained as a future indica- 622 
tive, subjunctive, and infinitive, formed by the suffix s as in the 
Greek future to the stem, a short i or sometimes e of the stem 
being omitted; e.g. leva-, levaso; prohibe-, prohibeso; sponde-, 
spond-so, sponso; faci, fac-so; dic-, dixo. ‘The double s in the 
forms from a- and (a few) e- verbs is either a mode of marking 
the place of the accent, or due to a mistaken etymology, as if the 
form were analogous to amasse from amavisse, &c. Possibly both 
causes may have combined. Moreover a single s between two 
vowels was in the pre-Augustan language rare (cf. § 191, 193). 
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The subjunctive is formed by the regular suffix i; the infinitive by 
-ére, as in the present infinitive. 


The use of these forms is analogous to that of the forms in 623 
-ero, -erim, but is confined to those classes of sentences in which 
those forms differ least from a future indicative, or present subjunc- 
tive; viz. (1) the indicative in the protasis (not the apodosis) of 
a sentence; (except faxo, which might be either a simple or com- 
pleted future): (2) the subjunctive in modest affirmations, wishes, 
prohibitions, purpose, and in dependent sentences for the future, 
never for the perfect indicative (as the form in -erim frequently 
is). In all these classes the English language ordinarily uses an 
incomplete tense (present or future). The infinitives in -sere might 
be taken as either simple or completed futures. 


(The ordinary explanation of these forms, viz. that e.g. levasso 624 
is for leya-v-eso (=levavero) has much in its favour; but it meets 
with great difficulties! in such forms as cap-so, rap-so, prohibesso, 
&c.; and it does not really account for the double s. For levaveso 
would become leva-eso, levaso, levaro; or if it became levav-so, 
as is assumed, it would be contracted into levauso or levuso (le- 
vauro, levuro) not levasso, Comp. § 94.) 


The verbs arcesso, capesso, facesso, lacesso, are probably (Key, 625 
Lat. Gr. p. 88) similar, formations from arcio (i.e. adcio), capio, 
facio, lacio, and have been treated as verb stems, and thus received 
new inflexions of tense and mood. Incesso is probably from in- 
cedo; petesso from peto (pet- or peti-) is also found. 


1 Not removed, I think, either by G. Hermann (Dissertatio.de Mad- 
vigti interpretatione, Lips. 1844), or Curtius (de verbi latini fut. exact., 
Dresden, 1844); or Key (Zaz. Gr. § 566, 1209 f.); or Schleicher (Vergi. 
Gr. p. 830, ed. 2); or Liibbert (ai supr.). My view agrees partly with 
Madvig’s (p. 64, 65), and partly with Corssen’s (Ausspr. Il. 37 sq. ed. I. 
See also 1. 319, ed. 2). A somewhat different view is given by Merguet 
(Die Entwickelung der Lat. Formenbildung, 1870, p. 224). Pott deci- 
dedly rejects the view that these forms are from the perfect, not the 
present, stem (Ztym. Forsch. u1. Th. 4 (1870), pp. 269, 272). 

[Gossrau (Lat. Gr. §174, Aum. 1) derives these forms from a perfect 
in -si. Nettleship (Academy, 15 July, 1871) has taken (independently) 
a similar view to mine]. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
OF VERB STEMS, ESPECIALLY THE PRESENT STEM. 


A VERB often exhibits a different stem in the present tense from 625 
that which appears to be presumed in the perfect or in the supine. 
The changes, which belong strictly to the formation of the perfect 
or supine themselves, or follow from that formation according to 
the laws of Roman pronunciation, will be found in Chapters xxi. 
XXIV. 


Verbs may be divided into consonant verbs and vowel verbs 
according as the present stem ends in a consonant or in a vowel. 


(In the following enumeration the different instances will be 
classified according to the last letter of the verb stem; and some- 
times the perfect and supine added in illustration.) 


i. Consonant verbs, 


1. Most consonant verbs exhibit in the present stem no altera- €27 
tion of the regular stem of the verb; e.g. reg-, reg-0; cied-, cxd-o, 
&e. 


2. Other consonant verbs exhibit such alteration; 


(a) ‘The stem is reduplicated to form the present tense; e.g. 628 


gén- (géno old form), gigno for gi-géno (gén-ui, gén-itum) ; sta-, 
sisto (stéti, stitum); sd-, stro for séso (sévi, situm). 


(4) The radical vowel is lengthened; e.g. 629 


diic-, diico; dic-, (cf. dic-Are, causidic-us), dico; fid-, fido; nitb- 
(cf. proniibus), niibo. (Probably Key is right in supposing the 
radical vowel to be always short, and a long vowel (e.g. scribo, 
liido, &c.) to be due to the formation of the present stem). 


(c) m is suffixed to the stem of the verb; e.g. to stems end- 630 
ing in 
M. tem-, tem-no. 


R. cer-, cer-no; sper-, sper-no; star-, ster-no. In these verbs 
the perfect and supine have the r transposed; cré-, spré-, stra-. 
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A. da-, d&-no (old form of do). Gar 

I. li-, li-no; qui; si-, si-no ; and its compound péno for pésino 
(old perf. pésivi, sup. pdsitum). 

So apparently friiniscor from frugv-, fruor. Conquin-isco (con- 
quexi) may be for conquic-n-isc-o, or may have vowel stem conqui- 
n-isc-o and belong here; see § 635. 

Festus quotes from Liv. Andr. nequinont (apparently nequinont) 
for nequeunt; from Ennius prodinunt, redinunt for prodeunt, re- 
deunt: he also speaks of obinunt for obeunt, of explenont for 
explent, and of ferinunt, solinunt for feriunt, solent. 


(d2) A zasal is inserted before the final stem consonant; e.g. to 632 
stems ending in 

PorB. citb-, cumbo (also ciiba-); rup-, rumpo. 

C or QV. liav-, linqvo; vie-, vinco; n&c-, nanc-isc-or (nactus or 
nanctus), 

G, frag-, frango; pag-, pango (old pago); piig-, pungo (in the 
compounds the stem contains n in all tenses); rig-, ringor; tag-, 
tango (old tago). In some verbs the nasal is retained in the per- 
fect and dropped only in the supine stem: fig-, fingo (finxi, fictum); 
mig-, mingo (minxi, mictum, also minctum); pig-, pingo (pinxi, 
Pictum); strig-, stringo a strictum). In other verbs the 
nasal is constant in the verb stem; e.g. jungo, junxi, junctum (from 
jig-, comp. jigum). So ninguit from nigv- (nix). 

D. fid-, findo (fidi, fissum); fud-, fundo (fidi, fisum); scid-, 
scindo (scidi, scissum); tiid-, tundo (tiitiidi, tisum, or tunsum). 
Perhaps also frendo (frendi, frésum) may have fred- for stem (but 
cf. § 168. 3). 


In métior, mensus (properly a vowel verb) the n appears to 633 
have beeri dropped in the present stem. 


In piso, a collateral form of pinso, the n is dropped in present 
and supine stems. 


(e) se- (isc) is sufixed to verbal stems, especially to vowel stems 634 
in -e, and gives often the special meaning of beginning or becoming. 
This inchoative form sometimes exists alone, sometimes is used be- 
sides the ordinary stem, sometimes is found in a compound, but 
not in the simple verb. ‘The perfect and supine, if any, are the 
same as those of the ordinary stem (real or assumed). A very 
few stems carry the suffix -sc- throughout all the tenses. 


To Consonant stems: 4l- (Alére), al-esc-ere; dic-, di-sc-ére (for 635 
dic-sc-ére), didici; frun-, frun-isc-i (frinitum); gém- (gemére), 
ingem~-isc-ére (ingémui); herc- (or erc-), herc-isc-tre (herctum) ; 
man- (perf. mémini), commin-isc-i (commentum); pac-, pac-isc-i 
(pactum); pas-, pasc-ére (for pas-sc-ere, Comp, mar-couat); trém- 
(tremére), contrém-isc-ére (contrémui); perg- (pergére), experg- 
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" isc-i (experrectum); véd- (comp. édére), ve-se-i (for ved-sc-t); 
vigv- (vivére), reviv-isc-ére (revixi); ule-, ulc-isc-i (ultum). For 
escit, see § 722. 

Poscére (pdposci); compesc-ere (compescui; comp. pasco) re= 
tain sc throughout; miscére (for mig-se-ere; comp. piy-vupe) appears 
to contain the same suffix, but with an -e stem. 


So perhaps conquiniscere, conquexi (see § 672). 


To Vowel stems: A. ira-, ira-sc-i (iratum); laba-, laba-sc-ere 635 
(also 1abare) ; na-, na-sc-i (natum); vespérd-, vespera-sc-ére (ves- 
peraverat, Gell.); vétérd- (inveterare, tran.), vetera-sc-ére, also 
invetera-sc-ére (intrans., inveterav-, tran. and intran.). 


0. no-, no-sc-ére (novi). 


E. &cd- (&cére), ace-sc-8re (cui), and many others from <e 637 
stems, with perfect in -ui; see §§ 677—680o. 

eegre- (xgrére, rare), egre-sc-ére; albé- (albére, rare), albescére; 
arde- (ardére), exarde-sc-ére (exarsi); auge- (augére), auge-sc-ére 
(intrans.); calve- (calvére rare), calve-sc-8re; caine- (canére), 
cane-sc-ére; fronde- (frondére), fronde-sc-ére; refrige-, refrigescére 
(refrixi); flavé- (flavére), flive-sc-ére; heré- (herére), inhzre-sc- 
ére (inhesi); hébé- (hébére), hébe-sc-ére; hiime- (hiimére), hume- 
se-ére; lacté- (lactére), lacte-sc-ere; livé- (livére, rare), live-sc- 
ére (rare); liice- (lucére), illuce-sc-ére (illuxit); mice- (miacére, 
rare), mace-sc-ére; miicé- (mucére), muce-sc-ére; splendé- (splend- 
ére), splende-sc-ére; turgé- (turgére), turge-sc-ére. 

cré-, cre-sc-ére (crévi); quié-, quie-sc-ére (quiévi); sué-, 
sue-sc-ére, mansuescere, Kc. (suévi). 

I, dormi- (dormire), obdormi-sc-ére (obdormivi) ; oblivi- (comp. 638 
livére, intrans.), oblivi-sc-i; sci- (scire), sci-sc-ére (scivi). 

api-sc-i (aptum); ctipi- (clipére), concupi-sc-ére (concupivi) ; 
fati- (?), fati-sc-ére and fati~sc-i (fessum); faci- (factre), profici- 
sc-i (profectum); gli-, gli-sc-ére; hi- (comp. hi-dre), hi-sc-ére; 
nanci- (nanciam, old fut.), nanci-sc-i (mactum); sdpi- (sipére), 
resipi-sc-ére (resipui and résipivi), 


For a number of inchoatives formed directly from noun stems 
see in Book III. (§ 978). 


(f.1) The guttural is omitted in some stems which probably €39 
ended in -gv; e.g. conigv-, coniveo (conivi or conixi); flugv-, fluo 
(fluxi, adj. fluxus, subst. fluctus); frugv-, fruor (fructus); strugv-, 
struo (struxi, structum); vigv-, vivo (vixi, victum). 

Of these coniveo properly belongs to the vowel verbs. 


(7:2) Other stems vary between -gv and -8; €.g. stingvo, stingo; 640 
tingvo, tingo; ungvo, ungo; ningvit, ningit, Similarly urgveo, urgeo, 
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(g) In tr&ho (traxi, tractum), vého (vexi, vectum), the h re- 
presents a fricative guttural, which becomes partially assimilated in 
the perfect and supine, and is weakened in the present. 


(4) 8 is changed, between vowels (according to the general 
law, § 193. 3), tor; e.g. ges-, géro (gessi, gestum); haus-, haurio 
(hausi, haustum); hes-, hereo (hesi, hesum); ques-, quero 
a quesitum); qués-, quéror (questus); fis-, iro (ussi, 
ustum). 


Of these haurio, hereo properly belong to the vowel verbs. 


(@) _A few verbs have 01 in present stem, but not in perfect; 
the supine appears however to show the effect of 11 (cf. § 705). 


edl-(?), percello (perculi, perculsum); pdl-(?), pello (pepiili, 
pulsum); t61-, tollo (tetiili); vello retains 1 in perfect (velli, vul- 
sum); sallo, sa/t, is a byform of salio (salsum), 


ii. Vowel verbs. 


1. Verbs with stems ending in a: 


(a) Most of these verbs have the stem ending in 4-, and pre- 
serve it in all tenses; e.g. 

Fla-, flare, (flavi, fldtum); fa-, fari, (fatus); in which a is 
radical. In na-, nare (navi, ndtum), the 4 is constant, but the 
derivative nito shows that 4 is radical. In stra-, sternére (stravi, 
stratum) ; tl4-, tollére (tetuli, latum for tlatum); the present-stem 
is consonantal. 


Derivative verbs with a- stems are very numerous; e.g. ami-, 
amare; crea-, creare; nuntia-, nuntidre; leva-, levare, &c.; all 
have perfects in -avi, atum. 


(4) Verbs with stems ending in 4-; €.g. 


da-, dare, (dédi, datum), but das has 4. 


In all other verbs of this class, the final a- combines with the 
initial vowel of the suffixes in tenses formed from the present stem, 
so as to exhibit 4; e.g. 


Std-, stare (stéti, stitum, but sometimes statum) where 4 is 
radical. crépa-, crepare; citbi-, cubare; déma-, domare; frica-, 
fricire; mici-, micdre; enéci-, enecare, (but necd- usually in simple 
verb); -plicd- and -plica- (cf. §$ 677, 688), plicdre; seca-, secare ; 
sond-, sonare (also sonére); tond-, tondre; véta-, vetare; all which 
have perfects in -ui, and most of them usually supines in -itum. 
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Also lava-, lavare (and lavére); jiivi-, juvare; which vocalise 
and contract the radical v with -ui of the perfect; and contract or 
omit it in the supine (cf. §§ 669, 688). 


(c) In some verbs derivative stems in 4 are found besides other 646 
derivative stems in e or i; e.g. 


Artare, old artire; bullare, later bullire; densare, old densére; 
fulgurare, old fulgurire; impetrare, impetrire, especially in sacrificial 
language; singultare, old singultire; tintinnare, tintinnire. 


2. Of verbs with stems ending in 0, the only traces are né-, 647 
which has the inchoative suffix in the present tense, noscére (n6vi, 
ndtum), where the root has 3, comp. néta (subst.), ndtare, cogni- 
tum, &c.; pd- (pdtum), the frequentative pdta-, potare being other- 
wise alone in use. 


3. Verbs with stems ending in u: 


(a) Most have stems in i, which however becomes short 648 
before the initial vowel of the suffixes; e.g. acii-, acitere, acilis, 
aciisti, aciias, aciébam, aciiérem, &c. ‘The supine has i. (See list 
in § 690.) 

Plu- is apparently contracted for pliiv- (plév-), (cf. § 684). 
And the same may be the case with all: comp. fluo, fitiv-ius. 


(2) ruo has rii- in supine of compounds (but rita (n. pl.) 
according to Varro: see § 691). pi- is found only in adj. pitus 
and frequentative pitare. 


(c) A few verbs have u vocal in supine, but consonantal usually 649 
(see § 94. 2), in present and perfect. 

loqv-, ldqvi (lociitum); seqv-, séqvi (seciitum); solv-, solvere 
(solvi, séliitiim); volv-, volvére (volvi, vdlitum). 


4. Verbs with stems ending in e (see Pref. p. xcvi.): 650 


(a) Few verbs have the stem ending in , and these are mono- 
syllables, where e is radical; e.g. 

dele- (compound), delére; fié-, flére; n6-, nére; -plé, -plére. 
All these have perfect and supine in -évi, -étum. 

Other verbs with 6 (-évi, -étum) have consonantal present stems; 
cré-, crescére; also cré-, cernére; -516-, -olescére (also aboleo, abolévi, 
abolitum; and adélesco, adultum); avié-, aviescére; své-, svescére ; 
spré-, spernére. 


(2) In most verbs with stems in -e, the e is short, as may be 65: 
inferred from the perfect being in -ui (for -eui), and supine in -itum 
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‘(Cold -étum, cf. § 234. 1), which in some verbs was reduced to -tum. 
Contraction with the initial vowel of suffixes gives 6 in most forms 
of the present stem; e.g. monére, monés, monémus, monébam, 
monébo, monérem, monétur (monét, as amat, audit). In the impera- 
tive (2nd pers. sing. act.) of verbs with short penult, it is in early 
Latin not uncommonly used as short; e.g. téné (§$ 233. 4); e.g. 

méné-, monére (monui, monitum), and many others; see 
8S 677—681. 

civé-, civére (cavi for cdvui, cdvitum contracted to cautum), 
and others; see § 669. 


(c) Many verbs have e (probably &) in present stem, but drop 
it entirely and show consonantal stems in the other parts of the 
verb. (ifthe vowel had not been dropped, and a perfect in -si or 
supine in -sum had been formed, there would have been a tendency 
in the s to become r. Where -si, -sum follows a vowel now, a 


consonant has been omitted, § 193. 3). 
morde-, mordére (momordi, morsum), and others, in § 666, 
vide-, vidére (vidi, visum); séde-, sedére (sédi, sessum); 
prande-, prandére (prandi, pransum). 
arde-, ardére (arsi, arsum); and many others in §§ 672676. 


(d) Some have a present stem in -e, besides another (older or 
poetic) consonantal stem; e.g. 

fervére, fervére ; fulgére, fulgére; dlére, emit scent, dlére; scaitére, 
scatére ; stridére, stridére; tergére, tergére; tuéri, -tui; ciére, -cire, 
(Among other forms the ist persons fervo, fulgo, olo, scato, 
strido, tergo, fervimus, &c. appear not to occur.) 


5. Verbs with stems ending ini: 


(a) Some verbs with radical i, and many derivatives have 1, 
and retain it through all the tenses; 

sci-, scire; ci-, -cire (also ciére); i-, ire; qui-, quire. In these 
the i is radical. 

audi-, audire; dormi-, dormire; and many other derivatives. 

In all these the perfect is in -ivi, and, in the derivative verbs.and 
scio, the supine is in -itum. For the others see § 696. 


(6) Some verbs have iin present stem, but drop it and show 
a consonantal stem in other parts; e.g. 

amici-, amicire (amicui, amictum); farci-, farcire (farsi, far- 
tum); fulci-, fulcire (fulsi, fultum); hausi-, haurire (hausi, haus- 
Am méti- (for menti-), métiri (mensum); ordi-, ordiri (orsum) ; 
-péri-, Aperire (apérui, apertum); réperire (répperi, répertum), 
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and other compounds (Chap, xxX.); sep!-, seepire (sepsi, septum); 
sanci-, sancire (sanxi, sanctum, rarely sancitum) ; Sarci-, sarcire 
(sarsi, sartum); senti-, sentire (sensi, sensum); véni-, vénire (véni, 
ventum); vinci-, vincire (vinxi, vinctum). Sepéli-, sepelire has 
perfect sepelivi, supine sepultum. (But see Pref. p.c.) 

dri-, driri (orsum); pdti-, potiri show in some tenses a present 
stem either in i or consonantal, (See Chap, xxx.) 


(c) Some verbs have the stem ending in i, which fell away 
before i or ér; and as final in imperative, was changed to (or if e 
was the original, remained) & (§ 234. 2). The i is generally dropped 
in the supine stem. 

cipi-, cipére (cépi, captum); ccepi-, coepére (cepi, ceptum); 
faci-, facére (féci, factum); fodi-, fodére (fodi, fossum); fligi-, fig- 
ére (figi, fut. part. fiigitiirus); gradi-, inf. gradi (gressum); jaci- 
jactére (jéci, jactum); -lici-, -licére (-lexi, -lectum); mori-, inf 
mori (also moériri, fut. mdriturus); pari-, parére (pepéri, partum, 
old pres, part. pirens); pati-, inf. pati (passum); quati-, quatere 
(-quassi, quassum); rapi-, rapére (ripui, raptum); -spici-, -spi- 
cére (-spexi, spectum). 


‘Two have i in other tenses than those derived from the present; 
cupi-, ciipére (ciipivi, ciipitum; in Lucr, also cupiret); sapi-, sipére 
(sapivi, résipui and résipivi). 


(d) A few verbs have consonant stems in present, but I stems 
in other parts; pét-, pdtére (pstivi, pétitum); riid-, riidére (ridivi) ; 
ques-, querére (queesivi, quesitum); arcesso, capesso, facesso, 
lacesso, incesso, all have inf, -ére, perf. -ivi, sup, -itum; tri-, térére, 
(trivi, tritum). So événo is found for événio. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE PERFECT STEM. 


THE suffixes for the tenses formed from the perfect stem; i.e. 
for the perfect, completed future, and pluperfect in indicative, and 
perfect and pluperfect in subjunctive, are the same in all verbs; viz, 


Comp. Future -ér-; Pluperf. Ind. -8r-4; Perf, subj. -8r-1; Plu- 
perf. subj. -iss-8. The perfect indicative has a suffix -is which 
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however is not found in the 3rd pers. sing. and the first pers, plural; 
in which the same personal suffixes as in the present indicative are 
used, ‘This suffix -is in the first pers, sing. loses its s; in the third 
pers. plural, being followed by a vowel, changes to -er. 

The perfect infinitive is formed by the suffix is-se. This is 659 
apparently composed of the suffix is- just mentioned, and -se for 
-ése as in the present infinitive. (Comp. esse from sum, §§ 611, 612.) 

The great resemblance of these suffixes to the parts of the verb 660 
sum, which are used to form the same tenses in the passive voice, 
suggests (and the suggestion has been generally adopted) that they 
are identical in origin. 

This theory would give a complete explanation of the pluper- 
fect and the completed future indicative, with the exception that 
the 3rd pers. plural of the latter has érint instead of érunt, perhaps 
in order to avoid confusion with the the 3rd pers, plur. perfect 
indicative. 

The perfect subjunctive would be explained by assuming as 
the suffix an older form of sim; viz. -ésim, or with the usual 
change, -érim. 

The perfect indicative and infinitive and pluperfect subjunctive 
seem to require the assumption of a long i being suffixed to the 
perfect stem before the respective parts of the verb sum were added. 
Thus audivissem, audivisse would stand for aud-iv-i-essem, audiv- 
i-esse, rexissem, &c. for rex-i-ssem, &c. 

In the perfect indicative the 2nd pers. sing. e.g. audivisti would 
stand for aud-iv-i-esti (the personal suffix -ti being lost in the 
simple verb sum es), 2nd pers. plu. e.g. audivistis for aud-iv-i-estis ; 
3rd pers, plur. e.g. audiverunt for aud-iv-i-ésunt. ‘The 3rd pers. 
sing. may have the simple personal suffixes, or may have been re- 
duced from a fuller form; e.g. au-divi-est, audivist, audivit. ‘The 
-it is sometimes found long. ‘The first person singular, e.g. audivi, 
may then be for aud-iv-i-esum, audivism, audivim. And the rst 
person plural may have had a similar pedigree. 

It must however be observed that the resemblance to the parts 
of the stem es-, on which this theory rests, is in some degree decep- 
tive, for it consists largely in personal and modal suffixes, which 
even on another hypothesis might be expected to be the same. - And 
the rest of the suffixes is, as has been seen, in some tenses but 
poorly eked out by the simple stem és, 


‘The perfect stem when formed by a suffixed v (§ 681), is fre- 66: 
quently modified by the omission of the v in all tenses and persons 


1 The same view is taken and certain Sanskrit forms compared by 
 Corssen, Ausspr. 1. 614 sqq. ed. 2. 
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and both numbers, except in the rst pers. sing. and plu., and 3rd 
pers. sing. of the perfect indicative. ‘The vowels thus brought toge- 
ther are contracted, (excepting -ie, and sometimes -ii); e.g. ind. 
perf. amasti, amastis, amarunt; pluperf. amaram, &c.; comp. fut. 
amaro, &c.; subj. perf. amarim, &c.; Plup. amassem, &c.; infin. 
amasse; so flesti, fleram, &c.; and (though here the v omitted is 
radical) mosti, commosti, &c. (from moveo), and derived tenses. 
But we have some instances of uncontracted forms; e.g. audie- 
ram, &c.; audiero, &c.; audiisti as well as audisti, &c. And such 
forms occur not unfrequently from peto, eo, and their compounds. 


Novero (1st pers. sing. ind.) always retains the v. (But cognoro, 
norim, noris, &c.) And so does the shortened form of the 3rd 
pers. plu. perf. ind. of verbs with 4 stems; e.g. amavére. ‘The in- 
finitive being amare, the perfect, if contracted, would be liable to 
confusion with it. 


In désino, péto, eo, and their compounds the omission of v, 
usually, (in the compounds of eo almost always), takes place even in 
the excepted persons; viz. in the rst pers. sing. and plural, and third 
pers. sing. of the perf. indicative; e.g. desii, desiit, desiimus. In 
other verbs with -i stems, -iit is sometimes found; -ii hardly ever; 
-iimus never. 

The contracted forms are sometimes found from the above- 
mentioned three verbs; p&ti (Sen., Stat.) ; pétit (Verg., Ov., Lucan, 
Sen., &c.); désit (Sen., Mart.); désimus (Sen. Hpist.); rédi (Sen.); 
Abi, ini (Stat.); it (Ter., Verg., Ov., &c.); abit (Plaut., Ter., 
Sen.); perit (Lucr., Phedr., Sen.); adit, obit, redit, &c, 


Apparently irritat, disturbat, are used as contracted perfects in 
Lucretius. 


Inthe older poets, and occasionally in Vergil and Horace, in 
tenses formed from perfect stems in -s, an i between two ss is omit- 
ted and the sibilant written once or twice, instead of thrice; e.g. 
promisse (Cat.) for promisisse ; despexe (Plaut.) for despexisse; sur- 
rexe (Hor.) for surrexisse: consumpsti (Prop.) for consumpsisti; 
dixti (Plaut., and twice or thrice in Cic.) for dixisti; erepsémus 
(Hor.) for erepsissemus; extinxem (Verg.) for extinxissem. 


Percepset for percepisset (Pacuv. ap. C. Of. 3. 26); faxem, Pl. 
Pseud. 499, are the only instances of such a form from perfects not 
in -si. The latter passage is generally considered corrupt. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
OF THE PERFECT STEM. 


THE perfect stem is formed in one of five different ways, some 664 
of which are peculiar to, or invariably found in particular classes of 
verbs. All are used without any distinction of meaning. Some 
verbs have two or even more forms of the perfect stem. 


The five ways are: (i) Reduplication; (ii) Lengthening the 
stem vowel; (iii) Suffixing -s; (iv) Suffixing either -u or -v; (v) 
Using’ the stem of the verb without change. 


In the following enumeration the present stem is added where 
it differs from the verbal stem. All the verbs, whether consonant 
or vowel stems, are arranged under the class to which their final 
consonant belongs: except monosyllabic vowel stems, and u stems, 
which are arranged separately. 


i. Perfect stem formed by reduplication. 


The first consonant of the stem is prefixed with a short vowel, 665 
which is e, if the stem vowel is a or e, and, if not, is the same as 
the stem vowel. In the pre-Ciceronian language the vowel of the 
prefixed syllable appears to have been (always?) e, whatever the 
stem vowel might be. And Cicero and Cesar are said to have 
used memordi, spepondi, pepugi (Gell. 6 (7), 9). 


If the stem vowel is a, it is changed to e before two consonants, 
toi before one; 2 is changed to i. Before single 1 & and 6 be- 
come i. 


If the stem begins with sp, sc, st, the second consonant is 
treated as the initial consonant, and the s prefixed to the reduplica- 
tion syllable. 

Gutturals. dic-, (Pr. disc- for dic-se-), di-dic-i; parc-, pé-perc-i; 066 
pose-, pd-pose-i; pag-, (Pr. pang-; comp. pac-isci), pé-pig-i; pig-, 
(Pr. pung-), pii-piig-i; tag-, (Pr. tang-), té-tig-i. 

Dentals. c&d-, cé-cid-i; ced-, cé-cid-i; péd-, pé-péd-i; pend- (also 
pend-e-, intran.), pé-pend-i; scid-, (Pr. scind-), sci-cid-i (old) ; tend-, 
té-tend-i; tiid-, (Pr. tund-), ti-tiid-i (Ennius is said to have used 
contiidit). 
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mord-é-, md-mord-i; pend-é- (see above); spond-é-, spd-pond-i; 
tond-é-, t6-tond-i. : 

Nasals. c&n-, cé-cin-i (but compounds suffix -u, § 679, except 667 
once, oc-cé-cini); man-, mé-min-i; tén-e-, te-tin-i, quoted from 
Pacuvius and Accius (usually tén-ui). 

Liquids. fall-, f6-fell-i; pol-, (Pr. pell-), pé-piil-i; tol-, (Pr. toll-), 
té-til-i (in pree-August. poets; tdli in some prz-Ciceronian inscrip- 
tions; usually tili-). 

curr-, cii-curr-i; pari-, pé-pér-i. 

Vowels. d&-, d8-di; sta- (Pr. sta-), sté-ti; sté- (Pr. si-st-), sti-ti. 


ii. Perfect stem formed by lengthening the stem vowel. 668 
If the stem vowel be 4, it is changed to & (except in sc&bére). 


Labials. rip-, (Pr. rump-), riip-i; sciib-, scib-i; ém-, ém-i. 
capi-, cép-i. 


Gutturals. Viqv-, (Pr. linav-); Hav-i; vic- (Pr. vine-), vic-i; 
&g-, 8g-i; frag-, (Pr. frang-), frég-i; lég-, lég-i (but some com- 
pounds suffix s, §673); pag-, (Pr. pang-), pég-i. 

ficl-, f6c-i; jacl-, jéc-i; fligi-, filg-i. 

Dentals, &d-, 6d-i; fud-, (Pr. fund-), fiid-i; dd-, (Pres. obsolete; 
comp. ddium), 6d-i. 

séd8-, s8d-i; vidé-, vid-i; fSdl-, fOd-i. 


Nasals. véni-, vén-i. 


Semivowels, jitva-, jiv-i; lavi-, (lav- old), lav-i. 669 
cavé-, civ-i; favé-, fav-i; fové-, fov-i; modvé-, modv-i; pavé-. 
pav-i; vové-, vov-i, 


The lengthening of the vowel in the verbs, which have v for 
their final consonant, is probably due to the absorption of a suffixed 
v (§ 681); e.g. cavi for cav-vi or civui. In a similar way vici, 
vidi, véni may have arisen from an absorption of a reduplication, 
for vévini, &c. 


iii, Perfect stem formed by suffixing s. 


If the present stem ends in a vowel, the vowel is dropped before | 
the suffixed s. None of the verbs whose present stem ends in a have 
their perfect formed by s suffixed. 
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(This suffix is supposed to be (with the personal suffix) es-i, the 
ancient perfect of the stem és, and is apparently identical with the 
suffix of the first aorist in Greek.) 

Labials. P. B. carp-, carp-s-i; clép-, clep-s-i (old); nib-, 
nup-s-i; rép-, rep-s-i; scalp-, scalp-s-i; scrib-, scrip-s-i; sculp-, 
sculp-s-i; serp-, serp-s-i. 

jubé-, ju-ss-i (jou-s-i old form: probably juibeo is for jéveo) ; 
sepi-, sep-s-i. 

M. A euphonic p is generally inserted before s; m is once 671 
assimilated. 

cém-, comp-s-i; so also dém-, prém-, sim-; prém-, pres-s-i 
(for pren-s-i); tem- (Pr. temn-), temp-s-i. 


Gutturals. le, re, 1g, rg throw away the guttural before s. 672 

C. QV. cdav-, cox-i; dic-, (Pr. dic-), dix-i; diic-, (Pr. diic-), dux-i; 
pare-, par-si (also pé-perc-i); so conqvinisco has conquex-i (for 
conquinx-i? comp. mix-tum from misceo). 

liicé-, lux-i; mulcé-, mul-s-i; torqvé-, tor-s-i. 

farci-, far-s-i; fulci-, ful-s-i; sanci-, sanx-i; sarci-, sar-s-i; 
vinci-, vinx-i. 

-lici-, -lex-i; -spici-, -spex-i. 

G. GV. cing-, cinx-i; fig-, fix-i; fing-, (sup. fic-t-), finx-i; -flig-, 673 
flix-i; fliigv-, (Pr. flu-), flux-i; jung-, junx-i; -lég- (in compounds 
dilég-, intellég-, neglég-), lex-i (rarely intel-lég-i, neg-lég-i); merg-, 
mer-s-i; ming-, minx-i; 6mung-, émunx-i; ningv-, ninx-it; pang- (or 
pag-), panx-i (usually pégi or pépigi); ping-, (supine pic-t-), pinx-i; 
plang-, planx-i; -pung-, -punx-i; rég-, rex-i; sparg-, spar-s-i; 
stingv-, stinx-i; string-, (sup. strict-), strinx-i; strugv-, (Pr. stru-), 
strux-i; siig-, sux-i; tég-, tex-i; tingv-, tinx-i; vigv-, (Pr. viv-), 
vix-i; ungv-, unx-i 

' algé-, al-s-i; augé-, aux-i; frigé-, frix-i; fulgé-, ful-s-i; in- 
dulgé-, indul-s-i; ligé-, lux-i; mulgé-, mul-s-i; conigvé-, (Pr. 
cOnive-), conix-i; tergé-, (terg- old), ter-s-i; turgé-, tur-s-i; urgé-, 
ur-s-i. 

H. trah-, trax-i; véh-, vex-i. 

Dentals. ‘The dental falls away or is assimilated before s, but 674 
the preceding vowel is lengthened (cf. § 191. 2, 4). 

T. flect-, flex-i; mitt-, mi-s-i; nect-, nex-i; pect-, pex-i. 

senti-, sen-s-i; quati-, quas-s-i (e. g. conciiti-, concus-s-i), 

D. céd-, ces-s-i; claud-, clau-s-i; divid-, divi-s-i; led-, le-s-i; 
lid-, li-s-i; plaud-, plau-s-i; rad-, ra-s-i; rdd-, rO-s-i; triid-, tri-s-i; 
vaid-, va-s-i. 

T4—2 
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ardé-, ar-s-i; ridé-, ri-s-i; svadé-, sva-s-i. 
Nasals. méané-, man-s-i. 673 


Liquids, &c. vell-, vul-s-i (post-Augustan cf. § 683); sés-, 
(Pr. gér-), ges-s-i; as-, (Pr. tir-), us-s-i. 

hesé- (?), (Pr. here-), he-s-i; hausi- (Pr. hauri-), hau-s-t. 
(Cf. p. 247 and Preface.) 


Semivowel. ravi-, -rau-s-i (rare). 


lon 
1 
an 


iv. (a) Perfect stem formed by suffixing u! (vowel). 
Labials. P.B. strép-, strep-u-i. 


crépa-, crép-u-i (very rarely -crepavi); ctibai-, (Pr. also cumb-), 
elib-u-i (rarely cwbavi). 

albe-, (Pr. also albesc-), alb-u-i; habé-, hab-u-i; libé-, liib-u-it; 
ribé-, (Pr. also rubesc-), ritb-u-i; séné-, (Pr. senesc-), sén-u-i; sorbé-, 
sorb-u-i; stiipé-, (Pr. also stiipesc-), stiip-u-i; tabé-, (Pr. also 
tabese-), tab-u-i; tépé-, (Pr. also tépesc-), tép-u-i; torpé-, (Pr. also 
torpesc-), torp-u-i. 

rapi-, rap-u-i; résipi-, (Pr. resipisc-), résip-u-i (also résipivi). 

M. frém-, frém-u-i; gém-, gém-u-i; trém-, trém-u-i; vém-, 
vém-u-i. 

déma-, d6ém-u-i; timé-, tim-u-i. 


Gutturals. ©. frici-, fric-u-i; mici-, mic-u-i (but dimicavi) ; 677 
Snéca., &néc-u-i, (also én&c-A-vi); -plicd-, plic-u-i, (also plic-d-vi) ; 
séca-. séc-u-i. 

&cé-, (Pr also acese-), &c-u-i; arcé-, arc-u-i; décé-, déc-u-i; 
ddcé-, ddc-u-i; flaccé-, (Pr. also flaccesc-), flacc-u-i; jacé-, jac-u-i; 
licé-, lic-u-it; liqvé-, (Pr. also liqvesc-), lic-u-i; marcé-, (Pr. also 
marcesc-), -marc-u-i; ndcé-, néc-u-i; plicé-, plic-u-i; tacé- (-ti- 
cesc-), taic-u-i. 

G. &gé-, ég-u-i; langvé-, (Pr. also langvesc-), -lang-u-i; pigé-, 
pig-u-it; rigé-, (Pr. also rigesc-), rig-u-i; vigé-, (Pr. also vigesc-), 
vig-u-i. 


Dentals. T. mé&t-, mess-u-i? (old and rare); stert-, stert-u-i; 678 
tér-, -tér-u-i (once in ‘Tibull.; usually trivi). 


1 The suffix -ui or -vi is supposed by most philologers to be for fui. 
Thus the Umbrian ambre-fust is said to correspond to ambiverit. But, 
if vi and fui are from the same root, they are probably sister forms 
only. 

2 Messui is perhaps a secondary derivative, and stands in the same 
relation to meto, messum that statui does to sto, statum. 
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véta-, vét-u-i (in Pers. once vét-a-vi). 


14té-, (Pr. also ldtesc-), lit-u-i; obmité-, (Pr. obmittesc-), ob- 
miit-u-i; nité-, (Pr. also nitesc-), nit-u-i; inndté-, (Pr. inndtesc-), 
inndt-u-i; dporté-, dport-u-it; penité-, penit-u-it; paté-, (Pr. also 
patesc-), pat-u-i; piité-, (Pr. also putesc-), piit-u-i. 

D. candé-, (Pr. also candesc-), cand-u-i; cridé-, (Pr. crudesc-), 
crtiid-u-i; madé-, (Pr. also madesc-), mad-u-i; piidé-, pud-u-it; sordé-, 
(Pr. also sordese-), sord-u-i; obsurdé-, (Pr. obsurdesc-), obsurd-u-i. 


Nasals, Liquids, &c. N. -cin-, -cin-u-i (but cin-, cécini); gén-, 
(Pr. gign-), gén-u-i. 

sona-, sdn-u-i; téna-, tdn-u-i. 

éminé-, emin-u-i; méné-, mdn-u-i; séne- (Pr. usually sénesc-), 
sén-u-i; téné-, tén-u-i; évané- (Pr. évanesc-), évain-u-i. 

L. al-, al-u-i; c6él-, cdl-u-i; consiil-, consiil-u-i; mél-, mdl-u-i; 
61-, (also 61é-), 61-u-i; vol-, (Pr. inf. velle), vdl-u-i. 

e&lé-, (Pr. also cdlesc-), c&l-u-i; calle-, (Pr. also callesc-), call-u-f; 
coalé-, (Pr. coalesc- intrans.; comp. aio trans.), coal-u-i; d61é-, dél-u-i; 
pallé-, (Pr. also pallesc-), pall-u-i; silé-, (Pr. also silesc-), sil-u-i; 
stiidé-, stiid-u-i; valé-, (Pr. also valesc-), val-usi. 

évilé-, (Pr. évilesc-), évil-u-i. 

sali-, sdl-u-i (rarely salii). 

R. sér-, sér-u-i. 

aré-, (Pr. also drese-), ar-u-i; caré-, car-u-i; claré-, (Pr. also 
claresc-), clar-u-i; crébre-, (Pr. crébresc-), crébr-u-i; diré-, (Pr 
diiresc-), diir-u-i; fléré-, (Pr. also fléresc-), flér-u-i; horré-, (Pr. also 
horresc-), horr-u-i; matire-, (Pr. matiresc-), matir-u-i; méré-, 
mér-u-i; nigre-, (Pr. also nigresc-), nigr-u-i; paré-, par-u-i; terré-, 
terr-u-i. 

apéri-, Apér-u-i; dpéri-, dpér-u-i; sdri-, sir-u-i (also sarivi). 

8. deps-, deps-u-i: nex-, nex-u-i; pés-, (Pr. pén-), pds-u-i; tex-, 
tex-u-i. 

censé-, cens-u-i; tors-, (Pr. torré-), torr-u-i. 


Semivowels. ferv- (also fervé- and ferve-sc-), ferb-u-i (also 
fervi). 
iv. (4) Perfect stem formed by suffixing v (consonant). 


“The consonantal v is suffixed to vowel stems only (except 
pasco?), and the preceding vowel is always long. 


680 
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All regular verbs with stems in 4- or i- (unless otherwise men- 


tioned) have their perfect stem formed in this way. So also 

Labials. cupi-, (Pr. ciipi-, except once cupiret), cupi-v-i; sapi-, 
(Pr. sapi-), sapi-v-i. 

Dentals. péti-, (Pr. pét-), peti-v-i; riidi-, (Pr. riid-), rudi-v-1. 

Sibilant. arcessi-, (Pr.arcess-), arcessi-v-i; cdpessi-, (Pr.capess-), 
capessi-v-i; facessi-, (Pr. facess-), facessi-v-i; incessi-, (Pr. incess-), 
incessi-v-i; lacessi-, (Pr. lacess-), lacessi-v-i; pdsi-, (Pr. pén-), 
posi-v-i (always in Plaut., Ter., also in Cato, Catull.: for posui 
see § 680); quesi-, (Pr. queer-), queesi-v-i. 

pis-, (Pr. pasc-, for pas-se-), pa-v-i (cf. § 93. 2). 

Monosyllabic vowel verbs: (also oleo, quiesco). 

A. s&-, (Pr. sér-), sé-v-i; stra-, (Pr. stern-), stra-v-i. 

0. no-, (Pr. nosc-), nd-v-i. 

U. fu- (§ 719), fa-v-i (Plaut. but usually fui); comp. plu- 
($ 648), plivi (also plui). 

E. cré-, (Pr. cer-n-), cré-v-i; cré-, (Pr. cre-se-), cré-v-i; f8-, 
flé-v-i; délé-, delé-v-i; né-, né-v-1; -d1é- (e.g. abole-sc-o, adole-sc-o, 
obsole-sc-0), -61é-v-i; -plé-,-plé-v-i; quié-, (Pr. quiesc-), quié-v-i; 
spré-, (Pr. sper-n-), spré-v-i; své- (Pr. sve-sc-), své-v-i. 

I. ci-, (Pr. cié-, also ci-), ci-v-i; 1-, (Pr. ind. rst pers, eo), i-v-i; 
li-, (Pr. lin-), li-v-i and 1é-v-i; qui-, (Pr. ind. rst pers. queo), qui-v-i; 
sci-, (Pr. sci-sc-; besides the regular i verb, scio), sci-v-i; si-, (Pr. 
sin-), si-v-; tri-, (Pr. tér-), tri-v-i (cf. § 678). 


v. Perfect stem, same as present stem. 
_ This is frequent (t) in the compounds of verbs of which the 
simple has a reduplicated perfect (see Chap. xxx.); (2) by the 
dropping of v, in perfects, in -ivi, -évi, avi (see $§ 661, 662); 
(3) regularly in verbs with -u stems, which with other, chiefly 
consonantal, stems are here named :— 

Labials. vib-, bibi; lamb-, lambi. 

Gutturals. ic-, ici. 

langv-e, langvi (cf. § 669); conigvé-, (Pr. cdnive-), conivi (also 
conixi), 

Dentals. T. vert-, vert-i. 

D. -cand-, -cand-i; cild-, ciid-i; -fend-, -fend-i; fid-, (Pr. find-), 
fid-i (probably for féfid-i); mand-, mand-i; pand-, pandi; pre- 
hend-, prehend-i; scand-, scand-i; scid-, (Pr. scind-), scid-i (sci- 
cid-i old); sid-, sidi-; retund-, retundi. 

prand-e-, prand-i; strid-e-, strid-i. 


682 


683 
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_ Liquids and Sibilants. 
L. psall-, psall-i; vél-, (Pr. vell-), vell-i dorely vulsi). 
R. verr-, verr-i. 


compér-i-, compér-i; repéri-, réppér-i (both probably compounds 
of a perfect pépéri). 


8. pins-, (also pis-), pins-i; vis-, vis-i. 


Vowels. 

U, vowel and consonant. 

Sci-, acu-i; argi-, argu-i; bati-, bati-i; exi-, exu-i; fu-, fu-i 
(in Plautus sometimes fii-vi); gri-, gru-i; imbi-, imbu-i; indt-, 
indu-i; li-, lu-i; méti-, métu-i; mini-, minu-i; pli-, plu-i, also 
pliivi; ni-, nu-i; spii-, spu-i; stati-, statu-i; sterni-, sternu-i; si-, 
su-i; tribii-, tribu-i. 

soly-, solv-i; volv-, volv-i. 

ferve-, fery-i (also ferbui). 

I. adi-, (Pr. ind. ist pers. sing. adeo), A4di-i; so usually the 
compounds of eo; inqui-, (Pr. ind. inquam), inquii; sali-, sal-i-i 
(rare, usually sa&lui). 


Among those verbs which have no perfect active in use 685 
the following non-derivative verbs may be mentioned. 


Labials. glib-. 

Gutturals. (. fatisc-; gli-se-; hi-sc-. 

&mic-i (see however Chay, XXX.). 

G. ang-; clang-; frig-; ling-; verg-. 

Dentals. D. fid-, (fisus sum); frend-. 

aud-e, (ausus sum). 

Liquids. fér-, (Pr. inf. ferre: perfect in use, tili); fir-; gavid-, 
(Pr. gatid-e-, gavisus sum). 

Vowels. E. vi-e-, 

I. ai-, (Pr. ind. ajo); fi-, (Pr. ind. fio). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
OF THE SUPINE STEM. 


THE supine stem has a common base with the stem of the past 686 
and the future participles, and that of some verbal substantives, to 
which class the supines themselves belong; e.g. supine, ama-t-u-; 
past part. ama-t-o-; fut. part. ama-t-iiro-; subst. denoting agent, 
ama-t-6r-; denoting action ama-t-idn-. ‘This common base, which 
will be here spoken of as the supine stem, is -t- suffixed to the stem 
of the verb. When the verb-stem ends in a vowel, the vowel is, if 
long, generally retained; if short, almost always changed, (except 
in monosyllables), to i (§ 241), or omitted altogether. A few 
verbs which have a consonant stem, have -it- instead of -t in the 
supine, as if from a vowel stem. When the verb-stem ends in a 
consonant, or loses its final vowel, the -t is, when following certain 
consonants, changed to -s. A few other instances of this softening 
admit of special explanation. 


The verbs here will be classified according as they do or do not 
exhibit a vowel before the supine suffix, and, subordinately to that, 
according to the final vowel or consonant of the verb stem, 


N.B. The supine itself will be here named whenever either supine, 
past participle, or verbal substantive in -tu exists: otherwise such 
other form from the same base, as does exist. 


i. Verbs with a vowel preceding the supine suffix. ¢g, 


__ A. x. Verbs having & in supine stem; na- (for gén&? Pr. 
inf. nasci), natum; stra-, (Pr. stern-), stra-tum; tla-, (Pr. toll-), 
la-tum; &ma-, 4ma-tum; and all other verbs with derivative 4 
stems. 


fricd-, frici-tum (also fric-tum); micdi-, -micd-tum; néci-, 
nécd-tum (but cf. § 700); sécii-, seciturus (once), 


2. Verbs having -& in supine stem; d&-, di-tum; ra-, (Pr. inf. 688 
réri: for the vowel, cf. § 668), ratum; sa-, (Pr. sér-), si-tum; sta-, 
(Pr. inf. stare; also sistére), std-tum (but in some compounds 
sta-turus), 
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.3. Verbs having -i (for -4) in supine stem; _crép4-, crepi-tum; 
ciiba-, (Pr. also cumb-), citbi-tum; ddma-, ddmi-tum; -plic4-, -plici- 
tum (also plicd-tum); sdnd-, sdni-tum (son4-turus, once); tdnd-, 
téni-tum (intona-tus, once); véta-, véti-tum. 

In java-, ji-tum (rarely juva-turus) ; lava- (also liv-), lau-tum ; 
_ the i is absorbed by the v preceding. 


coy 


0. no-, (Pr. nosc-), nd-tum; pd-, (whence potare frequentative) 689 


po-tiis; cognd- (cf. $647), (so also agno-), cogni-tum. 


U. x. Verbs having i in supine stem; dci-, dci-tum; argi-, 690 
argi-tum; dili-, dili-tum; exi-, exii-tum; gli- (Pr. glita-, fre- 
quentative) gli-tus, adj.; imbi-, imbi-tum; indi-, indi-tum; meti-, 
meti-tum (Lucr. once); mini-, mini-tum; -ni-, ni-tum (abnui- 
turus in Sall.); spi-, spi-tum; st&ti-, stdtu-tum; si-, si-tum; 
tribi-, tribi-tum; ti- (Pr. tue- usually), ti-tum. 


ldqv-, locii-tum; seqv-, sécii-tum; solv-, soli-tum; volv-, volu- 
tum. , 


fru- (for frugy-) has rarely fruitirus (usually, fruc-tum), 


2. Verbs having -i in supine stem; rii-, ri-tum, (but ritum 69: 
according to Varr.; fut. part. is rui-tiirus); pi-, (whence piitare 
frequentative), pii-tus (adj.); cli-, (almost always clue-), -clitum 
(incliitus). 


E. 1x. Verbs having -é in supine stem; eré-, (Pr. cern-, also 692 
Pr. cresc-), crétum; delé-, delé-tum; fé-, (Pr. féta-, frequentative), 
fé-tus (adj.); flé-, fé-tum; né-, né-tum (Ulp.); -olé- (Pr. obs-, ex- 
olesc-), -61é-tum; -plé-, plé-tum; quié-, quié-tum; své-, (Pr. svesc-), 
svétum; spré-, (Pr. spern-), spré-tum. Perhaps also fer-re, fré-tus, 


2. Verbs having -8 in supine stem; végé-, végé-tus (adj.); 693 
vié-, vié-tum (Hor., but vié-tum Ter. Lucr.). 


3. Verbs having i (for -&) in supine stem; Abdle-, 4bd1i-tum ; 
cali-, cali-turus; cari-, cari-turus; ddli-, ddli-turus; exercé-, exerci- 
tum; habé- (and compounds débé-, preebé-), habi-tum; jacé-, jaci- 
turus; licé-, lici-tum; libé-, libi-tum; méré-, méri-tum; miséré-, 
miséri-tum (rarely misertum); méné-, moni-tum; nécé-, ndci-tum; 
paré-, pari-turus; pigé-, pigi-tum; placé-, placi-tum; ptidé-, pudi- 
tum; sdlé-, soli-tum; tacé-, taci-tus (adj.); terré-, terri-tum; valé-, 
yali-turus; véré-, véri-tum. Sorbé- has subst. sorbi-tio. 

civé-, cAvi-tum (old: usually cau-tum); favé-, fau-tum (for favi- 604 
tum; cf, favitor Plaut.). So also fové-, fo-tum; mdvé-, md-tum; 


vové-, votum. - : 
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I. (1) Verbs,having -i in supine stem; audi-, audi-tum; and €95 
others which have -ivi in perfect, except those in § 655. 


blandi-, blandi-tum ; largi-, largi-tum; menti-, menti-tum; mdli-, 
m6li-tum; parti-, parti-tum; poti-, poti-tum; sorti-, sorti-tum. 


sanci-, sanci-tum (sanc-tum more frequently); péri-, pér-itus, 
adj. (but in comp. -per-tum); opperi-, opperitum (also oppertum); © 
oblivi-, oblitum (for oblivitum) probably has stem in i. Perhaps 
also pinsi- (usually pins-), pinsi-tum (see Chap. XxX.). 


cipi-, cipi-tum; péti-, (Pr. pét-), péti-tum; quesi-, (Pr. quer-), 
quesi-tum; ridi-, (Pr. rid-), ridi-tum; tri-, (Pr. tér-), tritum; 
arcessi-, (Pr. arcess-), arcessi-tum ; so also lacessi-tum, capessi-tum, 
facessi-tum. 


(2) Verbs having -i in supine stem; ci-, (Pr. cie-), ci-tum 6965 
(sometimes -ci-tum); i-, (Pr. ind. eo), i-tum); li-, (Pr. lin-), li- 
tum; qui-, (Pr. ind. queo), qui-tum; si-, (Pr. sin-), si-tum. 


fiigi-, figi-tum; @lici-, elicl-tum (but illici-, illec-tum, &c.), 
méri-, mdri-turus; ori-, dri-tiirus (sup. or-tum); pari-, pari-tirus 
(sup. par-tum); pdsi-, (Pr. pén-), pdsi-tum. 

Consonant stems, &l-, &li-tum (more usually al-tum); frém-, 697 
frém-i-tum; gém-, gém-i-tum; gén- (Pr, gign-), géni-tum; mdl-, 
mdl-i-tum; strép-, strép-i-tum; vém-, vém-i-tum). In Columelia 
(no where else) pecto has pectitum. 

[Of these supines in -itum from consonantal stems, alitum is a 698 
post-Augustan form, used perhaps to distinguish the participle of 
alére from its use as the adjective al-tus. A like cause may be 
given for the form molitum, to distinguish from multus; fremitum, 
gemitum, vomitum would, without the i, have to lose their charac- 
teristic m (fren-tum, gen-tum, von-tum), or assume the ugly forms 
fremptum, gemptum, vomptum (cf. § 70). And gemitum, genitum, ~ 
would in the former case become identical. Genitum is probably 
from génai- (comp. gna-sc-or); and strepitum may have had a pre- 
sent stem strepa- once. Comp. the words in § 688. All have per- 
fects in -ui.] 


ii Verbs with a consonant preceding the supine 609 
suffix. 


1. Verbs which retain -t-. 


Labials. P. carp-, carp-tum; clép-, clep-tum; rép-, rep-tum ; 
rip-, (Pr. rump-), rup-tum (rumptum, Plaut. ); scalp-, scalp-tum ; 
sculp-, sculp-tum; sarp-, sarp-tum; serp-, serp-tum. 
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api-, (Pr. api-sc-), ap-tum; cdpi-, cap-tum; raépi-, rap-tum; 
S®@pi-, sep-tum. ~ 


B. glib-, glup-tum; nib (Pr. nib-), nup-tum; scrib-, scrip-tum. 


M. ém-, em-p-tum; tem-, (Pr. temn-), tem-p-tum. 


Gutturals, After a preceding consonant (except n), the guttural » 


usually falls away. 

C. Qv. Coqv-, coc-tum; dic-, (Pr. dic-), dic-tum; dtic-, (Pr. 
diic), duc-tum; here- (? Pr. herciscere), here-tum; ic-, ic-tum; 
ligy-, (Pr. linav-), -lic-tum); vie-, (Pr. vine-), vic-tum. 

frica-, fric-tum (also fricd-tum) ; énéci-, énéc-tum; séci-, sec- 
tum (also sécadturus). 

arcé-, arc-tum or ar-tum; ddcé-, doc-tum; misce-, mix-tum 
(for misc-tum? but cf. § 635: in MSS. often mis-tum); torqve-, 
tor-tum. 


g 


amici-, amic-tum; farci-, far-tum; fulci-, ful-tum; Sanci-, sanc- _ 


tum (also sanci-tum); sarci-, sar-tum; vinci-, vinc-tum. 

faci-, fac-tum; jaci-, jactum; nanci-, (Pr. nanci-sc-), nanc-tum 
or nac-tum ; -spici-, -spec-tum. 

G. GV. (For stems ending in -lg-, -rg, see § 706); ag-, ac- 
tum; cing-, cinc-tum; fig-, (Pr. and Perf. fing-), fic-tum; -flig-, 
-flic-tum; flugv-, (Pr. flu-), fluc-tus subst., also fluxus adj.; frag-, 
(Pr. frang-), frac-tum; frig-, fric-tum; frugy-, (Pr. fru-), fruc- 
tum; fung-, func-tum; jung-, junc-tum; lég-, lec-tum; ling-, lic- 
tum; mig-, (Pr. ming- and mej-), mic-tum and minc-tum; -mung-, 
-munc-tum; pag-, (Pr. pang-), pactum; pig-, (Pr. and Perf. ping-), 
pic-tum; plang-, planc-tum; pung-, punc-tum; rég-, rec-tum; 
rig-, (Pr. ring-), ric-tus subst.; stingv-, stinc-tum; strig-, (Pr. and 
Perf. string-), stric-tum; strugy-, (Pr. stru-), struc-tum; siig-, suc- 
tum; tag-, (Pr. tang-), tac-tum; tég-, tec-tum; tingv-, tinc-tum; 
ungyv-, unc-tum; vigyv-, (Pr. viv-), vic-tum. 

augé-, auc-tum; ligé-, luc-tus subst. 

-lici-, -lec-tum (except elici-tum). 

H. trah-, trac-tum; véh-, vec-tum. 


Dentals. See §§ 707, 708. 
tend-, ten-tum (also tensum; probably the supines of tendo and 
teneo are mixed); coméd-, comes-tum (rarely). 


Nasals, Liquids, bc. 
N. C&n-, can-tus subst.; -man-, e.g. commin-isc-, commen-tum. 


téné-, tentum; véni-, ven-tum. 


Jou 


qoa 
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L. al-, al-tum; cdél-, cul-tum; consul-, consul-tum; occil-, 
occul-tum ; vol- (Pr. inf. velle), vultus, subst. expression. 


adéle (Pr. adolesc-), adul-tum (see Chap. xxX.). 
sali-, sal-tum; sépéli-, sépul-tum. 


R. cér-, (Pr. cern-), cer-tus adj. (also cré-, cré-tus); sér-, -ser- 
tum (also serta, n. pl. garlands). 


éri-, or-tum (cf. § 696); Apéri-, aper-tum; pari-, par-tum. 


8. deps-, deps-tum; fés-, (Pr. féri-'?), fes-tum (e.g, infes-tus, 704 
manifes-tus) ; gés-, (Pr. gér-), ges-tum; pas-, (Pr. pasc-), pas-tum; 
pis-, pis-tum; qués-, (Pr. quér-), ques-tum; tex-, tex-tum; is-, (Pr. 
iir-), us-tum; tors-, (Pr. torre-), tos-tum. 


hausi-, (Pr. hauri-), haus-tum; pdsi-, (Pr. pon-), pos-tum (some- 
times). 


2. Verbs with t suffixed: but softened to s by the 795 
influence usually either of a preceding dental, or of two consonants 
of which the first is a liquid. A vowel preceding -sum is always 
long. (Other cases are but few; and the sum may be partly due 
to the active perfect (if any) having -si, as it has in all these ex- 
ceptional cases, except censui, and there the s of the stem is perhaps 
a substitute for an earlier t.) 


Labials. lab-, lap-sum; jibé-, jus-sum (for jévé-, jousum 2). 
prem-, pres-sum (for pren-sum). 


Gutturals. ‘The guttural usually drops out. 706. 
C. QU. parc-, par-sum, 
mulcé-, mul-sum. 


G. fig-, fixum (but fictum in Varr. Lucr.); flugv-, (Pr. fiu-), 
fluxus adj. (fluc-tus subst.) ; merg-, mer-sum; sparg-, spar-sum. 


mulgé-, mul-sum; tergé-, ter-sum. 


Dentals. The dental either drops out, the preceding vowel 707 
being therefore lengthened, or is assimilated, N.B. All dental stems 
have -sum (see § 702). 


1 Férire seems a suitable verb to which to refer infestus and mani- 
festus, confestim ; (comp. also festinare) ; and festus itself is in meaning 
allied to férie, which Festus (p. 85) derives a feriendis victimis; comp. 
foedus férire, zo strike a bargain. ‘The differing quantities of e are how- 
ever noticeable in this last etymology, Fendere, to which these forms 
are often referred, both ought to make, and does make, fensus, not 
festus, : 
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T. flect-, flexum; mét-, mes-sum; mitt-, mis-sum; nect-, nexum; 
nict-, (Pr. nit-), nixum or ni-sum; pect-, pexum (in Columella, pecti- 
tum); -plect-, -plexum; vert-, ver-sum ; it-, i-sum. 

faté-, fas-sum. 

menti-, (Pr. méti-), mensum; senti-, sen-sum. 

fati, (Pr. fatisc-), fes-sus adj.; pati-, pas-sum; quati-, quas-sum. 

D. cad-, ca-sum; ced-, ce-sum; céd-, ces-sum; claud-, clau- 
sum; ciid-, cii-sum; divid-, divi-sum; éd-, é-sum (rarely comes-tum, 
from coméd-) ; -fend-, -fen-sum; fid-, fi-sum; fid-, fissum; frend-, 
fres-sum or fré-sum; fud-, (Pr. fund-), fi-sum; led-, lesum; lid-, 
dti-sum ; mand-, man-sum ; 6d-, -dsum (e.g. per-dsus, exdsus) ; pand-, 
pan-sum or pas-sum; pend-, pen-sum; plaud-, plau-sum; prehend-, 
prehen-sum; rad-, ra-sum; rdd-, rd-sum; scand-, scan-sum; scid-, 
(Pr. scind-), scis-sum; tend-, ten-sum (also ten-tum); trid-, tri- 
sum; tud- or tund-, tu-sum or tun-sum. 


arde-, ar-siirus; aud-e-, au-sum; gavid-e-, (Pr. gaude-), gavi- 
sum; morde-, mor-sum; pende-, pen-sum; prande-, pran-sum ; ride-, 
ri-sum: séde-, ses-sum; sponde-, spon-sum; suade-, sud-sum; ted-e-, 
te-sum; tonde-, ton-sum; vide-, vi-sum. 


ordi-, or-sum; fddi-, fos-sum; gradi-, gres-sum (ad-gre-tus is 
said to have been used by Ennius). 

Nasals, Liquids, &c. 

N. méane-, man-sum. 


L. -cell-, -cul-sum; fall-, fal-sum; pell-, pulssum; sall-, sal- 
sum; vell-, vul-sum. 

R. curr-, cur-sum; verr-, ver-sum. 

S. cense- (perhaps a derivative from census), cen-sum; hzse- (?) 
(Pr. here-), hz-sum, 

hausi- (Pr. hauri-), hau-siirus (also haus-tum, see p. 247). 


Many verbs have no supine or other words of this formation 
in use. 


The supines are respectively the accusative and ablative (or in 
some uses apparently the dative), of a verbal noun in -u. They are 
called respectively active supine, or supine in -um, and passive supine 
or supine in -u. 


799 


710 
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From this so-called supine stem are formed, as has been said, 
the future participle active by suffixing -iro-, sing. nom. -iirus 7 
-iira (f.), -iirum (n.); and the past participle passive, by suffixing the 
ordinary case endings of the second class; e.g. sing. nom, -us (m.), 
-& (f.), -um (n.). 


These participles, in the appropriate gender and number, are 
used in the nominative case with the finite tenses of the verb sum, 
and in the accusative as well as the nominative with the infinitive of 
the same verb to supply the place of certain tenses for which there 
is no special form. ‘The future participle thus supplies additional 
future tenses in the active voice especially in the subjunctive: the 
past participle supplies the perfect tenses of the passive voice, whe- 
ther the passive voice have a strictly passive meaning, or, as in 
deponents an active or reflexive meaning. 


A few instances are found in which the real formation of these 
compound expressions appears to have been forgotten. Thus 
Gracchus is said to have used the expression ‘‘ Credo ego inimicos 
meos hoc dicturum” (for dicturos); Valerius Antias to have written 
Soe it dixerunt omnia ex sententia processurum” (Gell. 1. 
4.10). 


For the future infinitive passive is sometimes used a combination 
of the supine in -um and the passive infin. of eo, viz. iri, imper- 
sonally; but Plautus has (Rud. 1242), ‘‘ Mi istec videtur preda 
predatum irier;” and Quintil. 1x. 2. 88, ‘Reus parricidii damna- 
tum iri videbatur.” 


From Claudius eee eas is quoted ‘hostium copias iri 
occupatas futurum ” (for occupatum irl). (Gell. [. 7. 9.) 


qi 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


OF THE TRADITIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


As the ordinary classification of verbs is often referred to, it 712 
may be convenient here to give a brief account of it. It is as old as 
Charisius at least, who wrote probably in the fourth century after 
Christ. 


Verbs are generally divided according to their form into four 
classes, called Conjugations. 


The four conjugations are distinguished by the vowel which 
immediately precedes re in the infinitive mood; which in the 1st 
conjugation is 4: in the second 6?: in the third é, not usually be- 
longing to the stem: in the fourth i. 


The distribution of the verbs among these conjugations is as 
follows, 
I. First conjugation contains all vowel verbs, whose stem ends 


in 4; as 4m-o, J /ove, infin. 4ma-re. 


II. Second conjugation contains all vowel verbs whose stem 
ends in e; as mone-o, J advise, infin. méné-re. 


III. Third conjugation contains all verbs whose stem ends in 
a consonant, or in u, or a variable i (called i above, § 656); as 
rég-o, I rule, infin. rég-ére. 
tribu-o, I assign, infin. tribu-ére. 
capi-o, I take, perf. cép-i, infin. céipé-re. 


IV. Fourth conjugation contains all vowel verbs whose stem 
ends in i, as audi-o, I ear, infin. audi-re. 


1 i, e, 6 according to the ordinary doctrine: but see §§ 650—652. 
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The following are the regular forms of the perfect and supine 713 
in the several conjugations according to the ordinary description. 


In the rst conjugation the regular perfect is formed by the 
addition of vi to the stem, the regular supine by the addition of 
tum, e.g. 4ma-vi, ama-tum. 

The exceptions are few: two verbs do, sto have a reduplicated 
perfect dédi, stéti: two others, jiivo, lavo, lengthen the stem vowel 
e.g. (jiivi, avi): the others add ui to the stem, the final a being 
omitted; e.g. crépa-, crép-ui. None form the perfect in si or i 
simple. None form the supine in sum, 


In the 2nd conjugation the regular perfect is formed by the 
addition of ui to the stem, the regular supine by the addition of 
itum, the final stem vowel e being omitted, as mone-, mon-ui. The 
exceptions are numerous, and of all kinds: the larger number add- 
ing si. Many have the supine in sum. 


In the 3rd conjugation all the forms are much used, some 
having even the long characteristic vowel of the other three conju- 
gations, e.g. sterno, stravi; sperno, sprévi; tero, trivi. ‘These are 
clearly instances of a vowel stem in the perfect and supine super- 
seding a consonant stem. Many have the supine in sum. 


In the 4th conjugation, the regular perfect is formed by the 
addition of vi and the regular supine by the addition of tum to 
the stem; e.g. audi-vi, audi-tum. ‘The exceptions are few: one 
lengthens the stem vowel (véni-o, véni): one simply adds the per- 
sonal inflexions (compéri-o, compér-i). ‘Three have perfect in ui; 
viz. aperio, operio, and salio, nine have perfect in si. Two, viz. 
eo and cio, have short { in supine. None form the perfect by re- 
duplication, except perhaps repéri-o, reppér-i, Several have supine 
In sum, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


EXAMPLES OF THE COMPLETE INFLEXIONS OF 
VERBS. 


In this chapter are given specimens of the complete inflexions 
of verbs: first, of the tenses formed from the present stem; second- 
ly, of the tenses formed from the perfect stem; and lastly of the 
verbal nouns, which have the same base as the so-called supines, 
and assist in supplying defective tenses. 


For the present stem the different persons in each number are 
given in full, of one consonant verb (régo), and of one verb (Amo) 
belonging to the class of vowel verbs which is most numerous, and 
has inflexions most different from consonant verbs, viz. a stems. 
Specimens, less full, of four other classes of vowel stems, viz. in u, 
i, i and 6 are given on pp. 228, 229. ‘The omitted forms can be 
easily supplied by comparison with the forms of rego and amo. 


The tenses formed from the perfect stem and the verbal nouns 
classed under the supine stem have the same inflexions generally, 
whatever be the verbal stem, except so far as regards the formation 
of the perfect and supine stems themselves. And the differences in 
the formation of these do but very partially coincide, as has been 
seen (ch. XXIII, XXIV.), with the classification of verbal stems, 
The specimens given on pp. 230, 231 are therefore only an arbitrary 
selection of the most striking sorts. 
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PRESENT STEM. Consonant Conjugation. 714 
Active Voice. Passive Voice. 
Present. 
Indic. Subjunc. Indic. Subjunce. 
Sing. 1. rég-o rég-am rég-or rég-ar 
2. reg-is reg-as reg-ér-is reg-ar-is 
3. reg-it reg-at reg-it-ir reg-at-iir 
Plur.1. reg-im-iis reg-am-is reg-im-ir reg-am-ir 
2. reg-it-is reg-at-is reg-imin-i reg-amin-i 
3. reg-unt reg-ant reg-unt-ir reg-ant-ir 
Future. 
Sing. 1. rég-am rég-ar 
2. reg-és reg-ér-is 
3. reg-ét reg-ét-iir 
Plur.1. reg-6m-is reg-6m-ir 
2. reg-6t-is reg-émin-i 
3. reg-ent reg-ent-ur 
Imperfect. 
Sing. 1. rég-éb-am rég-ér-em rég-éb-ar rég-ér-&r 


2. Teg-eb-as reg-er-és reg-eb-ar-is reg-er-ér-is 
3. reg-eb-at reg-er-ét reg-eb-at-ir reg-er-6t-ir 
Plur.1. reg-eb-am-us reg-er-6m-iis reg-eb-Am-iir reg-er-ém-iir 
2. reg-eb-dt-is reg-er-6t-is reg-eb-imin-i reg-er-émin-i 
3. Teg-eb-ant reg-er-ent reg-eb-ant-ur reg-er-ent-ir 


Imperative Mood. 


Active. Passive. 
Present. Sing.2. rég-d reg-tré 
Plur.2.  reg-it-é reg-imin-i 
F Sing. 2 
uture. x rég-it-o rég-it-or 
Plur.2. — reg-it-dt-8 (none) 
3. reg-unt-o reg-unt-ér 
Verbal Noun-Forms. 
Active, Passive. 
Infinitive (Present) rég-ér-8 rég-i 
Participle (Present), Nom. rég-ens 
Noi Gerundive 
Gerund Pes ° ; rég-end-um nom. masc. ;rég-end-us 
: &e. sing. &e. 
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PRESENT STEM. Principal Vowel Conjugation. 


Active Voice. Passive Voice. 
Present. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. Indicative. Subjunctive. 
Sing. I. 4m-o am-ém am-dr am-ér 
2. am-as am-és am-ar-is am-ér-is 
. am-at am-ét am-at-ir am-ét-ur 
Plur. 1. am-aim-is am-ém-is am-am-ir am-ém-ir 
2. am-at-is am_-ét-is am-amin-i am-émin-i 
3. am-ant am-ent am-ant-ir am-ent-ir 
Future. 
Sing. 1. &4m-db-o am-ab-6r 
2. am-ab-is am-ab-ér-is 
3. am-Ab-it am-ab-it-ir 
Plur. 1. am-ab-im-is am-ab-im-ir 
2. am-ab-it-is am-ab-imin-i 
3. am-ab-unt am-ab-unt-ir 
Imperfect. 
Sing.I. 4m-ab-A4m 4m-ar-ém a4m-ab-ar am-ar-ér 
2. am-ab-as am-ar-és am-ab-ar-is am-ar-ér-is 
3. am-ab-at am-ar-ét am-ab-at-ir am-ar-ét-ir 


Plur.1. am-ab-Am-iis am-ar-ém-iis am-ab-am-ir am-ar-ém-tr 
2. am-ab-at-is am-ar-ét-is am-ab-Amin-iI am-ar-émin-i 
3. am-ab-ant am-ar-ent am-ab-ant-ur am-ar-ent-ir 


Imperative Mood. 


Active. Passive. 
Present. Sing.2. am-a am-ar-& 
Plur.2. Aam-at-é am-amin-i 
Future, 5/8: 4 Am-at-o am-at-br 
Plur.2. am-at-dt-é (none) 
3. am-ant-o am-ant-6r 
Verbal Noun-Forms. 
Active. Passive. 
Infinitive Present. am-ar-6 am-ar-i 
Participle Present Nom. 4m-ans 
’ &ce. 
Nant Gerundive 
Gerund. trl : am-and-um nom.masc.; 4m-and-ts 
; ce & Z & 
; : Ca sing. c. 
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PRESENT STEM. Other Vowel Conjugations. ACTIVE VOICE. 716 
Indicative Mood. 


Present. 
Sing. 1. trib-u-o cap-i-o aud-i-o mén-e-0 
2. trib-u-is cap-is aud-is mon-és 
3. trib-u-it cap-it aud-it mon-ét 
Plur.1. trib-u-im-is cap-im-us aud-im-iis mon-ém-iis 
2. trib-u-it-is cap-it-is aud-it-is mon-ét-is 
3. trib-u-unt cap-i-unt aud-i-unt mon-ent 
Future. 
Sing. 1. trib-u-am cap-i-am aud-i-am mon-éb-o 
2. trib-u-és cap-i-és aud-i-és mon-éb-is 
&c. &e. &e. &e. 
Imperfect. 


Sing.1. trib-u-éb-am ciap-i-éb-am aud-i-éb-am mon-éb-am 
2. trib-u-éb-ds cap-i-éb-as aud-i-éb-as mon-éb-as 


&e. &e. &e. &e. 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Present. 
Sing. 1. trib-u-am cip-i-am aud-i-am mon-e-am 
2. trib-u-as cap-i-as aud-i-as mon-e-as 
&e. &c. &e. &e. 
Imperfect. 
Sing. 1. trib-u-ér-em cap-ér-em aud-ir-em mdn-ér-em 
2. trib-u-ér-és cap-ér-és aud-ir-és mon-ér-és 
&e. rtd om &e. &e. 
Imperative Mood. 
Present. 
Sing. 2. trib-u-8 caip-8 aud-i mon-é 
Plur.2. trib-u-it-8 cap-it-& aud-it-8 mon-ét-e 
: Future. 
Sing.2) sip-u-tt-o  cap-It-o aud-it-o mon-&t-o 


Plur.2. trib-u-it-6t-e cap-it-dt-8  aud-it-dt-e | mon-ét-dt-é8 
3. trib-u-unt-o  cap-i-unt-o aud-i-unt-o mon-ent-o 


Verbal Noun-Forms. 


Inf.Pr. trib-u-ér-e cip-ér-e aud-ir-e mon-ér-e 
Part. Pr. trib-u-ens cip-i-ens aud-i-ens moén-ens < 
&e, &e. Sci &e. 


Gerund. trib-u-end-um cip-i-end-um aud-i-end-um mdn-end-um 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 
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PRESENT STEM. 


Sing. 1. 
2 


ae 
Plurz. 


Sing. 2. 
Plur. 2. 


Sing. 2 


Plur,3. 


trib-u-dr 
trib-u-ér-is 
trib-u-it-iir 
trib-u-im-ir 
trib-u-imin-i 


. trib-u-unt-ir 


trib-u-ar 


. trib-u-ér-is 


&e, 


trib-u-éb-ar 


trib-u-éb-ar-is 


&e. 


trib-u-ar 
trib-u-ar-is 
&e. 


trib-u-ér-ér 


. trib-u-ér-ér-is 


&e. 


trib-u-ér-é 
trib-u-imin-i 


trib-u-it-6r 
trib-u-unt-ér 


Infin. Pres. trib-u-i 


Gerundive. trib-u-end-is 


&e. 


Other Vowel Conjugations. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present. 
cap-i-ér aud-i-dr 
cap-ér-is aud-ir-is 
cap-it-ir aud-it-ir 
cap-im-ir aud-im-ir 
cap-imin-i aud-imin-i 
cap-i-unt-ir aud-i-unt-ir 
Future. 
cap-i-ar aud-i-ar 
cap-i-ér-is aud-i-ér-is 
rates &e. 
Imperfect. 
cap-i-éb-ar aud-i-éb-ar 
cap-i-éb-ar-is aud-i-éb-ar-is 
&ce. &e. 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Present. 
cap-i-ar aud-i-ar 
cap-i-ar-is aud-i-ar-is 
&e. &e. 
Imperfect. 
cap-ér-ér aud-ir-ér 
cap-ér-ér-is aud-ir-ér-is 
&ce. &e. 
Imperative Mood. 
Present. 
cap-ér-é aud-ir-é 
cap-imin-i aud-imin-i 
Future. 
cap-it-6r aud-it-6r 


cap-i-unt-dr aud-i-unt-ér 


Verbal Noun-Forms. 
cap-i aud-ir-i 


&e. OG 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 


mon-e-ér 
mon-ér-is 
mon-ét-iir 
mon-ém-ir 
mon-émin-i 
mon-ent-ir 


mon-éb-6r 
mon-éb-ér-is 
&e. 


mon-éb-ar 


mon-éb-ar-is ~ 


&c. 


moén-e-ar 
mon-e-ar-is 
&e. 


mon-ér-ér 
mon-ér-ér-is 
&e. 


mo6u-ér-é 
mon-émin-i 


mon-ét-ér 
mon-ent-6r 


mon-ér-i 


cap-i-end-tis aud-i-end-is mén-end-is 


&e, 
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PERFECT STEM. ACTIVE VOICE. 717 
Present Verb PERFECT ; 
stem. stem. STEM. 

I. Reduplication. 

I. tang- tag- té-tig- 

2. pend- (or pend-é-) pé-pend- / 

3. mord-é- mord- m6-mord- 


Il. Lengthening of stem-vowel. Suttzer of Wales med, weerees 


4. g- ég- appended to PERFECT STEM. 
5. juv-a- jiv- jiv- , 
6. vid-8-  vid- —-vid- Indicative. Subjunctive. 
7. cap-i- cap- cép- Comp. 
ie Perfect. Fut. — Perfect. 
III. Addition of -s-. 4 cee -ér-im 1 Sing. 
8. carp- carp-s- -is-ti -ér-is 2 
9. cOm- com-p-s- -it -ér-it 3 
Io. rég- re-x- -im-us -ér-im-us 1 Plur. 
Ir. mulg-6- mulg- mul-s- -is-tis -ér-it-is 2 
12. led- le-s- -6r-unt -ér-int 3 
13. quat-i- quas-s- 
14. haur-i- haus- hau-s- Pluperfect, 
IV. (a) Addition of -u-. Indicative. Subjunctive. 
15. dbm-A- ddm- dom-u- | -ér-am -is-sem x Sing. 
16. mén-6- mdn- mobn-u- -ér-as -is-sés 2 
17, tex- tex-u- -ér-at -is-sdt 3 
-ér-im-iis -is-sém-tis 1 Plur. 
(4) Addition of -v-. -ér-at-is -is-sét-Is 2 
= -is-sent 3 
18, dm-a- ama-v- Fearene ; i 
Ig. flé- fié-y- mie 
20, Sue-SC- sué- sué-y- tars El: 
21. aud-i audi-v- -is-se 
22. pet- péti-v- 
23. sin- si- si-v- 
V. Without change of stem. 
24. tribu- tribu- 
25. S0lV- soly- 
26. vert= vert- 
27, find- fid- _—fid- | 
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SUPINE STEM. 


Present Verb SUPINE 
stem. stem. STEM. 
I. tang- tag-  tac-t- 
2. pend- (or pen-s- 
‘pend-é-) 
3- mord-é- mord- mor-s- 
4. ag- ac-t- 
5. jiv-4- jiiv- ji-t- 
6. vVid-6- vid- vi-s- 
j- Cap-i- cap- cap-t- 
8. carp- carp-t- 
g. cOm- com-p-t- 
Io. rég- rec-t- 
II. mulg-é- mulg- mul-s- 
12. led- ‘ le-s- 
13. quat-i- quat- quas-s- 
14. haur-i- haus- hau-s- 
I5, ddém-a- dém- dom-it- 
16. mén-é6- moén- mé6n-it- 
17. tex- tex-t- 
18, 4m-a- ami-t- 
Ig. fié- fié-t- 
20. sue-Sc- sué-(?)sué-t- 
21. aud-i- audi-t- 
22. Dét= péti-t- 
23. si- si- si-t- 
24. tribu- tribi-t- 
25. solv- soli-t- 
26. vert- ver-s- 
27. find- fid-  fis-s- 
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- Noun suffixes appended to SUPINE STEM. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
Future participle. 
-ir-iis(m.), -ir-a(f.), -ar- 
&e. ke. &C 
Future infinitive. 


esse 
“firtis (-4,-um) } snisse 


(n.). sing.nom. 


SUPINES. 
-um, i.e. accusative case of verbal noun 
with u- stem. 
-i, i.e. ablative, or sometimes dative, 
case of same. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Past participle. 
-tis (m.), -4(f.), -um (n.). sing. nom. 
&e. Ce Gs 


With this participle in the proper gender 
and number are used certain tenses of the 
verb sum, I am, in order to form the per- 
fect tenses of the passive verb, viz. 


Indicative. Subjunctive. 
Comp. 
Perfee’ Huts — Perf: 
-is(-4,-um) sum ro sim  1Sing. 
és éris sis 2 
est érit sit 3 
-i(-#,-%)  siimus érimus simus 1 Plur. 
estis Gritis sitis 2 
sunt érunt sint 3 
Pluperfect. 
Indic. Subjunc. 
-lis (-4,-um) éram essem. 1 Sing. 
eras esses a 
: erat esset 3 
-I (-2, -i) eramus essémus 1 Plur. 
ératis essétis 2 
erant essent 3 
Perf. pass. infinitive. 
-is (-4,-um) esse 


718 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


INFLEXIONS OF THE VERB sum, I am, AND COM- 
POUNDS. 


THE tenses, &c, of the verb of deing are partly from the root 779 
es, whence es-um, Gr. eZu/ (for éopi), and partly from the root fu- 
(whence fio), Gr. "pio. 

N.B. ‘The parts of tenses not here given are quite regular. 


Subjunctive. 
Indicative. usual form. old forms. 
Present Sing. 1. s-um, I am s-im s-i-em fu-am 
2. 88, Thou art s-is s-i-és fu-ds 
3. es-t, He is s-it s-i-ét fu-at 
Plur. 1, s-tim-us, We are s-im-iis 
2. es-t-is, Ye are s-it-is 
3. s-unt, They are s-int s-i-ent fu-ant 
Future Sing. 1. ér-o, I shall be 
2. er-is, Thou wilt be 
Plur. 3. er-unt usual forms. 
Imperf. Sing. 1. er-am, I qwas es-sem f-dr-em 
Perfect Sing. 1. fu-i, Iwas orhavebeen fu-ér-im 
2. fu-is-ti fu-er-is 
3. fu-it fu-ér-it 
Plur. 1. fu-im-us fu-er-im-us 
2. fu-is-ti-s fu-er-it-is 
3. fu-8r-unt fu-er-int 
Comp. Fut. 
Sing. 1. fu-ér-o, [shall have been 
Plur, 3. fu-er-int 
Pluperf. Sing. 1. fu-er-am,Ihad been —_fu-is-sem 
Imperative. ; 
Present Sing. 2. és, be Future Sing. 2 and 3. es-t-o 
Plur. 2. es-t-8 Plur. 2. es-t-6t-8 
3. 8-unt-o 
Infinitive. 
Present. es-sé. Past. fu-is-sé. Future. f6-ré or futurus essé, 
or fuissé. 


Participle. 
Present. (s-ens or ens) only in 
compounds, 


Future. fiit-iir-iis, -&, -um. 
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Es in pres. ind. is always long in Plaut., Terence. 72c 


When est came after a vowel or m, the e was omitted both in 72: 
speaking and writing (nata st, natum st, oratio st). So e.g. in Cicero, 
and (according to L, Miiller) always both in scenic and dactylic 
verse. ‘The same was not unfrequently the case with es after a 
vowel, and perhaps after m also; e.g. nacta’s, lignum’s. In the 
comic writers a short final syllable in s also coalesces with est; e.g. 
factust, opust, similist, for factus est, opus est, similis est; occasion- 
ally with es; e. g. nactu’s, simili’s, for nactus es, similis es. (Ritschl.) 


An old form for the fut. indic. was escit, escunt; (apparently an 7:2 
inchoative form), It is found once in Lucretius. 


The form for the pres. subj. siem, Xc. (§ 590) is frequent in 
Plautus, Terence, and early inscriptions; Cicero speaks of it as used 
in his time (Orat. 47,§ 157). Fuam, &c. is also frequent in Plautus 
and other scenic poets, except Terence, who like Vergil uses it once 
only. ‘The compounds occasionally have -sies, -siet, -sient. 


The perf. and tenses formed from it are in Plautus occasionally 723 
fiivit, fiiverit, &c. So also Ennius has fiisset (ap. Gell. 12, 4. 3). 


Like sum are inflected its compounds, viz. absum (perf. abfui or 724 
afui), adsum or assum (perf. adfui or affui), desum (de-est, de-eram, 
&c. pronounced dést, déram, &c.), insum, intersum, obsum, pre- 
sum (3rd pers, sing. prest), prosum (préd- before a vowel; e.g. 
prod-es, prod-ero), subsum, supersum. Of these adsum and pra- 
sum alone have a present participle absens, presens. 


Possum, I can, compounded of péte sum, usually retains the 72s 

t before a vowel (e.g. pét-es, pdt-est, pdtestis, pot-ero, pdteram), 
but assimilates it before s (e.g. possiimus, possunt, &c.). The 
imperf. subj. is pos-sem, inf. posse (in Plaut. potessem, or potissem, 
potesse), perf. ind. potui (for potivi, the perfect of an active form 
of potior: comp. posivi, posui). It has no participle, potens being 
used merely as an adjective, powerful. Possiem, possies, &c. later 
possim, possis, &c. are frequent in Plautus and Terence. 


The full forms, potis sum, es, est, eram, ero, sim, &c. are found 
in pre-Augustan poets; especially potis est in Terence, Lucretius, 
and once in Vergil; pote fuisset once in Ter. Potis and pote are 
also used as direct predicates without the verb. 


Potestur, possitur, poteratur, are quoted as used occasionally 
with passive infinitive in early writers (Pacuvius, Cel. Ant. &c.). 
Potestur also in Lucr, 9. roto. 


7 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
INFLEXIONS OF SOME IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Malo 726 
Ndlo (Ma-volo 
Indicative Mood. Do, Volo, (Ne-volo), for mag-volo), 
Present Tense. give. be willing. be unwilling. _ prefer. 
Sing. 1. do volo ndlo malo 
2, das vis non vis mavis 
3. dat vult non vult mavult 
Plur. 1. daimus volimus ndlimus malimus 
2. datis vultis non vultis mavultis 
3. dant volunt nolunt malunt 
Future Sing. 1. dabo volam (not used) (not used) 
2. dabis voles ndéles males 
Imperf. Sing. 1. dabam volébam ndlébam malébam 
Perf, Sing. 7. dédi volui nolui malui 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Pres, Sing. 1. dem vélim nolim malim 
Plur. 1, démus vélimus ndlimus malimus 
Imperf. Sing. x. darem vellem nollem mallem 
Imperative. 
Pres. Sing. 2. da néli 
Plur. 2. date ndlite 
Future Sing. 2. dato ndlito 
Plur. 2. daitéte ndlitdte 
3. danto ndlunto 
Infinitive. 
Present, dare velle nolle malle 
Future. datiirus esse 
Participle. 
Present. dans volens ndlens (not used) 
Gerund, dandum volendum 


Gerundive. dandus 
Perfect. daitus 


Of these verbs do alone has a passive voice. The forms der and 727 
demur are not actually found anywhere. 


For the subjunctive forms duim, &c. see § 589. 


In pre-Augustan language the 3rd pers. sing. and and pers. plural was 728 
volt, voltis. In conversational language si vis, si vultis became sis, sultis. 

For non vis, non vult Plautus has frequently névis, névult; on the 
other hand, for nolis, nolit, nolint, nollem he has sometimes the full forms 
non velis, &c. He has also mavolo, mavolet, mavelim &c., ma- 
vellem. 
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Also in Plautus frequently mavélo (once also in Terence), mavdlet, 
mavélim, mavelis, mavelit, mavellem. 


Eo (stem i-}, 
go. 


ite 

ito 

itdte 

éunto 

ire 

itiirus esse 


jens 
G. éuntis 


Fio 


(used as pas- 
sive of facio), 


become. 
fio 
fis 
fit 


fiunt 

fiam 

fiés 

fiébam 
factus sum 


fiam 
fidmus 


fiérem 


fi 
fite 


fiéri 
factum iri 


éundum -di-do faciendus 
-eundus (in comp.) 


factus 


Edo, 
eat. 
édo 
édis or és 
édit or est 
édimus 
éditis or estis 
édunt 
édam 
édés 
édébam 
édi 


édam or édim 
édamus or 
édimus 


Fero, 
bear. 
féro 
fers 
fert 
férimus 
fertis 
férunt 
féram 
férés 
férébam 
tii 


féram 
féramus 


édérem or essem ferrem 


éde or és 

édite or este 
édito or esto 
éditdte or estdte 
édunto 


édére or esse 
éstirus esse 


édens 


éstirus 
édendus 


fér 
ferte 
ferto 
fertote 
férunto 


ferre 


latirus esse 


férens 


latirus 
férendus 


Fer or, 729 

be borne. 
férér 
ferris 
fertir 
férimir 
férimini 
féruntir 
férar 
féréris 
férébar 
1latus sum 


férar 
féramur 


ferrer 
ferre 
férimini 
fertor 
féruntor 


ferri 
latum iri 


1atus 


Ambio is the only compound of eo, which is inflected regularly like 730 


a verb of the fourth conjug. 


Futurus sim, fore, futurus esse, frequently supply the place of parts of fio, 731 
Fierem, fieri, in Plautus and Terence often have the stem i long. 


Of the compounds with prepositions the following forms occur: con- 
fit, confieret, confierent, confieri; defit, defiunt (Gell.), defiet, defiat, defieri; 
ecfieri; infit; interfiat, interfieri; superfit, superfiat, superfieri. 
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In the passive we find estur for editur (3 pres. ind.), and essé- 732 
tur (once in Varr.) for édérétur (3 pers. imperf. subj.). The con- 
tracted forms are also found from comédo, and some (exest, exesse, 
exesset) from exédo. 

Quéo, néquéo have forms like eo, but have no imperative or 733 
gerund. A participle nequeuntis is quoted once from Sallust. For 
the form nequinont, see § 631. Only the present indic. and subj. 
are at all frequent. 


Quis and quit (pres. act.) are only used after non, as non quis 
(for nequis), nonquit (for nequit). With the passive infinitive 
there are a few instances in early writers of passive forms, quitus 
sum, quitur, queatur; nequita est, nequitur. Queatur also in Lucr. 
rcrogs. Cf. § 7255 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
LIST OF DEPONENT VERBS, 


Tue following verbs are used as deponents. Sometimes they, 734 
especially the past participle, are used in a passive as well as an 
active sense. Instances of this are here mentioned. Sometimes the 
deponent use is exceptional, and the active form with corresponding 
passive usual. Such deponents have here the name of the authors, 
who use them, simply appended. A few rare words are omitted. 
Compounds also are usually omitted. 


Adjitari (Pac., Afran.; adjittare Plaut., Ter.); Adiilari (adulare 
Lucr., Cic. poet.); smulari; alterciri (altercire Ter.); alucinari; 
ampullari; ancillari (old); apisci (pass. once, Plaut.; so Adeptus 
Sall., Ovid, &c.; indipiscére Plaut.); apriciri; aqiari; arbitrari 
(pass., Plaut., Cic. once; arbitrare Plaut.); architectari; argimen- 
tari; argitari; aspernari; assentiri (also pass., and assentire frequent 
in Cic., also Ov., Tac.); assentari; auctiénairi; aucipari (aucupare 
scenic poets); augirari (augirare, Plaut. &c., Verg.; auguratus 
pass,, Cic., Liv.); auspicdri (auspicire early writers; auspicdtus 
pass., Ter., Cic., Liv.); auxiliari; bacchari; baubam; bellari 
(Verg.); blandiri (eblanditus pass. Cic.); cilumniari; calvi; cavil- 
lari; causari; circiilari; cOmissari; cémitari (passive Lucr., Ov., 
Plin.; pass. part. frequently Cic., Liv. &c.; comitare Ov.); com- 
mentari (pass. part. Cic.); comminisei (pass. part. Ovid); commi- 
nicdri (Liv.); compériri (Ter., Sall.); expériri (pass. part. Cic., 
Liv. frequently, Tac.); contiénari; conflictari (rarely as pass.; con- 
flictireTer.); cénari; consiliari; conspicari (pass.Sall.); contechnari; 
contemplari (contemplare Plaut. often); conviciari; convivari; cri- 
minari (pass. Cic.; criminare Plaut.); cunctari (pass. part. impers. 
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Tac.); despicéri (pass. part. Plaut., Ter.); digladiari; dignari 
(dignare Att., Cic. poet.; pass. part. Cic., Verg.); déminari; elu- 
cubrari (rare) ; épiilari; exécrari (pass. part. Cic.) ; expergisci; fabri- 
eari (Plaut., Corn., Cic., Tac.; pass. Quintil’; part. pass. Ov., Liv., 
Suet., Tac.; fabricare Hor., Ov., Sen. &c.); fabilari; familari; 
fAtéri (pass. Cic.?); confitéri (part. pass. Cic., Sen., Quint., &c.); 
profitéri (part. pass. Ov., Sen.); fatisei (Lucr.); fénérari (part. 
pass. Plaut., Ter., Scevol.; fenerare Ter., Sen., Plin., &c.); fériari; 
fluctudri (Liv., Sen.; fluctuare Plaut., Corn., Cic., Verg.); fari 
(effatus pass. Cic., Liv.) ; friimentari; frunisci (old); frui; frustrari 
(pass. Sall., pass. part. Vell. ; frustrare once Plaut.,); fritticari (Cic.; 
fruticare Col., Plin.); fungi (perfunctum pass. Cic.); firari; gesti- 
eulari; gloriari; gradi; grecari; grassari; gratificari; gratari; 
gratilari; gravari; haridlari; héluari; hortari!; hospitari; jaciilari; 
imaginari; imitari (pass. part. Cic. poet., Ov., Quint.); infitiari; 
injiriari; imsidiari; interprétari (pass. part. Cic., Liv., &c.); 
jécari; irasci; jurgari (?Hor., jurgare Ter., Cic.); jivénari; labi; 
letari; lamentari; largiri; latrocinari; léndcinari; libidinari; li- 
céri; licitari; lignari; léqvi; licrari; luctari (luctare Enn., Plaut., 
Ter.); lidificari (ludificare and pass. Plaut. often); lixiriari 
(usually luxuriare); machinari (part. pass. Sall.); mandiciri (old); 
matériari; médéri; médicari (medicare more common); méditari 
(pass. part. Plaut., Cic., Liv., Tac.); mendicari (Plaut.; oftener 
mendicare); mentiri (pass. part. Ov., Quint., Plin.; ementitus pass. 
Cic.); mereari (pass. part. Prop., Plin.); méréri, to deserve (fre- 
quent; rarely to earn; mérére just the reverse: of the compounds 
emerere, commerere are more frequent than the deponent forms); 
métari (part. pass. Hor., Liv.); métiri (part. pass. Cat., Cic.); 
minitari (minitare Plaut. rarely); minari (interminatus pass. Hor.); 
mirari; misérari; miséréri (miserére Lucr.; cf. ch, xxx.); mddérari 
(pass. part. Cic., Sall.); méditlari (pass. part. Ov., Suet., &c.); 
meechari; moliri; méri; mérari (morare Plaut. rarely) ; mérigérari; 
minérari (also munerare); murmirari (rare; commurmurari Cic.); 
mituari (pass. part. Plin.); nancisei (fut., nanciam Gracchus); 
nasci; nauciilari (Mart. once); négotiari; nictari (Plin., nictare 
Plaut.); nidilari (Plin. once); niti (enisum est zmpers. Sall.); 
nixari (Lucr.); nigari; nundinari; nitricari (also nutricare); 
nitriri (Verg. once; usually nutrire); oblivisci (pass. part. Verg., 
Prop.); obsidiari; dddrari; Sminadri (abominatus pass, Hor., Liv.); 
épérari; Spinadri (opinare Enn., Pacuv.; pass. part. Cic.); dpiti- 
lari; oppériri; opsdénari (Plaut., opsonare usually); ordiri (exorsus 
pass. Plaut., Cic., Verg.); driri; oscitari (also oscitare); oscilari; 
6tiari; pabilari; pacisci (pass. part. Cic., Liv.); palari; palpari 
(Plaut., Hor., also palpare); pandiciilari; parasitari; partiri (par- 


1 Jn form frequentative: the simple verb in the 3rd pers. (héritur) 
is quoted from Ennius, 
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tire Plaut., Lucr., Sall., pass. part. Cic., Liv., Verg., &c.; disper- 
tire, impertire usually); pasci, of animals (sometimes pascére; 
frequently pascens; depasci pass. Cic. once); pati; patrocinari; 
péciilari; percontari; pérégrindri; périclitari (pass. part. Cic. 
once); philésophari (philosophatum pass. impers. Plaut. once); 
pignérari, take in pledge; pigrari (pigraris 2 fut. perf. Lucr.); 
pisciri; -plecti (amplectére, complectére rare; pass. part. rare); 
pollicéri (pass. part. Ov.); pollicitari; pdpilari (populare Verg., 
— Liv., pass. part. often); pbdtiri (potire, to put im possession, 

laut. once); predari; premiari (rare); pres&giri (once Plaut,; 
presagire is usual) ; prestolari; prevaricari; précari; procari 
(rare); proelidri; prdficisci; procemiari; piniri (Cic.; usually pu- 
nire); quadriplari; quéri; radicdri; ritidcinari; récordari; réfra- 
gari; réliquari; réri; rimari; ringi; rixari; ructari (Varr., Hor.; 
usually ructare); rusticari; sdcrificdri (Varr.; sacrificare usually) ; 
sciscitari; scitari; scortari; scritari (part. pass. Sen.; perscrutare 
Plaut.); scurrari; sectari (rarely pass.; insectare Plaut.); séaui 
(pass. Com. once; obséciitum pass. impers. Plaut.); sermécinari; 
sdlari; sortiri (sortire Enn., Plaut., pass. part. Cic., Prop.); spa- 
tidri; spécilari; stdbilari (stabulare Verg., Stat.); stipilari; 
stémachari; svavidri (or saviari); subsidiari; suffragdri (suffragare 
old); suppétiari; suspicéri (pass. once Plaut.); testificdri (part. 
pass. Cic,, Ov.); testari (testatus, and compounds often passive, 
Cic., Ov., Quint.); tricdri (once extricari Plaut.; usually extricare, 
intricare); tristari; tritindri; tuburcinari; tuéri (pass. Varr.; tu- 
tus pass. almost always; tuére rare and old); titari (pass.; Plaut., 
Cic. rarely); timultuari (pass. impers. Ter., Cxs., Liv.; tumul- 
tuare Plaut.); wlcisci (pass. Sall. once; pass. part. Liv.); trinari; 
iti (the active utére in Cat. &c.); vadari (part. pass. Plaut. once); 
vagari (vagare old); vaticinari; vélificdri (velificare Prop., Plin. 
once; part. pass. Juv.); vélitari (Plaut.); vénari; vénérari (vene- 
rare Plaut.; part. pass. Verg., Hor.); vérécundari; véréri; vergi 
(Lucr., Lucan); vermicitlari; vermin&ri (also verminare); versari; 
vesci; viliciri old (vilicare Cic. once); vitilari. 


The following are used as past participles in the same sense as 
the active inflexions. 


idultus; céndtus; codlitus (Tac.); concrétus; conspiratus (Ces., 
Suet.) ; conflagratus (Corn.); deflagratus (Cic.); eventum (subst.); 
fluxus; invétératus; jiiratus (conjuratus); nupta; occdsus (post, 
ante, ad, occasum solem Plaut.); dsus (Sen., exdsus, perdsus often 
generally); placitus; pdtus (also pass.); preeteritus (of time and 
the like); pransus (Cic., Liv., Hor.); aviétus (reqvietus Liv., Sen., 
&c.); svétus (and comp.); tacitus. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


LIST OF VERBS, WITH THEIR PERFECTS, SUPINES, 
&e. 


The following list contains all verbs of the Latin language, with 736 
certain exceptions, which exceptions are— 


1. All verbs with a- or i- stems, which have their pres. infini- 
tive in -dre, -ire (-ari, -iri), perf. in -Avi, -ivi (-Atus, -itus, sum), 
and supine in -atum, -itum. (Lists of both, tolerably complete as 
regards i- stems, will be found in Book III.) 


2. All verbs with e- stems, which have perfect in -ui, but no 
supine. (They are generally intransitive, and are named in 
Ch, XXII.) 


3. Most inchoatives, which either have no perfect or supine, or 
one of the same form as the simple verb. (They are all named 
either in Ch, xx. or Book III.) 


4: Verbs compounded with prepositions. But such are 
named as differ from the form of the simple verb in perfect or 
supine, or which agree with it in having a reduplication in the 
perfect. 


5. A few verbs, with e- or i- stems, which have no perfect or 
supine, are given in an appended list at the end of the chapter. 


The supine is not much used, but is here mentioned wherever it 
or a perfect participle is known, as this is similarly formed. 


N.B. Where the English translation as given here, whether 737 
with or without a preposition, allows of the immediate addition of 
an object, the verb is transitive (though it may perhaps also be 
intransitive), e.g. arcesso, send for; ledo, hurt, are transitive. Where 
it requires the addition of an English preposition, the verb is 
intransitive, e.g. ndceo, be hurtful. 
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Present. Perfect. Supine. Pres. Stem. 
Infinitive. 
accerso. See arcesso. 738 
acuo, sharpen acui acittum acuére Aci- 
ago, do, drive égi actum agére ag- 


ddigo, Adégi, Adactum, adigére. So the other compounds, 

Except: cégo (cdégi, cdactum, cdgére), dégo, which has no perf. 
or supine, prédigo which has perf. only, and 

circumago, perago, which retain a in pres., &c. 

sitigo is really two words: perf. egi satis. 

aio, say aj- 

The following forms only are preserved, pres. ajo, ais, ait (ais, 

ait in Plaut.), ajunt. 


Imp. ajébam, &c. complete. In Plaut.and Ter. aibam. Pres. 
subj. ajas, ajat. The part. aiens is used only as adj. 


algeo, be cold alsi algére alg-é- 
The participle in compar. neut. alsius occurs in Cicero?. 

alo, nourish, raise Alvi altum alére al- 
&litum is found in post-Augustan writers. 

amicio, clothe amictum amicire amic-i- 


amicui and amixi are both said to have been used for perf. Fronto 
has inf. amicisse. 


ango, throttle, vex angére ang- 
Apiscor, fasten to one= aptum apisci ap-i- 
self, get - 
More usual in compound Adipiscor, Adeptus sum, Adipisci. See 
also ceepio. 
arceo, inclose, keep off arcui adj. artus arcére = arc~8- 


artus, only used as adj. confined, narrow: 
exerceo, exercise, exercui, exercitum, exercére. So also coerceo. 


arcesso, fetch, send arcessivi arcessitum arcessére on 
for arcess-i- 
Another form (perhaps of different origin: cf. Wilkins, Journ. 


of Phil. V1. p. 278 foll.) is aecerso. In pass. inf. arcessiri 
sometimes occurs. 


ardeo, be on fire arsi ardére ard-8- 
Fut. part. arsirus. 


arguo, charge (with argui argittum arguére argi- 
crime &c.) , 


1 A positive alsis (not alsus) would suit also alsia (Lucr. v. Tos). 
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argiitus, rare, except as adj. sharp. Fut. part. arguiturus (once 


in Sall.). 
: Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
audeo, dare ausum audére aud-é- 


ausus sum is used for perf., I have dared. ausus also (rarely) 
passive part. (Verg. Tac.). 
ave, imperat. Jail (in Quintilian’s time havé) also avéto, plur. avéte: 
inf. Avére. Martial has avé. 


aveo, Jong no perf. or sup. avére av-é- 

augeo, imcrease(trans.) auxi auctum augére aug-é- 
endow 

batuo, beat, fence batui batuére bati- 
(with a weapon) 

bibo, drink bibi bibére bib- 


-bito, go, only in compounds. 

Nonius quotes betere or betere from Pacuvius and Varro. 
abitere, interbitere, perbitere (—perire), rebitere are found 
in Plautus, 

cado, fall cécidi casum cadére  cad- 


occido, ‘occidi, occisum, occidére. The other compounds, 
except récido and (rarely) incido, have no supine. 


cxedo, fell, cut, slay c&cidi cesum cedére cad- 
occido, occidi, occisum, occidére. So all the compounds, 
caleo, be hot calui (calitirus) calére cal-é- 
calvor, play tricks (also as passive) calvi calv- 
Only in early writers for later calumnior. 
-cando, /ight, only in compounds. cand- 
e.g. accendo, accendi, accensum, accendére. 
cano, sing, play cécini (cantus cinére can- 
(on a harp &c.). subst.) 


concino, concinili, concentum, concinére. So occino (also once 
occecini), incino and precino. No perf. found of other com- 
pounds. 

capess- 

capess-1- 

capio, take cépi captum capére cap-i- 


concipio, concépi, conceptum, concipére. So the other com- 
pounds, except antecapio, antecepi, anteceptum, antecapére. 


eireo, bein want — carui (caritirus) cairére  car-é- 
caro, card (wool), very rare, carére car- 


16 


capesso, undertake capessivi capessitum odpessére | 
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‘ Pres. 
Present. Perfect, Supine, Infinitive, Stem, 
carpo, nibble, pluck carpsi carptum carpére carp- 
decerpo, decerpsi, decerptum, decerpére. So the other com- 
pounds, 
caveo, be ware, be cavi cautum civére ciy-é- 
ware of 
cavitum is written twice in a seventh century (U.C.) inscription. 
cédo, give way, yield cessi cessum cédére céd- 
up 


cédo, give, said to be old imperative 2nd per. sing. The plural 
cette (for cédite) only in early scenic poets. 


-cello, strike? only in compounds: celsus adj. high cell- 
percello (strike down), perciili, perculsus, percellére. 
excello (distinguish myself) has (in Gellius) a perf. excellui. Of 


antecello and precello no perf. or sup. are found. excelsus, 
precelsus, /ofty, are used as adj. 


censeo, count, recom- censui censum censére cens-6- 
mend 

cerno, sift, distin- crévi crétum cernére (cér- 
guish, decide, see certus, adj. sure cré- 


The meaning see is confined to pres., imp., and fut. tenses, 
decerno, decrévi, decrétum, decernére. So the other compounds. 
ciére {ci-8- 
-cire ‘(ci- 


The -i stem is rare in the simple verb: the -e stem rare in the 
compounds. accio makes (once) accitus; excio, excitus and 
excitus; concio, concitus, and (once) concitus; percio, percitus. 


cieo 


-cio | St" 4 civi citum 


cingo, gird cinxi cinctum cingére  cing- 
clango (rare) clang clangére clang- 
claudo, shut claust clausum claudére claud- 

concliido, concliisi, concliisum, concliidere. So the other com- 

pounds. 

clépo (old), steal _—clepsi cleptum clépére clép- 
clueo, be spoken of -clitum cluére clu-e- 

In Seneca (once) cluo. -clutus only in compound inclutus. 
cdlo, till, pay atten- cdlui cultum cdlére cél- 

tion to 


So the compounds excdlo, excélui, excultum, excdlére, but 
accdlo, incédlo have no supine. 

occitlo, Aide, occiilui, occultum, occiilere, is probably from a dif- 
ferent stem. 


ceenio. becin cep ceptum cepére  emn-i- 
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————————— ee 
‘Pres, ind. and subj. only in Plaut, Fut. cepiam in Cato. 
Imperf. subj. eepérem once in Ter. Otherwise only perfect 
stem in use. But ceptus and cepturus are also used. 
(Ceeptus sum often with a pass. infin.; but also cepi.) The 

verb is apparently from co-apio (apiscor). 


Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Tolistive, Stem. 
compesco. See pasco. 
conquinisco, crouch conquexi,old conquiniscére cf.§§ 631, 

and rare 635. 

consiilo, consult consilii consultum comnsilére consil- 
ebavo, cook coxi coctum céqvére cdqv- 
crédo. See do. 
erépo, rattle crépui crépitum crépare crép-d- 
cresco, grow crévi crétum crescére cré- 

Though eresco is intransitive, it has a part. crétus, sprung from. 
citbo, sie, Lie ill ciibili ciitbitum cibare  ciib-d- 

cubavi is occasionally found. 
cido, hammer ciidi cisum ciidére ciid- 


-cumbo, /ie, only in compounds, as strengthened form of citbo. 
accumbo, acciibui, acciibitum, accumbére. 


ciipio, desire ciipivi ciipitum ciipére cip-i- 
cupiret once in Lucr. 
curro, run cticurri cursum currére curr- 


The compounds frequently retain the reduplication, e.g. accii- 
eurri, déciicurri, exciicurri; more usually (in Cicero and Livy) 
drop it, e.g. accurri. 


déleo, See lino, 

depso, knead depsui depstum depsére deps- 

dico, say dixi dictum dicére dic- 

disco, /earn didici discére  dic- 
Compounds retain reduplication, e.g. édisco, /earn by heart, 

édidici. 

dispesco. See pasco. 

divido, divide divisi divisum dividére di-vid- 

do, give (see $726) dédi datum dare di- 


The half-compounds circumdo, surround, pessumdo, ruin, sa~ 
tisdo, satisfy, venumdo, expose to salc, follow do precisely. 
crédo, entrust, believe, vendo, sell, reddo, give back, and the com- 
pounds with monosyllabic prepositions have consonant stems: 
e.g. crédo, crédidi, créditum, crédére. So also accredo, accrédidi 
The compound with pre exists only in preditus, endued. 
16—2 
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The reduplication is retained in the compounds, except usually 
in abscondo. 


For the passives of vendo, perdo (except past part. and 
gerundive) veneo and (usually) pereo are used. 


Pres. 


Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
ddceo, teach ddcti doctum ddcére déc-é- 
ddleo, be in pain ddlui (ddlitiirus) ddlére dél-8- 
ddmo, tame démui démitum démare ddém-a- 
diico, draw, lead, = duxi ductum diicére diic- 

account 
édo, eat édi ésum édére éd- 
Supine sometimes essum. Comédo has also (rarely) comestum. 
émo, buy (orig. take) Emi emptum émére ém- 


Adimo, 4démi, ademptum. So other compounds, except 


(1) cd&mo (cdémi, coemptum), perémo, inter’mo, which re- 
tain e. 


(2) the earlier compounds cémo, démo, prémo, siimo, which 
make compsi, comptum, &c. 
80, go (see Ch. XXVIII.) ivi itum ire i 
Compounds always omit v (e.g. Adii), in 1st pers. perf., and 
usually in other persons of perfect and thence derived tenses. 
véneo, be for sale, is a compound of eo. It has no supine. 


exuo, strip off exui exiitum exuére eXu- 
(clothes, &c.) 

facesso, cause, make facessi facessitum facessére (facess- 
off facess-i- 

ficio, make, do féci factum facére fac-i- 


For the passive, in tenses formed from present stem, fio is used. 


proficio, make progress, proféci, préfectum, proficére. So the 
other compounds with prepositions. But calefacio being only 
half compound (§ 300) retains a. 


proficiscor, set out (on a journey), travel, prdfectum, préficisci. 


fallo, deceive, elude  f8felli falsum fallére fall- 
refello, refute, refelli, refellére. 

farcio, stuff farsi fartum farcire farc-i- 
réfercio, réfersi, réfertum, réfercire, So also differtus. 

fiteor, acknowledge fassum fatéri fat-é- 


confiteor, confessum, confitéri, So prdfiteor. diffiteor has no 
part. perf. 
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J Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
fatisco (fessus adj. (fatiscere .. 
fatiscor cay Smpe,, droop weary) fatiscr #t1-? 

defétiscor, defessum, defetisci. 
faveo, be favourable favi fautum favére fav-é- 
~fendo, strike, only in compounds, fend- 


defendo, ward off, guard, defendi, defensum, defendére. So also 
offendo, strike against. 


fério, strike (see ico) férire fér-i- 
(percussi, percussum are often used as perfect and supine.) 
féro (Ch. XXvIII.), (tili) (1atum) ferre fér- 
bring 
Perfect and supine are borrowed from tollo. 
afféro, attili, allatum, afferre; 
aufero, abstili, ablatum, auferre ; 
différo, distili, dilatum, differre; 
offéro, obtili oblatum, offerre ; 
référo, . réttuli, rélatum(or  réferre; 


rarely rellatum) 
réfert, it is of importance (probably for rei fert) is used as 


impersonal. 
sufféro, (sustinui) sufferre. 
sustili as perf. of suffero is rare. 


: fervi z 
ferveo, boil, glow  ) rani fervére ferv-é- 


A consonantal stem (e.g. fervit, fervére) frequent in pre-Aug. 


and Aug. poets. 
fidére fid- 


fido, trust fisum 
fisus sum is used for perf., I have trusted. 
figo, fix fixi fixum figére fig- 


fictus as past. participle in Varro, R. R. and Lucr. 


fio, become (see Ch. XXVIII.), fiéri fi- 
The compound infit, 4e begins, only in this one form (poetical). 


findo, cleave fidi fissum findére fid- 
fingo, form, invent finxi fictum fingére fig- 
fleo, weep flévi flétum flére fié- 
flecto, dend flexi flexum flectére _flect- 


-fligo, strike, only in compounds. 
affligo, strike against, knock down, afflixi, afflictum, afftigére. 
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So the other compounds, except profligo, put to rout, profligavi, 
profligatum, profligare. 


Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
fliio, flow fluxi fluére fligv- 
(fluxus, adj. /oose, fluctus, subst. a wave) 
fodio, dig fodi fossum fddére fod-i- 
Inf. fodiri, effodiri are found in the older language. 
fatur, be speaks fatum fari fa- 


The following only found: pres. ind. fatur; fut. fabor, fabitur; 
perf. fatus est; pluperf. fatus eram, erat; imper. fare, inf. 
fari; part. fantem, &c. (no nominative, except in phrase 
fans atque infans, Plaut.), fatus, fandus, and fatu. 

In compounds we have also -famur, -famini; -fabar, -farer, &c., 
and in comp. imperat. &c., prefato, prefamino. 


foveo, keep warm, fovi fotum fovére fov-8- 
cherish , 
frango, break in pieces frégi fractum frangére frag- 
Compounds as confringo, confrégi, confractum, confringére. 
frémo, roar, snort frémui frémitum frémére frém- 
: fressum 

frendo, gvash (with the teeth) i frendére frend- 
frictum x 

frico, rub frictii fricatum -™1°4re fric-a- 

frigeo, be cold frixi frigére frig-é- 

aes et ore frictum frigére  frig- 

fruor, enjoy myself fructum frui frugv- 


fruitum once (Ulpian), fut. part. fruitiirus once (Cic.). An 
old form fruniscor, frunitum is quoted from early writers. 


fiigio, flee, fly from  figi (fiigitirus) figére fiig-i- 
fulcio, prop fulsi fultum fulcire fulc-I- 
fulgeo, flash fulsi fulgére fulg-é- 


A consonantal stem e.g. fulgit, fulg’re is found in pre-Aug. 
poets; twice in Vergil. 


fundo, pour, rout fiidi fisum fundére fid- 
(an enemy) 
fungor, get quit, dis- functum fungi fung- 


charge myself (of an office, &c.) 
fuo, grow? see sum, Ch, XXVII. 
fiiris, thou ragest firére fiir- 


on es furit, furunt, furebas, furebat, furére, furens are 
ound. 


eS a a ee Ve 
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Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
gaudeo, be glad gavisum gaudére gavid-é- 

gavisus sum, I rejoiced 
gémo, sigh, groan = gemui gémitum  gémére gém- 
géro, carry, perform gessi gestum gérére gés- 
gigno, beget, produce génui génitum gignére gén- 

In old language (Lucr. Varr.), sometimes géno is found. 
glisco, savell, kindle gliscére  gli- 
glibo, peel gluptum glibére gliib- 
gradior, step gressum gradi grad-i- 


Compounds, as aggrédior, attack, aggressum, aggrédi. Inf. ag- 
grediri, progrediri, pres. aggredimur are found in Plaut. 


-gruo only in compounds. gru- 
congruo, agree, congrui, congruére. So also ingruo, impend. 
habeo, ave habui habitum habére hab-é 


So the compounds débeo, owe, debui, debitum, débére; prebeo, 
afford, prebui, prebitum, prebére (in Plautus dehibeo, pre- 
hibeo): prébeo (Lucr.) for prohibeo. 


hereo, stick intr. hesi hasum herére has-6- 
(or heer-é?) 
haurio, drain, draw hausi haustum haurire haus-i- 
(water) 


In Varr. once haurierint, Fut. part. haustirus (C. Fam. 6. 6. 
9) and hausirus, Verg. 4. Iv. 383; Stat. Ach. 1. 667; Sil. VII. 584, 
XVI. 11; and perhaps Sen, Ep. 51, 6, exhausurus. 


hisco, gape, open the mouth, to speak hiscére _hi- 
jaceo, lie jacui (jaciturus) jacére jac-é- 
jacio, cast jéci jactum jacére jac-i- 


abicio, abjéci, abjectum, abicére. So the other compounds (see 
§ 144). Dissicio for dis-jacio. 
porricio, offer (sacrifices), &c, porrectum, porricere (without perf.). 
ico (or icio?), strike ict ictum icére ic- 


Of the present (rare), only icit, icitur, icimur occurs: (fério is 
generally used instead). The perfect is often in MSS, written 


iecit. 
imbuo, steep, imbue imbui imbitum  imbuére imbi- 
4 incess-= 
incesso, attack incessivi incessére 9 cogs-i- 
indulgeo, yield, intr. indulsi indulgére indulg-é& 


(Indult-um &c. appears not to be used before the and or 3rd 
century or later. See Pref. p. xx.) 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem, 
induo, put on indui inditum induére indi- 
(clothes), &c. inqva- 
inquam, quoth inquii or inqvi- 


The following forms only occur. Pres. ind. inquam, inquis, 
inquit, inquimus, inquiunt. Fut. inquies, inquiet. Imperf. 


inquiebat. Perf. inquii, inquisti, inquit. Imperat. 2nd sing. 
inque, inquito, plur. inquite. 
Irascor, grow angry iratum irasci iré- 
iratus sum, I am angry: succensui, I was angry. 
jitbeo, bid jussi jussum jitbére jiib-é- 
jungo, yoke, join’ junxi junctum jungére jung- 
jaivo, help, delight javi jatum jivire jiiv-ad- 
fut. part. jivatiirus. Adjiivo has adjitirus. 
labor, slip, glide lapsum labi lab- 
< * (lacess- 
licesso, provoke lacessivi lacessitum lacessére jlacessi- 
-licio, entice. Only in compounds. laci- 


allicio, allexi, allectum, allicére. So illicio, pellicio. 
Glicio, élicui, élicitum, élicére. Prdlicio has no perfect or supine. 


ledo, strike (rare), lesi lesum ledére led- 
hurt 
collido, dash together, collisi, collisum, collidére. 
lambo, lick lambi (once) lambére lamb- 
langveo, be faint langvi langvére langv-é- 
lavatum 
lavo, wash lavi lautum livare  lav-a- 
1d6tum 


A consonantal stem (e.g. lavit, lavére, &c.) is frequent in pre- 
Augustan and Augustan poets. 


For compounds see luo. 


légo, pick up, choose, légi lectum 


read 
colligo, collect, collégi, collectum, colligére. So compounds 
generally; ; 
Except that (1) allégo, choose besides, perlégo, read through, 
preelégo, read to others, rélégo, read again, sublégo, pick up, 
substitute, retain e. 


légére lég- 


i Si 
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(2) dilego (or diligo), Jove, intelldgo, understand, neglégo, neg- 
lect, retain e and have perf. in -xi, e.g. neglexi. (Rarely 
intellégi, neglégi.) 

Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

ee 

libitum est 

Only used in 3rd pers. Rarely in plural. Also participle libens, 
(The stem vowel was in early times u; e.g. litbet.) 


libet, it pleases 


liceo, be on sale licui licitum licére _—lic-8- 
liceor, bid for licitus sum licéri lic-é- 
Sits 2 licuit ae ~ 
licet, it is permitted ne oak licére _— lic-8- 
Only used in 3rd pers. Rarely in plural. Lic&to, licens, licitus, 
also found. 
lingo, lick linctum lingére _ling- 
lino, besmear lévi litum linére li- 


livi is also found. 
In post-Augustan writers, we have linio, linivi, linitum, linire. 
déleo, b/ot out, delévi, delétum, delére, probably belong to this 


stem. 
linqvo, leave liqvi lingvére liqv- 
The compound, rélinqvo, réliqvi, rélictum, rélinqvére, is more 
usual. 
liqveo, be clear, fluid Viciti liqvére  liqv-é- 
liqvor, e/t, intr. liqvi liqv- 
ldqvor, speak lécitum léqvi loqv-= 
liiceo, be light, beam Yuxi liicére liic-é- 
Tido, sport luisi Tisum Tidére lid- 
liigeo, mourn, trans. luxi (luctus subs.) ligére = liig-é- 
luo, pay, expiate lui luére li- 


Compounds retain the original meaning, wash (Juo=lavo), and 
have past part. e.g. diluo, dilii, dilitum, diluére. 
-méniscor, only in compounds. mén- 
Only perfect stem (with present meaning) in use. Memini, / 
(noticed, Key; hence) remember. Imperative memento, me- 
mentote. 
comminiscor, devise, commentum, comminisci. So also réminis- 
cor, call to mind. 
mando, chew mandi (once) mansum mandére mand- 
maneo, remain,await mansi mansum manére man-é- 
émineo, project, éminui, éminére (no supine). 
immineo, impend, promineo, no perf. or supine. 
permineo is like maneo. 
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Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
médeor, be a remedy médéri méd-é- 
méreo, earn mérui méritum mérére mér-8- 
mergo, sink, trans. mersi mersum mergére merg- 

émergo, emerge, is intrans., but has part. perf. emersus, saving 
emerged. 
métior, measure mensum métiri mét-i- 
méto, mow messui (rare)messum métére mét- 
The perfect is found only in quotations from Cato and Cassius 
Hemina. 
métuo, fear métui métuére méti- 
métiitus, once in Lucret. 
mico, quiver, flash, micui micire mic-d- 


émico, émicii, fut. part. emicaturus. 
dimico, dimicdvi (dimicui twice in Ovid), dimicatum. 


mingo minxi mictum mingére wmig- 
Another form of the present is mejo. 

minuo, Jessen minui minitum minuére mint- 

misceo, mix miscul mixtum miscére misc-é- 
The supine is sometimes written mistum. 

miséreor, feel pity miséritum miséréri miser-é- 


misertum is rarely found. 


miséreo is very rare: miseret and (in early writers) miserétur, 
miserescit are used impersonally. 


mitto, /et go, send — mist missum mittére  mitt- 
mélo, grind molui mélitum mélére miél- 
moéneo, warn ménui modnitum mbnére mén-é- 
mordeo, dite mémordi  morsum mordére mord-s- 
morior, die mortiius sum mori mér-i- 


fut. part. mdritirus 
Inf. moriri, emoriri several times in Plaut. once in Ter. once in 


Ovid. 
midveo, move, trans. movi motum mdvére méby-é- 
mulceo, stroke mulsi mulsum mulcére mulc-8- 
Permuictus is also found besides the more usual permulsus, 
mulgeo, milk mulsi mulgére mulg-i- 


mulctu abl. in Varro. muletrum, milking-pail. 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
-mungo only in compound mung= 
émungo wipe (nose), Emunxi, émunctum, émungére. 
- nanctum nanc-i- 
nanciscor, gain pater mancisci ) 50. 


C. Gracchus is said to have used a future nanciam, 


nascor, be born natum nasci gna- 
Originally gnascor, whence agnatus, cognatus, prognatus. But 
énascor, énatiis. 
néco, fill nécavi nécitum nécdre néc-d- 


necui once in Phedrus and Ennius: énéco, stifle completely, 
énéciii and énécavi (both rare), énectum, énécare. 


necto, link together nexi nexum nectére nect- 
nexui is probably from nexo, nexére which is quoted from early 
writers. 

neo, spin névi nétum (Ulp.) nére né- 
neqveo. See qveo. 
“a . ‘ _( snows = ninxit ningére te ee 

; ; (nixum : y 
nitor, /ean, strive jnisum niti gnict 


fut. part. nisiirus: so also compounds. 


Originally gnitor, Aneel, from génu, knee. Nixus generally in 
sense of /eaning, nisus, striving. Conitor, adnitor, enitor 
have both forms frequently (in sense of bearing children always 
enixa). Innisus, obnisus, subnisus are infrequent: and in 
poetry all the compounds of nisus are rare. 


-niveo only in compound. nigv- 
coniveo, shut eyes, jer (both SR ee 
gunk, conixi{ rare) (no supine) cénivére 
ndceo, be hurtful nécui nécitum nocére néc-é- 
nosce, get to know novi, néotum noscére gnd- 


The perf. means got to know, and so know. 

notus only as adj. known: fut. part. is not used. 

agnosco, cognosco, have supines agnitum (fut. part. agnoturus 
once, Sall.), cognitum : 


ignosco, igndtum, fut. part. ignoturus (quoted from Cato and Cic.; 
ignosciturus from Piso): dignosco, internosco, have no supine. 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
niibo, put on aveil nupsi nuptum niibére niib- 


(as a bride), marry 
Part. nupta, married. 


-nuo, zod, only in compounds: but niitus is used as subst. nii- 
annuo, annui, annuére. 
abnuo has (once in quotation from Sall.) fut. part. abnuiturus. 


obliviscor (orig. cover with black), oblitum oblivisci ob-liv-i- 
Sorget 

occitlo, conceal. See cdlo. 

6di, I hate od- 

Only perfect stem with present meaning in use. Fut. part. 
dsirus. A perf. form odivi, once (used by M. Antony) 
Exosus, perosus, are used with an active meaning. 

-bleo, grow, is only used in compounds, and is a different word 

from 6leo, sve// (intrans.). 61-é- 

Abdleo, destroy, Abd1évi, Abdlitum, Abdlére. 

Abdlesco, decay, Abdlévi, no supine, abolescére. So also indlesco, 

Addlesco, grow up, Addlévi, Adolescére, adultus, adj. grow up. 

&ddleo (increase?), pile up (in sacrifice), (so sometimes used). 

obsdlesco, wear out, intr. obsdlévi, obsolescére, obsdlétus, adj. 
qorn out. So also exdlesco. 

dleo, sme// (intrans.) dlui dlére 61-8- 

A consonantal stem (olat, olant, subolat, preolat, olére) is 
found rarely in the comic poets. Here belongs 

rédoleo, give scent, smell of; and probably 

Addleo, make to smell, offer in sacrifice, burn, only in present 


stem (except adolevi quoted from Ennius and Cassius; and 
adulta from Valer. Antias), 


dportet, it behoves  dportuit dportére dport-s- 
Only used in 3rd pers. sing. 
oppérior. See -pério. 


ordior, commence, orsum ordiri ord-i- 
trans. 
drior, rise ortum oriri or-i 


fut. part. dritiirus: gerundive driundus used as adj. sprung from. 
Pres, ind. dréris, éritur, drimur, imperf. subj. orirer, orérer. 
The compound adorior has in pres. ind. adériris, adéritur. 


bvo, triumph bv-a- 
The only forms found are ovet, oviret, ovans, ovatus, ovandi. 
piciscor. See pango. 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 


peenitet, it repents penituit penitére pzenit-é- 
Rarely personal. pznitendum and (in quotations from Sall. and 
Acc.) peniturum (for penititurum?) are also found. Pzni- 
tens as adj. penitent. 
pando, spread out, pandi passum pandére { pand- 
open pad- 
Dispando has dispansum, dispessum. Expando, expansum, ‘The 
simple pansum once in Vitruvius. 


pango, fasten pégi aided pangére ey 


Panxi is found twice (in Ennius and Columella). 


compingo, compégi, compactum, compingére. So impingo. 

oppango, oppégi, oppactum, oppangére. Depango, repango also 
retain a. 

pac-isc-or, Jargain, pépigi, pactum pacisci pac- 

Compaciscor or compéciscor has compactum or compectum, 


In the x11 Tables paco (for pago), bargain, is found. 


parco, spare péperci parcére parc- 
Fut. part. parsurus. Plautus always, and Terence sometimes, 
has parsi. 


comperco, compersi, compercére. Imperco, reperco (or reparco) 
found in present only. 


pareo, appear, be 7 wa 
obedient parul (pariturus) parére par-8 
pario, get, bring forth pépéri partum pirére —par-i- 


Fut. part. pariturus. 
Parens, a parent, is an old participle of this verb. 


compério , ine ok arch 
compérior (rare)\» “““" tain, compéri, compertum, compérire. 
répério, find, reppéri, répertum, répérire. 


pasco, pasture, feed pavi pastum pascére pas- 
The active is rarely used of the animals feeding except in pres. 
participle. 


Dépasco follows pasco. 
Compesco (lit. pasture together’), confine, compescui, compesctre 
-(no supine). So dispesco (rare), separate. 
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Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. » Infinitive. Stem. 

patior, sufer passum pati pat-i- 
perpétior, perpessus sum, perpéti. 
paveo, quake with pavi pavére  pay-é- 
fear 

pecto, comb pexi (once) pexum pectére pect- 
pédo pépéedi pédére péd- 
pello, push, drive back pépili pulsum pellére _—pell- 


appello (esp. of a ship, put in), appili, appulsum, appellére. 
So the other compounds. Répello always has reppiili or 
répili. 
pendeo, ang, intr. pépendi pensum pendére pend-é- 
pendo, weigh, pay, pépendi pensum pendére pend- 
value 
originally sang, trans. So suspendo, hang up. 
-pério only in compounds, except peritus, sfilled. pér-i- 
Comp. periculum, zreipaw. 
apério (ab perio?), uncover, open, Apériii, Apertum, Apérire. 
expérior, fry, expertum, expériri. 
dpério (ob perio?), cover, dpériii, dpertum, dpérire. 
opperior, wait for, oppertum and opperitum, oppériri. 


: pétivi ~ pét- 

psto, seek, aim at se pétitum pétére ; pet-i- 

; piguit 
piget, it vexes pigicam eat pigére pig-e- 

Only used in grd pers. sing. The gerund and gerundive are also 

found. 
pingo, paint pinxi pictum pingére ae 
ea pound pinsui pinsitum pinsére pins- 
piso, pinsi pistum pisére pis- 


Pinsibant once in Ennius. Hence pinsitus, often in Columella’s 
prose, has perhaps i, Pinsui, pinsi occur once each. 


pliceo, be pleasing placui plaicitum placére  plac-é- 

plango, deat (esp. the planxi planctum  plangére plang- 
breast in grief) 

plaudo, clap (the plausi plausum  plaudére plaud- 


hands, &c.) 
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explodo (Aiss of, i.e. drive away by hissing), explési, expldsum, 
explédére. So the other compounds. applaudo does not 
change the vowel. 


: Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
plecto, strike, punish (rare except in passive) plectére _plect- 
-plecto, favine plexum -plectére plect- 


Only in perf. part. and compounds, which are always of depo- 
nent form, except in one or two instances of imperatives in 
pre-Ciceronian writers. 

amplector, faine oneself round, embrace, amplexum, amplecti. 
So complector. Of other compounds only participles, implexus, 
entwined, perplexus, entangled, are found. 


-pleo, f//, only in compounds plé- 
Compounds as compleo, complévi, complétum, complére. 
plico, fold plicitum plicdre _plic-4- 


(rare except in compounds) 
applico, apply, put (applicivi, applicitum, x 
in (to shore) applicui, applicitum, edeilcare 


So the other compounds: the pre-Augustan writers used almost 
always -avi, -atum. 


, (pluit 
luo, rain (plivit (frequent in Livy) piuére Plitv- 
polliiceo, offer in polluctum pollucére polliic-é- 
Sacrifice 
pono, place posui positum ponére po-si- 


Posivi frequent in Plautus; also in Cato. Posit, poseit (3rd 
pers. sing.) are also found in pre-Augustan inscriptions. 
Postum (simple and compound) is frequently found in poetry. 

posco, demand pdposci poscére  posc- 
Compounds retain reduplication, as dépdposci, expdposci. 

possideo. See sédeo. 

possum, be able potui (seeCh. XXVIII.) pdtesse pétes- 

potior, be master potitum potiri pot-i- 

In pres. ind. almost always potitur, potimur; imp. subj. potérer 
or potirer. In Plaut. inf. once poti: also act. perf. potivi. 


poto, drink potavi potum potare pot-a- 


Potatum is rare; fut. part. potaturus and poturus. 
potus, that has drunk. 


prandeo, dine prandi pransum prandére prand-é- 
pransus, having dined. 


- 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 


préhendo, /ay hold of préhendi préhensum préhendére prehend- 
Often contracted into prendo, &c. 


prémo, press pressi pressum prémére prém- 
comprimo, compressi, compressum, comprimére. So the other 
compounds. 
proficiscor. See facio. 
psallo, play on apsalli psallére psall- 
stringed -instrument 
; piduit ‘ 5 
piidet, it shames piidituim eat piidére pid-é 


puditurum and gerund and gerundive are also found. Pudens as 
adj. modest. 


pungo, prick piupigi punctum pungére 
Compounds have for perfect -punxi. 


pig- 
pung- 


Sande as ~ qvees- 
avero, seek, inquire aqvesivi qvesitum qverére | Sela 
conqviro, conqvisivi, conqvisitum, conqvirére. So the other 


compounds. 


In the rst pers. sing. and plur. there is an old colloquial form, 
qvzeso, qvestimus, prythee. 


avatio, shake, trans. qvassum qvaitére qvat-i- 

conciitio, concussi, concussum, conciitére. So the other com- 
pounds. 

aveo, be able(Ch. avivi avitum avire avi- 
XXVIII.) 

avéror, complain qvestum qvéri qvér- 

qviesco, rest aviévi qviétum qviescére qvi-é- 

ribo, rave (rare ) rabére rab- 

rado, scrape rasi rasum radére rad- 

rapio, snatch, hurry rapui raptum rapére rap-i- 


away, trans, ; 
arripio, arripui, arreptum, arripére. So the other compounds. 
ravio, be hoarse, _(ir-rauserit Cic.); (rausurus Lucil.) rav-i- 
once in Plaut. 
réfert. See féro 
régo, keep straight, rexi rectum régére rég- 
rule 


Compounds as arrigo, raise, arrexi, arrectum, arrigére. 
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é Except pergo, continue, perrexi, perrectum, pergére, 
whence expergiscor (begin to stretch myself out), awake myself, 
experrectum (expergitum in Lucil. Lucr.). - 


surgo (sub-rego) rise, surrexi, surrectum, surgére. 


Pres, 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive, Stem. 
reor, think ratum réri ra- 
reor has no present part. 
Yépo, creep repsi reptum répére rép- 
rideo, smile, laugh _risi risum ridére rid-6 
ringor, shew the teeth, (zictussubs.) ringi rig- 
snarl 
Todo, guaw rosi rosum rodére rod- 
riido, roar, bray ridivi (rare) ridére sb. 
Persius has riidere. 
rumpo, break ripi ruptum rumpére riip- 


In Plautus the m is sometimes retained, e.g. dirrumptum, cor- 
rumptor (subs.). 
ruo, tumble, dash rui -ritum ruére rii- 


Generally intrans. The past part. found only in phrase rita cesa 
(has i long, according to Varro, but in compounds it is 
always short; e.g. diritum). 


fut. part. (post-Augustan) ruiturus. 


sepio, hedge in seepsi septum seepire seep-i- 
salio salitum sal-i- 
ot salt catenin sallére | sails 


An inf. salire is not certain. Nor is the quantity of the first 
two syllables in salitum. Both forms of the verb are found 
in MSS. with 1 and IL 
salio, /eap sali (saltus salire sal-i- 
subst.) 
Desilio, desilui, desilire. So the other compounds, 
The forms salivi, salii are rare both in simple and compounds. 
sdlve, Aail! also salvéte inf. salvére and fut. salvébis. (The present 
salveo once in Plautus, perhaps in joke, salve being probably 
originally an adverb.) 
sancio, ballow,ordain sanxi sanctum sancire  sane-i- 
sancitum (rarely). Sancierat is quoted from Pompon. Secundus. 
17 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
sapio, ave a savour sipivi sapére sap-i- 


of, be wise 
desipio, be foolish, no perf. or sup., desipére. 
résipisco, recover senses, résipti and résipivi, résipiscére. 


sarcio, patch sarsi sartum sarcire sarc-i- 

sario, hoe sarui (once) saritum sarire sar-i- 
Also written sarrio. Perf. also sarivi. 

sarpo, ‘rim sarptum sarpére sarp- 

scaibo, scratch sceabi (rare) scabére  scab- 

scalpo, scrape scalpsi scalptum scalpére  scalp- 


Compounds follow seulpo. 
scando, climb scandi scansum scandére scand- 
ascendo, ascendi, ascensum, ascendére. So the other compounds. 
scindo, tear, cut scidi scissum scindére scid- 
A perfect scicidi is quoted from Nevius, Attius, &c. 
Exscindo has no perfect. ‘The other compounds follow scindo. 


scisco, enact scivi scitum sciscére  sci- 
A strengthened form of scio. 


scribo, write scripsi scriptum _ scribére —_scrib- 
sculpo, carve in stone, sculpsi sculptum sculpére sculp- 
OCe, 


Another form of scalpo. 


séco, cut sécui sectum sécare séc-a- 
fut. part. sécdtirus (once in Colum.). 


sédeo, sit sédi sSessum sédére séd-é- 


Possideo, occupy, possédi, possessum, possidére. So the other 
compounds, except sitpersedeo, refrain, circumsédeo, which do 
not change the e. Dissideo, preesideo have no supine. 


sentio, feel, think sensi sensum sentire sent-i- 
Assentior, assensus sum, is used as deponent (besides assentio). 


séptlio, bury sépélivi sépultum sépélire sépél-i- 

séqvor, follow séciitum séqvi séqv- 

séro, sow, plant sévi situm sérére sa- 

séro, link together (serta, sérére sire 
garlands). 


Compounds as conséro, consériii, consertum, consérére, 
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Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
serpo, craw/ serpsi serptum serpére serp- 

Another form of répo, Cf. Greek éprro. 
sido, settle, intr. sidi sidére sid- 

sédi and sessum from sédeo are the usual perfect and supine, 

and so the compounds. 

sino, put, eave, suffer sivi situm sinére si- 


In subj. perf. sirim, siris, sirit, sirint. 


Désino, désii in post-Augustan writers (desisti, desiit, pluperf. 
désiéram, perf. subj. désiérim), désitum, désinére. (Cicero 
and Cesar generally use destiti for perf.) 


Désitus sum used before a passive infin. I ceased. 
sisto, set, stay, trans. stiti (rare) statum sistére  std- 


desisto, destiti, destitum, desistere. So the compounds, all in- 
transitive. The reduplication is retained. Sisto is rarely intrans. 
and then has perf. stéti (from sto). So also circumstéti. 


sdleo, be wont solitum sdlére 861-6- 
Perf, sdlitus sum, I was accustomed. 


solvo, Joose, pay solvi sdlitum solvére solv- 
Sometimes in Augustan poets s6élui. 


sdno, sound sénui sénitum séndre sdon-d- 
fut. part. séna@tirus (once in Hor.). In prex-Augustan poets 
sometimes sonére, sonit, sonunt. 


sorbeo, sup up, sorbui (sorbitio, sorbére sorb-t- 
suck in subst.) 
absorbeo, absorbui, absorbére. So other compounds. Rarely a 
perfect (post-Augustan) in si; absorpsi, exsorpsi. 


spargo, scatter, be- sparsi sparsum spargére sparg- 
sprinkle. 
Compounds as conspergo, conspersi, conspersum, conspergére. 
spécio, /ook, only in Plautus. (But spicio Plaut. Mi/.) spéc-i- 
aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, aspicere. So the other compounds. 


spér- 


sperno, reject, despise SpYrévi sprétum spernére , apie 


17—2 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
spondeo, pledge spopondi  sponsum spondére spond-é- 
oneself 
Despopondi twice in Plautus. 
SpUo, spit spui spitum spuére spil- 
stétuo, set-up, setile statui stititum staituére stati- 
(with oneself) 
sterno, throw on the stravi stratum sternére } a 
ground, cover 
sternuo, szeexe sternui sternuére sterni- 
sterto, sore stertui stertére  stert- 
stingvo (rare), star, stingvére stingy- 
extinguish 
Exstingvo, exstinxi, exstinctum, exstingvére. So the other 
compounds. 
sto, stand stéti statum stare sta- 


Fut. part. staturus in Lucan. 

Presto, be superior, show, warrant, prestiti, prestatum (also 
prestitum), prestare. ‘The other compounds have fut. part. 
-staturus (constaturus Luc. Mart., perstéturus Stat.) but no 
supine: disto, has no perf. or supine: those with disyllabic 
prepositions retain e in the perf. (e.g. cireumstéti). 


strépo, make adin  strépui strépitum strépére  strép- 
strideo, Aiss, screech stridi stridére strid-é- 


A consonantal form (e.g. stridunt, stridére) is found in Augus- 
tan poets; also Plin. Epist. 


stringo, strip, graze, strinxi strictum stringére (strig- 
draw tight string- 
struo, heap up, build struxi structum  struere  striigy- 
svadeo, recommend  svasi svasum svadére svad-é- 
SVvesco, accustom one= svévi svétum svescére své- 
self 
An old form of present indic. rst pers. plur. suémus (as from 
sued). 
sigo, suck suxi suctum sigére siig- 
sum, be see Ch. XXVII. esse és- 
suo, sow, stitch sui sittum suére sil- 
taceo, be silent tacui tacitum tacére taic-8- 
teadet, it wearieth  tesum est ted-é- 


For perf. pertasum est is more common. Tadescit, obta- 
descit, perteedescit, disteedet are also used impersonally. 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
tango, touch tétigi tactum tangére tag- 


Attingo, attigi, attactum, attingére. So the other compounds. 
In Plautus rarely tago, attigo. 


tégo, cover texi tectum tégére tég- 
temno, despise tempsi temptum temnére tem- 
tendo, stretch, tend tétendi tentum tendére tend- 


In post-Augustan writers sometimes ténsum. Compounds have 
-ténsum occasionally. 
téneo, hold ténui tentum(rare)ténére — ten-é- 
Perfect tetini is quoted from Pacuvius and Accius. 


Supine and cognate forms are little used, except in the com- 
pounds, detinéo, obtineo, and rétineo. Contentus only as adj. 
content. 


détineo, détinui, détentum, détinére. So the other compounds. 


terreo, frighten terrui territum terrére _ térr-é- 
tergeo, wipe tersi tersum tergére terg-é- 
A consonantal stem (e.g. tergit, terguntur) is also found some- 
times. 
= - § tér- 
téro, rub trivi tritum térére ) tri- 
attéruisse in Tibull. (once). 
texo, weave textii textum = texére tex- 
tingo 7 fuxt tingére F 
tingvo, ap, de : pine ages ea 


tollo, /ift up, remove (sustuli)  (sublatum) tollére _toll- 


tili (in pre-August. poets tétili, in some old inscriptions toli) and 

latum (for tlatum) are the proper perf. and supine: but as 

these are taken by féro, tollo takes the perf. and supine of its 
compound sustollo. 


The compounds have no perf. or supine. 


tondeo, shear tdtondi tonsum tondére tond-é- 
téno, thunder ténui tonitum tondre  ton-d- 
inténo has part. inténatus (once Hor.). The other compounds 
follow téno. 


torqveo, twist, whirl torsi tortum toravére torqv-é- 
torres, roast torrui tostum torrére tors-é- 
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Pres. 


Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 
traho, drag traxi tractum trahére trah- 
trémo, tremble tremui trémére trém- 
tribuo, assign, grant tribui tribitum tribuére tribi- 
triido, thrust trisi trisum tridére trid- 
tiiéor, /ook at, protect parba tuéri tu-é- 


tiitus, adj. safe. 


Titatus sum (from tutor) is generally used as perfect; tiitus or 
(post-Augustan) tuitus sum are rare. Contueor, intueor 
have (post-Augustan) contiiitus, intiitus sum. A present 
with stem in -u (e.g. tuimur, contuor, &c.), is frequent in 
pre-August. poets and Seneca’s tragedies. 


tisum 


tundo, thump titidi encaaet 


tundére tiid- 

_ Contundo, contidi, contiisum, contundére. So pertundo. Ob- 
tundo, retundo have both -tunsum and -tiisum. Perfect of 
retundo always retundi. 


turgeo, savell tursi turgére  turg-é- 

tursi is quoted from Ennius (once); obtursi from Lucilius 
(once). 

vado, go vidére  vad- 
Invado, invasi, invisum, invadére. So other compounds. 

vileo, be strong valui (valitiirus) valére -val-é- 

végeo, stir up (old word) (végétus végére vég-é- 

adj.) 

vého, carry vexi vectum véhére véh- 
Pres. part. and gerund also used intransitively, riding. 

vello, pull, pluck velli vulsum vellére —_ vell- 


Vulsi both in simple and compounds is sometimes found in 
post-Augustan writers. 


vendo, se//. See do. 
véneo, be sold. See eo. 


vénio, come veni ventum vénire vén-i- 
véreor, be aaved at véritum véréri vér-e- 
vergo, incline vergére  verg- 
verro, brush verri (rare) versum verrére  verr- 
verto, turn verti versum vertére  vert- 


So the compounds generally, but 
divertor, put up (at an inn), diverti (perf.), diversum, diverti (inf.) 
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révertor, return, perf. reverti, reversum, reverti (inf.), rever- 
sus, having returned. : 


prevertor, attend to first, is entirely deponent: preverto, be 
beforehand with, is very rare. 


2 Pres. 

Present, Perfect. Supine. Infinitive, Stem. 
vescor, feed oneself vesci vesc- 
véto, forbid vétii vétitum vétare vét-a- 


Persius has a perfect vetavi. Plautus has an older form vito, 
votui, votitus. ; 


Video, see vidi visum vidére vid-é- 
videor, visum, vidéri, very common in sense of: seevz. 

vieo, plait (twigs, &c.) vietum viére vi-é- 
part. viétus (Ter. Lucr., but viétus, Hor.), shrivelled. 


vincio, Lind vinxi vinctum vincire vine-i- 
vinco, conquer vici victum vincére vic- 
viso, visit visi visére vis- 
vivo, dive vixi victum vivére vigv- 
ulciscor, avenge one- ultum ulcisci ulc- 
self on, avenge . 
co) ére 

Saar grease unxi unctum a ungy- 
volo, will volui velle vol- 


So its compounds ndlo, malo; see Ch. XXVIII. 


volvo, rofl volvi volitum volvére volv- 


Sometimes volui in Augustan poets. 


vémo, vomit vomui vomitum vémére vom- 
voveo, vow vovi votum vovére vov-6- 
urgeo, push, press ursi urgére urg-é- 
aro, durn ussi ustum irére iis- 


Combiiro, combussi, combustum, combiirére, isa compound of com 
with an older form buro, seen in bustum, tomb. 


Other compounds (exiro, &c.) follow the usual form. 


fitor, avail oneself, fisum titi iit- 
make use 
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[Book IZ. 


The following verbs also have no perfect or supine. 


(1) e- verbs: 
eegreo, be sick frondeo, be in leaf 
albeo, be white h&heo, be blunt 


aveo, be greedy lacteo, be a suckling, 
have milk 


calveo, Je bald _liveo, be bluish pale 
cineo, be hoary _ miaceo, be lean 
flaveo, be yellow mereo, grieve 
foeteo, stink miiceo. be mouldy 


(2) 1+ verbs: 
cxcutio, be blind  pririo, itch for 


dementio, rave singultio, sob 


glocio, cluck 


polleo, be powerful 
renideo, shine 
seateo, bubble forth 


splendeo, be bright 
squaleo, be rough 
tabeo, waste away 
timeo, de wet 


ineptio, be silly 
desideratives 
cenatirio, fave an 
appetite 
emptiirio, wish to buy 
partiirio, be in labour 
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CHAPTER I. 
ELEMENTS OF WORD-FORMATION. 


Worps are formed either directly from roots or from other 74¢ 
words. ‘The elements of formation are four: reduplication, internal 
change, addition of suffixes, combination of two or more words into one. 
Two or more of these modes of formation may be called into use 
in forming a word; and especially, almost all words, whatever other 
change the root may have undergone, exhibit some suffix or other. 


i. Reduplication is the repetition of the root syllable, either to 7, 
express repeated action or simply to give additional emphasis to the 
root. In Latin there appear but few instances of reduplication., 
The following are probably such: 


x. Reduplication of a closed syllable: 

bar-bar-us, foreign (from BapBapos); car-cer (n.), a prison, a 
barrier (for the vowel cf. § 204. 2); cin-cin-nus, a cur/ (comp. 
kikwvos); eur-ciil-io, a weevil (for the change of liquid cf. § 185. 2); 
fur-fur (m.), 4ran; gur-gitl-io, the windpipe (cf. § 852); marmor 
(n.), marble; mur-mur (n.), a murmur (comp. poppdpew) ; quisquis, 
whosoever; tin-tin-dre, to tinkle (cf. § 646); tur-tur (m.f.), a 
dove; ti-il-a, a screech-owl; tl-til-are, to how/, wail (comp. dd-oA- 
v¢ew). Similarly per-per-am (adv.), badly (§ 526). 

2. Reduplication of an open syllable; or rather, of the initial 
consonant, with a vowel appended: 

bi-bére, to drink; ci-cada, a grasshopper; ci-citrix (f.), a scar; 
ci-cer (n.), chichpease; ci-cénia, a stork; cictr, tame; ci-cita, 
hemlock; cécus (qvoqvus), a cook; cii-ciilus, a cuckoo (comp. koxkvé) ; 
cii-cimis (m.), a cucumber; cit-curbita, a gourd; jé-jinus, fasting; 


1 In this book much use has been made of the lists in Leo Meyer’s 
Vergleich. Gram. (t861—1865) especially the second volume. Cor- 
responding Greek words have been usually taken from Curtius (see 


above, p- 24 0.) ; 
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mamma, a breast; mé-mor, mindful; pa-paver (n.), a poppy; pa-pilla 
(diminutive of an assumed papa), a teat; pi-pire, to chirp; pb-pilus, 
a people; avi-sqvilie, refuse (comp. xo-oxvA-paria, and for the 
omission of s § 193); sii-surrus, a whisper (comp. odpife v); ti- 
tillare, to tickle; ti-tibare, to stumble. 

For the use of reduplication to form the present stem of verbs 
see § 628; and to form the perfect stem, § 665 sqq. 


ii. Internal change is frequently found accompanying the addi- 742 


tion of suffixes, or composition, but is then due mainly to the 
consequent shifting of the accent, or to the influence of neighbour- 
ing consonants. ‘The usual changes have been set forth in Book I. 
There appear to be but few instances in Latin, in which there is 
clear evidence of internal change being employed as the main element 
in the formation of a word. Compare however, e.g. téga with 
tég-Sre; séd-es with séd-ére; fides with fidére; prdc-us with préc- 
ari (§§ 233. 1, 234. 5, &c.)}; diic-ere with diic- (dux); dicere with 
malédicus, &c.; vdc-, nom. vox, with vidcare. For the change of 
vowel in forming the perfect tense see § 668. 


But if, as is probable, the primary form of roots admits of short 
vowels only, then all instances of (apparent) roots with long vowels 
fall under this head (unless the long vowel is a compensation for 
omitted consonants); e.g. lux, pax, &c., seribere, liidere, &c. 


iii. Suffixes are of three kinds: (1) Suffixes of inflexion, (2) stem- 
suffixes (included under inflexions in Book II.), (3) derivative suffixes. 


(21) Suffixes of inflexion are those which are employed to form 
the several cases and numbers of nouns, and the persons, moods, 
tenses, voice, &c. of verbs. 


(2) Stem-suffixes are those which form the distinguishing marks 
of the several declensions of nouns, and the several conjugations 
(or classes) of verbs, In nouns of the first class they are a, e, 0; 
in nouns of the second class u, i or e; in verbs a, u, e, i. A large 
class of nouns, and the most primitive verbs, have no stem-suffix. 


The application of the stem-suffixes in Latin nouns coincides to 
a large extent with the distinction of gender: in verbs it coincides, at 
least as regards the a and e stems, to a noticeable degree with the 
distinction of transitive and intransitive action. The absence of 
a stem-suffix in many nouns is the result of the shifting of the 
accent, and consequent slurring of the end of the word, the conso- 
nant stem being thus reduced by one syllable from what was, or 
would otherwise have been, their full form (with a stem-suffix) ; 
e.g. preceps for precipits, &c. In other nouns of the same class 
(consonant stems) there appears to be no clear ground for assuming 
the previous existence of a stem-suffix. (A similar loss or weaken- 
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ing of the stem-suffix is held by Corssen! to have occurred in the 
consonant verbs, regis, regit, regere, &c., being properly divided 
regi-s, regi-t, regé-re, Xc. for earlier raga-sa, raga-ta, &c.) 

Many noun-stems and many verb-stems are apparently formed 
directly from the root by the addition of these stem-suffixes. In 
some a reduplication or an internal change, especially of the vowel, 
occurs also. ‘The formation of one word, compound or simple, 
from another is often effected by the substitution of the stem-suffiix 
appropriate to one part of speech for that appropriate to another. 

Words of simple form which contain no known derivative suffix 
are presumably formed in this way directly from the root. Instances 
may be collected from the lists given in this book. 


The following are examples of the formation of nouns from 744 
roots or from other words by the addition or substitution of no 
other than a stem-suffix. The majority of verbs are so formed 
(see Chap. x.). 

A. advéna, a stranger (adveni-re) ; conviva, a guest (conviv-ére) ; 
funda, a sling (fund-ére); méla, a mill (mél-ére); scriba, a clerk 
(serib-ére); téga, a cloak (tég-ére); traha, a sledge (trah-ére). 

0. ahenobarbus, bronze-beard (barba-); condus, a store-keeper 
(cond-ére) ; céqvus, a cook (céqv-ére) ; fidus, trusty (fid-ére, fide-s) ; 
jugum, a yoke (comp. jungére) ; mergus, a diver (merg-ére) ; nescius, 
ignorant (nesci-re); profigus, deserting (préfiigé-re); promus, a 
butler (prom-éré); régus, a funeral pile (rég-ére, comp. erigére, to 
erect); sdnus, a sound (sdn-ére and sdnare). 

U. adcus, a needle (&c-, comp. ac-u-ére); currus, a chariot 
(curr-ére) ; démus, a house (comp. d€y-ewv, to build, ddmare, to tame). 

I(or£). abnormis, abnormal (norma-) ; bilingvis, two-tongued 
(lingva); niibes, a cloud (nitb-ére, to cover, comp. véd-os); ries, 
a rock (rump-ére, to break); sédes, a seat (séd-6re); véhes, a cartload 
(véh-ére). 

[ Without stem-suffix. dux, a /eader (diic- comp. dic-ére); incus, 
an anvil (incid-ére); obex, a bolt (obicé-re); planipes, flatfooted 
(wéa-).] 

(3) Derivative suffixes are those additions (not being recogni- 
sable roots) which are interposed between the root and the stem- 
suffix; or, when there is no stem-suffix, between the root and the 
suffix of inflexion. If they are themselves recognisable as roots, 
the formation of the word belongs to the sphere of 


(iv) Composition (which is treated of in Chapter x1.). 
Interjections, some of which are words, some mere natural 
sounds, will be enumerated in the last Chapter. 


1 Ausspraché, I. 50, foll, ed. 2. 
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CHAPTER II. 


DERIVATIVE SUFFIXES. 


DERIVATIVE suffixes may originally have been words, but are 745 
now merely sounds or combinations of sounds which have no 
separate use or separate meaning, but modify the meaning of the 
word to which they are suffixed. ‘The same suffix does not usually 
express precisely the same modifications, and different suffixes often 
seem to have the same effect: compare -tiidén, -tia, -tat, &c. Fre- 
quently indeed: the use of a suffix may have proceeded from a fan- 
cied or imperfectly apprehended analogy; and the ending of a word, 
which is partly composed of stem-consonants or stem-vowels, and 
partly of a suffix, has been apparently taken for an entire suffix, and 
as such applied to other stems. Compare montanus, § 830, mon- 
tuosus, §814. Sometimes the sense of the suffix has been obscured, 
and a further suffix is added to realize what the former suffix once 
expressed; e.g. puella is diminutive of puera, but afterwards sup- 
planted puera as the ordinary term for a girl, and thus puellula was 
formed for a /ittle or very young girl. ‘ 


A light vowel, 5, i, 8, more frequently i, is often found between 746 
the last consonant of the stem and the suffix. Its origin is not 
clear. Sometimes it appears to be part of the suffix; e.g. -&¢ (-ic) 
in sénex, pimex, &c.; more frequently it appears to be the stem- 
suffix weakened; e.g. candidus from cande- (see the words given in 
§ 816), altitiido from alto-; sometimes it appears to owe its birth 
to analogy with other words; sometimes to a desire to ease the pro- 
nunciation, or avoid the destructive effect of contiguous consonants; 
or even to render possible the use of the word in verse. It is 
indeed possible that it may be an expression of the slight sound 
occasioned by opening the organs, in order fully to articulate the 
final consonant (cf. § 9). 


It has most frequently been treated in the following lists as the 
weakened stem-suffix; but its occurrence in words formed from 
consonant stems is by no means unusual, and seems to conflict with 
this theory of its origin. If these consonant stems are the stunted 
remnants of forms which originally were vowel stems, this weak- 
ened vowel may be the relic of the fuller form. (So in French the 
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final t of the Latin 3rd pers. sing. is preserved only before a vowel; 
e.g. a-t-il, and its meaning lost to the popular consciousness). If 
otherwise, one of the other explanations must be resorted to. 


The long vowel, found not uncommonly in the same part of 
a derivative, is sometimes part of the suffix; e.g. dum-étum for 
dum-ec-tum; sometimes due to contraction of the stem-suffix with 
a short initial vowel of the suffix; e.g. the suffix -ino appended to 
the stems Roma-, divo-, tribu-, mari-, ége- gives Romanus, divinus, 
tribiinus, marinus, egénus: the suffix -ili appended to ancéra-, 
tribu-, fide-, civi- gives ancoralis, tribiilis, fidélis, civilis. Some- 
times it is due to following a false analogy; e.g. mont-dnus, anser-i- 
nus, &c., virgin-dlis, rég-alis, &c.1 


In other respects the ordinary laws of consonant and vowel 
changes (given in Book I.) are observed. 


In the following lists many words, which so far as our know- 
ledge goes are primitive, are given along with the derivatives, partly 
because of the difficulty and consequently arbitrary nature of an 
attempt to separate them, partly because, as was said above, the 
ending of a primitive word appears sometimes to have been sup- 
posed to be a suffix, and consequently to have been applied as a 
suffix in the formation of other words. ‘The word-endings there- 
fore, under which the Latin words are here arranged, are not 
necessarily, though they are usually (except as regards a long initial 
vowel, cf. § 747), suffixes. 


These suffixes are sometimes simple, i.e. consisting of a single 
vowel, or a single consonant with a vowel; sometimes compound, 
i.e. consisting of two consonants with one or two vowels. Com- 
pound suffixes are usually the result of adding a suffix to a stem 
which is itself a derivative; but sometimes the suffix, though origi- 
nally compound, has come to be treated as if it were a simple suffix; 
e.g. -uncitlo: sometimes it may be really a word which has ceased 
to be used separately, and only appears now to be suffixal; e.g. 
-ginta, § 794, and perhaps -gno, -ménio, -cinio, &c. 


The primary arrangement of noun-endings is according to the 
consonant or vowel which immediately precedes either the stem- 
suffix, or, in consonant nouns, the suffix of inflexions. Subordinately 
to this, first come all word-endings which have the stem-suffix of 
nouns of the first class (0 being used, for convenience sake, as 
inclusive of a); secondly, word-endings of the second class. ‘The 
simplest endings, among which are those beginning with short 
vowels, are put first; then such compound endings as have a conso~ 


1 Key, Lat. Gr. §§ 227. 232. 
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nant before the same short vowel; then simple endings with long 
vowels; lastly, compound endings with the same long vowel. The 
order of the consonants and vowels is the same as in Books I. and II.: 
the order of the words is alphabetical. 


The lists are intended. to be fairly complete, except in those 
classes of derivatives which contain too numerous instances to be 
conveniently or usefully given. Of these a full and typical selection 
is given. But the lists do not as a rule, though they do sometimes, 
contain, 


(1) Words found only in writers later than Suetonius. 


(2) Words only quoted by Nonius or Festus, or other gram- 
marians, and some others of early or rare use. 


(3) Words (especially technical or scientific words), found 
only and seldom in Cato, Varro, Vitruvius, Celsus, Pliny the elder, 
Columella, Petronius. Many such are however given. 

: (4) Compounds with prepositions, if the simple form is also 
ound, 


(5) Words borrowed from the Greek. 


CHAPTER III. 
LABIAL NOUN-STEMS. 
i, Stems ending in =-po, -pi, -p. 


-po 1. Adjectives: crispus, curling; lippus, blear-eyed; obstipus, 75° 
bent. 


2. Substantives: 


(a) Masculine: capus, a capon; cippus, a post or upright block; 
lipus, a wolf (comp. dvxos, § 66); napus, a turnip; pipus, a boy; 
rumpus (Varr.), a vine branch; scipus, a stem (comp. scdp2, scipio, 
okhr-rTpov); scirpus, a rush; scriipus, a rough stone (scripulus more 
common); stloppus, @ s/ap; struppus, a cord (from otpodos ?); 
verpus, @ circumcised man. 


popa, a sacrificing priest (i.e. edava, cf. § 118); Agrippa. 
(4) Femininé: alapa, a slap; copa, a barmaid (comp. caupo, 


kamndos); culpa, a fault; citpa, a tub; lappa, a bur ; mappa (a Punic 
word according to Quint.), @ napkin; népa, a scorpion (African 
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word?); pulpa, fleshy substance; papa, a girl; ripa, a stream bank; 

scOpe (pl.), twigs (see scapus); sipa, must boiled down to a third 

(comp. dros); stuppa, tow (comp. crumreiov); talpa (rarely m.), 

a mole; vappa, flat wine (comp. vap-or, vap-idus); vespa, a wasp 

(comp. od7é). 

(c) Neuter: gausipum, a frieze cloth (cf. § 410); palpum, 

stroking (only found in acc. and abl.); rapum, a turnip. 

-pho lympha, wafer (comp. wun). 

-pi apis (f.), a bee (comp. éeumis, a gnat); expe (n.), an 
onion; copis, plentiful (com, dp-; comp. inops); puppis 
(f.), a ship’s stern; riipes (f.), a rock (rump-ére); szpes 
(f.), a hedge (comp. onxos, § 66); stirps (f.), a stock; 
turpis, foul; volpes (f.), a fox (comp. dddm-n&). 

-p Adeps (m. f.), fat (comp. Greuha, ointment, cf. § 174. 4); 
daps (f.), a banquet (comp. Samrew to devour, Samay, 

deixvov); ops (f.), help (comp. adp-evos); stips, a small gift in coin. 


Compound stem-ending: only piilo, § 360. 


ii. Stems ending in -bo, -bi, -b. 


-bo 1. Adjectives: acer-bus, unripe, bitter (comp. aceri-, dcies, 
&c.); albus, white; balbus, /isping; gibbus, humped 
(comp. kvm-rewy); orbus, bereft (comp. dpd-avos); Pro- 
bus, Aonest; stiper-bus, haughty (sper). 

2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: barbus, a barbel; bulbus, a bulb (BodBds); 
cibus, food; célumbus (also columba, f.), a pigeon; gldbus, a ball; 
limbus, a border or fringe; Iumbus, a /oin; mor-bus, disease (mbr-i) ; 
nimbus, a rain-cloud (comp. vép-os, niibes); ribus, a bramble; 
tiibus, a pipe. : 

Galba (see Suet. Galb. 3; some compare Germ. gelb, yellow); 
scrib-a, a clerk (scrib-ére, § 744). 


(4) Feminine: barba, a beard; faba, a bean; gléba or gleba, a sod; 
herba, grass (comp. ferre, hopBy, hépew, and § 134); jiba, a mane; 
obba, a beaker; teba, a hill (old Beet word); sorbus, a service- 
tree; tiba, a trumpet (comp. tiibus); turba, a crowd (comp. 
tur-ma). F 

(c) Neuter: lbum, a cake; plumbum, /ead (comp. poAvB6dos)}; 
sébum, fat; sorbum, a service-berry; tabum, corrupt matter; ver- 
bum, a word (comp. Fep-, épeiv, § 91). 
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-bi corbis (m. f.), a basket; labes (f.), a spot (comp. An, 
outrage); nitbes (f.), a cloud (comp. n&bila, véd-os); 
orbis (m.), a round; palumbes (m. f.), a dove (comp. célumbus 
and § 66); plebs (f.), the common people (comp. plé-nus, pd-pil-us, 
mAn-bis, &c.); piibes (f.), hair of commencing manhood; scdbis (f.), 
Sawdust (sc&ib-ére); scrébis (m. f.), a ditch; tabes (f. § 411), 
decaying matter (comp. 7-kewv); urbs (f.), a city (comp. orbis). 


-b celebs (adj.), unmarried. 


Compound stem-endings: -bundo, § 818; -biilo, -bili, -tibili, 
§§ 861, 875, 876; -béro, -béri, §§ 886, gor; -brio, § 941. 


ili. Stems ending in -mo, -mi, -m. 


-mo x. Adjectives: 
al-mus, nourishing, kind (&l-ére); firmus, frm; limus, 

sideways, e.g. limis oculis, out of the corners of the eyes (for lic-mus: 
comp. obliqvus); dpimus, fat, rich; simus, flat-nosed; patrimus, 
having father living (patr-); matrimus, saving mother living 
(matr-). 

bimus, favo years old; trimus, quadrimus are probably com- 
pounds of him-, which appears uncontracted in hiem-p-s. 


2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: ani-mus, sou] (comp. dveyos); ar-mus, a 
shoulder joint (dp-, apapicxew); c&li-mus, a reed (probably from 
kdAapos); culmus, a stalk, haulm; dimus, a thicket (for dus-mus; 
comp. dag-vs); fimus, dung; fi-mus, smoke (cf. § 99. 6); grimus, 
a heap (of dirt, &c.); himus, a hook; li-mus, s/ime (for lit-mus; 
comp. li-n-ére); mimus, an imitator (from pipos?); nummus, a 
coin (comp. vopos); racémus, a bunch of berries (comp. fay-, pak); 
ra-mus, a branch (for rad-mus? comp. rad-ix, fadivos); ré-mus, 
an oar (comp. épetpov, § 193); Rémus; scalmus, a thole, is bor- 
rowed from oka\pos- 

(6) Feminine: dd-mus, a Aouse (comp. d€p-ew, ddmi-nus); 
hiimus, the ground (comp. xayai); pomus, a fruit-tree; wlmus, an 
elm. 

anima, dreath (see animus); bri-ma, winter solstice (for brévi- 
ma, Sc. dies); cdma, hair of bead (borrowed from xoyun); damma, a 
hind; fa-ma, fame (fa-ri); flam-ma, flame (for flag-ma; comp. flag- 
rare); forma, shape; gem-ma, a bud (for gen-ma; comp. gén-itiis); 
gluma, a husk (glib-tre); gré-ma, a surveyor’s rod (from yvdpev); 
ldcri-ma, a tear (comp. daxpv-); la-ma, a slough (for lac-ma; comp. 
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licus); li-ma, a fle; mamma, a feat; nor-ma, a standard (perhaps 
from yvepin); pal-ma, the palm of hand (comp. waXdyun); par-ma, 
a light shield; plima, a feather; rima, a chink (comp. ric-tus); 
R6-ma, stream-city? (comp. ru-o, riv-us, pedpa: so Cors., Curt.); 
rima, a breast; spi-ma, foam (spu-ere); squama, a scale of a fish, 
&c.; strima, a tumour; tama (Lucil.), a swelling in the leg 
(tiimére?); tra-ma, a web; tur-ma, a troop (comp. tur-ba); victi- 
ma, a victim (victo-). 

(c) Neuter: arma (pl.), arms (ap-, see above); pémum, an apple, 
fruit; vélema or volema (pl.), a kind of pears. 


-iimo or -imo. On the vowel preceding m see § 224. It may often 
be that this vowel belongs to the stem, not to the suffix. 


(a) Superlatives: extré-mus, outmost (for extra-imus); i-mus, 
inmost, at the bottom (for in-imus) ; inf-imus, /owest (inf-ér, § 885); 
min-imus, /east (comp. min-6s-); plir-imus (old ploirumus, § 264), 
most (for plo-ids-imus, plir-imus; with plo- comp. plé-rique, zro-vs, 
mAe-iwv); postré-mus, bindmost, /ast (for postera-imus); post-iimus, 
esp. Jast born, usually, one born after his father’s death (post; but 
the t may be part of the suffix; cf. § 535); pri-mus (for pris-mus, 
for pri-os-imus; comp. prior, pris-tinus, and § 193. 2; or directly 
from pri-, a locative form seen in pri-die; or for pro-imus, comp, 
Mporepos, mparos); sum-mus, upmost (for sub-mus ; comp. sub, 
sup-er); supré-mus, highest (for supra-imus). In Petron, § 75, 
ipsimus, ipsima for master, mistress (ipso-). So also the adv. de- 
mum (downmost), at length (de). 

(4) Ordinal numbers: décimus, tenth (for decim-imus); septi- 
mus, seventh (for septim-imus); quét-umus, ow manyth (quot; 
formed by Plautus in imitation of septimus); né-nus is perhaps for 
novimimus, contracted némus, by assimilation of m to the initial n. 


' -iss-timo or -iss-imo, for -ids-umo; i.e. timo, suffixed to the stem of 755 


the comparative. For the omission or absorption of the 
d see §§ 214, 242. For the formation of the comparative § 917. 
The double s is due partly to the desire to indicate the length of the 
syllable (which moreover is accented), partly perhaps to preserve 
the sound of s sharp, instead of s flat or eventually r (cf. §§ 187, 
Ig. 5.6). For the ordinary explanation see the Preface. 
alt-iss-tiimus, highest (alto-, altids-) ; antiqv-iss-imus, ost ancient 
(antiqvo-, antiqvids-); audac-iss-imus, bo/dest (audaci-, audacids-) ; 
béné-ficent-iss-imus, most benevolent (benefico-, beneicentids-, as if 
from a participial form); dign-iss-imus, worthiest (digno-, digniés-) ; 
dir-iss-imus, hardest (diiro-, durids-); félic-issimus, happiest (félici-, 
feliciés-) ; fertil-iss-imus, most fertile (fertili-, fertilids-) ; frugalissi- 
mus, thriftiest (frigalids-, as if from frugalis, for which frigi, § 1108, 
is used); imbécill-iss-imus, weakest (imbécillo- and imbécilli-, im+ 
bécilliés-); ips-issumus (Plaut.), the very man (ipso-); max-imus, 
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greatest (for mags-imus from magis for magids-); dc-iss-imus, 
swiftest (6cids-, comp. dkis); neav-iss-imus, absolutely good for 
nothing (neqvios- from néqvam); pénit-iss-imus, most inward (péni- 
tus, adv. but cf. Pl. Asin. 42); sévér-iss-imus, strictest (sévér6-, 
severids-); verbérabil-issimus (Piaut.), most thrashable (verbera- 
pili-); and many others. See Appendix C. 


Biot These suffixes are formed in the case of a few superla- 756 
‘, tives, where the final consonant of the simple adjective 
islor r. Probably they are the result of a strong contraction, 
caused by the desire to avoid s following 1 or r (cf. § 193. 5. c). 
The double 1 or r may be the result of assimilation (§ 176. 5), or 
evidence of the length of the syllable (see last section). Possibly 
the apparent analogy of altus, altissimus, &c. may have led to 
acer, acerrimus, &c. 


facill-Imus, easiest (facili-, facilids-). So also difficil-limus; 
eracil-limus, thinnest (gracili-); himil-limus, /ow/iest (himili-); 
simil-limus, /ikest (simili-) and dissimillimus, 


acer-rimus, sharpest (acri-, acrids- for Acérios-); asper-rimus, 
roughest (aspéro-, aspérids-); céler-rimus, quickest (céléri-, célérids-); 
ceréber-rimus, ost crowded (crebro-, crebrids- for creberids-); déter- 
rimus, worst (deterids-, no positive); sdliiber-rimus, most healthful 
(salubri-, salubriés-) ; véter-rimus, o/dest (veteriés- from vétiis-). So 
also maturrimus (oftener maturissimus), miser-rimus, pulcer-rimus, 
ténerrimus, teterrimus, vaferrimus, and the adverb niiper-rime, all 
from o stems; pauperrimus, iberrimus, from consonant stems. 


Srna (a) wsdi-tiimus (comp. edituus, § 992, and Varr. R. R. 757 


1.23 Gell. 12. 10), @ sacristan (edi-); fini-timus, on the 
borders (fini-); lég-i-timus, /aw/ful (lég-); mari-timus, by 
the sea (mari-). 


(4) Superlatives: 

cl-timus, nearest here (ci-8; comp. ob-s, ul-s); dex-timus, 07 the 
extreme right (comp. dex-ter, deéid, deEtrepos); ex-timus, outmost 
(ex); in-timus, inmost (in); op-timus, dest (lit. overmost, upmost? 
ob-s; comp. émi); pes-simus, qworst (lit. bottom-most? péd-; or 
from the stem of pessum?); proximus (for proc-timus), zearest (from 
préque=prope, cf. namque, nempe, § 517); sinis-timus, on the 
extreme left (only with auspicium; comp. sinis-ter); ul-timus, 
furthest, last (ul-s). ; 

sollistimum, only found with tripudium, is by some translated 
perfect, and derived from sollus (Oscan for totus), i.e. sdlus. 

(c) Ordinal numbers from 2oth to goth inclusive. The initial 
t of the suffix forms with the final t of the stem of the cardinal ss, 
of which one s was omitted; and in post-Augustan times the pre- 


-t-imo 
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ceding n was omitted (see § 168). Both the c and e of the ordinal 
are earlier sounds than the g and i of the cardinal. (Cf. §§ 104, 234). 
Vicens-iimus, vicésimus, vigésimus (all found), taventieth (for 
Vicenti-timus; comp. viginti, vicies, and § 28.2); tricens-umus, 
&c. thirtieth (triginta); quadragés-imus, fortieth (quadraginta). So 
also aqvinqvagésimus, sexdgésimus, septuagésimus, octdgésimus, 
nonagésimus, and. perhaps centes-imus, undredth, for centum-timus, 
centuntimus, cententimus (comp. e.g. regendum for regundum). 


-6s-imo Ordinal numbers from 200th upwards to 1oocth inclu- 758 
sive. ‘The first part of this suffix is due to the mistaken 

notion that in the lower numbers és was part of the suffix, instead of 
(as it really was) the representative of the last part of the cardinal. 
It is possible that centésimus, which no doubt formed the immediate 
pattern for the higher numbers, may itself be a product of this false 
analogy. 

ducent-és-imus, favo hundredth (ducenti-); trecentésimus, three 
hundredth (trecenti); qvadringent-ésimus, four hundredth (quadrin- 
genti). So also qvinqvagésimus, sexcentésimus, septingentésimus, 
octingentesimus, nongentésimus, mill-ésimus, thousandth (mille), 
and (in Lucr.) multésimus, many-th (multo-). 


-mi fames, hunger (cf. § 99). Comp. also cictimis, comis, 759 
rumis, vermis, &c. § 412. 


-m hiemps, winter (cf. § 134, and for the p § 70). 


Compound stem-endings: -mento, -mét, §§ 792, 806; -mino, 
-mén, §§ 825, 850; -mmio, § 934; -mdnio, § 935. 


iy. Stems ending in -vo, -u0, -vi. 


-vo is found after vowels, or lor r; -uo after other consonants 760 
(p, b; ¢, g; t, d, n; also tr). 


-vo 1. Adjectives: 
arvus (rare), ploughed (see arvum, § 761 c); cdvus, hollow 7° 

(comp. celum, xoiAos); calvus, bald; cur-vus, curved (comp. cir- 
cus, kup-rds, KvA-Ads); flavus, go/den in colour; fulvus, tawny 
(comp. fulgere); furvus, brown, dusky (comp. fus-cus, ppvyn); 
gilvus, dun (comp. helvus); gnavus, knowing (comp. gnarus, gno- 
scére); helvus, yellow (comp. y0-n, yAw-pos); levus, on left-hand 
(comp. aids); ndvus, mew (Comp. véos); Parvus, small (comp. 
par-cus, s;atpos); Pravus, wrong; pri-vus, single, one’s own (lit. 
standing forward; comp. pri-mus, § 754); protervus, frolicsome ; 
ravus, gray, hoarse; sevus, raging; salvus, safe (comp. ovdos, OXos, 
sdlus); scevus, on the left hand (comp. oxaids); torvus, grim (tor- 
avére?); vivus, /iving (cf. § 129 ¢). 
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2. Substantives: 


(2) Masculine: dcervus, a heap; alvus (m. f. § 336), the belly; 
avus, a grandfather; cervus (horned; hence), a stag (comp. kepads); 
clavus, a nail, helm; stripe on dress (comp. clavis, § 765); clivus, a 
slope (comp. in-cli-nare, k\ivw); corvus, a raven (comp. cornix, 
xépaé); divus (diva, also deus, dea, and (Lucr. 4. 211) sub dit), 
a god, goddess; favus, a honeycomb cell; milvus (§ 762. 2a); nevus, 
a mole on the body, a birthmark (gi-gen-o, comp. gnaivos); nervus, 
a sinew, a cord (comp. vedpov); rivus, a stream (comp. peiv, fut. 
fevoewy); servus (also adj. aad serva, f.), a slave (sérére, join). 

Nerva, a family name. 


(4) Feminine: calva, a skull, or bald head; cdterva, a crowd; 
clava, a club; gingiva, the gum of the teeth; larva (§ 762. 24); 
Minerva (old Menerva); malva, te mallow (comp. padayn, Hesiod) ; 
dliva (also dlea), olive (comp. ¢Aaios)}; Silva, a wood (comp. vAn); 
stiva, a plouxh handle; valva, a folding-door; ulva, sedge; volva, tbe 
womb; iva, a grape. 

(c) Neuter: evum, an age (comp. aidv, § 91); arvum, a field 
(comp. arvus, § 761, dr-dre, apdw, plough); ervum, ditter vetch 
(comp. dpo8os); Svum, an egg (comp. wor, § 91); urvum, a plough- 
tail (comp. curvus and § rar. 3). 


-u0 1. Adjectives: 


(a) from verb stems: ambig-uus, on both sides, ambiguous 
(amb-ig-tre); assid-uus, constant (adsid-ére); cad-uus (of a wood), 
for cutting (ced-ére); congru-us, suitable (congru-ére); contig-uus, 
touching (conting-ére) ; contin-uus, continuous (continére) ; décid-uus, 
falling (décid-ére); divid-uus, parted (divid-ére); exig-uus, small, 
orig. precise (exig-tre) ; ingén-uus, free-born (ingign-ére); inndc-uus, 
harmless (in, néc-ére); miit-uus, dy way of change (mita-re); oc- 
eld-uus, fa/ling: hence, from the sun, western (occid-ére) ; pasc-uus, 
(of land) for grazing (pasc-ére); perpét-uus, uninterrupted (perpst- 
ere); preecip-uus, taken in front, i.e. chief (precip-ére); procid-uus 
(post-Aug.), falling forward (pricid-ére); promisc-uus (also pro- 
miscus), mixed (promiscére); relic-uus (also relicus, § 160. 7), deft 
behind, remaining (relinqv-ére); résid-uus, sunk to the bottom like 
dregs, /eft unused (resid-ére); rig-uus, irrig-uus, irrigated (riga-re); 
succid-uus (not pre-Aug.), sinking (succid-ére); vac-uus (§ 94. 2), 
empty (vaci-re); and others, 


(4) from substantives, or of obscure origin: ann-uus, for a year 
(anno-); ard-uus, /ofty (comp. dpé-ds); cern-uus, headlong (comp. 
kpav-iov); fatuus, foolish; menstr-uus, monthly (mens-tr-i- from 
mens-; cf. § 904); mort-uus, dead (morti-); strén-uus, active; suus, 
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his own; tuus, your; vid-uus, widowed (comp. di-vid-ére; Germ, 


wittwe, Engl. widow), 
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, 2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: carduus, a fhistle; Yituus, an augur’s crook; 
miluus (§ 94. 2), a 4ite; patr-uus, a father’s brother (patr-). 

(4) Feminine: bélua, a beast; jan-ua, a gate (jano-); larua 
($ 94.2), @ ghost, a mask; noct-ua, an owl (nocti-); stat-ua, a 
Statue (statu-); trua, a spoon. 


(c) Neuter: februa (pl.), purgatives (febri-). 


-i-vo (For words where i is apparently radical see § 761), 


x. Adjectives: 

zst-ivus, of summer (estu-, heat); adopt-ivus, taken hy choice 
(adopta-re); cid-ivus (Plin.), falling (cdd-ére) ; internéc-ivus, de- 
structive (internéc-4-re) ; lasc-ivus, p/ayful ; noc-ivus (Phedr., Plin., 
but nécuus, Ov.), Aurtful (nécére); récid-ivus, restored (like a seed 
fallen back into earth and sprung up; Lange: récid-ére); rédivivus, 
a builder’s term for o/d material (according to Lange, properly red- 
iv-ivus, stripped off old buildings, from reduo; comp. reduvie ; exuo, 
exuvie, &c.); sément-ivus, for sowing (sémenti-); subsic-ivus, cut 
of, spare (subséc-are); tempest-ivus, seasoncble (tempos-; either 
the t is due to a false analogy with estivus, or the word may be 
shortened for tempestativus) ; véc-ivus (or vac-ivus), early form 
for vacuus (vaca-re). 

3. Substantives: Gradivus (once Gradivus), a name of Mars; 


sal-iva, spittle (sal, salt). 
-t-Ivo i.e. -Ivo, appended to the stem of the past participle. 
(Only passivus not earlier than Appuleius exhibits the s,) 


x. Adjectives: 


(a) General: ac-t-ivus, active, practical (4gére); adoptivus, 
adoptive (comp. adoptare, frequentative in form); cap-t-ivus, cap- 
tured (capé-re); collec-tivus (post-Aug.), collected (collig-ére) ; 
condi-tivus, stored (cond-ére); fes-tivus, gay, handsome (festo-); 
fiigi-t-ivus, run-away (fugé-re); fur-t-ivus, sto/en (comp. fira-ri); 
insi-t-ivus, grafted (insérére); instaura-t-ivus (Cic.), renewed (in- 
staurare); licra-t-ivus, counted as gain (lucra-ri) ; na-t-ivus, born, 
self-grown (na-sc-i-); prerdga-t-ivus, jirst-asked (prerog-dre) ; 
si-t-ivus, for sowing (sé-rére); std-t-ivus, stationary (stare); 
sec-t-ivus (Col., Plin.), sp/it (sécare); subdi-t-ivus, supposititious 
(sub-dére); vd-t-ivus, vowed (v6-vere); and others little used. 

4) ‘Technical terms in rhetoric, grammar, &c.: defini-tivus, 
explanatory (definire); demonstra-tivus, expository (demonstr4-re) ; 
horta-tivus, 4ortatory (horta-ri); lauda-tivus, /audatory (lauda-re); 
ratidcind-tivus, of reasoning (ratidcina-ri) ; transla-tivus, transferred 
(translato-); and others. Similarly in grammar (in Quintilian), 
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ablativus, accusativus, génétivus, dativus, ndminativus, possessi- 
vus, rélativus; and others in later writers. 


2. Substantives: dénativum (post-Aug.), a /argess (d6na-re). 


-vi avis (f.), a bird; brévis, short (comp. Bpayvs, § 129); 765 
civis (m.), a citizen (comp. qvi-es, xei-yat, Curt.); 
clavis (f.), a key (comp. claudére, xieis, xAnis); gravis, heavy (comp. 
Bapis, as glans with Badavos); lévis, /ight (comp. édaxvs, § 129); 
navis (f.), a ship (comp. vais); niv- (nom. nix., fi; cf. § 129. 2c); 
snow (comp. wp-eros); Pelvis tae a basin; ravis (£.), hoarseness 
(comp. rau-cus) ; sva-vis, sweet (comp. svAd-us, 75-vs); ténvis, thin 
(comp. ten-dére, tén-er, ravads). 
-ui grus (f.), a crane (comp. yépavos); lues (f.), pestilence 
(comp. Aowuos); strues (f.), a heap (comp. stru-ere, ster- 
nére); sus (m. f.), a pig (comp. vs). 


v. Stems ending in -fo. 


offa, a morsel; rifus, red; scrofa, a sow; todfus, tufa stone. 766 


CHAPTER IV. 
GUTTURAL NOUN-STEMS, 


i, Stems ending? in -co, -qvo; -cu, -ci, -avi; -c, -av. 
I. Stems ending in -co, -avo. 


co 1. Adjectives: 


eqvus, /evel; averruncus, averting ; cecus, blind; cascus, 767 
old; edruscus, flashing; flaccus, flabby; fuscus, dark coloured; Ius- 
ous, one-eyed; mancus, maimed; parcus, thrifty; paucus, few (comp. 
mav-pos); Plancus (plano-?); priscus, ancient (prius); raucus (for 
ravicus), hoarse (ravi-); réciprdcus, backwards and forwards On 
co, pré-co, derivatives of re and pro; Key, Essays, p. 74 8q.); siccus, 


1 On suffixes with -¢ see Key, Philol. Soc. Trans. for 1856, 
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4ry (for siti-cus from sitis, thirst?); spurcus, dirty ; trancus, /opped; 
vescus, s7za/l. 3 


2. Substantives: ; 

(4) Masculine: abacus, a board (comp. aBa€); arcus (arqvus), 
a@ bow (see § 395); circus, a ring (kpixos); cdcus (cogvus), a cook; 
écus (eqvus), a orse (comp. immos, § 118); fiscus, a basket; floccus, 
a flock of wool; focus, a hearth; ficus (1), seaweed (comp. dios, 
Hom.); (2) @ drone; hircus, a goat; jdcus, a joke; juncus, a 
bulrush; jiven-cus, a bullock (jivén-); lacus, a pool (cf. §§ 395, 776); 
lécus, a place; lacus, a grove; maceus, a clown (comp. paxkoay, to 
moan); Marcus, hammer? a Roman prenomen; miicus, szot (comp. 
mungére); picus, a woodpecker; porcus, a pig; précus, a suitor 
(comp. préca-ri); saccus, a bag (comp. cdkkos); soccus, a slipper; 
siicus, juice (comp. oos, § 107); sulcus, a furrow (comp. 6dkés, 
€Akew); truncus, a /opt stem (see above); vicus, a street (comp. 
oikos); vopiscus (see Plin. 7. 10, § 8). 

Roman family names: Murcus; Casca (comp. cascus, o/d); Sé- 
néca (sénéc-, o/d); Tucca. 

(4) Feminine: ficus, a fig-tree; ruscus (or ruscum, n.?) butcher's 
broom. 

aava, water; arca, a chest (comp, arcére, dpxeiv); baca, a berry; 
brace (pl.), breeches; bucca, a check; esca, food (éd-, édére, esse, 
to eat); furca, a fork; jivenca, a heifer (see above); labrusca, a 
wild vine; marisca, a kind of fig; mica, a grain; mollusca, a soft 
nut (molli-); museca, a fy (comp. pvia for pvoia?); orca, a whale, 
a tun; Paree (pl.), Fates (from par-ti-, the apportioners? comp. 
potpat, pépos: OF eulogistic from parc-ére, to spare?); porea, (1) @ 
furrow; (2) a farrow, i.e. a sow (cf. Key, Essays, p. 95); posca, 
an acid drink; rica, a woman’s veil; sica, a dagger; spica, an ear of 
corn; tricz (pl.), trifles; vacca, a cow. 


(c) Neuter: molluscum, a fungus (molli-); naucum (?), a 
trifle (2); tesca (tesqva, pl.), waste places; viscum, mistletoe (comp 
tgos). 
i-co i.e. (usually) -co, suffixed to vowel stems. 

1. Adjectives: Afri-cus, of the Afri (Afro-); belli-cus, 768 
of war (hello-); civi-cus, of a citizen (civi-); classi-cus, of a class, 
esp. the fleet (classi-); Créti-cus, of Crete (Créta-); ddmini-cus, of 
a master (ddmino-); fullén-icus, of a fuller (fullén-); Germani-cus, 
of Germans (Germano-); lubricus, slippery; mangén-icus (Plin., 
Suet.), of a dealer (mangén-) ; médi-cus, of healing (médé-, médéri); 
médi-cus, moderate (mddo-); publi-cus, public (pdpitlo-, cf. § 69); 
sonti-cus, dangerous (sonti-, guilty); tétri-cus, rough (comp. 
tetro-?); varicus (Ov.), straddling (varo-); imi-cus, single (Gno-); 
urbi-cus, of the city (urbi-). 

Common in Greek words; e.g. cOmicus, grammaticus, poéticus, &c. 
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2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: vili-cus (vilica), a farm steward (villa~). 

(4) Feminine: Alica (halica), spe/t; brassica, cabbage; fabri-ca, 
a manufacture (fabro-); forice (pl.), see Juv. 3. 38; fillica (fulix), 
a coot; mani-ce (pl.), gloves, handcuffs (manu-); péd-ica, a snare 
(péd-, foot); ridica, a vineprop; siliqva, a pod; sublica, a pile for 
a bridge, &c.; tiinica, a shirt; vomi-ca, a running abscess (vomére, 
cf. § 698). 

(c) toxicum, poison, orig. for smearing arrows (rd£ov). 


-ti-co i.e. -co added to real or presumed adjectives in -to. 79 


x. Adjectives: démesticus, of home (ddmo-; comp. 
mddestus, § 789; agrestis, § 808); Ligus-ticus, of the Ligurians 
(Ligus-); rus-ticus, of the country (ris-). 


2. Substantives: can-ticum, a song (can-to-, cinére); man- 
tica, a bag; pertica, a pole; sciitica, a whip (comp. sciitum, a leathern 
shield); tri-ticum (threshed) wheat, corn (txi-to-, térére). 


-ati-co 1. Adjectives: Aquaticus, /iving in or near water (Aqua-); 77° 

erraticus, wandering (errare); fanaticus, inspired (fano-); 
lymphiticus, of the frenzied (lymphato-, lympha-); silvaticus, of a 
wood (silva-); vénaticus, for hunting (vénari-); umbraticus, of the 
shade (umbra-); Volaticus, winged (vdli-re, to fly). 


2. Substantives: vidticum, journey-supplies (via-; comp. vidtor). 


-li-co 
-lco 


x 


r. Adjectives: fimé-licus, starving (fimé-); hiu-lcus, 77: 
gaping (hid-re; cf. § 204. 2¢); pdtu-leus, frolicsome 


(pét-ére, cf. § 657, and comp. pétil-ans), 


2. Substantives: bitbul-cus, an ox-tender, i.e. a ploughman 
(bév- whence biibiilus, cf. § 76. 2); sub-ulcus, a saineherd (su- 
for sdv-? or perhaps the word is simply formed in imitation of 
bubulcus); rémuleum (only in abl. s.), @ towrope (probably from 
Greek; comp. pupovdkeiv, Polyb.). 


-ri-co 

“hon f vitricus, a stepfather; ndverca, a stepmother (ndvo-; 
Comp. véos, veapos). : 

-in-qvo sigs 4 

eels f Adjectives: ant-iqvus, preferable, ancient (for antinqvus? 772 


from ante, but cf. § 774); long-inqvus, distant (longo-) ; 
prop-inqvus, zear (prope). Possibly from locatiye forms 
antim, &c. (J. Wordsworth). 


(In obliqvus the q is radical; comp, lic-inus, \éy-pios). 
-Aco mér-acus, pure (of wine without water; méro-); dp- 


acus, shady ; clo-aca, a sewer (cluere old=purgare: comp. 
kAv-Cewv). 
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_-Tico wr-uca, verdigris (es-); cid-ucus, falling (cid-ére); car- 
Truca, @ carriage; 6ruca, a caterpillar, colewort; festuca, 
@ stalk; fistuca, a pile-driver; lact-uca, a lettuce (lacti-) ; 
mand-ucus, a chewer (mand-ére); mastruca (Sardinian), 
@ sheepskin; sahucus (sambucus), f., e/der-tree; verruca, 
@ wart. 


-ico ‘The i seems to be at least in some cases the result of con- 774 
traction with a final vowel; e.g. =oi, ei, &c. 


1. Adjectives: am-icus, friendly (am&-re); ant-icus, in front 
ante); Apr-icus, sunny; mend-icus, of beggars; post-icus, behind 
post, old poste); piid-icus, shamefast (piidére). 


2. Substantives: formica, an ant; lect-ica, a sedan (lecto-) ; 
lor-ica, a breast-plate (of leathern thongs; l6ro-); lumbricus, a 
worm; Nas-ica (m.), (maso-); rubr-ica, red paint, red heading 
(rubro-); vésica, a b/adder ; umbil-ieus, the navel (comp. dudarés); 
urtica, a nettle (comp. tir-ére). . See also in § 767. 2 4. 


i-Aco Egypt-i-acus, of “Zgypt (Zgypto-); Corinthiacus, of Co- 775 
rinth (Cérintho-); Nil-i-acus, of the Nile (Nilo-). 


2. Stems ending in -cu, -ci, -c, 


~cu See § 395. acus (m. f.), a needle (comp. Ac-ér, dx-wxn) ; 776 

arcus (m.), a bow; ficus (f.), a figtree; licus (m.), a 
pool (comp. laciina, 1a-ma, Adk-os, Adkkos); pécu (n.), a head of 
cattle; porticus (f.), a colonnade (comp. portu-); avercus (f.), an 
oak; spécus (m.), a cave (comp. ozéos). 


-ci arx (f.), a citadel (comp. arcére); calx (f.), (1) chalk, 

(2) a heel; dulcis, sweet (comp. yAvkis); fascis (m.), a 
bundle; fex (f.), dregs; fauces (m. pl.), throat; lanx (f.), a dish; 
lux (f.), light; merx (f.), merchandise; piscis (1n.), a fish; toravis 
(m.), a collar (comp. toravére, to twist). 


-c erux (f.), @ cross; dux (m.), a leader; fax (f.), a link; 
fraces (m. pl.), es nex (f.), death ;nux (t.), a nut ; 

pix (f.), pitch (comp. ricaa and § 839 4); prex (not found in nom. 

s.) (f.), @ prayer; trux, cruel; vic-em (m. f.), a change; vox (f.), 

a WV0ice, 

-8e (ic) This is a diminutival suffix, and forms substantives. 777 


apex (m.), the top point; carex (f.), sedge; caudex, 
eddex (m.), @ tree-trunk, wooden tablets; cimex (m.), a bug; cort- 
ex (m. f.), bark of a tree; cilex (m.), a gnat; forfex (m. f.), 
scissors; frtitex (m.), a shrub; Tex (f.), an ilex; imbr-ex (m-); a 
ule (imbri-); latex (m.), water; mirex (m.), the purple fish, 
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pel-ex, pel-ex (f.), a concubine (a transcription of ma\Aa&); pddex 
(m. péd-ére); pollex (m.), a thumb; pilex (m.), a flea (comp. 
WvAda); pimex (m.), a pumice stone; ramex (m.), a (Sranching) 
bloodvessel (ramo-); rimex (m. f.), sorre/; sén-ex (m.), an old man 
(comp. évos); silex (m. f.), flint; sorex(m.), a shrew mouse (comp. 
Upa&); vort-ex, vert-ex (m.), a whirl, the top of a thing (vert-ére). 

(Ju-dex, arti-fex, au-spex, simplex, &c. are compounds; obices 
from obicere; illex from illicere. See § 395.) 


-ic append-ix (f.), an appendage (append-ére); filix (f.), a 

fern; forn-ix (m.), a vault (forno-, an oven); larix, 
a larch; s&lix, a willow (comp. éXikn); var-ix, a dilated vein 
(varo-); and a few others (see § 440). 


~aci 1. Adjectives; almost all from verb stems: 

aud-ax, daring (audére); cdp-ax, capacious (cApé-re); 
contiim-ax, obstinate (timére) ; dic-ax, witty (dic-, comp. maledic-us); 
éd-ax, eating away (éd-ére); effic-ax, effectual (facé-re); émax, 
fond of making purchases (ém-ére); fall-ax, deceptive (fall-ére) ; 
fér-ax, fruitful (fér-re); fig-ax, runaway (figé-re); fiir-ax, thievish 
(fura-ri); léqv-ax, ta/kative (loqvi); mend-ax, /ying (comp. men- 
ti-ri); min-ax, threatening (mina-ri); mord-ax, biting (mor-dére); 
niig-ax, trifling (nuga-ri); préc-ax, forward in manner (précd-re) ; 
pugn-ax, quarre/some (pugnd-re); rap-ax, rapacious (rapé-re); 
sig-ax, sagacious (comp. pre-sagi-re); sal-ax, /ustfu] (salire); 
séqv-ax, pursuing (seqvi); perspic-ax, clear-sighted (spécé-re); tag- 
ax, light-jingered (tag-, tangere); tén-ax, tenacious (ténére); vér-ax, 
truthful (véro-) ; pervic-ax, stubborn (vine-ére) ; viv-ax, lifefull, long- 
lived (viv-ére); vdr-ax, voracious (vora-re); and some others little 
used. 


2. Substantives: forn-ax (f.), a kiln (forno-); pax (f.), peace. 
Also (with suffix -Ac): lim-ax (f.), a s/ug (limo-). 
-dci Adjectives: atr-ox, cruel (atro-, black); f€r-ox, high- 
Spirited (féro-, wild); solox, coarse (of wool, only in 
Festus); vél-ox, sqift (véla-re?). 
Substantive: edl-ox (f.), a yacht (comp. cél-er, xéAns). 


-&c Blex (f.), fish brine; verv-ex (m.), a wether. 

-Ici x. Adjectives: fél-ix, happy; pernix, active (ni-ti, cf. 
§ 707). 

-ic 2. Substantives; all feminine. 


cervix, a neck-bone (?), the neck ; cor-n-ix, a crow (comp. 


cor-vus, Kop-av-n, Kdp-a£); cdturnix, a quail; cox-end-ix 
(f.), the bip (coxa-); jin-ix, a heifer (jivén-); lédix, a 
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» blanket; v8d-ix, a root (comp. fifa, and perhaps padwés, taper, 
ra-mus); stru-ix (f.), a heap (strui-, stru-sre); vibix, a weal. 

matr-ix (f.), a breeder (mater); nitr-ix (f.), 2urse (nutrire), 
are formed as if analogous to the werds in the next section. 


-t-r-ic 


(-t-r-ict) Semi-adjectival feminine substantives corresponding to 


nouns in -tér. From -tdr-ie comes victré-ic, victr-ic-. 
The t is the suffix of supine, &c. When used as adjec- 
tives they have -i stems (e.g. victricia, § 414). 


accusa-trix (Plaut. twice), accuser (accusa-); adji-trix, helper 
(adjiva-re); al-trix, nourisher (al-ére); 4ma-trix (Plaut., Mart.), 
a mistress (ama-re); bella-trix, a warrior (bella-re); cicatrix, a 
Scar ; conserva-trix (Cic. once), preserver (serva-re) ; contem-p-trix, 
despising (contemn-ére); crea-trix, a creator (crea-re); cul-trix, a 
cultivator (col-ére); édiicd-trix, trainer (ediicd-re); expul-trix, ex- 
peller (pell-ére, pul-sum, § 152. 3); géné-trix, a mother (gén-, gig- 
nére); giiberna-trix, directress (guberna-re) ; impera-trix, commander 
(imperd-re) ; indaga-trix, a tracker out (indaga-re) ; inven-trix, disco- 
verer (vén-i-re); méré-trix, a courtesan (mérére); mOli-trix (Suet.), 
@ contriver (m6li-ri); na-trix, a water-snake (na-re); obsté-trix, 
a midwife (stare, cf. § 645); oratrix, a suppliant (ordre); receptrix, 
@ receiver (recipere); tex-trix (Mart.), webster, i.e. female weaver 
(tex-ére); tons-trix, a barber (tondére, § 160. 3); vend-trix, sunt- 
ress (vénari); vic-trix, conquering (vincére); ul-trix, avenging 
(ule-isci, cf. § rr0. 2); and some others. 

In Plautus also cistellatrix, a casket-woman (cistella-); prastri- 
giatrix (so Plautus MSS.), a conjurer (prestringere). 


Compound stem-endings: -céso, -ictiléso, § 814; -cundo, § 820; 
-cino, -cién, §§ 840, 853; -citlo, -unciilo, -usciilo, §§ 862—864; 
-céro, -céri, §§ 887, 902; -aceo, -iiceo, §$ 920, 921; -cio, -ticio, 
-cinio, §§ 930, 931, 936. 


ii. Stems ending in -g0, -gV0; -gi, -8, -gvi. 
In most of these words the g belongs to the stem. 


-go 1. Adjectives: largus, bountiful; longus, Jong; sagus 
(usually saga, f.), foretelling (comp. sig-4x) ; vagus, wan- 
dering; valgus, bow-legged (comp. Var-us). 


2. Substantives: 

alga, seaweed; pulga, a bag (Gallic word); caliga, a half-boot 
comp. cale-eus); fagus (f.), a beech-tree (comp. pnyos, oak); fraga 
en, strawberries; fig-a, flight (comp. oy); fungus, a mushroom 


(comp. odpoyyos); jig-um, 4 yoke (comp. (vyoy, § 141); merg-us, 
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a diver-fowl (merg-tre); merge, (pl.), a two-prong fork; niige 
(pl.), rifles (comp. nauco-); pagus, a village; plaga, (1) a region, 
(2) @ snare; plag-a, a blow (comp. plazg-ére, mAnooew, TAnyn)} 
rogus, a funeral pile (rég-tre); raga, a wrinkle; sigum, a soldier's * 
blanket, said by Polybius to be a Celtic word; but comp. odyn, 
harness); strig-a, a swathe (comp. string-ére); tergum, a back; 
tég-a, a cloak (tég-ére); virga, a sqwifch (comp. vir-ére?); volgus 
(n. § 338), folk. 

-svo lingva, the tongue (lingére, to Jick). 

-gi ambages (f. pl.), goings round about (amb, ag-ére); com- 754 
pages (f.), a fastening (compang-ére); contages (f.), con- 
tagion (com, tang-ére); jigis (adj.), fresh; propages (f.), 
offspring (comp. propaga-re); stra-ges (f.), destruction 
(comp, sternére, stra-to-). 

-§ conjunx, 2 consort (com, jiig-); friig-em (f. no nom. sing.), 
fruit, corn; grex (m,), a flock; lex (f.), a Jaw (lég-ére, to 
choose?); rex(m.), a king (rég-ére); strix (f.), a screech-owl. 

=gvi angvis (m.f.), a svake (comp. éxis); ningvis (f. nix), snow 
(comp. vd-erds); Pingvis, fat (comp. mays); ungvis 
(m.), @ nail (comp. dyvé). 


Compound stem-endings: -gno, § 826; -gén, -dgdn, -ilagon, 
-iigdn, -igdn, § 845; -gneo, § 922. 


iii. Stems ending in -ho, -hi, 
traha, a sledge; véhes, a cart load (véh-ére). 785 


CHAPTER V. 


DENTAL NOUN-STEMS. 


i. Stems ending in -to (or -8s0 when presumably arisen from 
a dental). 


-to Adjectives of quantity: 
qvan-tus, ow great (quam); qvar-tus, fourth (for 736 
avatvortus from qvattvor); qvin-tus (or avinctus), fifth (avinave) ; 
qué-tus, how great (a part), i.e. what number (qvo-, comp. avot); 
sex-tus, sixth (sex); tan-tus, so great (tam); td-tus, so many-th; 
totus, whole. 
Comp. is-tus (iste), shat; ipsus (ipse), se/f. 
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_-to (-so) 1. Adjectives: 


(a) Participles, expressing completed action, done in the 
case of deponent verbs, and some others (§$ 734, 735); suffered in 
the case of verbs having also an active voice, and in many deponents 
(§ 734). See full list in §§ 689—709. Also §§ 734, 735. 


_ (4). Participles, or words of similar formation, used as adjec- 
tives of quality. (For -ato, &c. see below, § 796.) 


al-sus, cool (alg-ére); al-tus, high (al-ére, to nourish); ap-tus, 
Jit (api-se-i); artus, narrow (arcére, 10 confine); assus, roast (comp. 
a{@); blesus, lisping (comp. Brads, bandy-legged); britus, brute; 
cassus, empty; castus, chaste (Comp. xaOdpos); catus, sharp; cel-sus, 
high (cell-ére, to strike?); cer-tus, sure (cern-ére); crassus, thick; 
cunctus, a// (covinc-ire); curtus, docked (comp. keipw); décrépitus 
(that has cracked off?), worn out (crepare); densus, thick (comp. 
dac-vs); dierectus (Plaut.), crucified, usually dierecte; vocative? or 
adverb? (always trisyll. dis-erigére?); diser-tus, fluent (dissérére? 
to discuss); @lixus, boiled (comp. laxus, prolixus); fal-sus, false 
(fallére); fastus (néfastus), /aw/ful (fas); fessus, weary (fati-sc-i, 
to gape); fes-tus, festive (comp. fér-ie); fé-tus, pregnant (comp. 
fé-mina,; fé-eundus, § 99. 6); frétus, relying (fer-re? cf. § 692); 
gliitus, tenacious, soft (§ 690); gratus, pleasing; hirtus, shaggy; in- 
fes-tus, set on (cf. § 704. n.); invitus, unwilling (for in-vic-tus? 
comp. Fex-, éxwy); ir-ri-tus, ineffectual (réri); justus, just (jis-); 
letus, cheerful; lassus, tired; latus, broad (for tlatus, borne, cf. 
§ 176. 3); laxus, /oose; luxus, dislocated (comp. Nokds); lau-tus, 
splendid (lavare); lentus, pliant; mac-tus, made great (comp. mag- 
nus); mestus, sad (merére); manifestus, Land-struck, i.e. palpable 
(§ 704. n.); multus, much; mustus, new; mitus, dumb (comp. 
mussire; also pew, to close the eyes); dbésus (overcaten, 1.¢.), fat 
(éd-ére); paxtus, dlink-eyed; pér-dsus, hating (cf. p. 252); plautus, 
flat; pitus, cleared, quite (comp. pii-tare, § 964); russus, red (comp. 
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€pv0-pos); sal-sus, salt (sdlire); sanctus, holy, good (sanc-ire); sen- © 


tus, squalid (comp. sentina); si-tus, placed (sin-ére); spissus, 
crowded; stultus, foolish (comp. stdlidus); sitbitus, sudden (subire) ; 
sublestus (Plaut.), weak; tacitus, silent (tacére); ter-sus, neat (terg- 
ere, to wipe); vastus, waste, huge; végé-tus, active (§ 693). 

2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: accensus, an apparitor (orig. supernumerary, 
Mommsen, accensére); cossus, a worm; also as proper name (from 
wrinkled skin); digitus, a finger (comp. Sdxrvdos, Oerxvvery, dicére, 
dic-dre, prodigium); fisus, a spindle; grossus, an unripe fig; guttus 
(gitus), a bottle; hortus, a garden (cf. § 134); lacertus, (1) the 
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muscle of the upper arm; (2) a lizard; lectus, a couch (comp. dé€yos, 


éxrpov); liber-tus, a freedman (Ubéro-); nasus (nasum), a nose 
(comp. naris); ventus, wind; ursus, a bear (comp. apxros). 
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lanista, a. trainer of gladiators (comp. citharista, x.Oapio-rijs) ; 
lixa, a camp-follower. 

Bassus; Cotta (for cocta?); Natta; Pansa, sp/ay-foot? (pand-ére). 

(4) Feminine: buxus, dox-tree; taxus, yeqw. 

amita, a father’s sister; ansa, a handle; antisti-ta, a priestess 
(ante, stato-); drista, the beard of corn; ballista, a military engine . 
(Badreww); beta, beet; dlatta, a moth; capsa, a box (cap-bre?); ca- 
tasta, a platform; causa, a cause; cérussa, white lead (as if knpoeo- 
ca?); charta, paper (xaptns); costa, a rib; coxa, the hip (comp. 
Kox@vn); créta, chalk; crista, a crest; crusta, rind, shell, &c.; ci- 
curbita, a gourd; culcita, a pillow; fossa, a ditch (f6dé-re); gutta, 
a drop; hasta, a spear; hospita, a guest; impen-sa (sc. pecunia), 
expense (impend-ére); instita, a flounce or band; juven-ta, youtd 
(jivén-); matta, a mat; mensa, a table; m&ta, a cone; multa, a 
Jine; nota, a mark (cf. § 647); noxa, surt (ndc-ére); offen-sa, a 
striking against (offend-ére); orbita, a wheel track (orbi-); pausa, 
@ pause (mavew); planta, a sprout, the sole of the foot; porta, a gate; 
pretex-ta (sc. toga), a bordered robe (pretex-ére); présa (Sc. ora- 
tio), prose (pro-vert-ere, cf. § r91. 2); répul-sa, a repulse (repell- 
ére); rixa, a quarrel (comp. épid-); résa, a rose (comp. podov); 
rota, a wheel; rita, rue (comp. purn); seta, a bristle; sagitta, 
an arrow; sec-ta, a party (sécare or séqvi?); sémita, a path; 
secespita, a knife; Sospita (epithet of Juno), Preserver; sporta, 
a basket (comp. omupid-); tensa, a sacred chariot; testa, a potsherd 
(for tors-ta, from torré-re?); ton-sa, an oar (tond-&re); Vesta, 
hearth-goddess (comp. tr-ere, us-tum; ‘Eoria); vindicta, (1) rod 
used in the ceremony of manumission; (2) revenge (vindée-); vita, 
life; vitta, a fillet (comp. viére); vdli-ta, a scro/] in architecture 
(volv-ére),. 

(c) Neuter: arbittum, wild strawberry; bus-tum, a tomb (comp. 
com-bir-ére); compitum, a crossroad (com-pét-ére?); citbi-tum, the 
elbow (ciibare); défriitum, must boiled down (defervere?); dic-tum, 
a saying (dic-8re); dorsum, a back; exta (pl.), heart, liver, &c. (for 
ex-sec-ta?); fa-tum, destiny (fa-ri); frétum, a@ sea strait; frustum, 
a broken piece (comp. Opavewv, § 99. 6); furtum, a theft (fir-); létum, 
death; \i-tum, mud (comp. lav-are) ; litum, a yellow dye; mentum, 
the chin (comp. e-minére, to project); émasum, bullock’s tripe (a 
Gallic word) ; pas-sum, raisin wine (pand-ére, to spread out to dry); 
pen-sum, a task (pend-ére, to weigh); pessum (only acc.), ground 
(péd-, foot); porten-tum, a portent (portend-ére); pratum, a 
meadow; prosecta (pl.), parts cut off, e.g. for sacrifice (prosécare) ; 
pulpitum, a scaffold; punc-tum, a point (pung-ére, to prick); sep- 
tum, a. fence Gaaek saxum, a rock; scortum, a whore (orig. 
a hide acc, to Varro; comp. cdr-ium); scriita (pl.), trash; sciitum, 
a leather-covered shield (comp. cxiros); sugges-tum, a platform 
(suggér-ere); tec-tum, a house (tég-ére); tes-tum, a pot-lid (torr- 
ére); vervactum, a fallow-field; virgultum, a thicket (virg-tl-a-); 
v6-tum, a vow (vdv-ére). 
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-us-to i.e. -to appended to a suffix in -os, -us (-or, -ur). 

angus-tus, marrow (angér-, ang-ére; comp. dyyew, to 
throttle); aug-us-tus, consecrated (aug-ur-); faus-tus, propitious (fa- 
vor-); 6n-us-tus, /aden (6niis-) ; rdb-us-tus, strong (rébdr-) ; vén-us- 
tus, pretty (véniis-); vétus-tus, ancient (vetiis-). 


-es-to i.e. -to appended to a suffix -os or -us. 

fiin-es-tus, deadly (fin-iis-); hdn-es-tus, honourable (hon- 
6-s); intempes-tus, unseasonable (in tempds-); méd-es-tus, modest 
(modo-; comp.mdd-ér-a-ri) ; mél-es-tus, troublesome (exhausting, from 
mdl-ére, to grind?); scél-es-tus, wicked (scélis-). 


-c-to i.e. -to appended to the suffix -ée, -ic. 
1. Adjectives: senectus (Plaut.), o/d (sen-ec-); hence 
senecta, sc. etas, old age; imectus, moist (comp. im-ére). 
2. Substantives: c&r-ec-tum, reed beds (car-éc-); dim- 
ec-tum (Fest.), old for dumetum (§ 798. 2); frutec-tum (also in 
Col. frutetum; comp. fruticetum, § 798. 2), shrubbery (fritéc-); 
sal-ic-tum, a willow bed (salic-); vir-ec-tum, greenery (vir-ére). 


-en-to 1. Adjectives: cru-entus, b/oody (comp. cru-or). 


2. Substantives: (a) feminine: pélenta, pear] barley 
(pollén-; comp. wdAn); placenta, a cake (probably from 
acc. of m\akois). 

(4) Neuter: arg-entum, si/ver (comp. dpyos, white); carpen- 
tum, a covered two-wheeled carriage; flu-entum, a stream (flu-ére) ; 
pilentum, a covered four-wheeled carriage; talentum, a balance 
(rddavrov); ungven-tum, ointment (ungvén-). 

So the names of towns: Agrigentum (’Axpayarr-, nom. ’Axpayas); 
Bux-entum, Boxgrove (buxo-; Ilvéoevr-, nom. Ilvéots); Grim-en- 
tum, - Hill-town! (griimo-); Laur-entum, Laurel grove? (lauro-); 
Tarentum (Tapas); comp. Sipontum (Sirois). 


-m-en-to i.e. -to appended to the suffix -mén (§ 850). 
Substantives, (a) neuter; usually derived from verbs. 
Many are used chiefly in the plural. 

Ali-mentum, nourishment (al-ére); amentum, a javelin thong, 
(for api-mentum, a fitting? comp. ap-tus, dmrew); argi-mentiim, a 
proof (argu-ére); arma-menta (pl.), sack/e (arma-re); ar-mentum, 
a plough beast (ara-re); atramentum, ik (atro-); auctéra-mentum, 
hire (auctora-ri); blandi-mentum, soothing (blandi-re); ce-mentum, 
quarried stone (ced-ére); calcei-mentum, a shoe (calceare) ; cipilla- 

mentum, /air (capillo-); coag-mentum, a joining (codg-ére); cognd- 
mentum, a surname (cogno-sc-ére); complé-mentum (rare), a filling 
up (complé-re); dehdnesta-mentum, a disgrace (dehdnesta-re); dé- 
tri-mentum, a /oss by wear (detér-tre; comp. detri-tus); ddcii-men- 
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tum, a lesson (ddcére); élé-menta (pl.), first principles (means of 
growth? comp. dlescere); émélii-mentum, gain (by grinding; emd- 
1-8re); expéri-mentum, a fest (expéri-ri); fer-mentum, yeast (ferv- 
ere); ferra-mentum, an iron implement (comp. ferra-tus); fo-men- 
tum, poultice, Kc. (fovére); frag-mentum, a fragment (frang-ére) ; 
fri-mentum, corn (comp. friges); fundi-mentum, a groundwork 
(funda-re); incité-mentum, an incentive (incitare); ineré-mentum, 
increase, germ (imere-sc-ere); instri-mentum, stock of implements, a 
means (instru-ére); intertri-mentum, waste by rubbing (cf. detri- 
mentum); irrita-mentum, av incentive (irrité-re); ji-mentum, a 
beast of draught (jung-ére; comp. jiig-um); 14-menta (pl.), /amen- 
tation (for clamamenta? cf. § 110. 3); léva-mentum, a relief 
(léva-re); 16-mentum, a wash (liv-are); m&achina-mentum, a ma- 
chine (machina-re); mé-mentum, motion, impulse (mbdvére); monii- 
mentum, a memorial (monére); nitri-mentum, xourishment (niitri- 
re); 6-mentum, a fat membrane; dpéri-mentum, a /id (6péri-re); 
ornd-mentum, an ornament (orna-re); paliidamentum, a military 
cloak; pavi-mentum, pavement (pavi-re, to beat, ram); pédimentum, 
a prop for vines, Kc, (péda-re, to put feet to); pig-mentum, a paint 
(ping-ere); pul-mentum, pulpd-mentum, meat (pulpa-); purga- 
mentum, refuse (purgi-re); raé-mentum, a scraping, chip (rad-ére) ; 
ridi-mentum, a trial, beginning (foil-exercise? ridis, a foil?); sepi- 
mentum, a hedge fegest) sar-mentum, a vine pruning, i.e. a 
branch requiring to be pruned off (sarp-ére, to prune); seg-mentum, 
a strip (sécdre); sterni-mentum, sveexing (sternu-ére); stra-men- 
tum, straw (stern-ére, stra-tus); strig-mentum, a scraping (string- 
ere); suffi-mentum, incense (suffi-re); tég-u-mentum (integumen- 
tum), a covering (tég-ére); tempéra-mentum, mixture, moderation 
(tempéri-re); testi-mentum, a «wi// (testa-ri); t6-mentum, stuffing 
(clippings? comp. tondére); tor-mentum, a hurling engine (toravére) ; 
vesti-mentum, a dress (vesti-re); and others. 

(4) Feminine: fulmenta, a prop; ramenta, a shaving; both old 
forms. See the neuters. 
iil-en-to Sometimes the older -dlento; sometimes the later -ilenta, 793 

From real or assumed derivatives in -to, -ti. 

Adjectives: corpu-lentus, jeshy (for corpdr-ulentus); 
escu-lentus, eatable (esca-); fraudu-lentus, cheating (fraudi-); graci- 
lentus, thin (comp. gracilis); licu-lentus, bright (liici-); perhaps 
also gainful for lucru-lentus (lucro-); litu-lentus, muddy (litto-); 
maci-lentus, wasted (macie-); dpit-lentus, wealthy (pi-); potu-len- 
tus, drinkable (poto-); pulvér-ilentus, dusty (pulvis-); pir-ulentus, 
festering (pis-); sangvin-olentus, b/ood-stained (sangvén-); tém- 
wlentus, drunken (comp. tém-étum); triicu-lentus, Jierce (triici-) ; 
turbu-lentus, riotous (turba-); vino-lentus, drunken (vino-); vio- 
lentus, violent (vi- for visi-), 


i y Indeclinable adjectives of number, denoting multiples of 794 
) ten: ginti (or -ta) = decem-ti (or -ta). 
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* Vi-ginti, twenty (dvi-décem-ti, tawo-ten-ty) ; tri-ginta,-thirty (tri-); 
quadraginta (quatvor-, § 158); avinqvaginta, fifty (avinave-); sexa- 
ginta, sixty (sex); septudginta, seventy (septem, see below); octd- 
ginta, eighty (octo); nénaginta, ninety (ndvem, see below). 


Compare centum, supposed to be for decem-decem-ta. 


The formation of the higher cardinal numbers is in some points 
very obscure. The final vowel—i in viginti, 4 in the others—is 
found also in Greek, but is there short; e.g. eikoot, Dor. etxaru: 
tptaxovra, &c. The a before the guttural in quadraginta, &c. is 
also found in Greek; e.g. reacapaxovra, but the origin of none of 
these vowels is clear. ‘The final i in viginti may be a dual form: 
the fnal 4 of triginta, &c. is by some considered to be the same as 
the ordinary 4 of the neuter plural. 


Septuaginta, seventy, is abnormally formed instead of septen- 
ginta, probably to avoid confusion with septingenti, seven hundred. 
(For the u comp. septuennis.) Nodnaginta is probably for névin- 
aginta, the m being assimilated to the initial n. (Schleicher derives 
it directly from the ordinal ndno-.) 


-cento ; 
ined hundred (gento-=centum). Only used in plural. 

diicenti, favo hundred (duo-centum); trécenti, three hundrea 
(tri-); quadringenti, four hundred (qvatvor, see below); quingenti, 
jive hundred (for qvinavigenti); sexcenti, six hundred (sex); sep- 
tingenti, seven hundred (septem); octingenti, cight hundred (octo, 
see below); nongenti, zine hundred (nén is for névem). 


The -in in quadringenti and octingenti has perhaps been sug- 
gested by septingenti (where it has its justification in septem; for 
the i cf. § 204. 2. c) and qvingenti, where it is radical. It may have 
been adopted to increase the distinction of the hundreds from 
the tens. 


The difference of the vowel before nt in the hundreds compared 
with the tens, e.g. quadringenti, quadraginta, is probably due partly 
to the desire for distinction, partly to the fact that the e of a suffix 
(decem) more easily passes into i (quadrag/nta) than the e in centum 
(quadringenti), which is apparently, though perhaps not really 
(cf. § 794), radical. 


-ato 1. Participles from verbs with -a stems (§ 697); ©. 
amatus, &c. /oved (ama-re); &c.: or adjectives formed 
as such: 


Aciile-atus, furnished with a sting or thorn (acu-leo-); dip-atus, 
fattened (adép-); wr-atus, of bronze (s-); alb-atus, clad in white 
(albo-); ans-atus, with handles (ansa-); arm-atus, armed (arma- 
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re); aur-atus, gilded (auro-); barb-atus, bearded (harba-); bracca- 
tus, breeched (bracca-); cdpill-atus, hairy (cdpillo-); cdpit-atus, with 
a head (captt-); citén-atus, chained (catena-); centiri-atus, of the 
centuries (centiria-); cétr-atus, armed with a short shield (cetra-); 
cincinnatus, cur/ed (cincinno-); cdlumn-atus, furnished with columns 
(cdlumna-); cord-atus, having good sense (cord-); cdthurn-atus, 
buskined, i.e. tragic (edthurno-); crépid-atus, sandalled (crépida-); 
crét-atus, chalked (créta-); crist-atus, crested (crista-); ciiri-atus, of 
the Curia (curia-) ; délic-atus, charming, dainty (filtered, deliqvare ?) ; 
dent-atus, toothed (denti-); dimidi-atus, ba/ved (dimidio-); Fab-atus, 
beaned, chiefly as surname (faba-); feec-atus, madz from lees (feci-); 
falc-atus, sick/e-shaped (falci-); ferr-atus, iron-covered (ferro-); géniciil- 
atus, with knees, i.e. jointed (géni-cilo-) ; gutt-atus, speckled (gutta-) ; 
hast-atus, armed with spear (hasta-) ; littér-atus, /etiered, i.e. brand- 
ed ot learned (littéra-) ; lup-Atus, armed with jagged spikes like wolf's 
teeth (lipo-); m6r-atus, -mannered (mbs-); numm-atus, supplied 
with money (numm-); Ober-atus, moneyed over, i.e. in debt (#8-); 
dcell-atus, with little eyes or spots (6cello-); dcitl-atus, having eyes 
(Sciilo-); orbiciil-atus, rounded (orbiciilo-); palli-atus, dressed in a 
Greek cloak (pallio-); palid-atus, with the military cloak on (comp. 
paluda-mentum); palm-atus, worked with palm-branches (palma-); 
penn-atus, winged (penna-); pil-atus, armed with a pike (pilo-) ; pille- 
atus, bonneted (pilleo-); pinn-atus, feathered (pinna-); pretext-atus, 
wearing the bordered robe (pretexta-, § 790); torqv-atus, wearing a 
collar (torqvi-); tribe-atus, wearing the state robe (tra-bea-) ; tini- 
catus, iz a shirt (timica-); visc-atus, Jimed (visco-); vitt-atus, filleted 
(vitta-); ungvent-atus, anointed (ungvento-); and many others. 


2. Substantives: arqv-atus, (1) the jaundice, (2) a jaundiced 
person (arquo-, the rainbow?); palatum, the palate; victori-atus (sc. 
nummus), 4 victory-coin (victoria-). 

-oto egr-Otus, sick (w@gro-). See also § 689. 

-iito 1. Participles from verbs with -u stems (§ 690); e.g. 
acii-tus, sharpened (&cu-ére); &c.; or adjectives formed 
as such, chiefly from substantives with -u stems: 

ast-utus, crafty (astu-); cinct-utus, girdle-wearing (cinctu-); 
corn-utus, horned (cornu-); délib-utus, smeared (comp. Ne 
hirs-iitus, shaggy (comp. hirto-); nas-utus, with /arge, or, meta- 
phorically, sharp nose (naso-); vers-utus, adroit (versu-, a turning); 
vér-utus, javelin-armed (veru-). 

actiitum (adv.), instantly (actu-. See § 528). 

2. Substantives: aluta, /eather; cicuta, hemlock; Matuta, God- 


dess of dawn (comp. mine?); vérutum, a javelin (veru-). See 
also § 788 4, c. ae ee 


192 


-6to x. Participles from verbs with stems in -e (§ 692); 798 


e.g. deflétus, /Jamented (deflére); &c.: also the adjecti 
fac-étus, witty, \ sae 
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. 2. Substantives: (a) masculine or feminine: béletus (m.), a 
kind of mushroom (from Bedirns?); Moneta, a surname of Juno, 
in whose temple money was coined: hence mint; ritbeta, a toad 
(said to be from riibo-, bramble). See also § 788 4. 


(4) neuter: (1) dcetum, vinegar (ace-sc-ere); dSletum (old 
word), dung (dlére?); tapetum (cf. § 418), a carpet; temetum, in- 
toxicating drink (comp. tém-ulentus, abs-tém-ius); trap-etum (cf. 
§ 418), an olive mill. 


(2) Names expressing a p/ace where a plant, &c. grows: (But 
few of these words are used frequently): 

zsciil-etum (Hor.), az oak forest (escilo-); arundin-etum, a 
reed bed (arundén-); aspr-etum, rough place (aspéro-, § 347); bux- 
etum (Mart.), box plantation (buxo-); castan-etum (Col.), chestnut 
grove (castanea-); ciipress-etum, a cypress grove (cupresso-); dim- 
etum, a thicket (diimo-); fim-etum (Plin.), dunghill (fimo-) ; fritic- 
etum, a shrubbery (fritéc-); myrt-etum, myrtle zrove (myrto-); 
Gliv-etum, an oliveyard (Oliva-); pin-etum, pine grove (pino-); 
avere-etum, oak grove (qverco-); rés-etum, rose bed (résa-); sax- 
étum (once Cic.), ed of rocks (saxo-); senti-c-etum (Plaut.), thorn 
bed (senti-: formed in analogy with fruticetum?); sépulcr-etum 
(Catull.), a graveyard (sépulcro-); vétér-etum (Colum.), o/d fal- 
low land (vétis-); vin-etum, a vineyard (vino-); with others used 
very rarely. So Argiletum, marlbed (argilla-), popularly misunder- 
stood by the Romans. 


Ww 
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-ito i. Participles from verbs with -i stems (§ 695); e.g. 799 
aud-itus, Jeard (aud-ire); &c.: and adjectives formed 
as such: 


iv-itus, of a grandfather (avo-); aur-itus, with ears (auri-); 
Cerr-itus (for Cereritus), frenzied by Ceres’ influence (Cérés-); crin- 
itus, Aairy (crini-); fortu-itus (Hor., Phedr.), fortuitus, (Manil., 
Petr., Juv.), dy chance (forti-, cf. § 405); gratu-itus (Plaut.), gra- 
tu-itus (Stat.), without pay (comp. gratia-); mar-itus, married, of 
marriage (masi-); mell-itus, honeyed (mell-); patr-itus, of a father 
(patr-); pell-itus, skin-clad (pelli-); pér-itus, skilled (cf. p. 254); 
aci-tus, clever, knowing (sci-re); turr-itus, turreted (turri-). 


2. Substantives: pitu-ita, phlegm (comp. mrvew, spu-ére); 
scriblita, a cake. 


ii. Stems ending in -tu, -ti, -t (-su, -si, -8 when presumably arisen 
from a dental). 


-tu(-su) Substantives derived mostly from verbs, and generally 800 
denoting an act. (The accusative and ablative cases are 
the so-called supines.) See §§ 397—399 and Book II, 
Chap. XXIV. 
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adven-tus, an arrival (advén-ire); es-tus, beat (comp. aievr, 
to set on fire); Amic-tus, a garment (Amic-ire); anfractus, a circuit, 
a bend (see § 1843); anhél-itus, panting (anhéla-re); appara-tus, 
equipment (appara-re); appéti-tus, appetite (appeti-, appet-ére); ar- 
bitr-atus, judgment, choice (arbitra-ri); ar-tus, a joint (comp. apew, 
to fit); aspec-tus, sight (aspict-re); as-tus, cunning (§ 396); audi- 
tus, searing (audi-re); bala-tus, a bleating (bala-re); cxs-tus, a 
gauntlet (ced-ére? hence a strip); can-tus, a song (cin-ére) ; cap-tus, 
grasp, esp. mental (cipé-re); ci-sus, an accident (cid-6re); cen-sus, 
a reckoning (censére); coitus, a connexion (co-ire); cetus, an assem- 
bly (same as last); cdmita-tus, a train (comita-re); crépi-tus, a 
rattling (crépare); cricia-tus, torturing (cricia-re); decur-sus, a 
descent, a course (decurr-ére); dilec-tus, a selection, levy (dilig-ére) ; 
éven-tus, an occurrence (8vén-ire); exerci-tus, an army (exercére); 
exi-tus, departure (exire); fastus, pride; fé-tus, bearing, offspring 
(comp. fé-cundus, fé-mina); flé-tus, «weeping (fié-re); fluc-tus, a 
wave (flugy-, flu-ére); fruc-tus, enjoyment, Sruits (frugy-, fru-i); 
ges-tus, gesture (gér-ére); gustus, taste (Comp. yevery); habi-tus, 
habit in various senses (ha&bé-re); halitus, breath (comp. hala-re); 
hid-tus, a gape (hid-re); ic-tus,a 4/ow (ic-ére); instinc-tus, instigation 
(instingv-ére); itus (Lucr., Cic.), a going (ire); lessus (old word; 
only in acc. s,), wailing; luc-tus, grief (ligére); luxus, /uxury; 
merca-tus, trading (mercé-ri); métus, fear; mb-tus, motion (mb- 
vére); migi-tus, /owing (miigi-re); necessus (cf. § 432; probably 
from ne, céd-ere); nexus. a bond (nect-ére); or-tus, a rising (6r-i- 
ri); par-tus, dirth (paré-re); pas-sus, a step (pand-tre, fo stretch); 
plau-sus, a clapping (plaud-ére) ; portus, a harbour; pi-tus, a drink- 
ing (comp. po-ta-re); progres-sus, an advance (progréd-i); ques- 
tus, gain (quer-ére); aves-tus, complaint (avér-i); ric-tus, mouth- 
opening (ring-i); ri-sus, /aughter (ridére); ritus, a rife; sal-tus, 
a leaping (sali-re); a mountain pass (comp. @\-gos?); SeX-us, sex 
(séc-re?); si-tus, situation (sin-ére); spir-itus, a breath (spira-re); 
strép-i-tus, a din (strép-ére); sum-p-tus, expense (sim-ére) ; tac-tus, 
a touch (tang-ére); tinni-tus, a tink/ing (tinni-re); transi-tus, a pas- 
sage (transi-re); vesti-tus, dress (vesti-re); vic-tus. living, food 
(vigv-, viv-ére) ; vi-sus, sight (vid-ére); vol-tus, expression of counte- 
nance, looks, cf. Cic. Leg. 1. 9 (velle, volo); i-sus, use (iit-i); &c, 


frétus (m.), a strait; impétus (m.), an onset (in pdtére); métus 
(m.), fear; in which t is apparently radical. 
-ul-tu sing-ultus, sobbing; tim-ultus, uproar (tiim-ére), 


-atu From substantives, but formed as if from verbs with -a 80: 
stems (e.g. consulare, to be consul), denote (1) the holding 
office, (2) the office itself, (3) the body of officers. 

_ celib-atus (Sen. Suet.), celibacy (ceeléb-); cib-atus (pra-Cic. and 

Plin.), food (cibo-); constil-atus, a being consul, the consulship (con- 
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il-); diic-atus (post-Aug.), /eadership (dic-); Savit-atus, cavalry 
(éavét-) ; jiidic-atus (Cic. once), judgeship (jidéc-); magistr-atus, 
magistracy (magistro-); pédit-atus, infantry (pédét-) ; pontific-atus, 
the pontificate (pontiféc-) ; prim-atus (Varr., Plin.), primacy (primo-) ; 
princip-atus, chieftainship (princép-); décemvir-atus (so triumvira- 
tus, &c.), membership of a commission of ten (decemviro-); qvadrim- 
atus (Plin., Col.), age of four years old (avadrimo-); re-atus (see 
Quintil. 8. 3. 34), condition of an accused person (reo-); sén-atus, a 
body of old men (sén-, sénex); summ-atus (Lucr.), sovereignty 
(summo-); tribiin-atus, tribunate (tribino-). 


-ti(-si) 1. Adjectives: dis, rich (contracted from dives); fortis, 
brave (fer-re; comp. déprepos, Kc.); mitis, mild; podtis, 
able (comp. wéo1s, 4 husband); sons, guilty; tristis, sad. 
Camer-s, a man of Camerinum; Tibur-s, a man of Tibur. 


2. Substantives: (a) masculine and feminine: amussis (m.), 
a carpenter's rule; antes (m. pl.) ranks; ars (f.), art 
(comp. ar-tus, a joint, dp-ap-ioxew); assis, usually as (m.), a 
penny; axis or assis (m.), az axle-tree, a board; cassis (m. § 432), 
a mesh of a net; cautés (f.), a rock; classis (f.), a class, a fleet (for 
kAaots Dor. from xa\-civ?); cdhors or cors (f.), a@ yard, a company 
(com, hor-; comp. xdp-ros); cs (f.), a whetstone (comp. cautes); 
eratis (f.), a hurdle of wicker; citis (f.), skin (comp. scitum, 
oxvros); dens (m.), a tooth (comp. ddovr-, nom. ddovs); ensis (m.), 
a sword; fatis (only in adfatim, to satiety), a yawn (comp. fati- 
scére, fatigare); fons (m.), a spring of water, &c.; fors (f.), 
chance; frons (f. § 419), the forehead; fustis (m.), a cudgel; 
gens (f.), a race (gén-, gignére); gratés (f. pl.), thanks (comp. 
gra-tus, gratia); hostis (m. f.), a stranger, an enemy; lens (f.), a 
lentil; Vis (for stlis, f.), a strife, a suit; mens (f.), a mind (comp. 
ré-min-isci); mensis (m.), a month (comp. pny, unvn); mes-sis (f.), 
harvest (mét-ére, to mow); mons (m.), a mountain; mors (f.), death 
(mér-i); natis (f.) a buttock; neptis (f.), a granddaughter (comp. 
nép-6t-); nox (f.), night (comp. vuxr-, nom. wé); pars (f.), a part 
(comp. wop-, éropoy aor., paré-re); pestis (f.), destruction (comp. 
perd-ére, wép0-ew); pons (m.), a bridge (comp. pondus); postis 
(m.), @ doorpost; puls (f.), pulse; ratis (f.), a raft (comp. rémus, an 
oar; ép-érns, a rower); restis (f.), a rope; sémentis (f.), seedtime 
(semén-); sentes (m. pl.), thorns; sitis (f.), thirst; sors (f.), a Jot 
\((sér-ére, to put in rows); sponte (abl.s. f.), with a will; testis (m.) 
(comp. rek-, Tixrew); (m. f.), a witness (Comp. Tex-yypiov); tussis 
(f.), @ cough (for tid-tis from tuvdére?); vatés (m.), a seer; vec-tis 
m.), a roller or lever (véh-ere); ves-tis (f.), a dress (comp. év-vivai, 
éo-Oys); Vi-tis (f.), a vine (vi-ére, to weave). 
(4) Neuters: lac (or lact), mi/k (comp. yaXaxr-); réte, a net. 


-at nas (f.), a duck (comp. vicca). — 
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ot Aliquot, some; quot, how many; tot, so many: all inde- 
clinable adjectives, 


-it (-it) caput (n.), a bead (comp. xed-adn). 
-éti hébés, L/unt; térés, round (tér-ere, to wear). 


~8t abiés (f.), a pine; ariés (m.), a ram; pariés (m.), a wall; 
ségés (f.), standing corn; tégés (f.), a mat (tég-ére). 


-ét (-It) al-es, winged (ala-); am-es (m.?), @ wvineprop (comp. 805 

ap-isci); antistes (m. f.), a priest or priestess (ante, sta-) ; 
cel-es (m.), a heaven-dweller (celo-); cespes (m.), turf; cocl-es 
(m.), a blind man (for sco-cul-ét-; comp. cxo-ros, Curt., Cors.) ; 
cémes (m. f.), a companion (com); dives, rich (comp. divo-); égv-es 
(m.), a horseman (éqvo-); gurges (m.), a whirlpool; merges (f.?), 
a sheaf, also a pitchfork (comp. merge, a two-prong); miles (m. f.), 
a soldier; péd-es (m. f.), a man on foot (péd-); poples (m.), the back 
of the knee; preast-es (m. f.), protecting (pre, st&-); sdtelles (m.f.), 
an attendant; sospes, saving, safe; stipes (m.), a@ stock (comp. 
stip-ula, a straw); stiperstes, surviving (super, sta-); tiides (Fest.), 
a hammer (tundere); véles (m.), a skirmisher (comp. vél-ox). 


-m-ét(-mit) fd-mes (m.), tinder (fOv-ére); li-mes (m.), @ balk 806 
(li-mo-, s/anting); palmes (m.), a vine shoot (pal-ma, 

a branch); tar-mes (m.), a woodworm (comp. tér-ebra, rep-ndov) ; 

termes (m.), a cutting; trames (m.), a path (tra-ns). 


-en-ti x. Participles present active of verbs: 807 


aima-ns, /oving (Ama-); audi-ens, hearing (audi-); capi- 
ens, taking (capé-re); gign-ens, egetting (gi-gn-ére); mén-ens, 
advising (mdn-ére); oblivisc-ens, forgetting (oblivisci); rég-ens, 
oes (rég-ére); tribu-ens, assigning (tribu-ére); and so from all 
verbs, 


2. Adjectives, originally present participles, or formed as such; 


absens, absent (abes-se); Aabundans, abundant (abunda-re, to 
overflow); arrogans, arrogant (arréga-re, to claim); clémens, mer- 
ciful; congru-ens, suitable (congru-ére, to agree); contin-ens, con- 
tiguous (continére); dilig-ens, accurate (dilig-ére, to Jove); élégans, 
neat; @léqv-ens, eloquent (Sloqvi-); &vid-ens, evident (ex vid-ére); 
fréqvens, crowded; impiid-ens, shameless (in piid-ére); innéc-ens, 
harmless (in néc-ére) ; insdl-ens, excessive, haughty (in sdl-ére, to be 
wont); insons, guiltless (in sons); lib-ens, willing (lib-ére); lic-ens, 
presumptuous (lic-6re) ; pot-ens, pozerful (pdt-esse); pregnans, preg- 
nant (lit. before bearing? pre, gén-); presens, present (pre esse); 
prestans, excellent (pre-stare); priid-ens, prudent (pro vidére, to 
foresee); récens, fresh; répens, sudden; sip-iens, wise (sapé-re, to 
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_ Fave taste); splend-ens, glittering (splendére); stellans, starry 
(stella-); valens, powerful (valére). 
3- Substantives, originally participles, &c.: - 
adiilesc-ens (m.), a young man (adulesc-ére, fo grow); Animans, 
an animal (&nima-, breath); cli-ens (m. also clienta f.), a client 
(clu-ere, to hear); consentis (m. pl.), epithet of the twelve chief 
deities, the Colleagues (com esse); dext-ans (m.), five-sixths (lit. a 
sixth off, de-sexto-); dodrans (m.), three-fourths, lit. a fourth off (de- 
avadro-); infans, an infant (in, fa-ri); occid-ens (sc. sol), the west 
(occid-ere, to fall); driens, the east (6riri, to rise); parens (m.f.), a 
parent (paré-re) ; riidens (m.), a cable; serpens (m.f.), a snake (serp- 
re, to craw/); sextams, a sixth (sexto-); torrens, a boiling rushing 
stream (torré-re, to burn); tri-ens (m.), @ trithing, i.e. a third (tri-). 
l-en-ti pesti-l-ens, pestilential (pesti-); pét-iil-ans, saucy (comp. 
petul-cus from pét-ere). 


-s-ti agre-stis, of the fields (agro-); czle-stis, heavenly (cxlo-). 28 
Comp. also dém-esti-cus, § 769, silv-est-ris, § 904, €g- 
est-As, pot-est-as, § 811. 


“ati _ Adjectives expressing origin. 809 
ciij-as, of «hat country (cujo-); infernas, of the lower 

country (inferno-) ; infim-atis, one of the lowest rank (infimo-); nostr- 

as, a countryman of ours (nostro-); optim-as (§ 418), one of the best 

party (optimo-); pén-ates (m. pl.), household gods (péno-, store); 

summ-ates (m. pl.), sen of the highest ranks (summo-); stipernas, of 

the upper country (superno~). 

Similarly from Italian towns: Antias, a man of Antium (Anti- 
um); Ardeas (Ardea); Arpinas (Arpinum); Atinas (Atina); Capénas 
(Capéna); Casinas (Cdasinum); Férentinas (Ferentinum); Fidénas 
(Fidéne but Fidéna, Verg.); Frisinas (Frisino); Larinas (Lari- 
num); Ravennas (Ravenna); Sarsinas (Sarsina); Urbinas (Urbi- 
num). 


at damnas (cf. § 445), condemned (damni-re); saiti-as, a glut 
(satiad-re). 
-t-at So usually, not tati-; cf. § 445. For the preceding short 810 


vowel, e.g. itas, see § 213. 6; iétas, § 213. 5.c and 42; 
for its omission § 245. Abstract substantives, derived chiefly from 
adjectives (from 500 to 600 in number, according to L. Meyer): 
all feminine. 

Acerbi-tas, tariness (acerbo-); edili-tas, <dileship (edili-); 
mqvali-tas, equality (eqvali-); eavi-tas, fuirness (Ravo-); @s-tas, 
summer (for esti-tas, estu-); 2-tas, age (evo-, § 94); #terni-tas, 
eternity (eterno-); affini-tas, relationship by marriage (affini-); 
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agili-tas, agility (Agili-); ameeni-tas, pleasantness (Ameno-) ; antiqvi- 
tas, antiquity (antiqvo-); anxie-tas, anxiety (anxio-); Appie-tas 
(formed by Cic. Fam. 3. 7), Appius-ness (Appio-); aspéri-tas, rough- 
ness (aspéro-); assidui-tas, constant attention, frequency (assiduo-); 
atroci-tas, crue/ty (atroci-); auct6r-i-tas, advice, authority (auctor-) ; 
&vidi-tas, grcediness (Avido-); bénigni-tas, kindliness, bounty (bénigno-); 
ceci-tas, blindness (ceco-); calamitas (cilamo-, a sta/k? comp. 
kddapos and culmus), Slight, disaster; c&ri-tas, dearness (c&ro-); 
célebri-tas, celebrity (celebri-); civi-tas, citizenship (civi-); digni- 
tas, worthiness (digno-) ; décili-tas, aptness for being taught (décili-); 
ébrié-tas, drunkenness (€brio-); facili-tas, easiness; facul-tas, do- 
ableness, power (facili-); familiari-tas, intimacy (familiari-); héréd- 
itas, inheritance (néréd-); hénes-tas, honourableness (hén6s-); hi- 
mani-tas, f//ow-feeling, politeness (niimano-); immiini-tas, freedom 
yrom public charges (immini-); jiven-tas, youth (jivén-); lévi-tas, 
lightness (lévi-); liber-tas, freedom (libéro-); méajes-tas, dignity 
(majos-); m6rési-tas, fretfu/ness (mO6réso-); nécessi-tas, necessity 
(mecesse); pauci-tas, fewness (pauco-); pauper-tas, poverty (pau- 
pér-); pie-tas, dutifulness (pio~); postéri-tas, posterity (postéro-); 
proprie-tas, proper quality, ownership (proprio-); qvali-tas, quality 
(Qvali-); satie-tas, satiety (comp. satis, sAtiat-); séciiri-ias, security 
(séciiro-); simplici-tas, simplicity (simplici-, nom. simplex); sécie- 
tas, partnership (sdcio-); tempes-tas, a season, weather (tempés-) ; 
varie-tas, variety (vario-); tber-tas, fertility (iber-); vénus-tas, 
beauty (véniis-); vernili-tas, s/avishness, coarse jesting (vernili-); 
vétus-tas, o/d age (vettis-); tini-tas, wvity (ino-); tniversi-tas, a 
avhole, either of persons (i.e. a corporation) or of things (universo-) ; 
vélun-tas, wi// (for volenti-tas, § 28); vélup-tas, pleasure (vdlip, 
§ 516); wtili-tas, wsefu/ness (Qtili-); and many others. 


-es-t-At  &g-es-tas, want (ég-ére); pot-estas, power (péti-); pro- 
bably formed as if from substantives in 6s- or 6s- (as 
honestas, tempes-tas), 


-6ti dds (f.), a dowry (da-). 

-6t népds (m.), @ grandson (comp. d-veyy-tos, 1.€. common 
grandson); sacerdos (m. f.), a priest (sacéro-, da-), 

-it salis (f.), safety (for salvo-t-). 

-tit Substantives feminine: 


jitven-tus, youth (jtiven-); sénec-tus, o/d age (sén-ec-) ; 
servi-tus, s/avery (servo-); vir-tus, manliness (viro-). 


-~éti léciiples, rich (perhaps compound of léco- and plé-to; cf. 
Cic. Rep. 2.16). For tapéte (n.), trapétes (m. pl.) see 
§ 418 and -&to, § 798, 1 4. 


Srr 
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-Iti Quiris, a Roman citizen; Samnis, a Samnite (Samnio-). | 
J For dis, mitis, &c. see under -ti (§ 802). 


Compound stem-endings: -tiimo, § 757; -tivo, § 764; -tico, 
-trici, §§ 769, 782; -tat, -estat, -tiit, §§ 810, 811; -tiiddn, § 847; -tino, 
-ter-no, -tino, -trino, §§ 827, 829, 840, 842; -tidn (-sidn), § 854; -tibili 
(-sibili), § 877; -tili (-sili), § 878 ; -tero, -astéro, -tiro (-siiro), §§ 888, 
889, 893; -tru, -téri, -estéri, -tér, -tdr (-sdr), §§ 903—905, 908; 
-ticio, -itio, -ntio, -tdrio (-sdrio), $$ 931—933, 943- 


ill, Stems ending in -so, -si (for -to, -ti). 
-so See under -to, §$ 787, 788. 813 


-d80 For -onso (§ 191. 2), and this again perhaps for -onti-o; 
comp. yepovoia for yeporria. ‘The -i probably caused 
or assisted the assibilation ($ 143). 
Adjectives (said to be 500 in number) expressing jitness: 

actu-osus, fu/l of motion (actu-); estu-osus, burning hot (estu-): 
ambiti-osus, ambitious (ambitu-); Anim-osus, spirited (animo-); 
ann-osus, full of years, aged (anno-); 4qv-osus, watery (4ava-); 
ealamit-osus, disastrous (for cilamitat-osus) ; call-osus, bard-skinned 
(callo-); capti-osus, ensnaring, captious (captu- or captidu-); cari- 
osus, decayed (carie-); clamosus, screaming (for clamés-osus); cdpi- 
osus, rich (cdpia-); crimin-osus, reproachful (crimén-); ddl-osus, 
crafty (ddlo-); ébri-osus, a drunkard (ébrio-); fam-osus, notorious 
for good or ill (fama-); form-osus, shapely (forma); frag-osus, broken 
(for fragés-osus) ; fructu-osus, fruitful (fructu-); friitic-osus, full of 
shrubs (fritée-); génér-osus, shewing breed, well-born (génis-); 
grati-osus, influential (gratia-); herb-osus (poet.), grassy (herba-) ; 
ingéni-osus, clever (ingénio-) ; invidi-osus, exposed to odium (invidia-) ; 
jéc-osus, sportive (joco-); luxiri-ogus, /uxurious (luxtria-); mend- 
osus, faulty (men-da-); morb-osus, diseased (morbo-); mér-osus, 
wayward, cross (mos-, a whim); niv-osus, snowy (nivi-); néd-osus, 
knotty (nddo-); 6di-osus, troublesome (Sdio-); offici-osus, dutiful, 
obliging (officio-); dnér-osus, burdensome (6nis-) ; dti-osus, at /eisure 
Gtio-); péciini-osus, moneyed (péciinia-); péricul-osus, dangerous 
périciilo-); pernici-osus, destructive (pernicie-); pisc-osus (rare, 
Ov., Verg.), full of fish (pisci-); questu-osus, gainful Settee 
religi-osus, scrupulous (for religién-osus) ; silv-dsus, wooded (silva-) ; 
savam-osus, scaly (sqvama-); strig-osus, thin (? striga-, a swathe); 
stiidi-osus, zealous (stiidio-); suspici-osus, suspicious (for suspicidn- 
osus); sumptu-osus, costly (sumptu-); vent-osus, windy (vento-); 
ventri-osus, potbellied (ventri-); verb-osus, wordy (verbo-); vermin- 
osus(Plin.), full of worms (vermén-) ; vin-osus, wine loving (vino-) ; 

viti-osus, ‘au/ty (vitio-); and many others, 
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-c-680 belli-cosus, qwar-/oving (bello-, comp. bellicus, adj.)} 814 
ténébri-cosus (Cic., also tenebrosus, Verg., Ov.), dark 
(ténébra-, but Cic. in poetic translation has tenebricus). 


-1-6s0 formidé-lésus, fearful (formidén-, the n being either 
dropped or changed into 1). 


-ic-ul-iso febr-icitlosus (Catull.), feverish (febri-, febricula-); mét- 
icitlosus (Plaut.), in fear (métu-); sit-iculosus (Hor.), 
parched (siti-); somn-iculosus, drowsy (somno-). 


-u-680 Probably formed on a false analogy with questu-osus, &c.: 


monstr-uosus, prodigious (monstro-); montu-osus, 70un- 
tainous (monti-, but cf. § 405); véluptu-osus (Plin. Ep.), 
pleasurable (voluptat-). 


-i-oso Probably formed on a false analogy with odiosus, &c.: 


ciir-iosus, careful (ciira-); labdr-iocus, /aborious (1abds-); 
lusc-it-i-osus (or lusc-iosus), purblind (lusco-). 


-en-si Adjectives (some used as substantives) formed from names 8:5 
of places: 

x. From appellatives: amanu-ensis (m. Suet. twice), a secretary 
(a manu); atri-ensis (m. sc. servus), house steward (atrio-); castr- 
ensis, of the camp (castro-); cire-ensis, of the circus (circo-); for- 
ensis, of the forum (foro-); frétense (sc. mare), the straits of Sicily 
(fréto-) ; Latér-ensis, properly of the bodyguard (latis-); Portu-ensis 
(Cod. Theod.), of the Port, viz. Ostia (portu-); prat-ensis, of the 
meadows (prato-). 


2. From proper names (which are given in brackets in the 
nom, case): 


Alli-ensis (Alia); Ambraci-ensis (Ambracia); Arimimenses (Ari- 
minum); Bononi-ensis (Bonénia); Cann-ensis (Cannz); Circei-ensis 
(Circeii); Corfini-ensis (Corfinium); Cur-ensis (Cures); Herculan- 
ensis (Herculaneum); Hispal-ensis (Hispalis or Hispal); Hispani- 
ensis (Hispania); Narbon-ensis (Narbo); Osc-ensis (Osca in Spain); 
Osti-ensis (Ostia); Sicili-ensis (Sicilia); Veli-ensis (Velia, (1) part of 
Palatine; (2) town in Lucania); Volsini-ensis (Volsinii); Utic-ensis 
(Utica); and others. 


-i-en-si_ Probably from false analogy (with words in preceding 
section). ‘They are rarely used. 
Athén-iensis (Athene); Carthagin-iensis (Carthigo); Corinth- 
fenses (Corinthus); Crotdn-iensis (Croto); Latin-iensis (Latinus?) ; 
Rhéd-iensis (Rhodus). 


Compound stem-ending : és-imo, § 758. See also § 918. 
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J iv. Stems ending in -do. 
-do- 1. Adjectives: ss 
(a) From verbs with -e stems, the final e being changed 
toi. (The verb has been added in the following list cnly when not 
simple in form or evident in meaning.) 
aci-dus, sour; albi-dus, qwhite; algi-dus, cold (rare, except as 
name of mountain near Rome); 4ri-dus, dry; Avi-dus, greedy; cAli- 
dus or caldus (cf. Quint. 1. 6. 19), Aot; calli-dus, crafty; candi-dus, 
white; €vani-dus, vanishing (évane-sc-ére); fervi-dus, glowing; 
flacci-dus, flaccid; fléri-dus, flowery; feti-dus, stinking; frigi-dus, 
cold; fulgi-dus, glistening ; gravi-dus, heavy with child (grave-sc-ére); 
horri-dus, bristling, fearful; langvi-dus, languid; liqvi-dus (§ 243), 
clear; livi-dus, blue, envious; lici-dus, bright; madi-dus, wet; 
marci-dus, fading; miici-dus, mouldy; niti-dus, shining; 6li-dus, 
Stinking; palli-dus, pale; pavi-dus, frightened; placi-dus, pleased, 
calm (placére, to be pleasing); piti-dus, rotten; putri-dus, rotten; 
ranci-dus, rancid (no verb, but present participle in Lucr.); rigi-dus, 
stiff; ritbi-dus (ribidus, Plaut. twice), red; sordi-dus, filthy; savali- 
dus, squalid; stipi-dus, amazed; tabi-dus, decaying; tépi-dus, warm; 
timi-dus, timid; torpi-dus, benumbed; torri-dus, burning; timi-dus, 
swelling; turgi-dus, inflated; Vali-dus, strong; imi-dus, damp; ivi- 
dus or tidus, wet (iive-sc-ere). 
(4) From verbs with -i or consonant stems: 
cipi-dus, desirous (cipé-re); fluidus (flivi-dus, Lucr.), liquid 
(flu-ére); rabidus, mad (rabére, comp. rabies); rapi-dus, Surried 
_ (r4pé-re) ; vividus, ively (viv-ére). 
(¢) From substantives or of obscure derivation: 
absur-dus, tuneless (ab, sur-, comp. su-sur-rus, cip-ifew: and 
for the meaning Cicero’s expression ‘ vox absona et absurda,’ Or. 
3. 11); bardus, stupid (comp. Spadvs); claudus, /ame; cri-dus, raw 
(crus-, hard? comp. crus-ta, kpvc-raddos. Kpv-os); fidus, faithful 
(comp. fid-es, perfid-us); foedus, fou] (comp. fotére, foti-dus); 
fordus (cf. § 134), pregnant; fimi-dus, swoky (fimo-); géli-dus, icy 
(gélu-); herbi-dus, grassy (herba-); hispidus, shaggy (comp. hir-tus, 
, hirsiitus); lépidus, charming (from presumed lépére; comp, lépés-); 
limpi-dus (Catull., Col.), clear (lympha? comp. Adyrew); liridus, 
ghastly yellow (comp. liror, Lucr.); morbi-dus, diseased (morbo-); 
nidus, zaked; s6li-dus, firm (s6lo-, ground); stoli-dus, stockish, stu- 
pid (comp. stdl6n-, a useless sucker); svadus, persuasive (svadére) ; 
siici-dus, juicy (stico-); siidus, dry (se, udo-?); sur-dus, deaf; tardus, 
slow (comp. trah-ére, fo drag?); trépidus, scarred, flurried (comp. 
trémére) ; turbi-dus, disturbed (turba-); vapi-dus, flat, spoiled 
(vapos-, from a presumed vapére). 
2. Substantives: 
(a) Masculine: c&idus, a cask; gurdus, a dolt (Spanish word 
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acc. to Quint. I. 5. 57); hedus, a goat; lidus, a game; mbédus, a 
measure; Didus, a nest; nodus, a knot; turdus, a fieldfare; vérédus 
(Mart.), a hunter (horse). 

(4) Feminine: alauda, a Jark (Keltic); aplida, chaff; bas- 
cauda, a basket; cassida (usually cassis), a helmet; cauda, a tail; 
cicada, a grasshopper; crépida, a sandal (from xpnrid-); merda, 
dung; preda, booty; reda, a four-wheeled carriage (Keltic; cf. 
Quint. I. 5. 57); taeda, a torch. 

(c) Neuter: essédum, a gig (Keltic) ; laridum (lardum), bacon; 
oppidum, a town (comp. émrimedov?); pddum, a shepherd's crook; 
vadum, @ shoal, ford. 

-un-do or-en-do 1. Verbal adjectives: 
(a) As gerundive: for use see Book IV. Chap, xiv. and 8:7 
Pref. Vol. 11.p.lxifoll. On their formation see §§ 617, 618. 
aima-ndus, to Jove or to be loved (Amare); audi-endus (audire); 
capi-endus (cipére); gign-endus (gi-gn-ere); mén-endus (monére); 
nasc-endus (nasci); rég-endus (régére); tribu-endus (tribu-ére); 
and so from all transitive verbs (§ 1186). 

(4) As present participle (without an object accusative) or 
ordinary adjective: 

blandus, soothing (comp. flare); infandus, néfandus, unspeakable 
(fari); mundus, c/ean, dri-undus, arising (6ri-ri); pandus, curved ; 
rot-undus, round (comp. rot-dre); sécundus, /o//owing, hence 
second (séqvi); volv-endus, ro/ling (volvére). 


(2) Substantives: 


(a) Masculine: fundus, a landed estate, the bottom; also an au- 
thoriser ; mundus, ornaments, also the universe (as transl. of xoopos). 

(4) Feminine: funda, a sling (fund-ére?); Kalende (pl.), the 
first of the month (summoning day? comp. calare, xa\eiv); menda, 
(Ov.), mendum (Cic.), a fault; mérenda (dinner); sponda, a bed- 
stead; turunda, a paste-ball; suggrunda, the eaves; unda, water. 
Bb-undo oF) Adjectives, originall dives: 818 
Pagar ij , Originally gerundives: 
frém-ébundus, roaring (frém-ére); fir-ibundus, raging 
(fur-ére); lasciv-ibundus (Plaut. Stich. 288), playful (lascivi-re) ; 
lid-ibundus, sporting (lid-ére); modr-ibundus, dying (mori, mbriri); 
piidi-bundus, dashful (piidére); qvér-ibundus, p/aintive (quéri); 
ridi-bundus, /aughing (ridére); trém-ébundus, trembling (trém-ére). 
-ib-undo From verbs with -a stems. Many of these forms are 819 

found only in Livy and post-Augustan historians. 

comissa-bundus, revelling; contiénd-bundus, haranguing ; cuncta- 
bundus, Aesitating; délibéra-bundus, deliberating; déprécd-bundus, 
deprecatingly; erra-bundus, wandering about; gratilai-bundus, 
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making congratulations; hesita-bundus (Plin. Ep. once), esitating ; 
indigna-bundus, indignant; lacrima-bundus, weeping; lurchina-bun- 
dus (only in Cato; cf. Quint. 1. 6. 42), voracious; m&dita-bundus 
(Just.), 2 meditation; minita-bundus, threatening; mira-bundus, in 
wonder; noctuad-bundus (Cic. once), sy night (noctu-; noctuare not 
found); osciilé-bundus (Suet.), Aissing; pérégrind-bundus (Liv. 
once), travelling about; pléra-bundus, bewailing; popila-bundus, 
wasting; predai-bundus, pillaging; spéciila-bundus, on the watch; 
tenta-bundus, making a trial; tuburchind-bundus (Cato, see above), 
gobbling; vénéra-bundus, .shewing reverence; versi-bundus, whirl- 
ing; vita-bundus, avoiding; volita-bundus (Cic. fragm.), wal- 
lowing. 
-c-undo Adjectives, probably gerundives from inchoative stems: 
all have the preceding syllable long (except rubicundus). 
fa-cundus, eloquent (fa-ri); fé-cundus, fruitful (comp. fé-mina, 
fé-tus); ird-c-undus, angry (irasc-i); ji-cundus, pleasant (jiv-are); 
ribi-cundus, ruddy (ritbére); véré-cundus, bashful (véréri). 


v. Stems in -du,-di, -d. 


-du See § 397. 

-di _ edes (f.), a hearth? a chamber § 331 (comp. #s-tu-, aidewv) ; 
cedes (f.), slaughter ; clades (f.), disaster ; fidis (f.), a harp- 
string; fraus (f.), cheating; frons (f.) a leaf; glans (f.), 
an acorn (comp. Badavos and § 765); grandis, large; 
jugians (f.), a walnut; lendes (f. pl.), zits; pédis (m.f.), 
a louse; ridis, (1) rude; (2) f. a spoon, a foil; sédes (f.), 
a seat (sédére); sordes (f. pl.), dirt; siidis (f. § 421), a 
stake; trides (f. pl.), pikes (comp. tridére?); viri-dis, 
green (virére). 

-tid pécus (f.), a head of cattle (comp. pécu-, pécor-). 

-6d (-id) capis (f.), a sacrificial bowl (capére?); cassis (f.), a hel- 
met; cuspis (f.), a spear-point; lapis (m.), a pebble; pro- 
mulsis (f.), @ whet for the appetite (lit. preliminary 
draught?) (pro-, mulso-). 


-od custos (n.), a guardian. 


-iid palus (f.), @ marsh. : 
pee veh m nom. sing.), a glutton; héres (m.), az 


heir; merces (f.), wages (comp. merci-). 

-d cor (n.), a heart (comp. Kapo-ia) }; laws Gy Dries 
(m.), a foot (comp. 7r0d-, Nom. ods); Pres (m.), @ bail; 
vas (m. f.), a bail. 


Compound stem-endings: -dén, -idén, -tid6n, -édén, -idén, 
§§ 846—848; -Sditlo, § 865; -ndio, § 933. 
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CHAPTER. VI. 


DENTAL NOUN-STEMS (continued). 


vi. Stems ending in -no, 


-no or-ino (For all words (except numerals) with long vowel pre- 823 


ceding -no see $$ 830—842.) 
1. Adjectives: 


(a) bonus, goed; concinnus, neat; dignus, worthy; hornus, of 
this year (ho-ver-, this spring); mag-nus, great (comp. mag-is); 
nonus, zinth (for ndvi-nus? but see § 754): pla-nus, /eve/ (comp. 
mvaé); pérendi-nus, of a day hence (comp. gépay, die-); ver-nus, 
of spring (vér-); Unus, ove. 


(4) Distributive numerals (rarely used in singular): bi-nus, ¢avo- 
fold, two cach (bi-); ter-nus or tri-nus (ter, tri-); qvadter-nus 
(avater) and (Varr., Plin.) qvadrinus (qvatvor); qvi-nus (for 
avingvi-nus, qvinc-nus, qvinave); sé-nus (sex); septé-nus (for 
septem-nus, septen-nus); octd-nus (octo); ndvé-nus (for ndvem- 
nus); dénus (for déciminus? dec-nus); vice-nus, fawenty each (for 
vicent-nus, viginti); tricé-nus, thirty each (triginta), &c.; centé-nus, 
a hundred each (for centum-nus, the vowel being assimilated to 
what is found in others); diicé-nus, favo hundred each (for ducent- 
nus); trécénus, three hundred each (trécent-); qvadringé-nus, four 
hundred each (qvadringent-), &c. See Appendix. 


(c) From names of trees and other materials: acer-nus, of maple 
(acer-); Adimanti-nus, hard as diamond (ddapavtivos); &maraci- 
nus, of marjoram (amiraco-); cérisi-nus (Petron.), cherry-coloured 
(céraso-); cocci-nus, scarlet (cocco-); cdlur-nus, of hazel (for cé- 
riili-nus, cdriilo-); ébur-nus, of ivory (&bér-); ferrigin-us (Lucr. 
once), bluish-green (ferrigdn-; ferrugineus is more usual); qver- 
nus, oaken (for qverci-nus, avercu-). See also salig-nus, &c., 
§ 826. 


2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: acinus, a berry; agnus, a lamb; annus, a year; 
anus, a ring; asinus, an ass; cAchinnus, a laugh (comp. xayatew); 
circi-nus, a pair of compasses (circo-); déminus, a /ord (ddmare); 
furnus, av oven; ginnus or hinnus, a mu/e, the mother being an ass 
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(comp. yivvos, ivvos); mannus, a coach horse (Keltic?); pampinus, 
@ vine-shoot; pannus, a piece of cloth (comp. mfvos); panus, (1) 
thread on the bobbin, (2) a swelling (from wyvos?); pugnus, a fist 
(comp. wv&, muyywy); Ticinus, a sheep tick; som-nus, sleep (comp. 
soép-or); sénus, a sound; sturnus, a starling; tabanus, a gadfly; 
tornus, a /athe (torqvére, comp. rdpvos). 

verna, a house slave. 


(4) Proper names (some are Etruscan): Cinna; Perpenna or 
Perperna; Porsenna (Verg.), Porséna (Hor., Mart., Sil.); Saserna; 
Sisenna; Spurinna; Thalna; Vivenna. Cf. § 838 c 


(c) Feminine: alnus, az alder; cornus, a cornel tree; fraxinus, 
an ash tree; Ornus, a mountain ash; vannus, a winnowing fan. 


acna, a plot 120 feet square; angina (L. Miill.), quinsy (comp. 
ayxovn, angére) ; antemna, a sailyard; fisci-na, a rush basket (fisco-) ; 
fuscina, a three-pronged spear (comp. furea); géna, a cheek (comp. 
yévus, &@ jaw); nundi-ne (pl.), market-day (nono-, die-); pagina, 
a leaf of a book, Kc, (comp. pangére); pati-na, a dish (patére? 
comp. zaravn, Sicil. Baravn); penna, a wing (in old Latin pesna or 
petna; comp. rérecOa); perna, a ham; pinna, a feather; pugna, a 
battle (comp. pugnus); runcina (generally given as runcina), a 
planing instrument (comp. runc&re, puxavy); sanna, a grimace 
(comp. cavvas); sarcina, a bundle (sarcire, to close); sqvatina, a 
skate-jish (comp. savalus, a fish); transenna, a net; ulna, an arm 
(comp. #Aévy); urna, a pitcher (comp. irére, to burn). 


(d) Neuter: cornum (more frequently cornu), a horn (comp. 
képas); fascinum, a charm (comp. Bacxavos); lignum, firewood 
(lig-4re?); pastinum, a tao-pronged fork; pénum (§ 398), a store 
of provisions, &c.; reg-num, a kingdom (rég-ére); scamnum, a 
bench (comp. seab-illum); signum, a sea/; stagnum, a pool, pent up 
water? (comp. creydvo-); stannum, an alloy of silver and lead; 
tignum, a beam. 
ee 


cite This suffix in Greek forms participles middle and passive; 


e.g. rumT-dpevos, TuUW-dpevos, TeTUU-pEvos, KC. 


er-umna, sorrow (aipopéevn, excited mind) ; al-umnus, a nursling 
(al-ére); autumnus, Autumn (the increasing year, auctu-); Clitum- 
nus, a river in Umbria; célumna, a co/umn (comp. cul-men, cel-sus) ; 
da-mnum, a /oss (properly a gift, di-re; or akin to damdyn); f6- 
mina, a woman (comp. fe-tus, &c. § 800); géminus, win; liammina 
(lamna), a plate of metal; terminus, a bound (comp. réppa); Vert- 
umnus, the god of change (vert-ére). 


The same suffix is seen in the 2nd pers. plur. of indicative and 
subjunctive passive of tenses formed from present stem: e.g. ama- 
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mini, amabimini, amabamini, amémini, amarémini, § 572: and in 
an old sing. imperative form; e.g. preefamino, § 587. 


Compare also -mén, § 850. 


sae 


man Some are probably compounds with stems of gen-, 826 


gi-gn-ére; others have a ¢ turned into g by the influence 
of the nasal; others are formed on their analogy. 


Sbie-gnus, of fr (Abiét-); Apru-gnus (Plaut., Plin.), of wild 
boar (apro-); béni-gnus, kindly, liberal (qwell-born? béné-gén-); faba- 
ginus (Cato), of beans (faiba-); Tig-nus, of holm oak (iléc-); dled- 
ginus, of the olive (dlea-); mali-gnus, stingy (male-gén-) ; privi-gnus 
(subst.), born from one parent only, i.e. a stepson (privo-gen-); 
salig-nus, of willow (salic-). 


For terrigena, &c. see § 995; for magnus, dignus, § 823. 


-tino Adjectives: anno-tinus, a year old? (anno-); cras-tinus, 827 

of to-morrow (cras); dii-tinus, Jong continued (din); 
horno-tinus, of this year (horno-); pris-tinus, of former times 
(prius; comp. magis for magius); séro-tinus (Plin., Col.), late 
(séro-). 


-ur-no diur-nus, by day (dius-, dies-, § 341 n., comp. nidius; or 928 

for diov-érinus?); diut-urnus (in Ovid always diitur- 
nus), for Jong (comp. diiit-ius); laburnum, éroad-leaved trefoil; 
noctu-rnus, dy night (noctu-); Sat-urnus (Saeturnus), god of pro- 
duce? (s&to-, sé-rére); taciturnus, si/ent (tacito-); viburnum, the 
wayfaring tree. 


-er-no = civerna, a cave (cAvo-); cisterna, a reservoir (cista-); 
fusterna, the knotty part of a fir-tree (fusti-, a club); 
gitberna (pl.), rudders (comp. xvBeprav); hib-ernus, in qinter 
(hiém-, cf. § 86. 5); hddiernus, of to-day (ho-, dius, or die-); infer- 
nus, de/ow (inféro-); lacerna, a cloak; Laverna, goddess of gain; 
licerna, a /amp (comp. lici-, licére); sitper-nus, above (siipéro-); 
tab-erna, a booth (from tab-ila, a plank?). See also § 823 ¢. 


-ter-no i.e. -no suffixed to stems in -téro or -tri, or to adverbs 825 ° 
in -ter. In some the t perhaps is radical. 


w-ternus, for ever (#vo-, comp. #-tat-); al-ter-nus, alternate, 
every other (al-tero-);ex-ternus, outside (ex-tero-); fraternus, of a 
brother (frater-, comp. dparep-); hes-ternus, of yesterday (comp, 
héri, és); in-ter-nus, inside (in-ter); lanterna (laterna), a /an- 
tern; mater-nus, of a mother (mater-); nassiterna, a watering pot 
(said to be from naso-, terno-, with three noses); paternus, of a 
Sather (pater-); sempiternus, everlasting (comp. semp-er, § 540): 
véter-nus, /ethargy (vétiis-). 
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+ino 1. Adjectives: 830 


(a) with (Bas stem vowel: canus, hoary; sa-nus, sound 
(comp. odos); Va-nus, empty (comp. vac-uus). 


(4) from appellatives: 


api-anus, of bees; name of Muscatel grape (api-); arc-anus, 
secret (comp. arca-, arcére); Camp-anus, of the plain, a Campa- 
nian (Campo-); castell-anus, of a fortress (castello-); decimanus, 
of the tenth (e.g. a tithe farmer; a soldier of the tenth legion, &c.; 
déciima-); font-anus, of the spring (fonti-); germanus, of the full 
blood; him-anus, of man (hdmbn-); insiil-anus (Cic. once), of an 
island (insitla-); Latér-anus, a family name (1atér-?); méridi-anus, 
of midday, southern (meridie-); mont-anus, of the mountains (mon- 
ti-); mund-anus, of the universe (mundo-); nén-anus (Tac.), of 
the ninth legion (néna-); oppid-anus, of the town (oppido-); pag- 
anus, of a village (pago-); pridi-anus, of the day before (pridie-); 
prim-anus, of the first legion (prima-); public-anus, of the public 
revenue (publico-); piite-anus (Plin., Col.), of a well (piteo-); 
avotidi-anus, daily (quotidie-) ; rustic-anus, of the country (rustico-); 
urb-dnus, of the city (urbi-); vétér-anus, o/d, veteran (vétis-); 
vic-anus, of a hamlet (vico-). 


from proper names; (c) of places: Afric-anus, of the province 
among the Afri (Afri-ca); Alb-anus (Alba); Allif-anus (Allife); 
Atell-anus (Atella); Coriol-anus (Coridli); Cim-anus (Cume); Fre- 
gell-anus (Fregelle); Fund-anus (Fundi); Gallic-anus, of the pro- 
vince among the Gauls (Gallica-); Labic-anus (Labicum); Pzst- 
anus (Pestum); Piitedl-anus (Puteoli); Rém-anus (Roma); Saranus, 
Sarranus, of Tyre (Sarra); also a surname of the Atilian clan; i.q. 
Serranus (Momm. C. I. R. No. 549); Silanus, surname of Julian 
clan (Sila? but cf. Lucr. 6. 1265); Syracus-anus (Syracise); Théb- 
anus (Thebz); Tusciil-anus (Tusculum); and others. 


(d) of persons: Cinn-anus (Cinna); Sull-anus (Sulla). 


(€) Compounds formed immediately from a preposition and its 
case: 

antélic-anus, before daylight (ante Iucem); antemeridi-anus, in 
the forenoon (ante meridiem) ; antesign-anus, in front of the standards 
(ante signa); cireumpadd-anus, round the Po (circum Padum); cis- 
rhén-anus, on this side of the Rhine (cis Rhenum); poméridi-anus, 
in the afternoon (post meridiem); subsign-anus, of the reserve (sub 
signis); suburb-anus, zear the city (sub urbem); transmont-anus, 
beyond the mountains (trans montes); transpid-anus; transrhén- 
anus. 

2, Substantives: (2) anus (see § 824); Diana, the goddess of 83 
the day (die-); Janus (for Dianus), the god of the day; famum, a 
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shrine (f@-ri); granum, a grain; lana, wool (comp. Ady); 
membr-ana, skin (membro-); panus (see § 824); avartana, sc. febris, 
a@quartan ague (qvarta-); ra-na, a frog (comp. ra-vus, hoary); Silv- 
anus, the wood god (silva-); Volcanus, the jire god. 


-i-ano Adjectives in -anus, derived from stems, chiefly of proper 832 


names, with suffix -io: 


Acci-anus, of Accius (Accio-); Zmili-anus, belonging to the 4mi- 
lian clan (#milia-); Asi-anus, of Asia (Asia-); Cesiri-anus, belong- 
ing to Casar’s (Cesareus, of Cesar; e.g. Cesaris or Cesarea celeritas, 
Cesar’s quickness; Cesariana celeritas, quickness, like Caesar's); Cice- 
ron-ianus, of Cicero (Cicérén-); Claudi-anus, of a Claudius (Claudio-) ; 
Fabi-anus, of a Fabian, or of the Fabian clan (Fabio-, Fabia-); 
Mari-anus, of Marius (Mario-) ; Milén-ianus, of Milo (i.q. Milonius) ; 
Orcini-anus (Mart.), of a dead man (Orcinus, a dweller with death, 
orco-); Pompei-anus, of Pompeius (Pompeio-); pretéri-anus, of the 
prator’s camp (pretorio-); Sejanus (Seio-); Summeenianus, of a 
dweller in Underwaill (summeenio-); Tibéri-anus, of Tiserius; Teren- 
ti-anus, of Terentius (Terentio-); Trajanus; and others. 


-it-no Probably from the Greek suffix -irjs, or in analogy 
therewith, (Properly it denotes of the people of:) 


Antipolitanus, of Antipolis (Antipoli-); Gaditanus, of Gades, i.e. 
Cadiz (Gadi-); Massilitanus, of Marseilles (Massilia-); Panormita- 
nus, of Panormus (Panormo-); Tauréménitanus, of Tauromenium 
(Tauromenio-); Témitanus, of Tomi (Témo-). 


-dno 1. Adjectives: prénus, headlong, with face forward (pro-). 


2. Substantives: (a) Masc. and neut.: cél-onus, a farmer 
(cél-ere); donum, a gift (da-re); patr-onus, a patron (patr-). 


(4) Feminine: annona, the year’s supply of corn (anno-); 
Bellona, the war goddess (bello-); caupona, a tavern (cdpa-, 
caup-6n-); cérona, a crow; Latona, a goddess (comp. Ajrw); ma- 
trona, a married woman (matr-); persona, a mask (persénare?); 
Pomona, Hruit goddess (pdmo-). 


For octonus, nonus (whence none, pl. the ninth day) see § 823 a. 
“210 imeenus, pleasant; pena, a penalty (comp. pinire). 


ino 1. Adjectives: importunus, unseasonable (without a port? 
in, portu-); jéjunus, fasting ; opportunus, in front of the 
port, ready at hand (ob portum). 


2. Substantives: cine (pl.), a cradle (for citbinz? citb-dre); 
fortuna, fortune (forti-; comp. nocti-, noctu-); lacuna (or licuna), 
a hole (ldcu-); Neptunus, the sea god (perhaps wmrdpevos, § 825); 
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Portunus, god of harbours (portu-); pruna, a live coal; prunum, a 
plum; triownus, a tribe's chief (tribu-); Vacuna, a Sabine goddess 
(comp. vacare, vicuus). 


-2n0 1. Adjectives: aenus (or ahenus), of bronze (for gas- 836 
“ano f nus, from esi-: the Umbrian has ahesnes); Alienus, of 
another, alien (&lio-); égénus, needy (égére); obscénus, illboding ; 
plénus, fu// (comp. plére); sérenus, calm; terrénus, earthly (terra). 
Abydenus, of Abydos (Ab¥do); C¥zicenus, of Cyzicos (Cyzico). 
For vicénus and other numerals see § 823 3. 


2. Substantives: (a) feminine: Avena, oats; camena (casmena 
ace. to Varro), a Muse (comp. car-men); cdtena, a chain; céna 
(cesna, Fest.), supper; crimena, a purse; galena, lead ore; habena, 
@ rein (hdbére); harena, sand; lena, a cloak (comp. ydaiva, § 110. 
3); laniena, a butcher's stall (lanio-) ; lena, a bawd; strena, an omen, 
a new year’s gift; vena, a vein; verbene (pl.), doughs of myrtle, 
&c. used in religious acts. 


(4) Neuter: cenum, mud; fenum (fenum), say; frénum, a rein; 
vénenum, poison; venum (only in accus. § 369). 


-iéno | i.e. -éno suffixed to stems in -io. ; 837 
Proper names: Aufidienus, Avidienus, Catienus, Labienus, 
Nasidienus, Vettienus, and others. 


-il-éno _— cantilena, a tune (cantu-). 


-ino (In some of the following words the length of the 1 is 838 
not proved.) 


1. Adjectives: (a) from appellatives: 


Adultérinus, spurious (adultéro-); agninus, of a lamb 
(agno); 4natinus (Plaut., Petr.), of a duck (4nat-); angvinus, of a 
snake (angvi-); ansérinus (Plin., Col.), of a goose (ansér-); dprinus, 
of awild boar (apro-); ariétinus (Plin.), of a ram (&riét-); aus- 
trinus, southern (austro-); cdninus, of a dog (can-); cdprinus, of a 
goat (capro-); cervinus, of a deer (cervo-); collinus, of a hill (colli-) ; 
célumbinus, of a dove (cdlumbo-); céavinus, of a cook (cdqvo-) ; 
corvinus, of a raven (corvo-); divinus, of a god (divo-); éavinus, 
of a horse (éavo-); femininus, of a woman (fémina-); festinus, 
hasty (comp. con-fes-tim); firinus (Plaut. once), of a thief (fir-); 
génuinus, of a jaw (comp. yéws); native (gi-gn-ére); hircinus, of 
a goat (nhirco-); indpinus, unexpected (comp. opinari); ledninus, of 
a lion (ledn-); lépdrinus, of a hare (lépos-); lipinus, of a wolf 
(lipo-); marinus, of the sea (mari-); mascil-inus, of a male (mas- 
ciilo-); miluinus, of a kite (miluo-); pérégrinus, of abroad (pérégre) ; 
porcinus, of a pig (porco-); sdricinus (Plaut. once), of a shrew 
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mouse (sdréc-); sipinus, with face upward; taurinus, of a bull; 
ursinus, of a bear (urso-); verrinus, of a boar pig (verri-); vétéri- 
nus, of beasts of burden (comp. véhére); vicinus, of the street, neigh- 
bour (vico-); vitiilinus, of a calf (vitiilo-); volpinus, of a fox 
(volpi-); and others. 

(6) From proper names of places: Albinus, a cognomen of the 
Postumian clan (Alba?); Alpinus (Alpes, pl.); Aricinus (Aricia) ; 
Cipitdlinus (Capitdlium); Caudinus (Caudium); Collatinus (Colla- 
tia); Esqvilinus (Esqvili#); Férentinus (perhaps for Ferentininus 
from Ferentinum); Lantivinus (Lanuvium); Latinus (Latium); Mé- 
dullinus (Medullia) ; Palatinus, but in Martial Palatinus (Palatium) ; 
Prenestinus (Preneste); Reitinus (Reate); Rhéginus (Rhegium); 
Tarentinus (Tarentum); Véniisinus (Venusia); and others. 

Aventinus, Qvirinus, Sabinus, are of uncertain origin, 


c) From proper names of persons; chiefly from such as were 
originally appellatives: 

They are used as substantives, being surnames: 

Albinus (Albus); Antdninus (Anténius); Aqvilinus (Aquila?); 
Atratinus (Atratus?); Augirinus (Augur); Augustinus (Augustus); 
Cxsodninus (Cxso); Calvinus (Calvus); Ciciirinus (Cicur); Corvinus 
(Corvus); Crispinus (Crispus); Flimininus (Flaminius or flamen?); 
Frontinus (Fronto?); Justinus (Justus); Lactiicinus (Lactuca); Le- 
vinus (Levus); Longinus (Longus); Luscinus (Luscus); Macérinus 
and Macrinus (Macer); Mamercinus (Mamercus); Mancinus (Man- 
cus); Marcellinus (Marcellus); Messallinus (Messalla); Métellinus 
(Métellus); Petinus (Petus); Plautinus (Plautus); Rifinus (Rufus); 
Saturninus (Sdturnus); Sextinus (Sextus or Sestus); Tricipitinus 
(triceps); and some others. 


Compare orcinus, ef Orcus or death (Orcus); Plautinus, of 
Plautus (Plautus). 


2. Substantives: 


(a) Masculine: conciibinus (concubina), a concubine (com, citb- 
fire); inqvil-inus, a /odger (in cdl-ere); lipinus, a /upine; pulvinus, 
a cushion; sobrinus (sobrina f.), a second cousin, sister's child? 
(sdr6r-). 


Cxcina (Cacus); Canina (canis?); Porcina (porca?). 


(4) Feminine: carpinus (-inus?), the hornbeam; pinus (cf, 
§ 398), @ pine tree (for pic-nus? cf. § 110, 1; and comp. mirus); 
sapinus (-inus?), a kind of pine tree; sinus (sinum), a tankard. 

arvina (Verg.), grease; cepina (Col.), an onion bed -)3 
carina, a keel; carnificina, place of ae torture (ekeitenyseatied 
na, meal (comp, farr-); fddine (pl.), sines (f5dé-re); gallina, a hen 
(gallo-); ldpicidine (pl.), stone quarries (lapid-, cxd-ére); napina 
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(Col.), a colza or coleseed bed (n&po-); dpificina (Plaut.), officina, 
a workshop (officio-, § 929 a); pariétine? (parietine?), ruins (pa- 
riét-); piscina, a /ish-pond (pisci-); pdpina, a cookshop (cf. cdavo-, 
§ 118. 2); porrina (Cato), a leek bed (porro-); pruina, hoarfrost 
(comp. pro, pre, mpwi); raépina, pillage (rapé-re); rapina, turnip 
(rapo-); régina, a queen (rég-); résina, resin (fnrivn); Tuina, a fail 
(ru-ére); sagina, stuffing, food (comp. carrew); saline, pl. (also 
sdlinum), sa/tpits (sal-, sdlire); scobina, a rasp (scib-ere); spina, 
a thorn (for spicina, from spica-); vagina, a sheath; urina, urine 
(comp. odpor). 
Agrippina (Agrippa); Faustina (Faustus); Plancina (Plancus). 


(c) Neuter: catinum (also catinus, m.), a dish; linum, flax; 
vinum, wine (comp. vi-tis, viére, to twine). 


-c-ino Cloacina, goddess of sewers (cloaca); medi-c-ina, medical 840 
art (medico-, médére) ; morti-cinus (adj.), carrion (morti-). 


-t-ino 1, Adjectives: clandestinus, secret (comp. clam); intes- 
tinus, internal (intus); libertinus, of the class of freed- 
men (liberto-); matit-inus, in the morning (matita, the dawn); 
médi-ast-inus, from the middle of the city, hence a drudge (medio-, 
dorv); pauper-tinus (Varr., Gell.), poor (paupér-); rép-ent-inus, 
sudden (repenti-); vesper-tinus, of the evening (vespér-). 
For proper names see § 838 4.c. 


2. Substantives: cortina, a boiling pot; Libitina, goddess of 
Junerals; sentina, bilge-water. 


-lino citlina, a kitchen (for coc-lina? coqvo-); disciplina, train- 84x 
ing (disc-ip-iilo-, discére); sterqvi-linum (Phedr.), a 
dungheap (for stercdrinum? stercds-); tablinum, a registry 
(tabiila-). 


-tr-ino From stems in -tor. (For the omission of 6 compare 842 
the ending -tric, § 732.) 
doc-tr-ina, /earning (ddcére) ; 14-tr-ina (lavatrina), a privy 
(lavare); pis-tr-inum, a mill; pis-tr-ina, a bakebouse 
(pis-ére, to pound); si-tr-ina, a cobbler’s shop or trade 
(su-ére); tex-tr-inum, weaving (tex-ére); tons-tr-ina, a 
Larber’s shop (tondére). 


vii. Stems ending in -ni, -n. 843 
-ni 1. Adjectives: immfnis, wild (in, mAno-; ‘‘in carmine 


Saliari Cerus manus intelligitur creator bonus,” Festus, 
p. 122, Miill.); inanis, empty; minis (rare), obliging (comp. mi- 
nus); omnis, a//; segnis, /azy; sollemnis, customary. 
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2. Substantives: amnis (m.), a river; clinis (m.f.), a haunch; 
crinis (m.), Aair; finis (m.f.), a boundary (for fid-nis, find-ere); 
finis (m.), a rope; ignis (m.), fire; mane (N.), the morning; manes 
(m. pl.), the spirits below; menia (n. pl.), walls; minia (n. pl.), 
duties (same as meenia); panis (m.), a loaf of bread; penis (m. for 
pes-nis; comp. réos, roo-6n); Ténes (m. pl.), kidneys. 

On canis (m.f.), a dog, see § 448. 

-bn (-in) Substantives: c&ro (f.), flesh (comp. xpéas); hémo (m. 844 

also hémo, § 449, and with old stem in -én), a@ man 
(hiimo-, ground); némo, no one (ne, hémo); turbo (m.), a whirl 
(comp. turba-). 


-gdn (-gin) Substantives: aspergo (f.), a sprinkling (adsparg-ere) ; 845 

margo (m.), a brink (comp. merg-ére, to dip); virgo 
(f:), a girl (viro, a man? or vir-6re, to be fresh. Curtius and Cors- 
sen connect it with the root of dpy-dw). 


-Ag-dn (-Agin) All feminine: ambago (only abl. s., Manil.), circuit 

amb, ag-ére?); compago, a fastening (com, pang- 
ere); cdri-ago (Col.), a skin disease (cdrio-); farr-ago, a mash 
(farr-); imago, a /ikeness (comp. im-itari; perhaps for mimi-tari; 
comp. pipet-cOar); indago, an encircling (indo, ag-ere?); lumb-ago 
(Fest.), ie disease (lumbo-); plumb-ago, 4/acklead (plumbo-); pré- 
pago, a slip of a plant, offspring (pro, pang-ere); sartago, a /rying- 
pan; suffrago, the pastern, as it broken and bent up (sub, frang-ére); 
virago, a bold girl (viro-); vorago, a guif (vora-re). 


-il-g-dn (-gin) All feminine: cartilago, grist/e (comp. xpéas); salsi- 
lago (Plin.), sa/tness (salso-); similago (Plin.), jne 
Jlour (simila-). 

-ig-én (-igin) All feminine: wr-ugo, bronze-rust, jealousy (#8-); 
alb-ugo, a disease of the eye (albo-); ferr-ugo, iron- 

rust (ferro-); lin-ugo, downy hair (1ana-); sals-ugo, sa/tness (salso-) ; 

vespér-ugo (Plaut.), the evening star (vespéro-). 


-ig-6n (-igin) All feminine: cAligo, mist (comp. clam, céla-re); de- 
pétigo, impétigo, a scabby eruption; filigo, soot; in- 
tertrigo, a galling (inter, tri-, térére) ; lent-igo, freckles (lenti-, linseed, 
which freckles resemble); llligo, a cuttle fish; melligo, bee-glue 
(mell-); drigo, a source (6riri); porrigo, scurf (porro-, /eek?); pri- 
rigo, itching (priirire); robigo (ribigo), rust (rib-ro-, red); scatur- 
igines (pl.), springs (sciturire) ; siligo, white wheat; tentigo, tension 
Orie: vertigo, a turn (vertére); vitiligo, a fetter; Dligo, wet 
iido-). 
-d-dn (-din) cardo(m.), a hinge (comp. xpadéay, to brandish); grando 846 
(£.), bail ee x@rafa, § 126); hdrundo (f.), a reed; 


hirundo (f.), a swallow (comp, yeduddy, § 134); ordo 
(m.), 4 row. 
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-id-6n (-idin) hirudo (f.), @ leech; testudo (f.), a tortoise (testa-, 
a@ potlid. * 


-tidén (-tiidin) Feminine abstract substantives, All have (appa- 
rently) a short i before the suffix, except the deri- 
vatives from sueto- (in which a syllable has dropped 
out) and valétudo, 


wegri-tudo, sickness, sorrow (xgro-); alti-tudo, height (alto-); 
amari-tudo (Plin. maj. and min.), ditterness (Amaro-); ampli-tudo, 
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wide extent (amplo-); asperi-tudo (Cels.), roughness (aspéro-); as- — 


své-tudo (for assuetitudo), Aabit (ad-svéto-): so also consvetudo, 
desvetudo, mansvetudo; celsi-tudo (Vell.), Aighness; so as a title 
(Cod. Theod.), e.g. your Highness (celso-); clari-tudo (chiefly Tac.), 
renown (claro-); crassi-tudo, thickness (crasso-); dissimili-tudo, uz- 
likeness (dissimili-) ; firmi-tudo, firmness (firmo-); forti-tudo, courage 
(forti-) ; habi-tudo, Aabit (for habititudo, from habito-); hilari-tudo 
(Plaut.), merriment (hilaro-); lassi-tudo, weariness (1asso-); lati- 
tudo, breadth (lato-); 1éni-tudo (rare), /eniency (Jéni-); lenti-tudo, 
sluggishness (lento-); lippi-tudo, inflammation in the eyes (lippo-); 
longi-tudo, /ength (longo-); magni-tudo, greatness (magno-); molli- 
tudo, softness (molli-); multi-tudo, great number (multo-); nécessi- 
tudo, xecessity, close bond (nécesse); parti-tudo (Plaut. twice), a 
giving birth (partu-); pingvi-tudo, fatness (pingvi-); pulchri-tudo, 
bequty (pulchro-); sancti-tudo (pre-Cic.), sacredness (sancto-); 
simili-tudo, /ikeness (simili-); sdli-tudo, /oneliness (sdlo-); sollici- 
tudo, anxiety (sollicito-); svavi-tudo (pre-Cic.), saveetness (svavi-) ; 
ténéri-tudo (Varr., Suet.), softness, tender years (ténéro-); turpi-tudo, 
ugliness, disgrace (turpi-); valé-tudo, health (valére); vasti-tudo 
(old prayer in Cato), wasting (vasto-); vicissi-tudo, change (comp. 
vicissim): and many others, chiefly words quoted by Nonius from 
the early dramatists. 


-6d-6n(-édin) All feminine: absimédo (Plaut. Capt. 901), consump- 
tion (absimére, with pun on sumen); alcedo, hing fisher 
(comp. dAkvay); capedo, a sacrificial bowl (cdpére; comp. capid-) ; 
euppédo (Lucr.), desire (comp. cuppédia, delicacies, cipé-re) ; dulcedo, 
sweetness (dulei-); gravedo, a heavy cold (gravi-); intercipedo, an 
interval (inter, cipére); téredo, a worm, or moth (tér-tre; comp. 
repndwy); torpedo, numbness (torpére); tredo, J/ight (ir-ére). 
-id-dn (-idin) All feminine: crépido, an edge (from xpywid-?); 
ciipido (f. except as a god), desire (ciipé-re); formido, 
dread (forma-, making shapes to oneself?); Ubido, lust 
(libére). 


-én, jitvénis (m.), a youth; sén-ex (the nom. sing. has a fur- 
ther suffix), an old man. 
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-en(-in) gliten (n.), glue (comp. glito-, adj.); ingven (n.), the 

groin; pecten (m.), a comb (pect-ére); pollis (m. no nom. 
sing.), fine four (comp. ran); sangvis (m.) and sangven (n. § 449), 
blood; ungven (n.), ointment (ung-ére). 


-mén(-min) All neuter substantives, chiefly derived from verbs. 
Comp. the suffixes, -mino, § 825, -mento, § 792. 


(a) From vowel-verbs with stems ending in -&, -i, or -1. 


Acii-men, a point (Acu-ére); calced-men (Plin.), a shoe (calced- 
re); canta-men (Prop. once), a spell (canta-re); certa-men, a contest 
certé-re); cOndmen (Lucr., Ov.), am effort (cénd-ri); curva-men 
‘or, a bend (curva-re); dura-men (Lucr.), sardening (dira-re) ; 
flamen, a blast (fla-re); also (m.) a@ priest; fil-men, a stream (fiu- 
ére); fOra-men, a hole (fora-re, to ore); fundi-men (Verg., Ov.), a 
foundation (funda-re); gesta-men, a wearing article, a conveyance 
(gesta-re); gléméra-men, a round ball (glomerd-re); léni-men 
(Hor., Ov.), a solace (1éni-re); léva-men, an alleviation (léva-re) ; 
mdli-men, an effort (mOli-ri); nii-men, a nod, the divine will (nu- 
ére); nitri-men (Ov. once), zourishment (nutri-re); plici-men, 
a means of pacifying (placd-re); pita-men, a clipping, shell, &c. 
(piita-re); sdla-men, a comfort (sdla-ri); st-men, the warp thread 
(stare); statii-men, a stay, prop (statu-ére); stra-men a straw 
(stra-, sternére); suffi-men (Ov. once), incense (suffi-re); suffla- 
men, a drag (sufflare?); tentad-men (Ov.), an attempt (tenta-re); 
véci-men (Lucr.), a name (vdca-re); and others. 


(4) From other verbs, or of uncertain derivation: 


abddmen, the belly; agmen, a train (ig-ére); albiimen (Plin.), 
the white of an egg (albo-); alumen, a/um; augmen, a growth 
(aug-ére); bitiimen, ditwmen; cicimen, a summit; carmen, a song, 
a charm (comp. ciména, § 836. 2); cdliimen, a top, support (comp. 
cel-sus); cri-men, a charge (comp. cre-, cernére, xpive); culmen 
(contr. for columen; rare before Augustan age); discrimen, a dis- 
tinction (comp. discern-ére); ddciimen (Lucr. once), a /esson (dbc-ére); 
eximen, a swarm, the tongue of a balance (ex-ig-tre); fémen-, a 
thigh; ferumen (IDetlefsen), so/der ; flé-mina (pl.), Lloody swellings 
(comp. @déy-ew); frag-men, a fragment (frang-ere); germen, a 
bud; grimen, grass (comp. grandis, granum); légiimen, pulse; limen, 
a lintel, a threshold; \i-men, a light (ic-ére); m6-men (for mé- 
vimen), movement (mdvére); némen, a name, esp. of the clan; 
e.g. Cornelius; so also agnémen, an additional surname; e.g, Afri- 
canus; cognémen, the name of the family; e.g. Scipio; prenomen, 
the individual name; e.g. Lucius (no-sc-ere); 6men, an omen; rég- 
imen, guidance (rég-ére); ramen (rare), the gullet (comp. ri-min- 
fre, to chew the cud); sagmen, a tuft of sacred herbs; sarmen 
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(Plaut. once), brushwood (sarp-ére); segmen (rare), a cutting 
(séc&re); sémen, seed (sé-rére); spécimen, a pattern (spécé-re); 
subté-men, the woof (subtex-ere); sii-men, an udder (sig-ére); 
tég-imen (teg-men), a covering (tég-ére); tor-mina (pl.), gripes 
(torqv-ére); vermina, gripes (for vermi-min-? vermi-, a worm); 
vi-men, a withe (viére). 
-on All masculine (except Juno): many are personal names: 
(a) Appellatives: ero (Vitr., Plin.), a basket; agaso, a 
groom ; leo (rare), a gamester (dlea-); Aaqvilo, the northwind (comp. 
aavilo-, dark-coloured); balatro, a jester; baro, a dolt; biibo, an owl 
(comp. Bvas); bucco, a babbler (bucca-, a cheek); bifo, a toad; 
buteo, a hawk; calcitro, a kicker (calei-); calo, a soldier's servant; 
capito, a big-headed man (capiit-); cApo, a capon (comp. capo-); 
carbo, a coal; caupo, a tavern-keeper (comp. xdm-ndos); cento, a 
‘patchwork; cerdo, an artisan (from képdos?); cilo (Fest.), having 
a long narrow head; cinifio(Hor.), an assistant at the toilet (cf.§992); 
combib-o (rare), a boon companton (com, bib-tre); cdméd-o (Lucil., 
Varr.), a glutton (coméd-ére); commilit-o, a fellow-soldier (com, 
milét-); congerr-o (Plaut.), a playfellow (com, gerra-); crabro, a 
hornet; cido (abl. only; Sil.), a skin helmet; d0lo, a staff with 
asharp point; épiil-o, a feaster (épiila-); éqviso (Varr.), a groom 
(éavo-); erro, a runaway (erra-re); fronto, with a large fore- 
head (fronti-); fullo, a fuller; ganeo, debauchee (ginea-); gerr-o, 
a trifier (gerra-); héluo, a glutton; labeo, large-lipped (labio-); 
latro, a mercenary soldier; hence a brigand (comp. darpevew); 
léno, a pander; leo, a lion (comp. Aéwy, Aeovr-); ligo, a hoe; lurco, 
a@ glutton; mango, a dealer; ment-o, long-chinned (mento-); mir- 
millo, a gladiator, who wore a fish (ydppvpos?) on his helmet; 
micro, a sharp point; mito (i.q. pénis); nas-0, with a big nose 
(maso-); nébiilo, a worthless fellow (nébiila-); palp-o, a /latterer 
(palpo-); pavo, a peacock; péro, a rawhide boot; pétaso, a leg 
of pork; petro, a hardy rustic (mérpa); ponto, a punt, pontoon 
(ponti-?); pépin-o, a frequenter of eating-houses (pdpina-); preco, 
@ crier (pre, vée-are?); pred-o, a robber (preda-); pulmo, a /ung 
(comp. wAevpor) ; réno, a reindeer (Keltic); sabulo, gravel eye 
sermo, conversation (sér-ére, to join, sér-ies) ; silo, snub-nosed (silo-); 
spido, a eunuch; stolo, a useless sucker; strabo, a squinter; subulo, 
a flute player (Etruscan); témo, a carriage pole; tiro, a recruit; 
trico (Lucil.), a trickster (trica-); udo, a felt shoe; vespillo, a corpse- 
bearer at night (vespéra-); umbo, a boss (comp. umbilicus, duSar) ; 
volones (pl.), volunteer soldiers (vel-le?); unedo (Plin.), the arbutus. 


Jano (fem.); comp. also §§ 481, so5. 


b) Many are used chiefly or exclusively as cognomina, (In 
this list the name of the clan is added); 


Bucco, of the Pompeian clan (vid.supr.); Buteo, Fabian (vid. supr.); - 


Capito, Fonteian, &c. (vid. supr.); Carbo, Papirian (vid. supr.); Cato, 
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Porcian (Cato-?); Cerco, Lutatian (tailed, xepxo-); Cicéro, vetch 
man, Tullian (Cicér-); Corbiilo, basket man, Domitian (corbiila-); 
Culleo, Jagman, Terentian (culleo-); Dorso, Jongback? Fabian 
(dorso-); Fronto, a surname in several clans (vid. supr.); Keso, 
Fabian, ‘‘a czso matris utero dictus” (Plin. 7. 9. 7); Labeo, in 
several clans (vid. supr.); Latro, Porcian (vid. supr.); Libo, Marian 
and Scribonian; Lurco, Aufidian (vid. supr.); Mento, Julian (vid. 
supr.); Naso, in several clans (naso-); Néro, Claudian (Sabine for 
‘¢fortis ac strenuus”); Pédo, sp/ayfoot?, rare (péd-); Piso, pease, 
Calpurnian (piso); Simo, fat nosed (simo-); Stélo, Licinian (vid. 
supr.); Strabo, in several clans (vid. supr.); Tappo, Villian; Tibéro, 
humpback?, Cxlian (tibér-, a boil, lump, &c.); Varro, bowlegged, 
Terentian (varo-); Véléro, Publilian; Vulso, with smooth face?, 
Manlian (vulso-, p/ucked?); and some others (besides those in -idn). 
-idn (1) Masculine: (a) appellatives: 
ardél-io, a trifer; binio, a deuce (bino-); centiirio, a cap- 
tain (centiria-); curcilio, a weevil; citrio, the head of a curia; 
decurio, a commander of ten (decuria-); diiplio (old), the double; 
ésiirio (Plaut. punning; Petr.), a Aungry man (ésttr-ire); gurgilio, 
the windpipe (comp. Engl. gargle); histrio, an actor (Etruscan); 
libell-io, a bookseller (1ibello-); liid-io, a stage player (1ido-); ma- 
tell-io, a pot (matella-); mério, a fool (ywpo-); mil-io, a muleteer 
(milo-); Gpilio, a shepherd (comp. dvi-, and cf. § 94. 14); p&pilio, 
a butterfly; pellio, a currier (pelli-); pernio (Plin.), a@ chilblain 
(perna-?); pugio, a dagger (pung-ére); piimilio, a dwarf (pimilo-) ; 
pisio, a /ittle boy (piiso-, comp. puéro-); quinio, a cing (quino-) ; 
restio, a ropemaker (resti-); sannio, a grimacer (sanna-); scipio, a 
staff (comp. oxiimrpor); scopio, a grape stalk; sénéc-io, an old man 
comp. sén-ec-); senio, a seize (sex, séno-); septentrio, the north 
septem, trio, a star? M. Miller's Lectures, 11. p. 365); stelio, a 
gecko, a kind of spotted lizard (stella-); Talassio, a cry addressed 
to a bride; ténebrio (Varr.), a sqindler (ténébra-); vespertilio, a 
dat (as if from vespertilis, of the evening); Unio, a pear! (ino-?). 
(4) Proper names: Cepio, Servilian (ce#pa-, onion); Ciirio, Scri- 
bonian (vid. supr.); Glabrio, Acilian (glibro-, sooth, hairless); 
Pollio, Asinian (paullo-); Scipio, Cornelian (vid. supr.); Sénécio, 
Claudian (vid. supr.). 
(2) Feminine: abstract substantives (a) derived from verbs: 


allivio, inundation (ad lavare); cdpio, an acquisition; collivio 
(Liv.), sweepings (com, lav-are); condicio, terms of agreement (con- 
dicere, comp. maledic-us); contagio, contagion (com, tangére); dicio 
(no nom, ey rule (comp. dic-, dicére?); internecio, destruction (in- 
ter, n&éc-are); légio, a body of soldiers (18g-ere, to pick up); oblivio, 
Sorgetfulness (oplivi-sc-i); obsidio, a blockade (obsidéri); occidio, 
massacre (occid-ére); optio, a choice; hence (m.?), an adjutant 
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(opt-dre); Opinio, opinion (Spinari); régio, a district (rég-ére, to 
mark out boundaries) ; regio, a scruple (rélégere) ; suspicio, suspicion 
(suspicé-re); usucdpio, acquisition by enjoyment (usu, cdpé-re). 


(4) Derived from noun stems in -i: 


comminio, ssaring in common (commini-); consortio, fellowship 
(consorti-); portio, a share (comp. parti-); perduellio, treason 
(perduelli-); rébellio, revolt (rébelli-) ; talio, retaliation (tali-). 


-cidn hémun-cio, a mannikin (hémbdn-); comp. senécion- 353 
(§ 852 a). 
-tion Abstract feminine substantives formed from supine stems. 854 


Some are used in concrete sense: 


(a) From supine stems of vowel verbs with long vowel pre- 
ceding the suffix (the verbs themselves are omitted as self-evident): 


acciis-at-ie, an accusation; advoc-atio, legal assistance; estim- 
atio, a valuation; agit-at-io, movement; alterc-at-io, dispute; am-= 
at-io (Plaut.), caressing; ambiil-at-io, a promenade; appell-at-io, 
an appeal, a name; aqy-at-io, water-supply; ar-at-io, ploughing; 
assent-at-io, flattery; attrib-iit-io, assignment; aud-it-io, hearing, 
hearsay; capt-at-io, catching; cavill-at-io, raillery; célébr-at-io, an 
assemblage; clarig-at-io, a solemn declaration of war; cdgit-at-io, 
thought; cogn-at-io, relationship by blood (com, na-sci); coll-at-io, 
@ contribution, comparison; compar-at-io, comparison; concert-at-io, 
dispute; concit-at-io, excitement; concurs-at-io, running together; 
confarre-atio, religious marriage (com-, farreo-, i.e. eating together 
the bridal cake); constit-it-io, disposition; contempl-at-io, contempla- 
tion; contest-atio, joining issue, calling witnesses (com, testari) ; cré- 
tio, acceptance of an inheritance (cernere); cunct-atio, delay ; cir-atio, 
management; damu-atio, condemnation; declin-atio, turning aside; 
defin-it-io, marking off; délég-atio, assignment of debt, &c.; démin- 
iit-io, decrease; denunti-atio, announcement; déspér-atio, despair; 
discept-at-io, discussion; diss6l-itio, dissolution; ddmin-atio, /ord- 
ship; dubit-atio, doubt; édtic-atio, bringing up; Erid-itio, instruction; 
existim-atio, judgement, reputation; exséc-titio (post-Aug.), accom- 
plishment; festin-atio, hastening; frustr-atio, dece:ving; graéd-atio, 
gradation (as if from gradari); gratul-atio, congratulation; imit- 
atio, imitation; inquis-itio, /egal inquiry; larg-Itio, bestowal, bribery ; 
lég-atio, the office of an ambassador; libér-atio, a release; machin- 
atio, contrivance; mult-atio, amercement; min-itio, a fortification; 
mit-atio, change; na-tio,a breed (na-sci); not-atio, marking, noticing ; 
n0-tio, taking cognisance (no-sc-ére ); oblig-atio, engagement ; occtip-atio, 
seizing, business; Oxr-atio, speech; part-Itio, division; permut-atio, an 
exchange; pét-itio, aiming, candidateship, claim; postiil-atio, demand; 
po-tio, drinking (comp. poto-, pd-tare); prest-atio (post-Aug.), 
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guaranty, payment; prdb-atio, testing; provdc-atio, a challenge, ap- 
peal; pitt-atio, pruning; récord-atio, remembrance; reciis-atio, refu- 
sal; rénunti-atio, a public announcement of a result; represent-atio, 
cash payment; respir-atio, taking breath; restit-iitio, restoration; 
rég-atio, a legislative proposal, a bill; salit-atio, greeting; simil- 
atio, pretence; sdl-itio, discharge of debt, &c.; sort-itio, /ot-draw- 
ing; stip-atio, crowding; stipil-atio, a bargain; supplic-atio, public 
prayer; tabil-atio (Cxs.), a flooring (tabila-, a plank); test-atio 
(testific-atio, Cic.), giving evidence; tral-atio, transfer; vac-atio, 
exemption; Vén-atio, hunting; and many others. 


(4) From supine stems, with short vowel preceding suffix: 


&d-itio, entry on an inheritance (Adi-re); admbn-itio, reminding 
(adménére); amb-itio, canvassing (ambi-re); appar-itio, attendance 
(apparere) ; cognitio, knowledge, judicial inquiry (cogno-sc-ere); di= 
tio, giving (da-re) ; éditio, publishing (6dé-re) ; exhib-itio (Ulp. &c.), 
maintenance; it-io, going (i-re); modn-itio, warning (mdnére); pds- 
itio, placing, posture (pon-ére); ra-tio, account, reason (réri); sa-tio, 
sowing (s6-ré-re); séd-itio, a sedition (sed, ire); sorb-itio, a supping 
up, a draught (sorbére) ; sti-tio, a station, a post (stare) ; siipersti-tio, 
superstition (standing over in awe; super-stare); vendi-tio, sale 
(vendére); and others, 


(c). Either from consonant stems, or contracted: 


ac-tio, action (Ag-ére); adjec-tio, addition (adjic-8re); adop-tio, 
adoption (comp. adopta-re); affec-tio, relation, disposition of mind 
(afficé-re); auc-tio, a sale (augére); aversio, turning away (vert- 
oe in law phrase, per aversionem émére, to buy as a whole (verr- 
ere); cap-tio, a trick, sophism (c&ipé-re); cau-tio, a caution, a legal 
security (cAvére); cen-sio, an assessing (censére); circumscrip-tio, 
a contour, cheating (circumscrib-ére) ; commis-sio, a contest (commit- 
t-8re); compréhen-sio, /aying hold of (compréhend-ére); concep-tio, 
drafting of law formule (concipé-re) ; conces-sio, grant (conc&d-ére) ; 
concli-sio, shutting in, a peroration (conclid-ére); consen-sio, agree- 
ment (consentire); construc-tio, construction (constru-ére); con-tio, 
an assembly, an address to such (convén-ire); contrac-tio, draw- 
ing together (contrah-ére) ; defec-tio, revolt, failure (d8ficé-re) ; devi- 
tio, devotion (dévbvére); dic-tio, saying (dic-tre); digres-sio, digres- . 
sion (digréd-i); distinc-tio, distinction (distingy-ére); emp-tio, purchase 
(sm-ére); fic-tio, fashioning, fiction (fing-ére); fiexio, a turn (flect- 
ére); impres-sio, an impress, attack (imprim-ere); induc-tio, a 
bringing in, drawing one’s pen through (indiic-ére); inven-tio, dis- 
covery (invénire); li-sio, playing (lid-ére); man-sio, staying, lodging- 
place (manére); mris-sio, a discharge (mitt-ére); mé-tio, moving 
(movére); offen-sio, stumbling, offence (offend-ére); pas-tio, pastur- 
ing (pasc-tre); pen-sio, payment (pend-ére); percep-tio, gathering 
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(percipé-re) ; perpes-sio, endurance (perpét-i); presump-tio, anticipa- 
tion (presiim-ére); quzs-tio, an inquiry (quer-ére); réfec-tio (post= 
Aug.), restoration, refreshment (réficé-re); scrip-tio, writing (scrib- 
ére); séces-sio, a withdrawal (sécéd-ére); sec-tio, cutting, sale of 
a bankrupt estate (séc&re); ses-sio, a sitting (sédére); spon-sio, az 
agreement, a wager (spondére) ; tac-tio, touching (tang-ére); travec- 
tio; (1) carrying across; (2) riding pest (tramsvéh-ére); ul-tio, re- 
venge (ule-isci); vi-sio, sigit (vidére); and others. 


Compound stem-endings: -inqvo, § 772; -ento, -mento, -lento 
(-ginta, -gento), §§ 791795; -enti, § 807; -ensi, -iensi, § 815; 
-undo, -bundo, -cundo, §§ 817—-820; -inér, § 905; -nds, -nis, 
§§ 911, 913; -meo, -gneo, -dneo, -dneo, §§ 922, 923; -entia, § 933; 
-nio, -mnio, -m6nio, -cinio, §§ 934—936. 


CHAPTER. VII. 
LINGUAL NOUN STEMS. L. 


i. Stems ending in -lo. 


-lo cdlus (f.), a distaff; ddlus, craft; fale (pl.), a scaffold: 

ing; gélum, frost; malus (adj.), bad; mola, a mill (m61- 
ére); pila, a dail; pilus, a hair; sdilum, the sea (comp. sil-, wddos); 
sélum, the ground; vila, hollow of hand or foot. (For some with 
diminutive suffix, e.g. templum, see under -ulo.) 


-d-lo This older form of the vowel before lis retained only 
after e, i, or v (cf. § 213. 24). The 6 is often the final 
stem vowel of the word to which the suffix is added: 

x. Adjectives: aureé-lus, golden (aureo-); ébrio-lus (Plaut.), 
somewhat drunken (ebrid-); frivdlus, trifling (for friqvolus? rubbed 
or brittle; comp. fric-are, fri-are); helvé-lus (helveolus), yellowish 
(helvo-); parvélus, very small (parvo-). 

2. Substantives (chiefly in Cicero), mostly diminutives of sub- 
stantives in -0; 


co 
uw 
ow 
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(a) Masculine: alveo-lus, a small trough; calceo-lus (rare), 
a small shoe; caseo-lus, a small cheese; cimeo-lus, a small wedge; — 
filio-lus, a /ittle son; hario-lus, a soothsayer; librario-lus, a bit of a 
copyist; malleo-lus, a small nammer, a slip for planting; pasceolus, 
a leathern bag (for paoxwdos?); pilleo-lus, a small cap; simio-lus, 
a little ape; servo-lus, a little slave; urceo-lus, a /itile pitcher. 


Puteoli, Litt/e-qwells; Tiberiolus (Tac. A. 6. 5), darling Tiberius; 
Scevola (m.), (sceva-, left-hand). 

(4) Feminine; all (except viola) diminutives of subst. in -a. 

actuarié-la (or -um?), a small boat; araneo-la, a small spider; 
ardeo-la, a heron; areo-la, a small open place; bestio-la, an insect; 
clavé-la, a scion; cOpio-le (pl.), a few troops; délicio-le (pl.), a 
little darling; fascio-la, a small bandage; filio-la, a little daughter ; 
glorio-la, a bit of distinction; ndrio-la, a skiff; laureo-la, a /aurel 
branchlet; uscinio-la, a little nightingale; mémbrio-la, a poor 
memory; nauseo-la, a slight squeamishness; sententio-la, an apho= 
rism; s8pio-la, a little cuttle fish; valvo-le (pl.), double shells of a 
pod; victério-la, a small statue of Victory; vindémio-la, a little vin- 
tage; Vio-la, a violet (comp. toy); and others. 


(c) Neuter: all diminutives of neuter substantives in -o: 


atrio-lum, a small entrance-hall; armario-lum, a cabinet; bal- 
neo-lum, a small bath; prachio-lum (Catull.), a slender arm; com- 
meniario-lum, a short essay; déversdrio-lum, a small lodging; 
délio-lum, a small cask; flammeo-lum, a small bridal veil; linteo- 
lum, a small cloth; négdtio-lum, a bit of business; dtio-lum, a bit of 
leisure; péciilio-lum, a small private property; predio-lum, a small 
landed estate; sdlacio-lum (Catull.), a dit of comfort; svavio-lum 
(Catull.), a soft kiss; tectério-la (pl.), plaster casts. 


-itlo x. Adjectives?: 


(a) Diminutival: all (except vetulus) from adjectives 
with -o stems: Aciitu-lus, somewhat pointed; albu-lus, whitish; Ali- 
qvantu-lus, somewhat; argitu-lus, somewhat subtle ; aridu-lus 

Catull.), @ little dry; barbatu-lus, with a bit of a beard; bimu-lus 
Catull., Suet.), zvo years old; candidu-lus, fairly white; contortu- 
lus, a bit tavisted; frigidu-lus, rather cold; hilaru-lus, merry and 
little; horridu-lus, roughish; imu-lus (Catull.), Jowest; lassu-lus 
(Catull.), a /ittle tired; lentit-lus, rather slow; limatu-lus, delicately 
fine; Vimu-lus (Plaut.), somewhat askance; longu-lus, longish; petu- 


1 Comp. the lines made by Hadrian on his death-bed (Hist. Aug. 
Hadr, 25): Animula vagula blandula, 
hospes comesque corporis, 
quee nunc abibis in loca, 
pallidula rigida nudula, 
nec, ut soles, dabis jocos? 
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lus, with a slight squint; pallidu-lus, growing pale; paucu-lus, very 
few; primu-lus (Plaut.), frst; qvadrimu-lus (Plaut.), Jittle four- 
years-old; quant-ulus, how smaill?; riitbicund-ulus, rather red; scitu- 
lus (Plaut.), sty/ish; simu-lus (Lucr.), fattish-nosed; sordidu-lus, 
dirtyish; tabidu-lus, sloqwly consuming; tantu-lus, so little; ividu-lus 
(Catull.), somewhat wet; vénustu-lus, charmingly pretty; vét-ulus, 
little and old (for vetér-ulus); and others. 

(2) Not (apparently) diminutival; chiefly from verbs: 2m-ulus, 
emulous; amp-lus, /arge (on both sides, around; amb-, cf. § 70); bib- 
ulus, thirsty (bib-ére); biib-ulus, of oxen (bdv-, § 76); cexr-ulus, 
dark blue (cf, ceruleus) ; créd-ulus, credulous (créd-ére); édent- 
ulus (Plaut.), toothless (e denti-); garru-lus, prattling (garrire); 
patu-lus, wide-spreading (patére); pend-ulus, hanging ee 
quér-ulus, complaining (quér-i); sédulus (cf. § 990) sing-iilus, one 
each, single; strag-ulus, for covering (stragi-, cf. § 784); stridu-lus, 
whistling (stridére); trém-ulus, quivering (trémére). 


2. Substantives: (2) diminutival: 

Masculine: mostly from stems in -o: 4ddlescentu-lus, a young 
man (adolescenti-); Amicu-lus, a darling friend; animu-lus, darling ; 
annu-lus, a ring; caleu-lus, a pebble (calci-, chalk); circu-lus, a cir- 
cle; cdlumbi-lus, a little dove; éqvu-lus (éciileus), a colt; fécu-lus, 
a chafing dish (f6co-, hearth); fort-li (pl.), pigeon holes (forus, a 
row); glépu-lus, a /itile ball; hortu-lus, a small garden; jocu-lus, 
a little joke; lectu-lus, a couch; lécii-lus, a compartment ; médu-lus, 
a small measure; népdtu-lus (Plaut.), a little grandson (népot-); 
nidu-lus, a Jittle nest ; nummu-li (pl.), small coins; porcu-lus, a young 
pig; puéru-lus, a Jittle boy; ramu-lus, a sprig; rég-ulus, a chieftain 
(rég-); saccu-lus, a small bag; scripu-lus, a small stone, a difficulty ; 
ventu-lus, a breeze; vicu-lus, a hamlet. 


vernula, a /ittle slave (verna-). 


Proper names: Lentulus (see § 857 a); Préculus (proécus, a 
suitor); Régulus (vid. supr.). Also Barbula (barba, a beard). 


Feminine: mostly from stems in -a: etatu-la, youth (xtat-); 
4micu-la, a darling mistress; animu-la, dear life; aqvu-la, a little 
water; arcu-la, a casket; capsu-la, a bandbox; cast-la, a small 
cottage; cauponu-la, a small tavern; causu-la, a petty lawsuit; 
eénu-la, a light dinner; cervicu-la, a small neck (cervic-); clausu-la, 
a conclusion (as if from clausa-); conciliatric-ula, a soft match 
maker (conciliatric-); fac-ula, a little torch (fae-); falcu-la, a small 
billbook (falci-); flammu-la, a little flame; formu-la, a (short) legal 
form; giandu-le (pl.), glands (glandi-, acorn); guttu-la, a little 
“drop; herbu-la, a little herb; lacrimu-la, a tiny tear; lecticu-la, a 
small sedan; mensu-la, a small table; mercéd-ula, small wages 
(mercéd-); mérétric-ula, a girl prostitute (meretric-); nic-ula, a 
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small nut (niic-); nitric-ula, a nurse (nutric-); pallu-la, a Jittle 
cloak; plagu-la, a bed curtain (plaga-, a net); portu-la, a small gate, 
piipu-la, the pupil of the eye (image on retina? pipa-, a girl); 
quadrigu-le (pl.), a little four-horse team; radic-ula, a small root 
(radic-); ripu-la, a little bank; rotu-la, a little wheel; sarcinu-la, 
a little bundle; scittu-la, a square dish (sciit-; comp. scutra, scutella, 
and for tt scittica); serru-la, a small saw; sextu-la, the sixth of an 
uncia; sportu-la, a little basket; tdgu-la, a little gown; tonstric-ula, 
asmall hairdresser; villu-la, a little country-house; virgu-la, a small 
rod; Vocula, a weak voice; and others. 


Neuter: cipitu-lum, a small head (cApit-); crustu-lum, pastry; 
muscipulum, a mouse-trap (misi-, cdpére, § 992); oppidu-lum, a 
small town; posticu-lum, a small back building; pratu-lum, a small 
meadow; rapu-lum, a little turnip; saxulum, a small rock; scriptu- 
lum (scripalum, scrupulum, scriplum), :1, oz. (a transl. of ypaypa?); 
spicu-lum, a sharp point (spico-, a point; comp. spica); scutu-lum, 
a small shield. 

(4) Not (apparently) diminutival, or not diminutives of exist- 
ing nouns: 

Masculine: ssculus, the Italian oak; angulus, a corner (comp. 
dykvAos, uneus, ungvis, &c.); bajulus, a porter; bdtulus, a sausage; 
capulus, (1) a hilt, (2) a coffin (capé-re); citiilus, a whe/p; cimulus, 
a heap (comp. xveiv, kia); famulus (also adj. in Aug. and post- 
Aug. poetry), @ servant; figulus, a potter (fing-ere); gérulus, a 
porter (gér-ére); légulus, a picker (lég-ére); dcitlus, an eye (§ 107); 
dpilus, a kind of maple; pessiilus, a bolt (from paccados?); pdpu- 
lus, a people (comp. plé-nus, 7AnGos, modus, &c.); pdpulus (f.), a 
poplar; scdpulus, a rock (from oxdmedos?); situlus (also situla), a 
bucket; stimulus, a prick (comp. otcypy, § 129. ¢); titiilus, a title; 
timulus, a Ail] (tim-ére); tiitiilus, a conical head-dress; vidulus, a 
portmanteau; vitulus, a calf (§ 91). 

adsecula, a follower (ad séqv-i); rab-ula, a brawler (rabére). 


Proper names: Bibulus (§ 8574); Catiilus (vid. supr.); Figulus 
(vid. supr.); Sicttlus, a Sicilian; Tappulus; Trémiilus (§ 857 4); 
Vitulus (vid. supr.). Also Decula ; Scdpula (vid. infr.). 


Feminine: assula, a splinter; cicula (m.), a servant; cdpula, a 
tie (com, &p-isci); épile (pl.), a banquet; fériila, (1) fennel giant, 
(2) a rod; fistula, a pipe; gla, the throat (from the sound); in- 
fila, a band or fillet; insula, an island, a separate block of buildings; 
inula, elecampane; jugule (pl.), collar-stars in Orion’s belt; matula, 
a pot; mentula, for mejentula (from mejére); mérula, a blackbird; 
nébiila, a cloud (comp. nitbes, védos); penula, a cloak; papula, a 
pimple; pergula, a stall or booth; pisula, a blister (from ica, 

voa\Xis; the rarer form pustula is probably from piis); radula 
Col.), @ scraper (rad-tre); régula, a rule (rég-ére); scandula, 
a wooden shingle; scipule (pl.), the shoulder-blades; spécula, a 
watchtower (spécé-re) ; stipila, a stalk; tégilla, a flat tile (tég-ére); 
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tragula, a javelin, a net (comp. trahere?); ilitla, a screech-owl i‘ 
ungila, a oof (ungvi-, m.). 

Neuter: cingiilum (also cingulus, cingula), a belt (cing-ére) ; 
coagulum, rennet (com, Ag-ére, to make-to curdle); exemp-lum, a 
sample (exim-ére; cf. § 70); jaculum, a dart (jacére); jugulum, 
the collar-bone (jugo-, jung-ére); pipulum, chirping (pipare); répa- 
gula (pl.), dolts (pang-ére); spécilum, a mirror (spécé-re); tem- 
p-lum, a temple (for tem-ulum ; comp. réyevos and § 70); torc-ulum, 
a wine press (torqvére). 

-piilo (1) Adjectives (comp. the Greek termination -r)oos, 
€.. dmAots, &c.): simplus (only used as subst., so also 
simpla, simplum), sing/e (comp. sim-plex, semel); diiplus, double 
(duo); triplus, triple; qvadriplus, fourfold; octuplus, eightfold. 
These words are generally used only in neuter as substantives, 

(2) Substantives: disci-piilus, a /earner (disc-ére); manipulus 
(maniplus), 2 handful, a company of soldiers (manu-; comp. ple-, 
plénus?); simpilum, a /adle. 

For templum, &c. see § 859; for others, where p is apparently 
radical, see § 858. 

-biilo (a) Feminine: fabula, a narrative (fari); fibula, a clasp 
(fig-ere); siibula, an aw/ (su-ére); tabula, a plank. 

(4) Neuter: ac&tabulum, a cup (for vinegar? acéto-); concilia- 
bulum, a@ place for assembly (conciliare); incina-bula (pl.), cradle 
(in ciina-); infund-ibulum, a funnel (infund-ére); 14t-ibulum, a 
hiding-place (latére); mendica-bulum (Plaut. once), a beggar (men- 
dicdre); niicifrangi-bula (pl.), mutcrackers (niic-, frang-ére); pa-bu- 
lum, fodder (pascére); pati-bulum, a cross (patére); prosti-bulum, 
a@ prostitute (prostare) ; rutabulum, a poker or spoon (ri-ere?); sabu- 
lum, gravel; sté-bulum, a sta// (stare); suffi-bulum, a square white 
veil, worn by the Vestal Virgins at a sacrifice (sub figére?); tin- 
tinna-bulum, a 4e// (tintinnare); tri-bulum, a thrashing sledge (tri-, 
térére); trientabulum (Liv. 31. 14), land assigned in payment of a 
third of a debt (trienti-); tir-ibulum, a censer (tis-); vénd-bulum, 
a hunting-spear (vénari); vestibulum, a forecourt (origin uncertain) ; 
vécai-bulum, a name (vocare). 

-ciilo(clo) 1. Adjectives, chiefly diminutival, and from i stems; 

(a) From nouns: acri-culus, zesty; anni-culus, a year old (anno-); 
dulci-culus, saveetish; forti-culus, somewhat bold; grandi-culus 
(Plaut.), rather large; lévi-culus, somewhat vain; mas-culus, male 
(masi-); molli-culus, tender; pauper-culus, poor (pauper-); ténui- 
culus, rather slight; tristi-culus, somewhat sorrowful; turpi-culus, 
ugly; verna-culus, (1) of slaves, (2) native (verna-). 

(4) From verbs: ridi-culus (deridiculus), /aughable (ridére}; 
reiculus (Cato, Sen.), refuse (réjicére). 

(¢) ¢lanculum (adv.) is adverbial accus. (clam). 
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2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: almost all diminutival: 

amator-culus (Plaut.), a /over dear; ami-culus, a dear friend; 
amni-culus, a streamlet; angvi-culus, a small snake; anser-culus 
(Col.), a gosling; arti-culus, a joint, knuckle (artu-); asser-culus, 
a small pole; cincti-culus (Plaut.), a de/t (cinctu-); cimiculus, a 
mine; hence, a burrower, viz. a rabbit (cineo-) ; ensi-culus (Plaut.), 
a small sword; fasci-culus, a packet; flos-culus, a flowret; folli- 
eulus, a small bag, pod; fonti-culus, a Jittle spring; frater-culus, a 
little brother; fini-culus, a thin cord; gra-culus, a jackdaw (perhaps 
the ¢ is radical); igni-culus, a spark; lacus-culus (Col.), a smali 
lake (lacu-); later-culus, a small brick; lépus-culus, a leveret 
(lépds-); lintri-culus, a wherry; mar-culus (martnlus, Plin. ed. 
Detlef.), a hammer; mus-culus, a little mouse, a muscle (misi-); 
orbi-culus, @ small dish or roller; panni-culus, a rag (panno-); 
passer-culus, a /itt/? sparrow; Pater-culus, a surname of Velleian 
clan; péni-culus, a brush; pisci-culus, a /ittle fish; ponti-culus, a 
little bridge; pulvis-culus, a little dust; puti-culi (pl., Varr., Fest.), 
gravepits (piteo-); questi-culus, a small profit (questu-); rimus- 
culus, gossip (rimés-); sensi-culus (Quint.), a clause (sensu-, sen- 
sus, a sentence, Quint.); scrdbi-culus, a Jittle trench; sirpi-culus 
(surp-, scirp-), a rush basket (sirpo-) ; sur-culus, a shoot (said to be 
from siiro-, a shoot); testi-culus; ventri-culus, the stomach; vermi- 
culus, a grub; versi-culus, a short verse (versu-); utri-culus, a /ittle 
bag; vulti-culus, a mien (vultu-). 

(4) Feminine: diminutives of feminine nouns: 


edi-cula, a chapel; an&ti-cula, a duckling (anat-); ani-cula, an 
old woman (Snu-); dpi-cula, a Jittle bee; arbus-cula, a shrub (ar- 
bés-); auri-cula, the external ear; bii-cula, a heifer (bévi-); cani- 
cula, a bitch, the dog star (cin-, § 448); cicer-cula (cicér-, n., but 
also cicéra-, f.); classi-cula, a flotilla; cohorti-cula, a small troop; 
crati-cula, a gridiron; citi-cula, the skin; dié-cula, a brief day; 
febri-cula, a feverish attack; fidi-cule (pl.), a lute, a rack; l&be- 
cula, a slight stain (labi-, 1abés); lenti-cula, a J/entil; mani-cula, 
a Kittle hand (ma&nu-); mater-cula, a mother dear; milier-cula, 
a girl; navi-cula, a skiff; nbva-cula, a razor (ndvare, to renew?); 
niibe-cula, a /ittle cloud (nibi-, nitbés); pani-cula, a tuft (pano-, 
m.); parti-cula, a /ittle bit; pelli-cula, a small skin; plébé-cula, the 
populace (plébe-); resti-cula, a small rope; ridi-cula, a mull; 
séciiri-cula, a Jittle axe; séde-cula, a little seat (sédi-, sedes); sicili- 
eula, a small sickle; spé-cula, a slight hope; stibi-cula, a shirt (from 
sub? comp, ex-u-ére); sti-cula, a /ittle pig, a. winch (sui-, su-, 
§ 392; also the Hyades from a confusion of dew with ds); tégét-i- 
cula, a éittle mat (tégst-); vépre-cula, a small briar (cf. § 430)3 
viti-cula, a Jittle vine; vulpe-cula, a little fox (vulpi-, vulpés); 
uxor-cula, a darling wife, 
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(c) Neuter: (x) diminutives from nouns: 

conventi-culum, az assembly (conventu-); cor-culum, /ittle 
heart; also a surname of Scipio Nasica_for his good sense (cordi-); 
corni-culum, a /ittle horn (cornu-); corpus-culum, a particle (corpds-) ; 
crépus-culum, favilight (comp. crépéro-, kvédas); fénus-culum, 
a little interest (f€nds-); galéri-culum (Suet.), a small cap (gdléro); 
géni-culum, a Jittle knee (génu-); hdlus-culum, a bit of vegetable; 
jécus-culum, a small liver (jécds-); later-culum, a /ist (later-, masc. 
a brick); latus-culum. a small side; mimus-culum, a small present; 
6pus-culum, a small work; os-culum, a pretty mouth, a hiss; ossi- 
eulum, a small bone; raudus-culum, a bit of metal; réti-culum, a 
small net; tuber-culum, a small bump; tus-culum, a bit of incense; 
vas-culum, a small vessel; wicus-culum, a small sore. 


(2) from verbs (chiefly) : 

adminiculum, a prop (comp. ad manum); amic-ulum, a mantle 
(where cis radical; amicire); ba-culum, a staff (comp. Baxrpor, Bai- 
vo); céna-culum, a dining-room, an upper room (cenare), crépita-culum, 
a@ rattle (crépitare); ciibi-culum, a chamber (citba-, ciibare); curri- 
culum a course (curr-ére); dévert-iculum, a bypath, an inn (devert- 
ére); dilic-ulum, daybreak (diliice-sc-ére); éverr-iculum, a drag-net 
(€verrére); fer-culum a bier, a tray (fer-re); gitberna-culum (gu- 
bernaclum), a helm (gubernare); hibernd-culum, a winter lodging 
(hibernare); incern-iculum, a sieve (incernére); irridi-culum, a 
laughing-stock (irridére); jenta-culum, breakfast (jentare); mira- 
culum, a wonder (mirari); dper-culum, a /id (dpérire); 6ra-culum 
' (6raclum), a divine utterance (6ra-re); péri-culum (périclum), a 
trial, risk (comp. péri-tus); perpend-iculum, a plumb line (as if 
from perpendere); pid-culum, an expiation (piare); p6-culum (po- 
clum), a cup (comp. pé-tus), prépugnd-culum, a bulwark (pro- 
pugna-re); récepta-culum, a magazine, a retreat (recepta-re) ; 
rédimi-culum, a necklace (rédimi-re); rétina-cula (pl.), reins (réti- 
nére); se-culum (seclum), a generation (a sowing? sa-, sérére); 
sar-culum, a hoe (sdrire); send-culum (Varr.) a senate hall (comp. 
sénatus); specta-culum, a sight (spectare); spira-culum, a breathing- 
hole (spira-re); subliga-culum, a waistband (subliga-re); sustenta- 
culum (Tac.), a support (sustenta-re); tabernad-culum, a tent (ta- 
berna-); terri-cula (pl.), dugbears (terrére); toma-culum (tdma- 
clum), a sausage (comp. roun); torc-ulum, a press (torqvére); 
véh-i-cilum, a carriage (véh-ére); vin-culum (vinclum), a bond 

(vincire); umbra-culum, a shady place, a parasol (umbri-re), 


-un-ciilo i.e. -ciilo suffixed to stems (real or presumed) in -6n. 863 


Substantives: 


(a) Masculine: av-unculus, a mother’s brother (avo-, a grand- 
father); carb-un-culus, @ small coal (carbon-); cent-un-culus, a 
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small patchwork (centén-); fir-un-culus, a petty thief (fir-); hém- 
un-culus, a poor fellow (hdmdn-); latr-un-culus, a footpad, a pawn 
in draughts (latron-); lén-un-culus, (1) a young pander; (2) a4 
skiff; pect-un-culus, a small scallop (pectén-); pétas-un-culus 
(Juv.), a small leg of pork (p&t-i-sdn-); pugi-un-culus, a small 
dagger (pugidn-); ran-un-culus, a tadpole (rana-); serm-un-culus, 
tittle-tatile (sermén-); tir-un-culus, a young beginner (tir6n-). 


(4) Feminine: chiefly diminutives of substantives in -tién 
(-sién); frequent in Cicero: 

edificd-tiun-cula, a small building; ambila-tiun-cula, a short 
walk; assenta-tiun-cula, a bit of flattery; can-tiun-cula, a saveet 
song; cap-edun-cula, a small bow] (capédén-); cap-tiun-cula, a 
quibble; cixr-un-cula, a piece of flesh (cardn- nom. céro); cénad-tiun-cula 
(Plin. Ep.), a small dining-room; comms-tiun-cula, a slight disturb- 
ance; con-tiun-cula, a short harangue; coneli-siun-cula, a quibbling 
argument; contrac-tiun-cula, a slight oppression; d6m-un-cula (Val. 
Max.), @ small house (ddmu-); iciin-cula (Suet.), a /ittle image 
(eixov-); im-agun-cula (Suet. cf. Cic. Att. 6. 1. §. 25), @ little like- 
ness (imagon-); interroga-tiun-cula, a short question; lec-tiun-cula, 
a little reading; lég-iun-cula, a small legion (legién-); mor-siun-cula 
(Plaut.), a soft dite (morsu-); occa-siun-cula (Plaut.), a neat oppor- 
tunity; offen-siun-cula, a slight offence; dra-tiun-cula, a little speech; 
posses-siun-cula, a small possession; quaes-tiun-cula, a trifling 
quesiion; ra-tiun-cula, a /ittle account; rdgi-tiun-cula, a Jittle ques- 
tion; ses-siun-cula, a /ittle sitting; vir-gun-cula, a Uittle girl 
(virgon-) ; and others, 


(c) Neuter: mendaci-unculum (only abl. plur.), a fd. 


-us-ciilo i.e. ctilo- suffixed to the stem of the comparative degree: 

alti-us-culus (Suet.), somewhat high; compl-us-culi (pl.), 
pretty many; duri-us-culus (Plin.), somewhat harsh; grandi-us-cula 
(f., Ter. dndr. 815), pretty well grown-up ; Uqvidi-us-culus (Plaut.), 
softer; longi-us-culus, rather Jong ; maj-us-culus, someahat greater; 
meli-us-culus, somewhat better; min-us-culus, rather less; nitidi- 
us-culus (Plaut.), somewhat shiny; plus-culus, somewhat more, 
several; putidi-us-culus, somewhat more disagreeable; tardi-us- 
culus, somewhat slow; uncti-us-culus (Plaut.), someahat unctuous. 
So the adverb céléri-us-cule (Corn.), somewhat more quickly. 


-d-illo- mb6n-édula, a jackdaw; nitedula, a dor mouse; aver- 
avedula, a kind of duck. 


-ull-ilo — paullitlus, very /itt/e, also as surname. 


-ell-itlo i.e, tilo added to diminutives in ello (for éritlo); agel- 
lulus (Catul.), @ Jittle field (Agello-); bellulus (Plaut.), 
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pretty (bello-); cist-ellula, a Jittle box (cistella-); lamel- 
luls (Petr.), a metal plate (lammina-); puellula, a Jittle 
girl (puella); tenellulus, delicate (ténéro-). 


ill-tilo _—i.e. tilo suffixed to diminutives in -illo. 
ancillula, a /ittle handmaid (ancilla-); pauxillulus, very 
small (pauxillo-). 


-ilo (1) Adjectives: aavilus, dark-coloured; mitilus, muti- 
lated, esp. having lost a horn (comp. pirvdos); niib-ilus, 
cloudy (nibi-): ritilus, auburn, also as surname; and see 
§ 424. 

(2) Substantives: 
Sqvila, an eagle; jibilum, a wild cry; pimilus, ec dwarf; 


sandapila, a common bier; sibilus, a hiss, whistle; si- 
mila, fine wheat flour. 


-allo caballus, a sack; callum, thick skin; galla, a gall nut; 
gallus, a cock; intervallum (part between the palisades), 
interval (inter, vallo-); palla, a cloak; vallus, (1) a winnowing fan 
(vanno); (2) a stake (comp. Aros, § 91); vallum, a palisading. 
Proper names: Hispallus (Hispanulus); Messalla (Messaniila) ; 
Ralla (ranila?). 
~aullo paullus, a /ittle, few (pauco-): also as surname. 


-ollo abolla, a thick woollen gown (comp. avaBorn); collum, 
a neck; cérolla, a garland (for cdrénula); ollus, that 
_ form of ille, § 373); olla (aula), a pot; persolla (Plaut. once), 


ittle mask (for persdniila); sollus (sdlus), alone (comp. ddos, lon. 
a 
ovAos). 


-ul-lo (1) Adjectives: pullus, dusky; sdtullus (Varr. once), 
sated (satiiro-); ullus, any (tino-). 


(2) Substantives: (a) appellatives: ampulla, a flask (for am- 
porila); betulla, birch-tree; pulla, a bubble, a stud; ciicullus, a hood; 
hdmullus, a manikin (for hémon-, cf. § 449); lénullus (Plaut. Pan. 
Il. 25), a little pander (1éndn-);, médulla, the marrow, pith (comp. 
médio-); mullus, a mullet; pullus, a young animal, esp. a chick; 
trulla, a /adle (trua-). 

(4) Proper names: Catullus for Céténulus; Licullus; Marullus 
for Mardnulus; Rullus; Tertullus; Tibullus; Tullus. 


Sulla for siirula, /itzle calf of leg. 
-el-lo Usually arises from the diminutival suffix and assimila- 
tion of the preceding consonant (§ 176. 1), so that it is 
a =-ériilo, -éniilo, or the doubly diminutival -ilillo. 
(Ge IS Gb es Be 
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1. Adjectives: 

bellus, pretty (béno-); gémellus, fwin (gémino-); intégellus, 
tolerably sound (intégero-); miscellus (rare), mixed (comp. pene 
misellus, pitiable (miséro-); mollicellus (Catull.), soft (molliciilo-) ; 
ndyvellus, new (ndvo-); pulcellus, pretty and /ittle (pulcero-) ; ritbellus, 
reddish (ritbero-); ténellus, delicate (ténéro-). 


2. Substantives: 


(a) Masculine: agellus, a small field (&gero-); dnellus, a little 
ring (aniilo-); angellus (Lucr.), a small corner (angiilo-); dsellus, 
an ass’s colt (asino-); cancelli (pl.), a grating or bars; catellus, 
a puppy (catiilo-); cultellus, a small knife (cultero-); libellus, a 
pampblet, petition, &c. (libero-); lécelius, a little compartment (16- 
citlo-); dcellus, a dear litile eye (6ciilo-); pépellus, the rabble 
(pdpiilo-) ; porcellus, a /ittle pig (porcitlo-); puellus, a doy (puéro-); 
rastellus, a small rake (rastero-; cf. § 369); vitellus, the yolk of an 
egg (vitiilo-, a calf). 


Proper names: Marcellus (marco-, marciilo-); Métellus, 


Coliimella (vid. infr.); Ddlabella (vid. infr.); Fénestella (vid. 
infr.); Ofella (vid. infr.). 


(4) Feminine: cimella, a wine cup (ciméra-, a vault?); eipella, 
a shegoat (capera-); citella, a small chain (c&iténa-); cella, a store- 
room; clitelle (pl.), panniers; cdlimella, a small pillar (cdlimena-) ; 
dextella, a Kittle right hand (dextera-); ddlabella, a small pickaxe; 
(ddlabra-); fabella, a short story (fabtila); fémelia (Catull.), a gir/ 
(fémina-); fenestella, a /ittle window (fénestra-); fiscella, a small 
basket (fiscina); lamella (Sen.), a plate of metal (lamina-); ma- 
tella, a pot (matiila-); mitella, a turban (mitera-); pumella, a 
fetter; Ofella, a little bit; (offila); dpella, light work (dpéra) ; 
pagella, a short page (pagina-); patella, a small dish (patina-); 
précella, a storm (comp. procellére); puella, a gir] (puéra-); scu- 
tella, a small dish (scutra-); sella, a chair (sédi-); sitella, a ballot 
urn (sitila-); sportella, a /ittle basket (sportiila-); stella, a star 
(stéra-? comp. dorép-, Engl. star); tabella, a tablet, esp. for 
writing or voting (t&biila-); tessella, a /ittle cube (tesséra-); tur- 
belle (pl. Plaut.), a stir (turba-); umbella, a sunshade (umbra-) ; 
volselle (pl.), taveexers (comp. volso-, vellére). ' 


(c) Neuter; almost all diminutives of neuters in -ro; 


castellum, a fort; cérébellum, a small brain; duellum (bellum), 
war (duo); fldbellum, a small fan; flagellum, a scourge; labellum, 
a pretty lp (labro-); labellum, a bathing tub (lavabra-); licellum, 
a small gain; macellum, meat market (orig. unknown); plostellum, 
a small waggon; rostellum (Col., Plin.), a small beak; sicellum, a 
shrine; scalpellum, a /ancet. 
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-illo In some cases for -iniilo-; in others from words with 870 
3 i; e.g. dvi-, lapid-, &c.: in others probably (from false 
analogy) appended directly as a dimjnutival suffix. 

1. Adjectives: 2 

aliqvantillus (Plaut. once), some /ittle (Aliquanto-); dvillus, of 
sheep (Svi-); pauxillus, /ittle (pauco-); pisillus, very small (comp. 
pusus very rare, a doy); quantillus, how very small (quanto-); 
suillus, of swine (su-); tantillus, so very /ittle (tanto-). 


2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: cdmillus, a youth-priest; c&pillus, the hair of 
the head; c&tillus, a small bow! (c&tino-) ; cddicilli (pl.), a (writing) 
note (cddéc-); fritillus, a dice box; hedillus, a little kid (hedo-); 
lapillus, a /ittle pebble (lapid-); lipillus, a small lupine (\ipino-); 
pastillus, a /ozenge; paxillus (Plin., Col.), a peg; pénicillus, a paint 
brush (péniciilo-); pugillus (rare), a handful (pugimo-); puivillus, 
a little cushion (pulvino-); pipillus, a ward (pipo-); villus, a tuft 
of hair. 

Proper names: Camillus (see above); Faustillus (Faustino-); 
Pulvillus (pulvino-); Regillus (régilo-); Rufillus (Rifino-); and 
others. - Also Axilla (vid. infr.); Ravilla (ravus, gray?). 


(4) Feminine: ancilla, a handmaid; angvilla, an cel (angvi-); 
argilla, white clay (from dpydos, comp. dpyé-, white); armille 
(pl); bracelets (armo-, shoulder); axilla (orig. form of ala acc. to 

ic. Or. 45, but see § 871), armpit (axi-); favilla, glowing ash; 
fritilla, gruel used at sacrifices; furcilla, a Jittle fork (furca-); ma- 
milla, a breast (mamma-); maxilla (cf. Cic. Or. 45), @ jawbone 
(comp. poy-, parce, knead); papilla, a teat (comp. papilla); pis- 
trilla, a mill (pistrina-); pipilla a female ward, the pupil of the 
eye (pipa-); scintilla, a spark ; squilla, a shrimp; stilla, a drop (comp. 
stiria, icicle); tonsille (pl.), tosille (C. N.D.), the tonsils; villa, 
a country-house (vico-?). 

Proper names: e.g. Démitilla (comp. Domitio-); Drusilla 
(Druso-); Livilla (Livia-); Priscilla (Prisco-); Procilla (Proculo-); 
Quintilla (Quinto-); Rufilla (Rifino); and others. 

(c) Neuter: bacillum, a small stick (bactilo-); batillum, a fire- 
pan; oscillum, a /ittle image of a face (osctilum) ; pistillum, a pestle 
(comp. pisto-, participle. of pins-ére); pocillum, a cup (pociilo-) ; 
quasillum, a wool basket (comp. qualo-); salillum, a sa/t-cellar 
(sdlino-); sc&billum (scabellum), a footstool, castanct played by foot 
(scamno-, cf. §78,5); sigillum, @ sea/ (signo-); specillum, a probe 
(spéc-ére; comp. spécilum); tégillum, a covering (tég-ére); tigil- 
lum, a Jittle beam (tigno-); vexillum, a banner (véh-ére; comp. 
yvélum),. 
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alo The long vowel is probably due to the contraction of 87: 


longer forms (see Cic. Or. 45). 

ala, a wing (for axula?); mala, a jaw (for maxula? 
§ 870, 2, 5.); malus, a mast; palus, a stake; pala, a spade; 
qualum (also plur. quali), @ hamper (for quasulum? 
comp. quasillum); scale (pl.), stairs (for scand-ulz?); 
talus, an ankle. 


Proper name: Ahala (comp, ala; and véhémens with vémens. 


-aulo caulz (pl.), oles (cavo-). 


-dlo célum, a sieve; sdlus, alone (see sollus), 

-iilo ciiciilus, a cuckoo; ciilus, 1.q. Anus; miilus, a mule. 
-rlo celum, heaven; celum, a graving tool. 

-élo 


(a) feminine. In some the suffix is appended to the 
simple verb-stem ; in some to the past participle; in some 
to other forms. (Lachmann draws from early MSS, the 
use of writing double 1 if the syllable preceding e be 
short.) 


candela, a candle (candére, to glitter); cautela (Dig.), a security 
(cauto-); cicendela, a g/ow-qorm (a rustic name reduplicated from 
candéla?); clientela, protection (clienti-); corruptéla, a corruption 
(corrupto-); custddéla (Plaut. and ap. Gaj.), guardianship (cus- 
tod-); léqvella, speech (léqvi); mustéla, a weasel; nitéla, a dor- 
mouse; obséqvella, complaisance (obséavi); avérella, a complaint 
(avéri); séquella (rare), a follower (séqui); suadéla, persuasion 
(suddére); siitéla, an artifice (sito-); téla, a web (for texila?); 
titela, guardianship (titto-). 


(4) neuter: mantélum, a cloak; prélum, a press (prém-ére); 
télum, a dart; vélum, a sail (for véh-ulum?). 


(-ello) 


-ilo filum, a thread; hilum, a trifie; pila, a pillar; pilum, 
a pestle, a heavy pike (pis-ére); silus (for simiilus?), 
pug-nosed. 


il, Stems ending in--li. 


With few exceptions all derivatives in -li are, at least primarily, 
adjectives. 


-li bilis (f.), di/e; callis (m. f.), a path; caulis or célis (m.), 
a stalk ia kavs?); collis (m.), @ Ail] (comp. cul-men, 
cél-umna); féles (f.), a cat; follis (m.), a bag, bellows; meles-(f.), 
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a badger ; mille (n)., a thousand; miles (f.), a shapeless mass; mollis 
(adj), soft (comp. pad-axés) ; pellis (f.), a skin; proles (f.), offspring 
(pro, dlere, fo grow); vallis (f.), a valley; vilis (adj.), cheap. 


-1 fel (n., stem fell-), gal] (comp. yédos); mel (n., stem 
mell-), honey (comp. pédc); sal (m. or n.), sa/t (comp. 
adXos); 861 (m.), the sun (comp. 7x0s). 


-sil consul, a colleague?; exul, an exile. Comp. presul, a 
dancer in front (salire). 


-ili (a) from verbal stems: g-ilis, nimble, active (4g-tre); 

débilis, weak (de, habilis); facilis, do-able, easy (facé- 
re); frag-ilis, frail (frang-ére); habilis, manageable, apt (nabére); 
nitb-ilis, arriageable (niib-ére); sorbilis (Cels. &c.), suckable 
(sorbére) ; strigilis (f.), a scraper (string-ére) ; it-ilis, useful (it-i). 


(4) from nouns and others: gracilis, thin; him-ilis, Jowly 
(hiimo-, the ground); ndvensiles (nl.), the New Gods (opposed to 
Dii indigetes; comp. névo-); parilis (Lucr., Ov.), dike (pari-); sim- 
ilis, ike (comp. sim-plex, sém-el, Kc., dua); stér-ilis, barren; iten- 
sile (chiefly in neut. pl. as subst.), usable (iti-). 


o 
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-bi-li All from verbs, or verbal forms: usually with a passive 876 
signification : 


(1) with short vowel preceding suffix : 


alibilis, nourishing, nourishable (al-ére); condiicibilis, advanta- 
geous (condiic-ére) ; crédibilis, credible (créd-ére); horribilis, exciting 
a shudder (norrére); impatibilis, insufferable (in, pat-i); intellégi- 
bilis (Sen.), mentally cognisable (intellég-ére); restibilis, of land 
sown or tilled every year (re, si-st-ére); stabilis, steady (stare); ter- 
ribilis, frightful (terrére); vendibilis, saleable (vend-ére) ; vincibilis, 
win-able (vine-ére); atibilis (Plaut., Ter.), serviceable (at-i). 


(2) with 4 preceding suffix: 

admira-bilis, wonderful; waua-bilis, equal, equable; wquipara- 
bilis (Plaut.), comparable; affa-bilis, affable; &ma-bilis, /oveable; 
commenda-bilis, praiseworthy; congréga-bilis (Cic. once), grega- 
rious; delecta-bilis (Tac.), delightful; desidéra-bilis, desirable; de- 
testa-bilis, execrable; ddma-bilis (Hor., Ov.), tameable; dira-bilis, 
lasting; émenda-bilis, capable of correction; ex6ra-bilis, that may be 
talked over; fiv6ra-bilis, popular (favorare not used); habita-bilis, 
habitable; hdnbra-bilis (Cic. once), complimentary; imita-bilis, imit- 
able; impénétra-bilis, impenetrable; implaca-bilis, unappeasable; in- 
énarra-bilis, indescribable; inex6ra-bilis, inexorable; inexplica-bilis, 
inexplicable; inexpugni-bilis, impregnable; inniméra-bilis, countless; 
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ins&tid-bilis, insatiable; intéléra-bilis, insupportable; irrépara-bilis, 
irretrievable; irrévéca-bilis, irrevocable; leta-bilis, joyful; lauda- 
bilis, praiseworthy; m&dic&-bilis, curable, curative; mémbra-bilis, 
memorable; miséra-bilis, pitiable; mita-bilis, changeable; naviga- 
bilis, navigable; opta-bilis, desirable; péndtra-bilis, penctrable, pene- 
trating (penetrare); plic&-bilis, appeasable; preestabilis, preeminent ; 
proba-bilis, probable, acceptable; sana-bilis, curable; specta-pilis, 
visible, notable; tract&-bilis, manageable; vénéra-bilis, venerable; 
Vidld-bilis, violable; and others. 


(3) with long vowel (other than &) preceding the suffix: 


délé-wilis (Mart.), destructable; dissdli-bilis, dissoluble (dissolv- 
ére); fié-bilis, /amentable; ignd-bilis, undistinguished (in, no-sc-ére); 
inexplé-bilis, insatiable; m6-bilis, moveable, changeable (mbdvére); 
n6-bilis, famous, noble (no-sc-ére); sépéli-bilis (Plaut. once), dury- 
able (sépéli-re); vdli-bilis, rolling, fluent (volv-ére). 


-si-bi-li 


(for ti-bi-li) i.e. bili appended to stem of past participle (except 


in possibilis) : 


flexibilis, pliant; plausibilis, praiseworthy; persuasibilis (Quint), 
persuasive; possibilis (Quint. and Dig.), possible (pdt-, posse); sen- 
sibilis (Sen.), perceivable by senses. 


-tihi . 
ca, denotes possibility and quality (not action): 

al-tilis, fattened (Al-ére); coc-tilis, baked (coqy-ére); compac- 
tilis (Plin.), thick-set (comping-ére); diffiis-ilis (Lucr.), expansive 
(diffurdere); Glec-tilis (Plaut.), choice (elig-8re); fer-tilis, fertile 
(fer-re); fic-tilis, made by potters (fig-bre); fis-silis, cleavable (find- 
ére); flex-ilis, pliant (flect-ére); fos-silis, dug up (fSdé-re); fii-silis, 
molten (fund-ére); fut-tilis, brittle, frothy, untrustworthy (trom 
obsolete fu-8re=fundere? the doubled t being indicative of the 
length of the syllable); mis-silis, missile (mitt-ére); nex-ilis, tied 
(nect-ére); pen-silis, hanging (pend-ere); plec-tilis (Plaut. once), 
WOVEN migehste ra-silis, scraped (rad-ére); scan-silis (Plin.), 
climb-able (scand-ére); sec-tilis, cut-able, cut (sécare); sen-silis, 
sentient (sentire); ses-silis, fit for sitting, dwarf (sédére); sdli-tilis 
(Suet.), capable of dropping to pieces (solv-ére); sii-tilis, sewed toge- 
ther (su-8re); tac-tilis (Lucr.), touch-able (tang-ére); tex-tilis, 
woven (tég-ére); ton-silis, that may be clipt (tondére); tor-tilis, 
twisted (toravére); vi-tilis, p/atted (viére); and some others. 


stipellex (for supellectilis, furniture (properly coverings? super 
lectum; or odd-gatherings? super, lég-ére, comp. Pott, Etym. For. 
II. 545, ed. 2). 
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i.e. li appended to stem of supine or past participle. It 878 
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<at-ili (2) from verbs: 


plic-&t-ilis (Plin.), that may be folded (plic&-re) ; vers-at- 
ilis, revolving, versatile (Versa-re); vél-at-ilis, qwinged 
(vold-re). 


(2) from nouns: 

aqv-atilis, ving in water (Aqva-); ferr-dtilis (Plaut.), of slaves 
often fettered, /iving in iron (ferro-) ; fliivi-Atilis, belonging to a river 
(fliivio-); pluviatilis (Cels.), of rain-qwater (pluvia-); piscatum 
hamatilem et saxatilem (Plaut. Rud. 299), fishing with hooks and 
on rocks (hamo-, saxo-); umbr-atilis, in the shade (umbra-). 


-ali 1. Adjectives: 

Aditi-alis, on entering office (Bditu-); eav-Alis, /evel (eqvo-); 
ambary-alis (Fest.), that goes round the fields (amb, arva); anim- 
alis, having life (anima-); ann-alis, for a year, relating to a year 
(anno-); arv-alis, only of the college called Fratres arvales (arvo-); 
augir-alis, of augurs (augir-); austr-alis, southern (austro-); 
bipéd-alis, favo feet long (bis, péd-); briim-alis, of mid-winter 
(brima-); capit-alis, of the head, deadly (cApit-); centumvir-alis, 
of the court of the Hundred men (centum, viro-); cdmiti-alis, of the 
assembly (cdmitio-); conjectiir-alis, conjectural (conjectira-); con- 
jag-alis (Col., Tac.), of marriage (conjig-); conviv-alis, of a 
dinner party (conviva-); corpor-alis (Sen., Dig.), of the body 
(corpés-); crin-alis (Verg., Ov.), of the hair (crini-); Dialis of the 
day-god, 1.e. Jupiter (Gie-); d6t-alis, belonging to a dowry (d6ti-) ; 
éstiri-alis (Plaut.), of hunger (ésirie-); extempér-alis (Quint., 
&c.), extemporaneous (ex, tempore); fat-alis, of the fates, destined, 
fatal (fato-); fér-alis, of the dead; Flor-alis, of the Flower God- 
dess (fldra-); fiiivi-alis (Verg., Col.), of a river (flivio-); friig- 
ali- (only in comp. and sup.), thrifty (friig-); fulgtr-alis (Cic. 
once), of lightning (fulgir-); fiiri-alis, of the furies, raging (firia-); 
génér-alis, of a class, general (génis-); géni-alis, of the Genius, 
joyful, nuptial (génio-); génit-alis, of birth or generation (génito-) ; 
grég-alis, of the herd, common (grég-); hiém-alis, of winter (hiém-); 
histridn-alis (Tac.), of an actor, stagy (histridn-); hospit-alis, of a 
guest or host (hospét-); illibér-alis, unworthy of a freeman (in, 
libéro-) ; infiti-alis, consisting of a denial (infitia-) ; 1ég-alis (Quint.), 
of the law (lég-); jidici-alis, of the courts of justice (jadicio-); 
jiig-alis, of a yoke (jugo-); jiridici-alis, relating to a question of 
rightful conduct (jus- dic-ére; cf. Corn. I. 14); libér-alis, of a free- 
man (libéro-) , libr-alis (Plin., Col.), of a pound (libra-) ; lustr-alis, 
of purification (lustro-); manii-alis, for the hand (manu-); marit- 
alis, of married persons (marito-); Marti-alis, of Mars (marti-); 
matron-alis, matronly (matrona-); mor-alis (first formed by Cic.), 
of conduct (m6s-); mort-Alis, subject to death, human (morti-); mir- 
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alis, of walls (miro-); nat-lis, of birth (nato-) ; natir-alis, natural 
(natiira~); nav-alis, of ships (navi-); némor-alis, of groves (né- 
mos-); niv-alis, of snow (nivi-); nupti-alis, of a wedding Secreng « 
pac-alis (Ov.), of peace (paci-); parent-alis, of parents (parenti-); 
(Lucr.) pénétr-alis, penetrating (pénétra-re) innermost (from an as- 
sumed pénétrum?); pliir-alis (Quint.), plural (plisi-); plivi-alis, 
rainy (plivia-); princip-alis, of the chief, chief (princép-); provin- 
ci-alis, of a province (prévincia-); pite-alis, of a well (piiteo-); 
avalis, of what kind (quo-); avinqvenn-alis, happening every five 
years (quingve, anno-); ratidn-alis, having or belonging to reason 
(ration-); rég-alis, kingly (rég-); sesqvipéd-alis, a foot and a half 
in measure (sesquipéd-); sdci-alis, of companions or allies (sdcio-); 
spéci-alis (Sen., Quint.), special (spécie-); valis, such (to-, comp. 
tam, tum); tempdr-alis, of time; also post-Aug. temporary (tem- 
pos-); theatr-alis, theatrical (theatro-); triumph-alis, triumphal 
(triumpho-); vectig-alis, of taxes, tax-paying; vén-alis, for sale 
(véno-); virgin-alis, saidenly (virgén-); vit-alis, of life, long-lived 
(vita-); vdc-alis, woiceful (voe-) and others. 


2. Substantives: many of these stems are also used as adjec- 
tives, some of which are given above: 


(a) Masculine: ann-alis, a istory (anno-); cin-alis, a conduit 
(comp. canna, a reed?); cdmiti-alis, an epileptic (edmitio-); cdnti- 
bern-alis, a comrade (com, taberna-); Ciiri-alis, a man of the 
district (ciiria-); féti-alis, a priest ambassador; majalis, a barrow- 
hog; nat-alis, a birthday; nat-dles (pl.), lineage (n&to-); riv-alis, a 
rival, i.e. a person living on the same stream as another (rivo-) ; 
sddalis, a mate. 

Proper names: Jiivén-alis (jivén-); Nat-alis (vid. supr.). 

(4) Neuter (cf. § 424): animal, a breathing thing (anima-); 
augur-ale, the augurial tent (augir); Baccin-al, a place for rites of 
Bacchus (as if from Baccano-, Baccho-); bident-al, a place conse- 
crated, because struck by lightning (called from sheep sacrificed, 
bidenti-?); c&pit-al, a capital crime (cdpiit-); cervic-al, a bolster 
(cervic-); citbit-al, an elbow-cushion (cubito-); dent-alia (pl.), 
plough-irons (denti-); foc-ale, a neckcloth (fauci-); front-alia (pl.), 
Jrontlets (fronti-); génu-dlia (pl. Ov. once), garters (génu-); Lit- 
pere-al, a place sacred to Pan (Luperco-); minit-al, mincemeat 
(miniito-); pénétr-ale, a sanctuary (see above, § 880, r); piite-al, 
a stone curb round a well (pitteo-); qvadrant-al, a jirkin (really 
sj gall.; a measure containing a fourth, quadranti-, of some other 
measure); ram-alia (pl.), figs (ramo-); sciit-ale (Liv. once), a 
leathern thong (sciito-); spons-alia (pl.), a detrothal (sponso-); 
tor-al, a couch-valance (téro-); tribim-al, a judgment-seat (tri- 
biino-); vectigal, a tax (cf.§ 963), ©... | . 
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- So also many names of feasts; in the plural neuter (cf. § 425). 
(The time of the year, when fixed, is here added as well as the name 
of the god or goddess, which however appears sometimes to be an 
invention of the Roman etymologers. See Mommsen, Corp. Inscr. 
Rom. i. pp. 375—A4I0.) 


Agonalia, Jan. 9, Mar. 17, Dec. 11 (of sacrifice? Sgére; comp. 
dyév?) Angeronalia, Dec. 21 (Angerona); Baccanalia (Bdxyos); 
Carmentalia, Jan. rr and 15 (Carmentis); Cerialia, Apr. 19 (Céres); 
Compitalia, feast of the Cross Roads (compito-); Consualia, Aug. 
21, and Dec. 15 (Consus, stem conso-); Féralia (but Féralia, Ov.) 
All Saints’ Day, Feb. 21. (fer-re, to bring offerings); Floralia, Apr. 
21 (Flora); Fontinalia (Fontanalia), Feast of Water Springs (fonti-); 
Fornacalia, Oven day (Fornax); Furrinalia, Jul. 25 (Furrina); 
Larentalia (Larentinalia), Dec. 23 (Acca Larentia); Liberalia, 
Mar. 17 (Liber); Lupercalia, Feb. 15 (Liipercus); Matralia, Jan. 11 
(Mater Matuta, Mother dawn?); Meditrinalia, Oct. 11 (Varr. L. L. 
6. 21); Neptinalia, Jul. 23 (Neptiinus); Opalia, Dec. 29 (Ops); 
Paganalia, Village festivals (pagano-); Parentalia, Feb. 13—21, 
sacred to the dead (parentare, to sacrifice); Portunalia, Aug. 17 
(Portunus) ; Quirinalia, Feb. 17 (Quirinus); Robigalia, Apr. 25,. 
Mildew day (Robigo); Saturnalia, Dec. 17—19 (Saturnus); Ter- 
minalia, Feb. 23, Boundary day (Terminus); Vestalia, Jun. 9 
(Vesta); Vimalia, Apr. 23, Aug. 19, Wine day; Volcanalia, Aug. 
23 Volednus); Volturnalia, Aug. 27 (Volturnus), ; 


-ili etru-lis, of a chariot (cf. L. 24. 18), hence (cf. Gell. 3. 
18) sella curulis, an official chair (curru-); éd-ilis (usual- 
ly in n. pl.), eatable (6d-ére); péd-ulis (Ulp.), for the feet 
(péd-); tribu-lis (subst. m.), @ tribes-man (tribu-). 


-Eli eriid-elis, cruel (criido-, raw); fide-lis, faithful (fide-); 
infidelis, unfaithful; patru-elis, of (i.e. descended from) 
a father’s brother (patruo-). 


“li 1. Adjectives: an-ilis, of an old woman (anu-); civilis, 

of a citizen (civi-); ér-ilis, of a master (€ro- or héro-); 
exilis (contr. for exigilis), sa/l; fabr-ilis, of a workman (fabro-) ; 
gent-ilis (adj., only post-Aug.), of a clan (genti-); host-ilis, of an 
enemy (hosti-); jivén-ilis (also jiivénalis, Verg., Suet.), youthful 
(jivén-); puér-ilis, of a boy (puéro-); scurr-ilis, buffoon-like 
(scurra-); sén-ilis, of old people (sén-); serv-ilis, slavish (servo-); 
subtilis (tor subtexilis), suitable tor woof (cf. § 113), fine; vir-ilis, 
of a man (viro-). 


2. Substantives: (a) masculine: d-ilis, commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings (zdi-); Aprilis, the opening month (from the bursting 
of vegetation, Apérire); Qvint-ilis, the f+ month, ie. July 
(quinto-); Sextilis, the sz«th month, i.e. August (sexto-). 
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b) Neuter: ancile, an oval shield (for ancidile; am, czdére) ; 
bdv-ile or biibile, an ox-stall (bbv-, § 76); capr-ile, a goat-stall 
(capro-); citb-ile, a bed (ciibare); éqv-ile, a horse-stable (éavo-); 
fén-ilia (pl.), Aaylofts (féno-); hast-ile, a spear shaft, spear (hasta-); 
incile, a cut, i.e. a ditch (for incidile, incid-ére); mant-ilia (pl., 
also mantélia), zapkins (manu-?); mén-ile, a necklace; dv-ile, a 
sheepfold (dvi-); Par-ilia (pl.), feast of Pales (Pali- cf. § 176, 7); 
séd-ile, a seat (séd-ére, sédi-); suovetaur-ilia (pl.), a sqwine-sheep- 
and-bull sacrifice (su-, 6vi-, tauro-). 


Compound stem-endings: -lico, § 771; -tlento, § 793; -ultu, 
§ 800; -lenti §, 807; -ldso, -iciiléso, § 814; -Yléno, -lino, §§ 837, 
841; -ilagon, § 845; -ulliilo, -ellitlo, -illitlo, -allo, -aullo, -ollo, -ullo, 
-ello, -illo, §$ 865—869; -lio, -Alio, -8lio, -illio, § 937939, 949- 


CHAPTER VIEL 
LINGUAL NOUN STEMS (Continued). 
ili, Stems ending in -ro. 


-ro Preceded by r, (Stems with other letters, whether radi- 
cal or suffixal, preceding r will be found below.) 

(a) Masculine: barrus, an elephant; Burrus (cf. § 73); carrus, 
a waggon; cirrus, a curl; scurra, a buffoon. : 

(4) Feminine: acerra, an incense box; cerrus, the Turkey oak; 
gerre (pl.), trifles (comp. yéppov, a wickerwork); marra, a weeding 
hook; parra, a barn owl?; siburra, sand as ballast (comp.sabulum?); 
serra, a saw; terra, the earth (torrére); vacerra, a Jog; viverra, 
a ferret. 


(c) Neuter: ferrum, iron; porrum, a /eek (comp. mpagor). 


-iro hara, a pigsty; hilarus (cf. § 429), cheerful; samara, 
elm seed; sparus, a hunting spear; supparum, a linen 
under-garment, a topsail; and (perhaps with 4) varus, 
a pimple. 
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-6ro ancora, an anchor (comp. ayxipa); fore (pl ), orig. open- 

ings? only in fords, foris, out of doors (comp. 6vpa, 6u- 
pa¢e, Ovpacr); forus, generally fori (pl.), a row of seats, 
or oles; forum, a court, market-place; lora, thin wine; 
mora (also réméra, Plaut.), delay; torus, a couch, muscle 
of arm, &c. 


-tiro camirus (adj.), curved-in; sattr (adj.), sated; sitira, a 
medley, hence, a satire; purpira, purple (for mopdupa). 


-6ro 1. Adjectives; 

wger, sick; asper, rough; crépéro- (§ 346), dark (comp. 

xvepas); férus, savage (cf. § 99); infér (so Cato, but 
usually in pl.), de/ow (comp. infra); intéger, untouched, whole (in, 
tang-ére); mérus, pure, unmixed; miser, wretched; niger, black; 
nipérum (acc. m., Plaut.), recent (cf. § 540); piger, /azy (comp. pig- 
et); pré-pérus, 4asty; prospérus, favourable (pro, spes-?); stiper 
so Cato, but usually in pl.), above (sup-er); téner, tender, soft 
holdable? tén-ére); vafer, sly. 


2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: ager, a field (comp. dypos); caper, a goat 
(comp. kxampos, wild boar); érus, a master; géner, a son-in-law 
(comp. yau-B-pds); niimerus, a number (comp. vépu-ewy, to distribute) ; 
puer, a oy; timerus (hiimerus), a shoulder (comp. op-os). 

(4) Feminine: jiniperus, a juniper tree. 

camera, a vault (from xapapa?); capra, a she-goat; cimera, a 
chest; édera (hédéra), ivy; éra, a mistress; dpera, work, attention, 
aworkman (dpi-); phalere, horse-trappings (from dadapa); puera 
(rare and early), a girl; séra, a bolt; tessera, a die, or square tablet 
(comp. réccapes, four); vespera, evening (comp. éomépa); Vipera, 
a viper (for vivi-péra? bringing forth alive, parére). 

(c) Neuter: flagrum, a whip; jigerum (cf. § 458), tqwo-thirds 
of an acre; scalprum, a chisel (scalp-ére); strum, whey (comp. dpds 
and § 190); stuprum, debauchery. 


rie 1. Adjectives: créber, close (comp. cre-se-ére, célébri-) ; 

Bie gibber, humped (gibbo-); glaber, smooth, hairless (comp. 
glibére, to peel, yAupewv, yhahew, yhadupos); liber, free 
(comp. lib-et) ; ritb-er, red (cf. riif-us, épv0-pos); sca&ber, 
rough, scurvy (comp. sc&b-ies). 


2. Substantives : 

(a) Masculine: edlitber (also colubra, f.), a snake; faber, a 
smith ; fiber, a beaver; Liber, a name of Bacchus; liber, the inner 
bark, a book (for fli-ber; comp. gdowws, bark? or comp. glaber, 
yhapew). [For Mulciber, Vulcan, see $§ 455, 901-] 
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(4) Feminine: ddlabra, a mattock (ddla-re); fibra,’ a jbre 
(find-ére?); illécébra, an allurement (illicé-re) ; 1atébra, a hiding-place 
(1atére); libra, a balance; palpebre (pl., Celsus has sing. once), 
eyelids (palpa-re, palp-itd-re); salébra, a jolting road (salire); scd- 
tebra (Verg., Plin.), a gushing (scitére); ténébre (pl.), darkness; 
térébra, a borer (tér-ére); vertébra, a joint (vert-ére); umbra, 
a shadow (comp. imber, ouBpos?). 


(c) Neuter: candélabrum, a candlestick (candéla-); cérébrum, 
the brain (comp. xdpa, kead); cribrum, a sieve (ere-, cer-nére, 
kpivewy); délibrum, a shrine (de, lu-ere, to expiate?); fla-bra (pl.), 
blasts (fla-re); labrum, a basin (lavare); labrum, a /ip (lambere) ; 
membrum, a /imb; pollubrum (Fest.), a thing to sprinkle with (por, 
lav-); prdbrum, a disgrace; vélabrum, a street in Rome; ventila- 
brum (Col.), a winnowing-fork (ventila-re); vélata-brum, a wa/- 
lowing-place (volita-re). 


-c-&ro) 


ony = Adjectives: lac-er, torn (comp. Aakis, @ rent); lidi- 


cer, sportive (lido-); miac-er, thin (comp, mac-ies); 
pulcer, handsome ; sic-er, devoted to the gods (comp. sancire). 


2. Substantives: (a) masculine: cane-er, a crab (comp. xapki- 
vos); sdc-er, a father-in-law (comp. éxupds). 


(4) Feminine: arcéra (old), a covered carriage (arca-). 


(c) Neuter: ambila-crum, a walk, i.e. place for walking (am- 
biild-re); fulcrum, a post at foot of couch (fulcire); invdlucrum, 
a wrapper (involv-ére); licrum, gain (lu-ére, to pay); sépulcrum, 
a tomb (sépélire); simila-crum, a J/ikeness (simila-re). 


ely 1. Adjectives: 

alter, other (ali-); ater, black; cBtéro- (§ 346), other; 
citer (rare in positive), on this side Seek dexter, on the right-hand 
(comp. def-és); extéro-, outside (ex); neuter, neither (ne, itro-); 
noster, our (nos); postéro-, after (pos-te); sinister, on the left; 
teter, foul; voster (vester), your (vos); titer, whether (quo-, § 121). 


Compare also contra, intra, ultra, frustra, § 509, and the ad- 
verbs in -ter, § 541. Also itérum, for the second time (cf. érepor). 


2. Substantives: 


(a) Masculine: adminis-ter (also administra, f.), an attendant; 
adulter (also adultéra, f.), an adulterer; arbiter (also arbitra, f.), 
a witness, judge (ad, § 160, Xo, bit-ere) ; auster, a south-wind (comp. 
avew, ir-ére); citrus, (1) the citrus, (2) the citron; eulter, a knife 
(comp. Koos, docked; xeipew, curtus); hister, an actor (Etruscan); 
magis-ter (also magistra, f.), a master (magis); minis-ter (also 
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ministra, f.), a servant (minis); séqvester, a stakeholder, mediator 
(sécus); titérus, the womb. - 


(4) Feminine: extra, a Spanish shield; cdlostra (also colo- 
strum), the jirst milk; excétra, a snake; fénestra, a window (comp. 
gav-, paivew); littéra, a letter (a painted stroke? from li-n-ére, to 
Smear); lutra, an otter; mater-téra, a mother’s sister (a second 
mother, mater-, comp. itérum, al-ter); mule-tra (also mulctrum), 
a milking-pail (mulgére); patéra, a broad dish (patére); scutra, 
a flat dish; and others in (a). 


(c) Neuter: ara-trum, a plough (ara-re); astrum, a star (for 
Gorpov); calamis-trum, a curling-iron (comp. calimo-, xadapid-, 
a reed); canistrum (pl.), a reed basket (from xdvaorpov); capis- 
trum, a halter (cipé-re, comp. capid-); castra (pl.; also, as proper 
name, castrum), a camp (properly Auts? comp. casa, cas-tus); 
claus-trum (usually pl.), a fastening (claud-ére, § 160. 3); fére- 
trum, a dier (fer-re, comp. déprpoy); fulge-trum, a lightning-flash 
(fulgere); haus-trum (Lucr.), a water-lifier (haurire); ligustrum, 
privet; lus-trum a purification (lu-ére); a beast’s den (lidére?); 
monstrum, a prodigy (modnére, for mdnes-trum, comp. vénustas, 
&c.); plaus-trum, a cart, from its jingle or rumbling (plaud-ére, 
to clap); ras-trum, a rake (rad-ére); ros-trum, a beak (réd-ére); 
ru-trum, a shovel (ru-ére); spec-trum (rare), a vision (spécé-re) ; 
talitrum (Suet. Jib, 68), a fillip with the finger?; trans-trum, a 
- bench (trams); vératrum, 4ellebore; véretrum (véréri); vitrum, 
glass. 


et Antoniaster (cf, Prisc. 3. 40), a Jittle Antony (Antinio-); 889 
as Fulviaster (C. Att. 12. 44); Oleaster, wild olive (dlea-); 
parasitaster (Ter. once), a bit of a parasite (parasito-); pin-aster, 
a wild pine (pino-); siliqvastrum, pepperwort (siliava, a pod); 
surd-aster (Cic. once), rather deaf (surdo-). 
-dro ciliendrum, a woman's head-dress; quadra, a square 
(§ 158). 
-iro pirus (f.), a pear tree; pirum, a pear; vir, a man; satira, 
see satura. 
-aro (2) Adjectives: amarus, Jitter (comp. wpds, raw); 890 


avarus, greedy (avére); carus, dear; clarus, renowned; 
gnarus, knowing (gno-se-ére); rarus, rare; varus, crooked. 


(2) Substantives: ara, an altar (§ 183 a); tiara, a tur- 
ban (Persian word?); vara, a forked pole. 


-auro aura, a breeze (comp. dew); aurum, gold; laurus (f.), 891 
a laurel (cf. § 398); scaurus, with swollen ankles. 
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-dro (1) Adjectives: all formed from substantives in -ds or -5r. 


cén-or-us, tuneful (céndr-); hdn-or-us (post-Aug.), 4o- 
nourable (hdnor-); bd-dr-us, possessing scent (6a-5s-); 
sdn-6r-us, /oud sounding (sdn6r-); sdp-or-us, sleep bringing 
(sdp6r-). 

(2) Substantives: aur-dra, the dawn (comp. ates, Aeol. and 
avptov); fldra, goddess of flowers (fiés-); hora, an hour (dpa, 
a season); lorum, a thong; morus (f.), a mulberry tree (comp. 
popéa, popov); ora, a coast, region; prora, the prow (mpa@pa, the 
look-out, mpo-opa). 


-iro x, Adjectives: dirus, 4ard; obsciirus, dusky (comp 892 
okoros) ; pirus, pure (comp. pii-tus). 


2. Substantives: ciira, care (cdv-, cdvére); figira, form, 
fashion (fingére); mirus (merus), a wail, esp. of a city; Sibira, 
a district in Rome between Esquiline and Viminal (the abbreviation 
for it was, according to Quint. I. 724, SVC., but this was probably 
from the pagus Sucusanus included in it); siira, the calf of the leg. 


-t-iiro 


ce-tiro} x. Adjectives; i.e. the future participle active. B93 


aimaturus, about to Jove (ama-re); dai-turus, about to give 
(d&-re); fii-turus, about to be (fu-, § 719); mbdri-tiirus, about to die 
(mori); dri-turus, about to arise (driri); Ssurus, about to hate (6d-); 
pas-sirus, about to suffer (pat-i); pd-turus, about to drink (cf. 
po-tus); rectiirus, about to rule (rég-ére); and many others. See 
Book II. Chap. XxIv. Xxx. 


maturus, ripe (about to bring forth? cf. pata, paw, pnrnp, Kc.). 


2. Substantives: all feminine, with similar formation to that of 
the future participle. ‘These words denote the employment or result, 
and may be compared with the names of agents in -tor. 

dper-tura (Vitr., Ulp.), az opening (Apérire); arma-tura, equip- 
ment (arma-re); czla-tura (Quint. &c.), carving (cela-re); ce-sura 
(Plin.), a cutting (ced-ére); cap-tura (Plin., Suet. &c.), a capture, 
wages (cipé-re); cen-sura, the censorship (censér-); coc-tura (Plin., 
Col. &c.), cooking (cdav-ére); commis-sura, a joining (committ-ére); 
composi-tura (Cato, Lucr.), a fastening (compon-ére); conjec-tura, 
@ guess (conicé-re); consi-tura, a planting (consérére); cul-tura, 
cultivation (cdl-ére) ; dicta-tura, the dictatorship (dictator-); f6-tura, 
breeding (comp. fé-tus, fé-cundus); fis-sura (Plin., Col.), a cleft 
(find-ére); flex-ura, a turning (flect-ére); géni-tura (Suet., Plin.), 
birth, nativity (gi-gn-ere); jac-tura, a throwing over, loss (jacé-re); 
junc-tura, a joining (jung-ére); littéra-tura, writing, acquaintance 
with letters (littera-); li-tura, a blotting (lin-ére); men-sura, a 
measure (métiri); merci-tura, ¢rade (merca-ri); mis-tura (Lucr. 
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and post-Aug.), @ mixture (miscére); nd-tura, nature (na-sc-i); 
poli-tura (Plin.), a polishing (pdli-re); polluc-tura (Plaut. once), 
a feast (polliicére); preefec-tura, the office or territory of a prafectus 
(preeficé-re); prae-tura, the pretorship (pretér-); pres-sura (Col., 
Plin.), pressure (prém-ere); qves-tura, the questorship (questor-); 
rédemp-tura, an undertaking, a contract (rédim-ére); scalp-tura 
(Plin., Vitr.), a graving (scalp-ere) ; scis-sura (Suet., Plin.), a rent 
(scizd-ere); scrip-tura, a writing, a tax on registered use of public 
pastures (scrib-ére) ; sec-tura (Varr., Plin.), cutting (sécdre); sépul- 
tura, a burial (sépélire); sta-tura, stature (stare); struc-tura, a 
building (strugv-, stru-ére); tempéra-tura (Varr. and post-Aug.), 
due proportion (tempera-re); tex-tura, a web (tex-ére); ton-sura, 
a shaving (tondére); vec-tura, conveyance (véh-ére); véenad-tura 
(Plaut. once), Aunting (véna-ri); ver-sura, a change, esp. fresh bor- 
rowing (vert-ére); unc-tura (Cic. once), an anointing (ung-ére); 
vol-sura (Varr. once), a plucking (vell-ére); tisura, use, esp. of 
money (at-i); and others. 


co 


-éro 1. Adjectives: austérus, astringent, severe; plérus (Cato), 

most, usually plur. with -que attached, pleri-que; also in 
sing. pleraque, plerumque (comp. plis, plé-nus); précérus, tall; 
sérus, /ate; sévérus, strict (? seves-=q@éBas); sincérus, uninjured; 
vérus, true. 


94 


2. Substantives: céra, wwax (comp. knpds); galérus, a skin cap 
(comp. galea). 
-Iro 1. Adjectives: dirus, terrible; mirus, wonderful. 895 


2. Substantives: dire, curses, thought as supernatural 
beings; hire (pl.), guts; ira, anger; lira, a furrow; 
spira, a coil (comp. omeipa). 


iv. Stems ending in -ru, -ri, -r. 


-ru currus (m.), a chariot (comp. curr-ére); laurus (f.), 896 
a bay-tree; nirus (f.), a daughter-in-law (comp. vvos for 
cvvods, Curt.); sdcrus (f.), a stepmother (comp. sdcéro-); 
véiu (m.), @ spit. 

-ri auris (f.), an ear (comp. audi-re, and § 160. 10); biiris 897 


(m.), plough-tail (from Bo-, ovpa?); extorris (adj.), 
exiled (ex, terra?); foris (f), a door; hilaris (adj.), see hilarus; 
mare (n.), the sea; naris (f.), a nostril (comp. naso-); torris (m.), 
a brand (comp. torrére); turris (f.), a tower; verres (m.), a 


boar-pig. 
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r far (n., stem farr-), corn; fir (m.), a thief (comp. dsp); 
Lar (m.), a household god; par (stem par-), equal, a mate 
(cf. ¢ 454); ver (n.), spring (comp. éap). 

-ir Substantives: all neuter: baccar, a plant with an aroma- 
tic root (from fdxkapis); jibar, dright light; instar, 
likeness. See also § 454. 


-or Substantives: neuter (on these see § 454): wavor, a /evel 898 
surface (eqvo-); sbur, ivory; fémur, a thigh; jécur, the 
liver (comp. jap); marmor, marble; rébur, heart of oak. 
Perhaps also mémor (adj.), zzindful, belongs here (§ 429). 

-ir 1. Adjective: cicur, tame; gnariris (acc. pl. Plaut.), 899 
knowing (gnaro-). 

2. Substantives: (2) masculine: augur, a diviner (pro- 
bably compound for avi-ger); furfur, bran (perhaps redupl. from 
same root as in fric&re, to rub); Lémires (pl.), ghosts; turtur, a 
turtle-dove; vultur, a vulture. 


(4) Neuter: fulgur, a fash of lightning (fulgere); guttur (rarely 
m.), the throat; murmur, a murmuring noise (redupl.); sulfur, 
sulphur. 


-tri céler, swift; piitris (§ 430), rotten (pit-ére); vepres 900 
(m. pl.), thorns. 
-ér 1. Adjectives: pauper, poor (pauco- and paré-re?), 


2. Substantives (cf. § 455): 


(a) Masculine: &cipenser, a sturgeon; agger, a pile (ad, 
gér-ére); anser, a gander (comp. yjv, Germ. Gans); asser, a beam, 
post; carcer, a prison, barrier; Céléres (pl.), Knights; liter, a brick; 
passer, a sparrow; prdcéres (pl.), nobles; vesper, evening (cf. § 885. 
2, 6); vémer (stem originally vomis-), a ploughshare. 


(4) Feminine: laver, a water-plant; miilier, a woman. 


(c) Neuter: acer, the maple; cidaver, a corpse; cicer, chickpea; 
iter, a journey (1-, Ire, to go); papaver, a poppy; piper, pepper (comp. 
meémept); Siler, brookavillow; siser, skirqwort (comp. cicapor). 


(See § 430). 1. Adjectives: c&l&ber, numerous, thronged gor 
in honour (comp. erebro-); December, tenth; féne-bris, of 
interest (fends-); finebris, funereal (finiis-); ligu-bris, 
mournful (ligére; the second u being due to assimilation partly to 
the first u, and partly to b); miilie-bris, womanly (mitliér-) ; 
Novem-ber, ninth; Octo-ber, eighth; sili-ber, healthy (salvo-, salii-t-); 
Septem-ber, seventh, (December, &c. are only used of the month.) 
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2. Substantives: fe-bris (f.), a fever (for ferv-bris, ferv-ere); 
imber, @ rain-shower (comp. 6u8p-os). Mulciber, name of Vulcan. 


-b-8r silber (n.), cork-tree; tiiber (m.), a fruit tree; (n.) a hump 
(tiimére, see § 455); tiber (adj.), fruitful; (n.), a teat 
(comp. ovGap); verbéra (n. pl.), strokes. 


-¢c-6ri “Swe 

E ee Adjectives: acer, sharp (comp. dcu-, dcie-); dlacer, alert; goa 
médio-cris, middling, ordinary (medio-); vodlicer, swift 
(vélare). 

-t-ru avinqvatrus (f. pl., also qvinqvatria, n. pl., Suet.), a feast 


of Minerva kept on 19th March, i.e. five days after the 
Ides (avinqve); so among the Tusculans, Triatrus,.Sexa- 
trus, Septematrus, and among the Faliscans, Decimatrus 
(Fest. s.v.); ténitrus (m.), thunder (tonito- from tonare), 


nny 1. Adjectives: éques-ter, of horsemen (Equét-); pAlus- 903 
ter, of the marshes (palid-); pédes-ter, of foot-men 
(péd&t-); sé-mes-tris, for six months (sex, mens-); sé- 
_ quester (cf. § 430, and under -tro). 
2. Substantives: linter or lunter (f.), a boat; venter (m.), the 
belly (comp. yaornp); iter (m.), a skin-bag (comp. titérus?). Denter, 
a cognomen of the Livian clan (Liv. x. 1), may belong here. 


-es-t-éri 
“ET \ the weakening of ns tos § 168. 

Adjectives (cf. § 430): campester, of the fields (campo-); sil- 
vestris, of the woods (silva-); terrestris, of the earth (terra-). 


illustris, in bright light, sublustris, in faint light, are also pro- 
bably for illiicenstris, sublicenstris. Ségestre (n.), segestria (f.), 
a wrapper, probably from oréyacrpov. 
-t-ér 


ie ter, a brother (comp. dparnp, a clansman); mater, a 


mother (comp. pnrnp); Pater, a father (comp. warnp). 
-in-ér i.e. -ér appended to suffix -én: it-iner (n.), a journey (i-, 
ire); jdc-iner (n.), a /iver (comp. jécitr). See §§ 454, 455. 


i.e. ensi+teri? For the suffix -ensi see § 815, and for go4 


Substantives: accipiter, a hawk (comp, eximrepos); fra- 905 


-ari Appended to those stems only which contain 1 (other- 906 


wise Ali is appended, § 380). 

1. Adjectives: al-aris (more frequently alarius), of the 
wing of an army (ala-); ancill-aris, of a maid-servant (ancilla-); 
angil-aris, having corners (angitlo-); Apollin-aris, sacred to Apollo 
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(Apollén-); Aquilén-aris, xortherly (aquilén-); articil-aris (Plin., 
Suet., also articularius, Cato), of the joints (articillo-); auxili-aris 
(also earlier auxiliarius), he/ping (auxilio-); balne-aris (Dig., ear- 
lier balnearius), of the baths (balneo-); calig-aris (Plin., also cali- 
garius), of a soldier's boot (cAliga-); cdpil-aris, of a coffin (c&pilo-); 
collici-aris (Cato), for gutters (colliqvia-); cdlimell-aris (Varr., 
Plin.), of or like pillars (cd\imella-); consiil-aris, of a consul (con- 
sil-); citbiciil-aris (Cic., also later cubicularius, but cf. § 942.2), of 
a bedchamber (cttbicilo-); culle-aris (Cato), sacklike (culleo-); 
éptl-aris, of a banquet (épiila-); fabil-aris (Suet. once), fabulous 
(fabila-); famili-aris, of a family, intimate (familia-); famil-aris, 
of a servant (famiilo-); figitl-aris, of a potter (figtlo-); interc&l- 
aris (also intercdlarius), intercalary (interc&li-re); jdcitl-aris, 
laughable (jéctilo-) ; line-aris, of lines (linea-); lin-aris, of the moon 
(lina-); manipiil-aris, of a company (manipiilo-); maxill-aris (Cels., 
Plin.), of the jaws (maxilla-); milit-aris (also militarius Plaut. 
once), of soldiers (milét-); mél-aris, of a mil] (méla-); oll-aris 
(Mart., also ollarius Plin.), ported (olla-); palm-aris (also palma- 
rius), of a palm’s breadth, deserving the palm (palma-); péciili-aris, 
of one’s own (péciilio-); pidciil-aris, expiatory (pidciilo-); pil-aris 
(Stat.), of balls (pila-); plant-aris (Stat.), of the foot (planta-) ; 
pollic-aris (Plin.), of a thumb (polléc-); pdpil-aris, of the people 
(popiilo-); proeli-aris, of a battle (prelio-); puell-aris, of a girl 
(puella-); pipill-aris, of a ward (pipillo-); salit-aris, healthful 
(silit-); saeciil-aris, of an age(saectilo-); singiil-aris, sole, unique 
(singitlo-); sdl-aris (Ov., Sen., &c.), of the sun (sdl-); spéciil-aris, 
of a mirror (spéciilo-); tal-aris, of the ankles (talo-); triclini-aris, 
of a dining-room (triclinio-); vall-aris, of a rampart (vallo-); va- 
pil-aris (coined by Plaut. in imitation of militaris), of the floggees 
(vapiili-re) ; vélit-aris, of the light-armed (vél&ét-); Vulg-aris, of the 
mass, common (vulgo-). 


2. Substantives: 


(a) Masculine: mdl-aris, millstone, grinder (méla-); pugill-ares 
(pl.), writing hand tablets (pigillo-). 


(4) Neuter: alt-dria (pl.), a high altar (alto-?); alve-are (or 
alvearium), a beehive (alveo-, hollow); cale-ar, a spur (calei-); ca- 
pill-are (Mart.), pomatum (c&pillo-); cdchle-are, a spoon (cochlea-, 
' snail shell); coll-are (Plaut., Varr.), a collar (collo-); exempl-ar, a 
pattern (exemplo-); lacun-ar, a panelled ceiling (ldciina-); laqve-ar, 
a ceiling (dome-like? as if drawn in; laqveo-, a noose); lic-ar, a tax 
on qwoods (lico-); lipan-ar, a brothel (lipa-, with suffix -dno) ; 
pale-ar, a dewlap (palea-, cock’s qwattles); plant-aria, (pl.) slips of 
trees (planta-); pulvin-ar, a cushioned seat (pulvino-); sigillaria 
(pl.), feast of images, image market (sigillo-); spécil-aria (pl.), 
window-panes (spéciilo-); tal-aria (pl.), shoes fastened zo ankles 
(t&lo-); torciil-ar, an oil-press (toravére), 
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-6r x. Adjective: primér- (no nom. s.), in the first rank 
(primo-), 


2. Substantives: 907 


(a) Denoting quality; masculine &c-or, sourness (Acére); egr- 
or (Lucr.), sickness (egro-); alg-or, cold (algére); am-or, Jove 
(ama-re) ; ang-or, choking, anguish (ang-ére); ard-or, glow (ardére); 
cal-or, heat (calére); cald-or (Varr.), warmth (caldo-); cand-or, a 
brilliant white (candére); cin-or, tunefulness (cin-ére); clam-or, a 
shout (clama-re); clang-or, a clang (clang-ére); crém-or, broth; 
cru-or, gore; déc-or, grace (décére); ddl-or, pain (ddlére); err-or, 
@ straying, error (erra-re) ; fav-or, favour (favére); ferv-or, boiling 
heat (ferv-ere); fcet-or, a stench (fetére); frag-or, a crash (frang- 
ére); frém-or, a roaring (frém-ére); fulg-or, a glare (fulg-ere); 
fir-or, rage (fiir-ére); horr-or, a shudder (horrére); langv-or, faint- 
ness (langvére); lent-or (Plin.), pliancy (lento-); lév-or (Lucr., 
Plin.), smoothness (lévi-); liav-or, a fluid (liqvi); liv-or, leaden 
colour, envy (livére); liror (Lucr.), sallowmness (comp. liridus); 
mer-or, grief (merére); marc-or (Cels., Sen. &c.), a drooping 
(marcére); miic-or (post-Aug.), mould (miicére); nid-or, a smell; 
nigr-or, blackness (nigro-); ped-or, filth; pall-or, paleness (pallére); 
pav-or, dread; plang-or, a beating the breast (plang-ére); ptd-or, 
shame (piidére) ; piit-or, rottenness (piitére); rig-or, stiffness (rigére) ; 
riibor, redness (ritbére); riim-or, common talk; sap-or, flavour 
(sapé-re) ; sdn-or, a din (sdnare); sép-or, drowsiness (comp. sdpi-re) ; 
splend-or, brightness (splendére); sqval-or, dirtiness (squalére) ; 
strid-or, a whistling or shrieking (stridere); string-or (Lucr.), a 
shock (string-ére); stiip-or, amazement (stipére); siid-or, sweat 
(siidd-re); tén-or, course (ténére); tép-or, warmth (tépére) ; terr-or, 
Sright (terrére); tim-or, fear (timére) ; torp-or, numbness (torpére); 
trém-or, a quaking (trém-ére); tim-or, a swelling (timére); vag-or 
(Lucr.), a squalling (vagi-re); vap-or, steam (comp. vapidus, and 
§ 121); vig-or, vigour (vigére); tmor, moisture (imére). 


(4) &dor (n.), corn; dlor (m.), a swan; sdror (f.), a sister; 
uxor (f.), 2 wife (comp. jiig-, juzgére). 


-t-6r 


ete } i.e. -6r appended to the supine stem. All masculine. 908 


(a) From supine stems of vowel verbs with long vowel pre- 
ceding suffix: the verbs themselves are omitted as self-evident. A 
few are formed from substantives: 


accis-at-or, an accuser; sedific-at-or, a builder, one fond of build- 
ing; estim-at-or, an appraiser; agit-at-or, a driver; Ale-at-or, a 
dicer (Alea-); Am-at-or, a Jover; ar-at-or, a husbandman; assect- 
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at-or, one of a man’s suite; aud-it-or, a hearer, pupil; balne-At-or, 
a bathman (balnea-); bell-at-or, a warrior; cadiice-at-or, an officer 
with a flag of truce (cadiiceo-); cal-at-or, a crier, servant; calum- 
ni-at-or, a /egal trickster; capt-at-or, esp. a legacy hunter; cess-at-or, 
a loiterer; circil-at-or, a buckster, mountebank; cOmiss-at-or, a re- 
veller; compét-It-or, a rival (compét-ére, cf. § 657); conavis-it-or, 
a recruiting officer (conqver-ére, cf. § 657); conviv-At-or, a ost; 
cre-At-or, a creator; cunct-at-or, a Joiterer; ciip-it-or (Tac.), a 
desirer (ctpé-re, cf. § 656); ctir-at-or, a keeper; decliam-at-or, a rbe- 
torician; aé-lat-or, an informer (tla-, tollére, cf. § 687); dict-at-or, 
@ supreme commander; discept-at-or, a judge; dispens-at-or, a 
steward; dissign-at-or, a master of ceremonies, an undertaker; d6n- 
at-or (Dig.), a donor; éditc-at-or, a foster-father, bringer up; 
existim-at-or, a connoisseur; explor-at-or, a spy; famigér-at-or, a 
talebearer (fama-, gér-ére); fénér-at-or, a usurer; fin-it-or, a sur- 
veyor; gladi-at-or, a swordsman (gladio-); grass-at-or, a footpad; 
giibern-at-or, a pilot; hort-at-or, an inciter ; imit-at-or, an imitator; 
impér-at-or, a commander-in-chief; larg-it-or, a giver, esp. of bribes; 
1a-tor, proposer of a law (cf. § 687); laud-at-or, a panegyrist; libér- 
at-or, a deliverer; lign-at-or, a woodcutter; lc-at-or, a lessor; 
mand-at-or, a giver of a charge; merc-at-or, a trader; m&t-at-or, 
a fixer of boundaries; mbddér-at-or, a manager; médli-tor, a con- 
triver; min-it-or, an engineer; narr-at-or, a narrator; nat-at-or, 
a swimmer; négoti-at-or, a dealer; ndmencl-at-or, one who addresses 
by name (noémén-, calare); obtrect-at-or, a disparager; 6r-at-or, 
a speaker, a spokesman; pabil-at-or, a forager; p&t-it-or, a candi- 
date, a plaintiff (p&t-bre, cf. § 657); pisc-at-or, a fisherman; pred- 
at-or, a pillager; predi-at-or, a purchaser of mortgaged estates 
(predium); prevaric-at-or, a collusive pleader ; pugn-at-or, a fighter; 
quadripl-at-or, a trickster; ques-It-or, an inquisitor (quer-ére, cf. 
§ 657); rectipér-at-ores (pl.), judges in questions of property between 
citizens and foreigners; rdég-at-or, a proposer of a law, a polling- 
clerk; S&lin-Gt-or (usually as surname), a sa/tworker (s&lina-); 
salt-at-or, a dancer; sdlut-at-or, a visitor; sén-at-or, a senator 
(comp. sénex); serv-at-or, a preserver; simil-at-or, a pretender; 
spect-at-or, a spectator; stipil-at-or, a bargainer ; test-at-or (Suet., 
Dig.), the maker of a will; vén-at-or, a hunter; vétér-at-or, an old 
practitioner (vetera-sc-ere); vi-at-or, a wayfarer (via-); irin-at-or, 
a diver; and many others. 


(4) ‘With short vowel preceding suffix: mostly from supine 
stems; 

admbni-tor, an adviser (admbnere); appari-tor, an official ser- 
vant (apparére); cogni-tor, an attorney (cogno-sc-8re); compdsi-tor, 
an arranger (compon-ére, cf. § 631); conci-tor, exciter (concire); 
condi-tor, a founder (condé-re); crédi-tor, a /ender (credé-re); di- 
tor (Plaut.), a giver (dd-re); débi-tor, a debtor (a8bére); diribi-tor, 
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‘a distributor of voting tickets (diribére); démi-tor, a tamer (d6- 
mare); exerci-tor, a trainer, a master, e.g. of a ship or shop (exer- 
cére); fundi-tor, a slinger (funda-); géni-tor, a~begetter (gign-ére, 
cf. § 698); hélitor (for héléritor), a kitchen-gardener (hdlis-); 
jani-tor, a doorkeeper (janua-) ; insi-tor (Prop.), an ingrafter ; insti- 
tor, a factor (instare?); méni-tor, an adviser (mdnére); perdi-tor, a 
destroyer (perdé-re) ; porti-tor, a toll-taker (portu-, harbour ; porta, a 
gate); prodi-tor, a betrayer (prodé-re); sa-tor, a sower (sé-rére) ; 
sta-tor, a stayer, epithet of Juppiter; a magistrate’s attendant (sis- 
tére); vendi-tor, a se/ler (vendé-re) ; vindémitor (also vindemiator), 
a vintager (vindémia-); vinitor, a vine-dresser (vino-). 


(c) From consonant stems, or contracted: 


ac-tor, an actor, a plaintiff (Ag-ére); adjii-tor, a helper (adjiva- 
re); al-tor, a nourisher (&l-€re); assen-sor, one who agrees (assen- 
tire); asser-tor, a claimant, advocate (assér-ére); asses-sor, a judi- 
‘ cial assistant (assidére); auc-tor, a founder, recommender, seller 
(augére); can-tor, a singer (cén-ére); cen-sor, a valuer, a critic 
(censére); circumscrip-tor, a cheater (circumscrib-ére); conjec-tor, 
an interpreter, esp. of dreams, &c. (conicé-re); consul-tor, a coun- 
seller, a'consulter (econsiil-ére); correc-tor, a corrector (corrig-ére) ; 
corrup-tor, a seducer; cul-tor, a cultivator, inhabitant (cdl-ére); 
cur-sor, a runner (currére); defec-tor (post-Aug.), a revolter (defi- 
cé-re); defen-sor, a defender (defend-ére); déri-sor, a mocker (déri- 
dére); deser-tor, a deserter (désér-ére); divi-sor, a distributor 
(divid-ére); doc-tor, a teacher (ddcére); duc-tor, a leader (diic-ére) ; 
emp-tor, a purchaser (ém-ére); exstinc-tor, an extinguisher (ex- 
stingy-ére); fau-tor, a patron (favére); fic-tor, a maker, e.g. of 
images (fimg-ére); fos-sor, a digger (fédé-re); impul-sor, an inciter 
(impell-ére); interces-sor, a mediator, interposer (intercéd-ére); in- 
ven-tor, a discoverer (invénire); lec-tor, a reader (lég-ére); lic-tor, 
a magistrate’s attendant (origin uncertain) ; li-sor, a player (1id-ére); 
men-sor, a measurer (métiri); mes-sor, a reaper (mét-ére); pas-tor, 
a shepherd (pasc-ére); perfec-tor, an accomplisher (perficé-re); pic- 
tor, a painter (ping-ére); pis-tor, a miller, baker (pis-6re); pollinc- 
tor, an undertaker (polling-ére, to prepare a corpse for burial); 
posses-sor, a possessor (possidére) ; p6-tor, a drinker (comp. pé-tus); 
precep-tor, a teacher (precipé-re); pre-tor, a chief magistrate 
(preire); profes-sor, a public teacher (profitéri); ques-tor, a judge 
of inquiry, a treasurer (quer-ére); rap-tor, a robber (rapé-re); 
récep-tor, a receiver, esp. of stolen property (récipé-re); rec-tor, 
a ruler (rég-ére); rédemp-tor, a contractor (rédim-ére) ; réper-tor, 
a discoverer (répérire); rup-tor, a breaker (rump-ére); scrip-tor, 
a writer (scrib-ere); sculp-tor, an engraver (sculp-ére); sec-tor, 
a cutter, a purchaser of confiscated goods (sécAre) ; spon-sor, a surety 
(spondére); sva-sor, a recommender (svadére); si-tor, a shoemaker 
(su-ére); tex-tor, a weaver (tex-ére); ton-sor, a barber (tondére); 
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tor-tor, a torturer (torqvére); ti-tor, a guardian (tuéri); vec-tor, 
(1) a carrier, (2) a passenger (véh-ére); Vic-tor, a conqueror (vine-= 
ére); ul-tor, an avenger (ulc-isc-i). : 


-tiri séciris (f.), an axe (properly for cutting? sécare). 909 


Compound stem-endings: -reo, -trici, §§ 771, 782; -urno, -erno, 
-terno, §§ 828, 829; -trino, § 842; -rio, -brio, -drio, -tdrio (-sdrio), 


§§ 940—943- 


iii. Stems ending in -s. 


-6s (-6r) hyenas (a) arbés (f. also arbor), a tree; lépiis (m.), 910 
a pare. , 


(6) Neuter: corpus, a body; décus, a distinction; d’décus, a dis- 
grace; frigus, cold (comp. pryos)}; litus, a shore; némus, a grove; 
pectus, a dreast; pécus, cattle; stercus, dung; tempus, time. 


-nds(-ndr) Neuter: faci-nus, a deed (ficé-re); fénus (fenus), inte- 911 
rest of money (breeding, comp. fé-tus, fé-mina); pénus, 
a store (cf. § 398); pig-nus, a pledge (pang-ere), 


-is (-ér) (1) Adjective: vétus (vétér, Enn.), old. gra 


(2) Substantives: neuter: Acus, chaff; fedus, a treaty; 
glémus, a ball of thread (comp. gldbus); hdlus (dlus), vegetable; 
latus, a side; dpus, a work; pondus, a weight; raudus, a piece of 
metal; ridus, rubble; sécus (only n. acc. sing.), @ race or generation; 
scélus, a crime; sidus, a constellation; vellus, a fleece; Viscus, the 
internal organs of the body; wleus, a sore (comp. éAkos). 


-niis (-nér) Neuter substantives: finus, a funeral; génus, a race or 913 
kind (comp. gi-gn-ére); minus, a gift; dnus, a burden; 
vulnus, a wound. 

Also Vénus (f.), the goddess of Jeauty (comp. vénus- 
tus). 


-és (-8r) Cérés (f.), goddess of corn, &c. (comp. xpaivery, CBrUS, 914 
§ 843); pubes (adj.), grown up (pibi-). 


-is (-ér) Substantives: cinis (m.), ashes; ciictimis (cf. § 412), a ors 
cucumber; pulvis (m. rarely f.), dust, For vomis, see 


§ 900. 
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0s (-Or) 1. Adjectives: min-or (adj.), /ess (comp. min-imus). 
2. Substantives: (a) masculine. 


clams (cf. Quint. I. 4. 13, also clambr), a shout (clama- 
re); cdlés (also colér), a colour; fids, a flower; honds (also hdndr), 
an honour, an official post; 1ab6s (usually labor), toil; 1épds, pleasant- 
ness, humour; m6s, a custom, a whim; ads (also bddr), a scent 
(comp. 6l-€re, 6(, toda); pavds (Nev., usually pavér), dread 
(pavére); rds, dew; rimér (comp. rumus-culus), a@ rumour. 


Compare also the substantives in § 907. 
(4) Neuter: 6s, a mouth, 


-ids (-iér) Adjectives in comparative degree. These are formed from 
most noun adjectives and many participles. A list of 
the principal irregularities will be found in the Appendix. 


The original s of the suffix is seen only in the neuter singular 
nom. acc., and in the superlative forms which are derived from 


it (§ 755). 


acr-ior, sharper (acri-); zav-ior, fairer (exavo-); alt-ior, higher 
(alto-); amant-ior, more /oving (amanti-); antiqv-ior, more ancient 
(antiqvo-); aspér-ior, rougher (aspéro-); audac-ior, bo/der (audaci-); 
bénéficent-ior, more benevolent (with participial suffix, from bene- 
fico-); citér-ior, on this side (citra); concord-ior, more harmonious 
(concordi-); crébr-ior, more crowded (crebro-); dextér-ior, on the 
right side (dextro-); détér-ior, worse; dit-ior, richer (diti-) ; diir-ior, 
harder (diiro-); égent-ior, more needy (égenti-); extér-ior, outside 
(extéro-) ; félic-ior, happier (félici-); fertil-ior, more fertile (fertili-); 
frigal-ior (for positive frugi indecl. is used); imbécill-ior, weaker 
(imbecillo-); industr-ior, more active (industrio-); infér-ior, /ower 
(inféro-); ingent-ior, Auger (ingenti-); intér-ior, immer (intra); 
jin-ior, younger (jiivén-); magnific-ent-ior, more highminded (mag- 
nifico- with participial suffix); major, greater (for mag-ior, comp. 
mag-nus); mél-ior, better; misér-ior, more wretched (miséro-); 
néqy-ior, zaughtier (néquam); Gc-ior, swifter (comp. axis); Péjor, 
worse (for péd-ior, comp. pessimus); pingv-ior, fatter (pingvi-); 
plis (n.), more (for ploids, cf. § 754); pépilar-ior, more popular 
(popilari-); postér-ior, /ater (postéro-); prior, former (pro? cf. 
§ 754); prop-ior, xearer (prdpe); salitar-ior, more healthful (s&li- 
tari-); salibr-ior, more healthy (salubri-); satir-ior (Col.), fatter 
(satiro-); sén-ior, older (sén-, nom., sénex-); sinistér-ior, on the 
left hand (sinistéro-); siipér-ior, upper (siipéro-); ténv-ior, thinner 
(tenvi-); vétust-ior, older (vétusto-); ultér-ior, further (ultra); and 
very many others, 
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-iis (-ir) Substantives: (a) feminine: tellis, the earth. 918 


(4) Neuter: cris, a Jeg; jis, right (comp. jib-ére and 
§ 76. 2); broth (comp. Capos); pis, diseased matter ; ris, 
the country; tis, frankincense (from @vos?). 


Compound stem-endings: -isstimo, § 758; -usto, -esto, § 789; 
-sti, -estat, §§ 808, 811; -usctilo, § 364. 


CHAPTER IX. 
VOWEL NOUN-STEMS, 


i, Stems ending in -e0. 


-e0 x. Adjectives: 


Addr-eus, of spelt (Addr-); squdr-eus, watery (equdr-) ; 
er-eus, of bronze (28-); arbdr-eus, of a tree (arbds-); arbiit-eus of 
the arbutus (arbitto-); argent-eus, of si/ver (argento-); drundin-eus, 
of reeds (arundén-); aur-eus, golden (auro-) ; cér-eus, waxen (céra-) ; 
consangvin-eus, of the same blood (com, sangvén-); corneus, of the 
cornel tree (corno-); horny (cornu-); corpdr-eus, of or having a 
body (corpds-); fémin-eus, of a woman (fé-mina-); ferr-eus, of iron 
(ferro-); flamm-eus, jfamy (flamma-); fldr-eus, flowery (fids-); 
flimin-eus, of a river (fili-mén-); fulmin-eus of thunder aan 
fiim-eus, smoky (fiimo-); gramin-eus, grassy (gri-mén-); ign-eus, 
Jiery (igni-); lact-eus, milky (lacti-); lan-eus, woolly (lana-) ; lapid- 
eus, pebdly (lapid-); lit-eus, muddy (lito-); liteus golden yellow 
(1iito-); niv-eus, szoqwy (nivi-); oss-eus, bony (ossi-); pic-eus, pitchy 
(pic-); plumb-eus, /eaden (plumbo-); pulvér-eus, dusty (pulvis-) ; 
rés-eus, rosy (résa-); sangvin-eus, d/oody (sangvén-); sax-eus, stony 
(saxo-); sidér-eus, s/arry (sidis-); spic-eus, of ears of corn 
(spica-); tritic-eus, aueaten tritico-); vipér-eus of a viper 
(viptra-); virgin-eus, girlish (virgén-); and others. 


2. Substantives: 


(a) Masculine: alv-eus, a trough, hollow (alvo-); balt-eus (or 
-eum), a belt; cale-eus, a shoe (calei- heel); cis-eus, a cheese; clip- 
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eus, a shield; cull-eus, a bag (from Gr. xodeds: comp. cilus); 
ciin-eus, a wedge, lagv-eus, a noose; mall-eus, a hammer; mull-eus, 
@ red shoe (mullo- red mullet?); pilleus (also pilleum), a felt cap 
(comp. widos, felt); plit-eus, a board, shed, Kc.;“pitt-eus, a well; 
ure-eus, @ pitcher. 


(4) Feminine: adér-ea, renown (lit. corn-reward; ddr-); Alea, 
a die; ardea, a heron (comp. épwdis); area, an open space; baxes 
(pl.), shoes; bractea, a plate of metal; puccea (Aug. ap. Suet.), 2 
mouthful (pucca-); cépr-ea, a roedeer (capro-); fovea, a pitfall; 
framea, a spear (Tac. G. 6); galea, a helmet (comp. xivén); ganea, 
4 restaurant; glarea, gravel; gran-ea, a corn-mash (grano-); lancea, 
a light spear; laur-ea, a laurel tree or bay (lauro-); lin-ea, a flaxen 
thread (lino-); dcrea, a greave; dlea, an olive (comp. édaia); palea, 
straw (comp. Pales): platéa, a street (from maria, broadway); 
sdl-ea, a sandal (sdlo-, ground); talea, a rod; tinea (tinia, comp. 
tenia, rawia), a bookworm; trabea, a state robe; vinea, a vineyard, 
a shed. 
(c) Neuter: flammeum, a bridal veil (flamma-); hordeum, 
barley. 
-ac-eo x. Adjectives: cret-Aceus, of chalk (créta-); édér-Aceus, 920 
| of ivy (édéra-); farr-dceus, of spelt (farr-); gallin-Aceus 
(gallinacius), of hens (gallina-); herb-dceus, grass coloured 
(herba-); horde-aceus, of barley (hordeo-); rds-ceus, of 
roses (rdsa-); test-dceus, of pottery (testa-); vidl-dceus 
of violes (vidla-). 
2. Substantives: erin-Aceus, a hedgehog (comp. @, ynp 
Hesych.); must-Aaceus or must cake (musto-); vin-dceus, 
a raisin stone (vino-). 
-iiceo caduceus, Lerald’s staff (comp. knpixevoy); pann-iceus 921 
(pannucius), tattered, wrinkled (panno-). 


-teo lin-teus, of /inen (lino-). 

-neo 1. Adjectives: &hé-neus (#neus), of bronze (for ahes- 922 
neus, from #s-); angvi-neus (rare), svaky (angvi-); 
&bur-neus, of ivory (ébbr-); pdpul-neus, of poplar (ps- 
piilo-); quer-neus, oaken (quercu- § 110). 

2. Substantives: aran-eus (in Plin. also as adj.), a 
spider (comp. dpaxvns); balineum or balneum (cf. also 
§ 330), a bath (from Badaveior). 

eo i.e. gin-eo, from root of gignére; unless the g be 

a softened for e in the first two words, and in the last 
be due to a false analogy. 
ili-gneus, of ilex (for ilie-gneus, from Téc-); sdligneus 
(Col.), of willow (salic-); viti-gineus vine-produced (Viti-). 
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CO ee eee 
-An-eo Adjectives : 

(a) consent-aneus, suited (consentire); dissentaneus, y23 
unsutted (dissentire), extraneus, external (extra); foc-aneus (rustic 
ap. Col.), of the throat; applied to a choking sprout (fauci-); mis- 
cell-aneus (Juv.), miscellaneous (miscello-); péd-aneus, an inferior 
judge (péd-) ; precid-aneus (Cato), slaughtered before (pre-ced-ére) ; 
prelig-ineus (Cato), picked before (prelig-ére); present-aneus 
(Plin.), operating quickly (presenti-); succéd-aneus or succidaneus 
coming in place of another (succéd-ére or succidére); sicc-dneus (Col.), 
dry (sicco-). 


(4) Compounds formed immediately from the simple parts: 
pipéd-aneus (Col.), ‘wo feet in measure (bis péd-); circumforaneus, 
round the forum (circum foro-); collact-aneus, foster (com lacti-) ; 
méditerr-aneus, in/and (médio-, terra-); subterraneus, underground 
(sub terra-); stipervac-aneus, superfluous (stiper vaca-re). 


t-An-eo i.e. aneo appended to stem of past participle: 
collec-taneus (Plin., Suet.), gathered together (collig-ére) ; 924 
condi-taneus (Varr.), for preserving (condére or condire) ; 
dpertaneus (Plin.), concealed (6périre); rejec-taneus 
(coined by Cic. Fin. 4. 26), belonging to the class of rejected 


(reic-ére). 
-dneo {ddnéus, fit (ideo, Donaldson); erroneus, straying (errdn-). 
-leo 1. Adjectives: czriileus (cwrilus), dark blue (celo-, 925 


cf. § 176, comp, also casio-). 


2. Substantives: (a diminutival suffix), 

acu-leus, sting, prickle (Acu-); éavii-leus, a colt (&qvo-); 
hinnu-leus a fawn (hinno-); méanii-leus, a long sleeve 
(minu-); niic-leus (niiciileus, Plaut.), a kernel (nic-); 
trochlea, a block of pulleys (from rpoyds, Comp. rpoxaXia), 
See also § 919. 2. 


ii. Stems ending in -io. 
(For stems in -i see Book II. Chap. x.) 


-io . Adjectives: chi : 
I djectives: chiefly from nouns: 926 


(a2) abstém-ius, abstemious (abs, tem-; comp. tém-ilen- 
tus, tém-étum); dérius, in the air (aer-); ethér-ius, in the «ther 
(wthér-); dl-ius, other; anx-ius, uneasy (ang-ére?); augttr-ius, of 
an augur (augur-); cxs-ius, gray; ditb-ius, doubtful (duo-; the dis 
perhaps parasitical, cf. § 76, or du-bi-us is for du-vi-us, tqwo-wayed ) 
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égrég-ius, select (e, grég-); exim-ius, excepted, extraordinary (exim- 
ere); fid-ius, of good faith, epithet of Jupiter (fide-); industr-ius, 
active (indo, stru-ere); injir-ius, wrong (in, jis-); Mart-ius, of 
‘ar (Marti-); méd-ius, middle (so dimidius, halved); nim-ius, ex- 
cessive (nimis); nox-ius, hurtful (noxa-); patr-ius, of a father 
(patr-); pius, dutiful; pliv-ius, rainy (plu-ére); rég-ius, kingly 
(vég-); saucius, wounded; sde-ius (mostly subst.), fellow (comp. 
séqvi); sdrér-ius, sisterly (sdrér-); sublic-ius, of piles (sublica-); 
_ Vénér-ius, of Venus (Véniis-); ux6r-ius, of a wife (uxér-). 

(4) Names of Roman clans: see § iii. infr. p. 363. 

2. Substantives: masculine: 

(4) Prenomina: see § iii. infr. p. 363. 

(4) dupond-ius (sc. as), a two-pound coin (duo, pondo); filius, 
@ son; filiiv-ius, a river (flu-ére); gén-ius, xative temper (gign-ére) ; 
glid-ius, a sword; lid-ius, a player (lido-); méd-ius, a bushel 
(médo-) ; nutric-ius (also adj.), a tutor (nutr-ici-) ; rad-ius, a spoke; 
Salii, Jumpers, certain priests (sali-re); simius (simia), az ape (simo-). 

3. Substantives: feminine: 

(a) From verbs or verbal nouns: 

axungia (Plin.), wheel-grease (axi-, ung-ére) ; corrigia, a shoe-tie 
(corrig-ére) ; colliqviz, gutters (com, liqvi, comp. liqvGr-); délic-ize 
(pl.), delight (delicé-re, allure); desid-ia, sloth (desidére); excitb- 
ie (pl.), patrol (excitba-re); exéaqv-ie (pl.), funeral (exseqvi); 
exiiv-ie (pl.), spoils (exu-ére); fenisicia (also neut.), Aaycutting 
(feno-, sécare); fir-iz (pl.), rage (fiir-ére); host-ia, a victim (hos- 
tire, fo strike); imeiir-ia, carelessness (in, cura-); industr-ia, activity 
(indo, stru-ere); indiv-ie (pl.), rare, robings (indu-ére); inéd-ia, 
not eating (in, éd-ére); infit-ie (pl.), on-confession (in, fatéri); 
insid-ie (pl.), p/ot (imsidére); invid-ia, grudge (invidére); nox-ia, 
a wrong (noxa-); provine-ia, a department (provinc-ére?) ; redtiv-ia, 
misgrowth of nail (for red-ungy-ia, Corss., but comp, exuviz, indu- 
vie); reliqv-ie (pl.), remains (reliqvo-); succidia, a flitch (sub, 
ced-ére?); suppét-ie (pl.), Ael/p (sub, pétére); via (veha, Varr. 
R.R.1.2,§ 14), a road (véh-ére); vindém-ia, grape-plucking (vino-, 
dém-ére?); vindic-iz (pl.), claim (vindicd-re). 


With stems in -ie (-iés for ia-is?): 

alliiv-ies, overflow; colliivies, proltivies, Kc. (lav-are); congér- 
ies, a heap (congér-ére) ; effig-ies, form (effing-ére) ; éstir-ies, hunger 
(éstiri-re); fac-ies, a face (facé-re); mac-ies, /eanness (macére); 
pernic-ies (cf. § 340), destruction (pernéca-re); prégén-ies, offspring 
(progign-ére); rab-ies, raving (rab-ére); réqv-ies, rest (reqvi- 
escére); scib-ies, scurf (scib-ére); sér-ies, a row (sér-ére) ; spéc-ies, 
a look (spécé-re); tempér-ies, a mixture (tempéra-re). 


23 
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(4) From nouns, chiefly from adjectives: 

audac-ia, boldness (audaci-); Avia, a grandmother (avo-); bar- 
bar-ia (barbaries), a foreign land, uncouthness (barbaro-); cdp-ia, 
plenty (cdpi-); concord-ia, harmony (concordi-); cir-ia, a body 
of men (co-viro-? very doubtful); custéd-ia, protection (cus- 
tdd-); divit-ie (pl.), riches (divét-); fallic-ia, deceit (fallaci-); 
famil-ia, a body of slaves, a household (familo-); fasc-ia, a bandage, 
ribbon (fasci-); férdc-ia, high-spiritedness (férdci-); host-ia, a victim 
(hostire, to strike); ignav-ia, cowardice (ignavo-); igndmin-ia, dis- 
grace (in, gndmén-? cf. § 129); imert-ia, zvactivity (inerti-); infam- 
ja, disgrace (infami-); infér-ie (pl.), offerings to the nether Gods 
(inféro-); injir-ia, a wrong (in, jis-); indp-ia, scarcity (indp-) ; 
insin-ia, madness (insAno-); lasciv-ia, playfulness (lascivo-); ma- 
tér-ia (materies), mother-stuff, i.e. matter (mater-); mémbr-ia, 
memory (mémbdri-); milit-ia, service in war (milét-); misér-ia, 
wretchedness (miséro-); pervicac-ia, inflexibility (pervicaci-) ; sim-ia, 
an ape (simo-, flat-nosed?); sdcord-ia, indolence (sécordi-) ; sollert-ia, 
adroitness (sollerti-); stiperb-ia, Laughtiness (siperbo-); vément-ia, 
vehemence (yémenti-); vicin-ia, neighbourhood (vicino-); vigil-ia, 
watching, watch (vigil-). 

Also with stems in -ie: 

dic-ies, an edge (Acu-); paupér-ies, poverty, damage (paupér-). 

(c) Of uncertain origin: J 

ascia, an axe; bestia, a beast; cicdnia, a stork; fériw (pl.), Aoly- 
days (cf. § 704. ”); gavia, a seamew; nénia, a dirge; prestigie (pl.), 
Jugglery; prosapia, stock, race; stiria, an icicle; tibia, a flute; tilia, 
a lime-tree; vénia, indulgence; vicia, a vetch, 


With stems in -ie: 


cesiries, hair of the head; c&ries, rottenness ; inglivies, the gullet 
(in, gitla-?); sdnies, corrupted blood (comp. sangvis). 


4. Substantives: neuter: 929 
(a) From verbs or verbal nouns: 


bénéfic-ium, a kindness (benefacé-re); colléqv-ium, conversation 
(colldav-i); commerc-ium, ‘rade (commerca-ri) ; compendium, savings 
(com, pend-ére, to weigh with); cdnib-ium, marriage (com, niib-ére) ; 
contag-ium, contagion (com, tang-ere); defltiv-ium (Plin.), falling off; 
e.g. of hair (de, flu-ére); désidér-ium, Jonging, regret (desidéra-re 
diliv-ium, a deluge (dilu-ére); discid-ium, divorce (aueciaanet 
divort-ium, divorce (divort-ére); efflig-ium, escape (effiigé-re) ; ex- 
cidium, overthrow (exscind-Sre); fastid-ium, disgust (fastidi-re); 
flagit-ium, a crying deed (fldgita-re); gaud-ium, joy (gaudére for 
gav-id-ére; comp. Gaius, § 945); impér-ium, command (impéra-re); 
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impliv-ium, a tank (implu-ére); incend-ium, conflagration (incend- 
ére); ingén-ium, disposition (ingign-tre) ; init-ium, beginning (inire) ; 
jurg-ium, a quarre/ (jurga-re); labium, a /ip (lasmb-ére) ; litig-ium, 
lawsuit (litiga-re); obséqv-ium, obedience (obséqv-i); obsid-ium, a 
blockade (obsidére) ; dd-ium, hatred (Perf. disse); offic-ium, duty 
(dpiis-, facére, cf. opificina, § 839; or from officé-re, to do towards, 
but the verb is usually in bad sense) ; opprébr-ium, reproach (oppro- 
bra-re); premium, a reward (a first choice? pre, 6m-ére); presag- 
ium, a presage (pre-sagire); preesid-ium, defence (presidére) ; 
prand-ium, /uzch (prandére); prolub-ium, inclination (pro, libére); 
reméd-ium, a remedy (réméd-6ri); repdt-ia (pl.), renewal of drink- 
ing, 1.e. the second day’s feast (repdt-are); repiid-ium, divorce (re- 
pentance? re, pudére; or re, péd-, comp. tripudium) ; stid-ium, zea/ 
(stiid-ére); suffrag-ium, anything broken off: hence a potsherd, used 
in voting, a vote (sub framg-ére); suspend-ium, hanging (suspend- 
ére); suspir-ium, a sign (suspira-re); ted-ium, weariness (tedére); 
vestig-ium, a footstep, a trace (vestiga-re); and others. 


(4) From nouns: often from personal names: 


Adultér-ium, adultery (adultéro-); dpi-um, parsley (api-, bee); 
arbitr-ium, a decision (arbitro-); artific-ium, manufacture, art 
(artifée-) ; auctip-ium, ird-catching (auctip-); augiir-ium, an augury 
(augiir-); auspic-ium, auspice (auspéc-); bienni-um, a period of tavo 
years (bienni-); collég-ium, a board (colléga-); conjiig-ium, wedlock 
(conjiig-); consil-ium, advice (consiil-); conviv-ium, a dinner-party 
(conviva-) ; cuppédia (pl.), delicacies (comp. cuppes) ; exil-ium, exile 
(exiil-); gland-ium, a kerne/ in pork (glandi-); heréd-ium, a plot of 
two jugera, an inheritance (héréd-) ; hospit-ium, hospitality (hospét-) ; 
indic-ium, information (indéc-); jejin-ium, fasting Pee jiidic- 
ium, a tria/ (jidéc-); maneip-ium, a conveyance of land (mancép-, a 
purchaser); magis-ter-ium, presidentship (magis-tero-) ; mendaci-um, 
a lie (mendaci-); ministér-ium, service (minis-tero); occipit-ium, 
the back-head (occiput-); pall-ium, a cloak (palla-); particip-ium, 
a participle (particép-); perjir-ium, Salse-swearing (perjiro-) ; 
precipitium (post-Aug.), a precipice, a fall (precipiti-); pred-ium, 
land (a thing given as security, pred-); piléjum, feawort, penny 
royal (piil-éc-); rémig-ium, rowing, a crew (rémég-); sacrilég-ium, 
sacrilege (sacrilégo-); sén-ium, o/d age (sén-); somn-ium, a dream 
(somno-); savi-um, a iss (svavi-); supplic-ium (Avecling down), 
punishment (suppléc-). 

(c) Compounds formed immediately from the simple parts, 
(See Chap. xi.) 

adverb-ium, an adverb (ad, verbo-); equinoct-ium, the period 
when night is equal to day (#qua-, nocti-); bipal-ium, a double mat- 
tock (bis, pala-); contiibern-ium, companionship (com, taberna-); 
dilid-ium, interval between plays (dis, Wido-); ddmicil-ium, home 
(ddmo-, cdl-ére); diverb-ium, dialogue (dis, verbo-); hdmicid-ium, 


23—2 
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manslaughter (hémdn-, cxd-ére); fordicidia (pl.), Feast of the 
slaughter of cow in-calf, April 1s (forda-, § 134, cad-tre); infor- 
tun-ium (prz-Cic.), a scrape (in, fortiina-); interlin-ium, time of 
new moon (inter, luna-); interndd-ium, space between knots (inter, 
nédo-); lectistern-ium, . couch-covering, 1.e. for a god’s banquet 
(lecto-, sternére; comp. sellisternia, pl.); naufrag-ium, a shipwreck 
(nav-, frang-ére; comp. naufrigus); parricid-ium, murder (par-?, 
eed-ére); plénilin-ium (Plin.), time of full moon (pléna-, lina-); 
pomér-ium, space behind the walls (post, miro-); postlimin-ium, 
return home (post, limen-); precordia (pl.), the diaphragm (pre, 
cordi-); primordia (pl. in Lucr. also ordia prima), Arst elements 
(primo-, ordi-ri); privilég-ium, an enactment against an individual 
(privo-, lég-); proverb-ium, a proverb (that has become a word? 
pro, verbo-); puerpér-ium, chi/dbed (puero-, parére; comp. puer- 
péra); régifiig-ium, the flight of the kings (xég-, filgé-re); Septi- 
montium, Sevenhills, as name of Rome and of a feast (septem, 
monti-); stillicidium, dripping (stilla-, cidére); stipend-ium, pay 
(stip-, pendére); subsell-ium, a stoo/, bench (sub, sella-) ; suburbium, 
ihe suburbs (sub, urbi-); supercil-ium, eyebrow (stiper, cilio-, above 
eyelids); tripid-ium, thrice stamping (tri-, péd-); tibilustrium, 
trumpet-purification on Mar. 23, May 23 (titba-, lustrare); vénific- 
ium (§ 28), poisoning (vénéno-, facé-re). 


(d) Uncertain: 


allium, garlic; atrium, a hall (atro-, b/ack, Mommsen) ; basium, 
a kiss; cilium, an eyelid, eyelash; cisium, a gig; convicium or con- 
vitium, abuse; cérium, a hide; Adlium, a jar; Slégium, a pithy saying 
(for €Xeyeiov, Curt.); fastigium, a gable top, a slope; grémium, the 
lap; Vicium, a leash, thread; Wium, a lily; Wiium, ‘ares; milium, 
millet; minium, red lead; prodigium, a prodigy (comp. dig-itus, 
decxview); silicernium, a funeral feast; simpivium, a sacrificial 
bowl; siparium, a curtain; sdlium, a seat; spdlium, spoil (cf. 


§ 66). 


-c-io 


Ante 1. Adjectives, chiefly formed from other derivatives: 930 


eedili-cius, of an ezdile (xd-ili-); compitali-ci 

cross-road festival (compit-Ali-) ; Genie, of te (oaks 
gentili-cius, of rhe clansmen (gent-ili-); litér-icius, of brick (later-); 
natali-cius, of a birthday (natali-); pastor-icius, of a shepherd 
(pas-tor-); patr-icius, of the fathers (patr-) ; Saturnali-cius (Mart.) 
of the Saturnalia (Saturn-ali-); sddali-cius, of companions (sddali-y 
tribiini-cius, of a tribune (trib-iino-); vénali-cius of things for 
sale, ¢.g. of slaves (vén-Bli-). (See also $926.) 


See for proper names in § 946. 
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2. Substantives (See also § 928): 

conventicium, assembly-money = 75 éxkAnovactixdy (conventu-); 
lani-cium, qwoo/ (1ana-) ; mundicies (§ 357.4, but comp. § 932, p. 358), 
cleanliness; sdla-cium, comfort (sdl-ari); fidiicia, confidence, a mort- 
gage (fido-); un-cia, a unit of measure (imo-), Cf. § 928. 


-ic-io ndv-icius, zeqw (ndvo-). 


-t-ic-io 


(-s-Ie-io From past participles (ticio=-to-icio?). ‘They denote 


the quality derived from the past act. Few of these words 
are used frequently; and of the quantity of the i (when 
not marked here) there is no positive proof. 


advect-icius (Sall.), imported; advent-icius, extraneous (as if from 
advento-); ascript-icius (Cic.), of the class of ascripti, enrolled; 
collect-icius, collected together; conduct-icius, bred; commendat-icius, 
commendatory; comment-icius, invented; congest-icius, piled up; con- 
vent-icius, of an assembly; e.g. as neut. sub. the fee for attending; 
dedit-icius, surrendered; demiss-icius (Plaut. once), hanging down; 
édit-icius, nominated; émiss-icius (Plaut. once), acting as scouts; 
empticius (Varr.), Jought; fact-icius (Plin.), artificial; ficti-cius 
(Plin.), fictitious; foss-icius, dug; insit-icius, ingrafted; miss-icius, 
discharged ; multat-icius, of fined persons; perpessicius (Sen.), patient; 
Pignératicius (Ulp. &c.), of a pledge or mortgage; recept-icius, of 
things received; subdit-icius, suppositicious; supposit-icius, suppositi- 
cious; surrupt-icius (Plaut.), sto/en (surrupto-, i.e. sub, rapto); 
trajecticia (pecunia), money crossing the sea; i.e. lent on bottomry; 
tralat-icius, transferred, traditional. 


-t-io 1. Adjectives: prépi-tius, favourable (propé);  ter-tius, 
third (ter-); vatius, bent inward (comp. varus), See 
proper names in § 947. 


2. Substantives: (a) masculine: nun-tius, a messenger (ndvo-, 
vento-, as if participle of ven-ire). 


(6) Feminine: (1) ia appended to past participles and similar 
adjectives; all with long syllable preceding -t: 

angus-tiz, straits (angu3-to-); argi-tie, fine touches (argu-ére); 
controver-sia, a dispute (controvert-ére); facé-tie, jokes (facé-to-); 
gra-tia, pleasingness, thanks (gra-to-); inditiz, a truce (orig. uncer- 
tain); inep-tie (pl.), trifles, nonsense (in, Sp-isci); insci-tia, aws- 
aardness (in, scire); miniitia (Sen.), smallness (minu-ére) ; médes-tia, 
modesty (mbdes-to-) ; mbles-tia, troublesomeness (mOoles-to) ; nup-tie- 
(pl.), marriage (nitb-ére). Also Ostia, town at mouth of Tiber (68-). 


2) From other adjectives: justi-tia, justice (justo-); lauti-tia, 
elegance (lauto-); mali-tia, mischievousness (malo-); primi-tiz (pl.), 
first fruits (primo-); pidici-tia, bashfulness (ptidico-); puéri-tia, 
childhood (puéro-); szvi-tia, cruelty (sevo-). 
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(3) Stems in -{-tie, usually with collateral stem in -i-tia ($$ 340, 
342): 

Amiari-ties (Catull.), bitterness (AmAro-) ; Amici-tia (-e stem once 
Lucr.), friendship (&mico-); avari-tia (-e stem once Lucr.), greedi- 
ness (&varo-); calvi-ties (post-Aug.), Ja/dness (calvo-); cani-ties 
(-a stem once Plin.), grayness (cno-); diri-ties (also -a stem), . 
hardness (diiro-) ; lenti-tia (-e stem once post-Aug.), pliancy (lento-); 
molli-tia (also -e stem), softness (molli-); mundi-tia (-e stem once 
Catull.), cleanliness (mundo-}; néqvi-tia (also -e stem), roguishness 
(neqvam-); nigri-ties (Cels.; -a stem Plin.), blackness (nigro-); né- 
ti-tia (-e stem Lucr.), acquaintance (ndti-); pigri-tia (-e stem Liv. 
once), /aziness (pigro-); plani-ties (also -a stem), a /eve/ (plino-) ; 
pulli-ties (Varr., Col.), a brood (pullo-); ségni-tia (also segni-ties), 
inactivity (segni-); spurci-tia (-e stem Lucr. once), sviuttiness 
(spurco-) ; tristi-tia (-e stem Ter. once), sadness (tristi-) ; vasti-ties 
(Plaut.), desolation (vasto-). 


(c) Neuter: (1) -io appended to supine stems: cém-i-tium, 
place of assembly (comire); exerci-tium (post-Aug.), exercise (exer- 
cére); ex-i-tium, destruction (ex-ire); in-i-tium, beginning (inire). 

2) From nouns, or of uncertain origin: calvi-tium, da/dness 
(calvo-); 6qui-tium, a stud of horses (Equo-); gurgustium, a hovel; 
lautia (pl.), extertainment, only in Liv. (lauto-?); lotium, urine; 
os-tium, a door (6s-); Stium, /eisure; P&latium (in Martial Pala- 
tium), a Roman bill, a palace; prétium, price; servi-tium, slavery 
(servo-); spatium, space; vitium, a blemish, fault, vice (cf. Cic. 
TDA. 03). 

-en-t-io i.e. -io or -a appended to stem (in -enti) of present par- 933 
ticiples or adjectives of like form: 

1. Feminine: afflu-entia, abundance (affiu-ére); audi-entia, a 
hearing (aud-ire) ; bénévél-entia, goodqwil] (bene, velle); clém-entia, 
mercifulness (clem-enti-); contin-entia, se/f-contro] (contin-ere); 
dilig-entia, accuracy (dilig-ére); élégantia, neatness (eleganti); fré- 
aventia, crowd (fréqventi-); excandesc-entia, bursting into a glow, 
i.e, irascibility (excande-sc-tre) ; indig-entia, need, craving (indig- 
6re); infantia, speechlessness, infancy (in, fari); intellég-entia, in- 
telligence (intellég-tre); neglég-entia, carelessness (neglég-ére) ; pes- 
til-entia, infection (pestil-enti-); pétiil-antia, forward conduct 
(pétiil-anti; comp. petul-cus); priid-entia, forethought (priid-enti-, 
i.e, provid-enti-); sdpi-entia, wisdom (sipé-re); sent-entia, an 
opinion (for sentientia? from sentire); témil-entia, drunkenness 
(témil-ento-); vindl-entia, intoxication (vinol-ento-); vidl-entia, 
violence (viol-ento-); and many others. 

So the names of towns; e.g. Placentia, Pollentia, Valentia, &c. 

2. Neuter: silentium, silence (silére). 
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. -n-d-io Formed from stem 6f gerund: crépundia (n. pl.), a child’s 
rattle (crépare); facundia (f.), eloquence (facundo-, cf, 
§ 820); iracundia (f.), wrathfulness (iracundo-); vere- 
cundia (f.), bashfulness (véréri). 
-n-io contici-nium, time of general silence, evening (contice-sc- 93+ 
ére); lacinia, a flap of a garment (comp. Aakis, a rent); 
luscinia, a nightingale; pécii-nia, money (stock of cattle? from pecu- 
with suffix -ino, see § 747); scrinium, a writing-desk (scrib-ére?); 
sterqvili-nium, a dung heap (for stercdr-il-inium, or (with 1 for r) 
for stercor-inium? from stercés-). See also proper names in § 948. 
-mn-io calu-mnia, a false charge (calv-ére). 
-dn-io aquilonius (adj. Plin.), xorthern (aquilén-); cdlonia, a 
JSarmer-setilement (coléno-); Favonius, west wind (fav- 
ére); flamonium (not flaminium: cf. Momm. Eph. Epig. 1. 221), 
Jlamen’s office; fullonius (adj.), of a fuller (full6n-); lénonius (adj.), 
of a pander (lénén-); mangonium (Plin. once), a trimming up of 
wares (mangén-); mulionius (adj.), of a muleteer (mulidn-); pre- 
conium, a proclamation (precdu-). See also in § 948. 
-mén-io Substantives: (a) feminine: acri-mOnia, sharpness (acri-) ; 935 
_ egri-m6nia, sorrow (xgro-); ceri-ménia, a sacred rite; 
easti-monia, chastity (casto-); parsi-mOnia, thriftiness (from parti- 
ciple of parcére); quéri-m6nia, a complaint (quér-i); sancti-ménia, 
sanctity (sancto-). 

(4) Neuter: al-iménium (also aliménia, Plaut.), nourishment 
(al-ére); matr-im6nium, marriage (matr-); merci-ménium (Plaut., 
Tac.), wares (merci-); patr-iménium, /ereditary estate (patr-); 
testiménium (testiménium), evidence (testi-); vad-imonium, re- 
cognizance, appearance on bail (vad-). 

-cin-io i.e. -io suffixed to stem of verbs in -cina (cf. § 967). 936 
1atrd-cin-ium, robbery (latro-cinari) ; 1énd-cin-ium, pander’s 
arts (1én6-cinari); patro-cin-ium, protection (patro-cinari); ratio- 
cin-ium, calculation (ratio-cinari); tird-cin-ium, pupillage (tirdu-; 
the verb is not in use); vati-cin-ium, prophecy (vati-cinari). 
-1-io i.e. -io suffixed to a diminutival suffix -lo. 937 
auxilium, aid (auxo-, for aucto-? cf. avfavw); conci- 
lium, a council (concire); péci-lium, property of children or slaves 
(small stock of cattle, pecu-); prelium, a battle; qvisavi-lie (pl.), 
refuse (§ 118. 4). See also proper names in § 949. 
-Al-io Baccanilia (g. pl. Baccanaliorum, § 425); &c. Cf. p. 335. 938 
-d1-io Capitolium, the Roman Capitol. 939 
-61-io contimélia, ixsu/t (contumére?); fid-elia, an earthen jar. 
-ill-io or -il-io. See proper names in § 949. 
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-r-io 1. Adjectives: préprius, one’s own; varius, varied. 940 


2. Substantives: cantérius, a gelding (from xavOydw0s?) ; 
centiiria, a division composed of a hundred men (centum, viré-? 
§ 94. 2); déciiria, a division composed of ten (décem-); eavirria or 
ecurria (pl.), Aorse-race day on Feb. 27, Mar. 14 (for eqvi-curr-ia 
from eqvo-, curr-ére?) gloria, g/ory (cluére? § 127); Lémiiria (pl.), 
Night of offerings to qwrathful spirits, May 9, 11, 13 (Lémires); 
longirius, a Jong pole (longo-); luxitria (luxiiries), /uxrury (1uxu-) ; 
macéria (also early maceries), a wall; péniiria, scarcity (comp. meiva, 
Aunger); promuntiirium, see § 943. 2; tigirium, a ut (tég-ére?); 
voltitrius, a vulture (comp. voltur, § 454). See also § 928. 


-br-io x. Adjectives: @brius, drunken; sobrius, sober (comp. 941 
ods, safe). 
2. Substantives: Fimbria (proper name); fimbriz (pl.), fringe 
(fibro-?); lidi-brium, mockery, sport (lido-); manu-brium, a handle 
(manu-), 


-Ar-io Very numerous, often with collateral stems in -ari ($ 906), 942 

but without any tendency to change to -alio when an r 
precedes. Many of these words, named here as substantives, are also 
used, less noticeably, as adjectives, or in other genders, or other 
special meanings. 


1. Adjectives: 


advers-arius, opposed (adverso-); wr-arius, of bronze, of money 
(es-); Agr-arius, of /and (agro-); dl-arius, of the wing (Ala-); 
annivers-arius, annual (anno-, verso-); &qv-arius, of wafer 
(Aava-); argent-arius, of silver, money (argento-); auxili-arius 
(also auxiliaris), auxiliary (auxilio-); cale-arius, of chalk (calci-) ; 
cald-arius, of warm baths (calda-); caus-arius, in ill-health 
(causa-, an ailment, Cels., Sen., Plin.); cell-frius, of the cellar 
(cella-); classi-arius, of the fleet (classi-); contr-arius, opposed 
(contra); extr-arius, outside, strange (extra); fidiici-arius, under 
a trust (fiducia-); friiment-arius, of corn (frimento-); grég-arius, 
of a herd (grég-); honér-arius, of honour or of a public office (hb- 
nor-); jiidici-arius, of the /aw courts (jidicio-); légidn-arius, of a 
legion (légion-); maniifest-arius (Plaut.), caught in the act (manu- 
festo-); matéri-arius, of timber (matéria-); mens-arius, of a bank 
(mensa-); mercenn-arius, for hire (from mercéd-, with a suffix 
-on); naumachi-arius (Plin., Suet.), for a sea-jfight (vavjayia) ; 
nécess-arius, necessary (nécesse); numm-arius, of money (nummo-) ; 
dnér-arius, for burden (dnis-); dpér-arius, of /abour (Spéra-); pé- 
cu-arius, of cattle (pécu-); pisc-arius, of fish (pisci-); piscin-arius, 
of a fishpond (piscina-); préc-arius, on sufferance (préc-); prim- 
arius, of the first (primo-); qvinusvicenarius, of taventy-five (qvino-, 
Viceno-); avinqvagén-arius, consisting of fifty (avinqvagéno-); sé- 
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cund-arius, secondary (sécundo-); sén-arius, containing six (séno-); 
stipendi-arius, paying a (jixed) tribute (stipendio-); sibit-arius, 
Aasty (stbito-); subsidi-arius, in reserve (subsidio-); sumptu-arius, 
of expense (sumptu-); tabell-arius, of the ballot, see also 2 (a) 
(tabella-); talarius, of dice (talo-); témér-arius, rash (témére); 
tempor-arius, for a time (tempds-); testament-arius, of a will 
(testamento-) ; timultu-arius, of a bustle, hurriedly done (timultu-) ; 
vesti-arius, of clothes (vesti-); vin-arius, of wine (vino-); unci-arius, 
of an ounce or twelfth part (ancia-); volunt-arius, by free will 
(vélunti-, or for vdlunta-tarius); vdlupt-arius, of pleazure (vé- 
luptat-; for volupta-tarius); and others. 

2. Substantives: (a2) masculine: 

antiqv-arius (post-Aug.), az antiquarian (antiqvo-); cét-arius, 
a fishmonger (c&to-); cinér-arius, a haircurler (cinis-, ashes in which 
the irons were heated) ; comment-arius (sc. liber), a note-book (com- 
mento-); ciibiciil-arius (Cic., cf. § 906), a valet (cubiculo-); dén- 
arius (sc. niimus), a fen-as-piece (déno-); émiss-arius, a scout 
(emisso-); febru-arius (sc. mensis), the month of purifications 
(februo-); horre-arius, a granary-keeper (horreo-); janu-arius (sc. 
mensis), the gate-month? (janua-), or month of “fanus-feast? (Jano-, 
Januo-); libr-arius, a transcriber (libro-); lign-arius, a joiner 
(ligno-); marmoér-arius, a marble mason (marmér-); not-arius, a 
shorthand writer (néta-); osti-arius, a doorkeeper (ostio-); prolét- 
arius, a citizen of the lowest class; pull-arius, a chicken-keeper 
(pullo-); pult-arius (sc. calix), a cup, properly for pottage (pulti-); 
avadrig-arius, a driver of four-in-hand (qvadriga-); réti-arius, a 
net-fighter (réti-); ror-arius, a light-armed soldier ; sext-arius, a pint, 
a sixth of a congius (sexto-); tabiil-arius, a registrar (tabila-); 
tabell-arius, a /etter-carrier (tabella-); tolut-arius (Sen.), a trotter 
(cf. tolutim, § 534); tri-arius, a soldier of the third line (tri-); vic- 
arius, a deputy (vici-); and others. 

(4) Feminine: arén-arie (pl.), sandpits (aréna-); argent-aria, 
a bank, a silver mine (argento-); calv-aria, a skull (calvo-, bald); 
ferr-arie (pl.), ironworks (ferro-); sulpir-aria, a sulphur pit 
(sulpiir-). 

So as names of plays (cf. Ritschl. Parerg. Plaut. p. 140); e.g. 
by Plautus: Asin-aria (sc. fabula), of an ass (Asino-); Aulil-aria, 
of a pottle (auliila-); Cistell-aria, of a casket (cistella-); Frivél-aria, 
of cracked crockery? (frivolo-, cf. Fest. p. go, Miill.); Mostell-aria, 
of a ghost (mostello-, from monstro-); Nervél-aria, of a little 
thong (nervolo-); Vidiil-aria, of a portmanteau (vidilo-). By Nevius, 
Coroll-aria, Tinicul-aria (timicila-); by Nonius, Gallinaria, Ta- 
bellaria, Tégiilaria; by Pomponius, Sarcilaria. 

(c) Neuter: er-arium, the treasury (#s-); estu-arium, a tidal 
tay (estu-); armament-arium, am arsenal (armamento-); arm- 
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arium, a cupboard (arma); Avi-arium, an aviary (avi-); bell-aria 
(Varr.), pastry (bello-?); bo-arium (sc. forum), the cattle-market 
(bdv-); cér-arium, a fee for sealing (cBra-); cib-aria (pl.), provisions 
(cibo-); cdlumb-arium, a dovecot, a set of pigeon-holes (cdlumba-); 
column-arium, a tax on pillars (cdlumna-); congi-arium, a quart- 
largess (congius=5°76 pints); di-arium, daily allowance (die-) ; 
dén-arium, a temple, an offering (ddno-); emiss-arium, an outlet 
(emisso-); frigid-arium, the cooling-place (frigida-, sc. aqua); fustu- 
arium, a cudgelling (fusti-, cf. § 405); gram-aria (pl.), granaries 
(grano-); k&lend-arium, an account-book (kalenda-); mort-arium, 
a mortar (morti-?); pom-arium, an orchard (pdmo-); pulment-aria 
(pl.), condiments, relish (pulmento-); sicr-arium, a shrine (sdcro-) ; 
sal-arium, salt-money, salary (s&l-); sdl-arium, a sun-dial, balcony 
(sdl-); sdl-arium (Dig.), ground-rent (sdlo-); sid-arium, a towel 
(suda-re, to sweat); tabil-arium, a registry (tabilla-); virid-arium 
(or viridi-arium), a shrubbery (viridi-); viv-arium, a preserve, e.g. 
a fishpond (vivo-); and others. 


-tdr-io 


(-8dr-io) i.e, -io appended to personal names in -tor (or -sor § 908). 


Some appear to be formed immediately from the supine 
stem, or past participle: 


x. Adjectives: 


acciisd-tor-ius, of an accuser; Alea-tor-ius, of a gamester; ima- 
tor-ius, amatory; ambila-torius (Plin.), moveable; bella-tor-ius, of 
a warrior; cen-sor-ius, of a censor; circitla-tor-ius (Quint.), of a 
mountebank; damna-tor-ius, damnatory; déclama-tor-ius, declama- 
tory; decré-tor-ius (post-Aug.), decisive (decréto-); defunc-torius 
(post-Aug.), slight, cursory; dicté-tor-ius, of a dictator; explora- 
tor-ius (Suet.), of a scout; gesta-tor-ius (Suet.), for carrying; gla- 
dia-tor-ius, of a gladiator; impéra-tor-ius, of a general; lai-sor-ius 
(post-Aug.), for playing (lisu-?); mes-sor-ius, of a reaper; méri- 
torius, for hire (mérito-); niga-tor-ius, zrifing; objurga-tor-ius, 
reproachful; 6r&-tor-ius, of an orator; pas-tor-ius (Ov.), of a shep- 
herd; perfii-sor-ius (post-Aug.), superjicial; pisc&-tor-ius, af a fisher- 
man; pis-tor-ius (Cels., Plin.), of a daxer; po-torius (Plin.), for 
drinking (pétu-); precur-sor-ius (Plin. Ep.), as a forerunner; 
predi-tor-ius, predatory; preediad-tor-ius, of purchasers of estates 
sold by auction; profes-sor-ius (‘T'ac.), of a professor; pugna-tor-ius 
(post-Aug.), of a combatant; ques-tor-ius, of a questor; réciipéra- 
tor-ius, of recovery-commissioners; salta-tor-ius, of dancers; scrip- 
tor-ius, of writers; séna-tor-ius, of a senator; spécila-tor-ius, of 
Scouts; sva-sor-ius (post-Aug.), persuasive; si-tor-ius, of a shoe- 
maker; vétéra-tor-ius, of an old practitioner ; and others, 


2. Substantives: (a) feminine: Agitatoria (sc. fabula), name 
of a play by Nevius, of a driver (agitatdr-); victor-ia, victory; 
vorsoria, a turn (only in Plautus ‘ cape vorsoriam’). 


a) 
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Neuter: aud-itor-ium, a /ecture-room; adji-tor-ium (post-Aug.), 
assistance; céna-toria (pl.), dinner dress; condi-tor-ium, a store- 
house; dévor-sor-ium, an inn; dirib-itdr-ium, a -ballot-distributing 
place; portorium, a toll (harbour or gate toll? portu-, porta-); 
pre-tor-ium, the general's tent; promunt-dr-ium (promuntirium, 
Fleck.), a headland (prominére?); répdsi-tér-ium, a dumbaaiter ; 
séclii-sdrium (Varr.), a place of retreat (secluso-); tec-tor-ium, 
plaster of walls (tecto-); tentér-ium, a tent (tento-); territorium, 
a territory (terr-ére? i.e. a place from which people are warned off ). 


-elo legulejus, a pettifogger (as if from lég-ula-); plébejus, of 
the commons (plebe-). For proper names see § 951. 


Compound stem-endings: -idco, § 775; -iensi, § 815; -iano, 
§ 832; -iéno, § 337; -i6n, -cidn, -tidn (-sidn), § 852—854. 


ili. Proper names with stems ending in -io. 944 


A vast number of Roman names have stems ending in -io, They 
are properly adjectives, and the suffix -io is probably the same! as 
the genitival suffix seen in illius (illo-ius), cuius (quo-ius; also used 
as adjective, § 379), &c.1_ Thus Claud-ius is of Lame, i.e. (often) 
Lame’s son (comp. ohn Williams = William's John). 

Most of these names are c/an-names, i.e. nomina in the strict 
sense. Some are prenomina, (These have here ‘ pren,’ appended). 

The names are selected principally from those occurring in the 
Corp. Inscr. Lat. Vol. I., especially in the Fasti, Few are post- 
Augustan only. The quantity of the vowels is marked only when 
distinct authority for it, either from poetry or Greek transcription, 
has been found. 


p-io Ampius; Appius (pren.); Oppius; Papius; Pipius; Ulpius. o4; 
b-io Albius (albo- white); Babius; Fabius (faba-, bean) ; Vibius. 
m-io Memmius; Mummius; Opimius (dpimo-, fat); Postimius 


(postiimo- /ast); Septimius (septimo-, seventh). 


Bavius; Flavius (flavo- yellow); Fulvius (fulvo- tawny); 
Gavius (probably same as Gaius: comp, gau-dium, yavpos, 
yaiew); Helvius (helvo- yellow); Livius (comp. livére, 


_v-io 


1 Key, Proc. Phil, Soc. for 1856, p. 239. 
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to be blue); Mavius; Nevius (nevo- wart); Novius 
(ndvo-, new); Octavius (octavo-, eighth), Pactivius; Salvius 
(salvo- safe); Servius, pren. (servo-, s/ave); Silvius 
(silva-, a wood); Vitruvius. 


f-io Alfius; Fiifius. 


c-io Accius!; Anicius; Apicius; Cedicius; Cincius; Cornificius 946 

horn maker? (cornu- facére); Décius; Fabricius (fabro-, 
workman); Genucius; Larcius; Liicius, pren. (lic-, ight?) ; Maccius 
(macco-, buffoon) ; Marcius (Marco-); Miniicius; Micius; Nimicius; 
Plancius (Planco-); Poblicivs (publico-); Porcius (porco-, pig); 
Roscius; Tuccius (Tucca-); Sulpicius; Vinicius. 


g-io Magius; Sergius; Valgius (valgo-, bowlegged). 


t-io Aebutius; Antistius (antistét-, priest); Arruntius; Attius!; 947 

Catius (cato-, sharp); Cluentius (cluenti- client); Curi- 
atius; Curtius (curto-, c/ipt); Digitius (digito- fxger); Domitius 
(démito-, tamed); Egnatius; Gratius (grato-, pleasing); Horatius; 
Hirtius (hirto-, shaggy); Hostius; Instantius (instanti-, urgent); 
Juventius (jiivén-, young); Litcrétius; Litaitius; Matius; Minatius; 
Nautius (nauta-, sai/or); Plautius or Plotius (plauto-, fat); Pon- 
tius (for Pomptius? cf. § 951); Pdtitius (pdtito-, wow); Prdper- 
tius; Qvinctius (qvincto-, fifth); Sallustius; Scaptius; Sentius; 
Sextius or Sestius (sext6- sixt+); Statius; Térentius; Titius (Tito-); 
Trébaitius; Vegetius (végéto-, active); Vettius. 


d-io Aufidius; Calidius (c&lido-, hot); Canidia (cAano-, hoary) ; 

Claudius or C.dlius (claudo-, /ame); Considius (Conso-) ; 
Cordius (cord-, heart); Falcidius (falci-, reaping-hook); Fifidius 
(Fifio-?); Helvidius (helvo-, yellow); Nigidius; Ovidius (6vi-, 
Sheep?); Pédius (péd-, foot); Ventidius (vento-, wind?); Vettidius ; 
Vibidius. 


n-io Afranius; Annius (anno-, year?); Anténius; Apronius; 948 
Asinius (’Agivvios and ’Aginos) (asino-, ass); Autronius ; 
Calpurnius; Caninius; Canius; Cilnius; COminius; Coponius (cdpin-, 
inn-keeper?); Coscénius; Cossinius (cosso-, qwrink/ed?); Ennius; Fan- 
nius; Feronia, an Italian goddess; Flaminius (flimén-, priest); Fun- 
danius; Furnius (furno-, oven); Gabinius; Geganius; Hérennius 
(héréd-, err? comp. mercennarius); Jinius (jivén-, young); Lémé- 
nia, a tribe; Licinius (Ackivyios and Ackinos) (licino-, curled upwards) ; 
Menius; Maguinius; Manius, pren. (mani-, morning); Ménénius; 
Nonius (néno-, winth); Papinius; Pétrénius (petrén-, rustic?) ; 
Plinius; Pompdnius; Pupinia, a tribe; Scribdnius; Semprénius; 


1 The poet’s name is written both Attius and Accius. In Greek 
"Arrwos only is found, : 
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Sicinius; Sinnius; Stertinius (stertére, szore?); Svétdnius; Taravi- 
nius; Titinius; Trébdnius; Vatinius; Verginius; Vinius (vino-, 
wine?); Vipsanius; Véconius; Voltinia, a tribe; Vdlumnius. 


1-io Acilius; Zlius; Hmilius (emitlo-, riva/); Aquilius or 

Aquillius (aqvila-?, eagle); Arelius; Atilius; Aurélius; 
Ceecilius; Camilia, a tribe; Carvillius; Cascellius; Ceelius; Corné- 
lius; Duilius or Duellius (duello-, war); Foslius or Folius; Gellius; 
Hostilius (hosti-, exemy?); Jilius; Lelius; Lollius; Licilius (Licio-?); 
Melius; Mamilius; Manilius (Manio-); Manlius (Ma\\vos and Ma- 
Atos); Orbilius; Otacilius; Petilius or Petillius; Pctélius; Pollia, 
a tribe; Pompilius; Pépilius or Podpillius (pdpiilo-, people); Publius, 
pren. (popiilo-, people); Publilius (Publio-); Qvinctilius; Rémilius 
(Rodmitlo-); Ripilius; Ritilius; Servilius; Sextilius (sexto-); Silius 
(silo-, fatnosed); Statilius (Statio-); Tigellius; Trébellius; Tullius 
(Tullo-); Turpilius (turpi-, fou’); Vergilius; Villius; Vitellius (vi- 
tello-, egg-yolk). 


r-io Arrius; Cirius; Fiirius (fir- thief?); Galeria, a tribe; 

Hatérius; Labérius; Ligarius; Mamirius (Ov.) or Ma- 
mirius (Prop.); Marius (mari-, sea); Massurius (Mastrius, Pers.) ; 
Mercirius; Nérius; Numérius (pren.); Nimitdrius; Papirius; Pina- 
rius; Pletorius; Rabirius (rabie-? madness); Rubrius (rubro-, red); 
Sertorius; Spurius, pren. illegitimate; Stabérius; Tibérius, pren. 
(Tibéri-, the Tiber); Titurius; Valérius; Varius, spotted; Verrius 
(verri-, a boar); Vestorius; Véturius. 


s-io Cesius (4/uish grey? or from ceso-, slain?); Cassius 
(casso-, empty); Hortensius (horto-, garden); Persius 
(Persa-, Persian); Sdsius; Volusius. 


ee Gajus (comp. Gavius), pren.; Majus (increasing, from 
: mag-, § 129. 2.d); Stajus. 
Gack Appulejus (Appulo-, <Apulian?); Atejus; Aurunculejus; 


Canulejus; Cicerejus (L. 41. 28); Consulejus; Coccejus; 
Egnatulejus (C. PAil. 3. 3); Flavolejus; Fontejus; Hirtu- 
lejus (hirto-, shaggy); Luccejus; Pompejus (comp. pomp- 
tis=qvinqve, § 118, 2); Rabilejus (rabula-, pettifogger); 
Saufejus; Sejus; Vellejus; Venulejus; Voltejus. 
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CHAPTER X. 


VERB-STEMS. 
/ 


Simple verbs may be divided into four classes, according as they 952 


are formed : 
(1) by union of a root directly with the suffixes of inflexion : 
(2) by the addition of a verbal stem-suffix to a root: 
(3) by the addition of a verbal stem-suffix to a noun-stem : 


(4) by the addition of a special derivative-suffix (as well as a 
verbal stem-suffix) to a root. 


Those verbs whose precise origin is obscure may be presumed 
to belong really to one of these classes, 


1. The frst of these classes contains what are probably the 
oldest verbs in the language. Manv of these verbs exhibit, when 
the inflexional suffixes are stripped off, a form different from what 
we may imagine to be the simple root. Such differences are 
partly due to modifications, either in fact (e.g. vine-ere, vic-tum), 
or in origin (e.g. jung-ere, from root jug-), belonging to the 
present stem only, and therefore in the sphere of inflexion rather 
than of derivation: and partly due to early modifications of the 
root in order to suit a different shade or turn of the radical concep- 
tion (comp. verr-ére with vert-ere ; mulcére with mulgére ; scalpere 
with sculpere). In some cases the apparent root may conceal a 
compound or derivative origin, 


2. The second class contains verps with each of the stem 
suffixes, e.g. amare, citbare; argu-ere, minu-ere; tenére, carére; 
vénire, férire. In some cases the stem-suffix is constant in all parts 
of the verb; in others it is confined to the present tense. ‘This in- 
constancy may be accounted for on the presumption that the stem- 
suffix was originally a tense-suffix only, or that its use was the 
result of a gradual growth, and therefore precarious and uncertain 
in its occurrence. In this class of e verbs, the e is constant only 
where it is radical. 


we 
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_ 3- The third class contains the great majority of the a verbs 
and a considerable number of e verbs. In some cases the noun 
from which the verb might naturally be derived is not found, but 
the verb is formed on the analogy of others. : 


4. The fourth class can hardly be said to exist at all unless the 
frequentative verbs ($$ 964—966) be referred to it and not to the 
third class. ‘The other verbs with derivative suffixes named below 
(S§ 962, 963, 967—969) may probably be considered as presuming 
noun-stems as their origin. The suffix se (§ 978) is more properly 
an inflexional than a derivative suffix. 


The following lists contain chiefly verbs of the third and fourth 
classes, and those verbs of the second class in which the stem-suffix 
is constant. ‘The other verbs of the second class (with some excep- 
tions, chiefly of i verbs) and the verbs of the first class are omitted 
here, being already enumerated in Book II. Chap. xxx. (also in 
XXI. and XXIII.). . 


The verbs will be arranged here under their stem-sufixes (not in 
the above-named classes). 


i. Verbs with -a stems. 
(1) from substantives with -a stems: 


ancillari, be a handmaid; animare, fill with breath; aquari, 
fetch water; bullare (also bullire), bubb/e; cdilumniari, bring false 
charges; cavillari, jest; causari, give as a reason; cénare, sup; 
centiriare, divide into centuries; cdmare, furnish with hair (only 
in participles); convivari, banquet with others; cépiilare, unite ; 
edronare, crown; culpare, blame ; ciirare, take charge of ; diffamare, 
spread abroad (fama); efféminare, make thoroughly womanish; 
épilari, feast; fabricare, fashion ; fabilari, converse; fériari, keep 
holiday ; figirare, form; fiammare, blaze; formare, mould; formi- 
care, creep like ants; fortinare, bless; figare, put to flight; fi- 
viare, drive mad; gemraare, bud; gloriari, boast; infitiari, 
equivocate; insidiari, put an ambush; lacrimare, weep; librare, 
balance ; Vineare, make straight ; Yimare, to file; luxtiriare, be rank ; 
lirare, plough-in seed; machinari, contrive; maciillare, spot; maté- 
riari, fel] wood; métari, measure; minari, threaten; morari, delay ; 
multare, fine, punish; nauseare, be sea-sick ; notare, mark; nigari, 
trifle; nundinari, attend market, traffic; oblittérare, cover with 
letters, obliterate; occare, hoe; dpérari, be busy; plantare, plant ; 
predari, make booty; pugnare, fight; quadrare, make, or be, square ; 
rimari, root out, search (xima, chink); rixari, quarrel; rotare, 
avheel; rxigare, wrinkle; siginare, fatten; scintillare, sparkle ; 
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scirrari, play the buffoon; spéciilari, spy out (spéciila, watch tower) ; 
spicare (Plin.), furnish with ears of corn; spimare, foam; stillare, 
drop; stipilari, make a bargain (from stipiila, a straw? or from 
diminutive of stips, a ccin?); térébrare, bore; tricari, play tricks; tra- 
tinari, weigh; turbare, disturb; umbrare, overshadow; undare, 
swell, wave ; and others. 


(2) from substantives with -e stems: 
glaciare, ‘urn to ice; méridiare (also dep.), take a noon-day meal. 
(3) from nouns with -o stems; (a) from substantives : 


Acervare, pile up (acervus); Adultérare, pollute (adulter); ssti- 
vare, pass the summer (estiva, pl. summer quarters); arbitrari, 
form a judgment (arbiter, judge); architectari, bui/d (architectus) ; 
argimentari, adduce proof (argimentum) ; armare, arm (arma pl.); 
auxiliari, 4e/p (auxilium); bacchari, celebrate Bacchic rites, revel ; 
bajiilare carry a burden (bajulus, porter); basiare, kiss (basium) ; 
bellare, war (bellum); cachinnare, /augh (cachinnus); celare, 
grave (celum, a durin); calceare (calciare), shoe (calceus); can- 
cellare (post-Aug.); J/attice, cross through (cancelli, pl.); c&pis- 
trare, halter (capistrum); carbuncitlare (Plin.), have a carbuncle 
(carbunculus); circinare, round (circinus, pair of compasses); ciret- 
lari, form a group (circiilus) ; conciliare, unite (see § 1984); consiliari, 
form plans (consilium); conviciari, rai/ (convicium); cdlare, filter 
(cdlum); cribrare, sift (cribrum); ciimilare, pi/e up (cimilus); 
ciineare, wedge (ciineus); damnare, condemn (damnum, /oss); digla- 
diari, fight it out (glidius); déminari, ru/e (déminus); dénare, 
grant, make a grant to (dénum); emendare, take out faults (mendum) ; 
fimilari, be a servant (familus); fermentare, cause to ferment (fer- 
mentum); fligellare, qwip (flagellum); frénare, bridle (frénum); 
frimentari, get corn (frimentum); fiicare, dye (ficus); fimare, 
smoke (fimus); fundare, establish (fundus, bottom); giibernare, 
steer (gitberna pl.); jdcari, joke (jocus); jiigare, yoke (jiigum); 
juigitlare, cut the throat (jigulum); limentari, /ament (limenta, n. 
pl.); la&niare, dutcher (lanius); laqveare (not pre-Aug.), snare 
(laqveus); lignari, collect qwood (lignum); ldcare, place (lécus); 
lucrari, make gains (lucrum); lustrare, purify, survey (lustrum); 
macérare, steep (macer); ministrare, attend (minister); mddilari, 
measure (mddiilus); monstrare, sow (monstrum); négotiari, do 
business (négdtium); nédare, knot (nddus); numerare, count (ni- 
mérus); nuntiare, avnounce (nuntius); oscitlari, Aiss (osctilum); 
Otiari, have leisure (Otium); pabilari, collect fodder (pabulum); 
palpare, sfroke (palpum); pampinare, trim vines (pampinus, a vine 
tendril); pastinare, dibble (pastinum); pdpiilare (also -ari), devastate 
(pdpulus?); preeliari, Jattle (prelium); prdcare (rare), demand 
(précus); radiare, shoot forth rays (radius); regnare, reign (regnum) ; 
répudiare, reject (répudium); seritari, search (examine into heaps 
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of old stuff? scrita pl.); servare, take care of (servus); sibilare, 
Aiss (sibilus); signare, stamp (signum); somniare, dream (som- 
nium); sdnare, sound (sénus); spatiari, walk about (sp&tium) ; 
spdliare, despoil (spdlium); stabilari, stab/e, roost (stabulum); 
stimilare prick (stimulus); stémachari, be irritated (stémachus) ; 
stuprari, debauch (stuprum); svaviare, iss (svavium); sulcare, 
JSurrow (sulcus); siisurrare, whisper (sisurrus) ; terminare, set bounds 
to (terminus); triumphare, triumph (triumphus); tumulare cover 
with a mound (timilus); vallare, surround with a rampart (val- 
lum); vélare, veil (vélum): ventilare, make a small breeze (ven- 
tiilus); vilicare, to be a farm steward (vilicus); vitiare, spoi: 
(vitium); volgare, publish (volgus); and others. 


(4) From adjectives with -o stems: 


zmiilari, rival; exqvare, /evel; aliénare, alienate; alternare, do 958 
dy turns; antiquere, reject a bill; apricari, bask in the sun; aspérare, 
roughen (asper); averruncare, avert; ccare, blind; cavare, make 
hollow; clarare, make illustrious; commbdare, make serviceable; 
continuare, join; cdruscare, quiver; crispare, curl]; cunctari, delay; 
eurvare, bend; curtare, dock; densare, thicken; dépravare, distort 
(pravo-); désdlare, render desolate (sdlo-); dignari, think worthy; 
dilatare, spread (lato-); dirare, harden; explanare, make plain; 
fécundare(Verg.), make fruitful; festinare, hasten; firmare, strength- 
en; foedare, dirty; finestare, fi// with death; fuscare, darken; gémi- 
nare, double; gratari, show pleasure; hibernare, winter; hilarare, 
cheer; hénestare, compliment; ignorare, ignore (ignarus); incestare, 
defile; infestare, attack; infirmare, weaken; inqviétare, disquiet; inté- 
grare, renew (integer); itérare, repeat (comp. iterum, adv.); lacérare, 
tear (lacer); letari, rejoice; letificare, make glad; lassare, weary; 
laxare, /oosen; libérare, free (liber); maturare, ripen; médicari, 
(also -are) heal; mendicari, beg; mirari, wonder at; misérari, de- 
plore (miser, wretched); mitilare, op; miituari, borrow; ndvare, 
renew; nidare, make bare; obliquare, turn aside; opsciirare, darken ; 
dpinari, to think (comp. nec opinus); orbare, dereave; pacificare, 
pacify; pandare, bend, curve; pérégrinari, travel; perpétuare (rare), 
perpetuate; piare, appease; pigrare (Lucr.), pigrari (Cic.), to be 
lazy (piger); privare, deprive (privus, single); prébare, test, show to 
be good; prodfanare, profane; prospérare, make prosperous; prépin- 
quare, approach; publicare, make public; quadritplari, be an informer 
(lit. get fourfold penalty); reciprécare, move to and fro; rusticari, 
live in the country; ritilare, make or be red; sacrare, consecrate 
(sicer); sanare, deal; sa&tirare, glut (situr); sauciare, wound; 
sécundare, favour; sérénare, clear up; assévérare, assert strongly ; 
perséverare, persist; siccare, dry; sdciare, ally; sdlidare, make solid; 
sollicitare, Farass; spissare, make thick; siipérare, overcome; su- 
pinare, Lend upwards; tardare, delay; tranqvillare, calm; trépi- 
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dare, burry; truncare, /op; vacuare, empty; vagari, stroll] about; 
variare, diversify; vastare, Jay waste; vérecundari, feel bashful; 
iimectare, moisten; and others. 


(4) From substantives with -u stems: $59 


estuare, be hot, surge; arcuare, bend like a bow; filuctuare (also 
depon.), undulate, waver; sinuare, curve; timultuare (also depon.), 
make a bustle. 


(5) From nouns with -i stems: 60 


antestari (for ante-testari), cal] witnesses preliminarily (testi-) ; 
calcare, trample (calx, heel); célébrare, frequent (céléber); célérare, 
hasten (cBler); comparare, match (par: besides the compound of 
parare); concordare, agree (concors); ditare, enrich (dis); détare, 
dower (d6s); diplicare, double (duplex) ; exstirpare, root out (stirps) ; 
fraudare, cheat (fraus); fréqventare, resort to (fréqvens); gravare, 
burden (gravis); hébétare, J/unt (hébes); interpdlare, furbish up 
(interpolis); lévare, Jighten (lévis); mémérare, re/ate (mémor); 
mercari, traffic (merx); pacare, appease (pax); parentare, sacrifice 
in honour of a parent? (parens); piscari, fish (piscis); precipitare, 
hurl down (preeceps); prépagare, propagate (propages); quiritare, 
cry in fear (declare oneself a citizen? Quiris); répresentare, exhibit, 
pay at once (presens); sédare, settle (sédes); similare, pretend (si- 
milis); suffocare, choke, hold under throat (fauces pl.); supplicare, 
supplicate (supplex); ténuare, make thin (tenvis); testari, ca// wit- 
nesses (testis); tristari (Sen.), be sad; contristare, sadden (tristis); 
turpare, e foul (turpis); viridare, make or be green (viridis); and 
some others. 


(6) From nouns with consonant stems: get 


aggérare, pile up (agger); driétare, burt (aries); auctidnari, hold 

an auction (auctio); auctérare, guaranty, hire out (auctor); aucii- 
pari, chase after (auceps); augirari, augur (augur); auspicari, take 
omens (auspex); ciciiminare, point (cAcumen); cognéminare, sur- 
name (cognomen); cdlérare, colour (color); contidnari, sarangue 
contio); criminari, bring a charge (crimen); criic-i-are, torture 

crux, a cross); decdrare, decorate (décus); discriminare, distinguish 

discrimen); éqvitare, ride a horse (6qves); exAminare, weigh (ex- 

amen, tongue of balance); exhérédare, disinherit (exhéres); exiilare, 
be an exile (exul); exitbérare, overflow (iiber, abundant); fénérare 
(also dep.), /end money (fénus, interest); feruminare, solder (feri- 
men); friticare (also dep.), sprout (frutex); fulgirare, /ighten (ful- 
gur); fulminare, hur/thunderbolts (fulmen) ; finérare, inter (finus); 
fiirari, thieve (fur); générare, beget (génus); germinare (Plin.), 
bud (germen); glomérare, gather into a ball (glomus); glitinare, 
glue (gliten); hiésmare, spend winter (hiems); héndrare, ‘onour 
(hénor); hospitari, de a guest (hospes); imaginari, picture to oneself 
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(imago); interprétari, interpret (interpres) ; jidicare, judge (judex); 
jarare, swear lit. affirm right (jis); labdrare, /abour (labor); 1api- 
dare, stone (lapis); laudare, praise (laus); légare, appoint formally 
(lex); mancipare, se// (manceps); marginare, furnish with a rim 
(margo); militare, serve as a soldier (miles); mddérare, regulate 
(as if from a stem médiis-; comp, modes-tus); mimérare, reward 
(munus); murmirare, murmur (murmur); ndminare, name (n6- 
men); niitricare, suckle (nutrix); dddrare, give a smell, odorari, 
Scent out (6dor); Sminari, forbode (6men); dnérare, burden (dnus) ; 
Spérari, work (pus); Grare, speak (68, mouth); ordinare, set in 
order (ordo); paupérare, make poor (pauper); pignérare, pledge 
(pignus); pondérare, weigh (pondus); précari, pray (prex); pulvé- 
rare, bestrew with dust (pulvis); récordari, call to mind (cor n.); 
refrigérare, make cool again (frigus); remigare, row (réméx); r6- 
borare, strengthen (robur); rorare, drop, bedew (ros); riminare 
(also dep.), chew the cud (rimen); salitare, greet (saliis); scé- 
lérare, pollute (scélus); ségrégare, separate (segrex); séminare, 
sow (sémen); spérare, hope (spes § 340 n.); stercdrare, dung (ster- 
cus); tempérare, proportion, forbear (tempus); vadari, bind over by 
bail (vas); vaporare, steam (vapor); vélitari, skirmish (véles); 
vénérari, worship (regard as charming? vénus); verbérare, beat 
(verbéra pl.); verminare, to ave worms (vermina pl.); vigilare, 
watch (vigil); wleérare, w/cer (uleus); vulnérare, wound (vulnus). 


-icd albicare, Je white (albére); candicare (Plin.}, be whitish 962 
(candere); claudicare, be Jame (claudére); fédicare, dig 
frequently (f6dére); varicare, straddle; prevaricari, act 
in collusion (vaxro-, crooked); vellicare, pluck (vellére). 
Comp. § 768. 

-t-iga castigare, chastise (casto-); fastigare, bring to a point ; 953 
fatigare, tire (make to yawn, fati-, § 803); vestigare, 
track. (With this suffix comp. vectigal.) 


-ta(-si) As if from same stem as past participles: usually express- 964 

ing repeated action, or attempt. In a few cases the simple 
verb does not exist, or has a different form of past participle. 
(None are from participles in -Ato: compare § 965.) 


adjiitare, help (adjivare) ; adventare, come continually (advénire); 
wegrotare, to be sick (comp. #gro-); affectare, aim at (afficére); 
amplexari, embrace (amplecti); aptare, fit (comp. 4pi-sc-i); argil- 
tari, prate (arguére); artare, compress (arcére); assentari, flatter 
(comp. assentire) ; cantare, sing (cAnére) ; captare, catch at (capére); 
certare, strive (cernére) ; cessare, /oiter (cédére) ; citare, rouse (ciére); 
ceeptare, Jegin (cepére); commentari, debate (comminisci); conflic- 
tare, /ight (confligére); consultare, deliberate (consiilére) ; crépitare, 


24—2 
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rattle (crépare) ; citbitare, lie frequently (cibare); cursare, run about 
(currére); ddtare, give repeatedly (dare); defensare, defend (defen- 
dére); delectare, delight (délicére, pra-Cic.); dictare, say frequently 
(dicére); dissertare, discuss (disstrére); ddmitare, tame (démare); 
dormitare, be sleepy (dormire); diictare, /ead about (diicére); exer- 
citare, exercise (exercére); figitare, flee habitually (figére); gestare, 
wear (gérére) ; grassari, attack (comp. gradi); gustare, taste (comp. 
yevew); habitare, dwell in (habére); hortari, exhort (cf. p. 237); 
itare, go frequently (ire); jactare, toss, boast (jacére); labefactare, 
overthrow; lactare, wheedle (lacére, only in compounds); lapsare, 
stumble (abi); latitare, lie bid (latére); mactare, s/aughter (comp. 
mactus, as if from magére); mantare pec linger (manére) ; 
méritare, use to earn (mérére); mersare (mertare, old, according to 
Quint.), dip (mergére); mdtare, move about (mbdvére); mussare, 
mutter (comp. miittire, pve); miitare, change (comp. mbvére); 
natare, sqvim (nare, § 644); nictare, wink (comp. cénivére) ; nixari, 
strive (uiti); ndtare, note (noscére; comp. cognitus); niitare, nod 
(nuere, only in compounds) ; occultare, conceal (occilére) ; offensare, 
strike often; ostentare, show off (osténdére); pavitare, shake with 
fear (pavére); pensare, weigh (pendére); plicitare (Plaut. once), 
use to please (placére); pollicitari, make overtures (pollicéri); por- 
tare, carry (comp. mop-evew) ; potare, drink (pdtus); prensare, grasp 
(prendére); pressare, press (prémére); pulsare (pultare, old, ac- 
cording to Quintil.), deat (pellére) ; pittare, prune, settle, think (pitus); 
avassare, shake eee raptare, svaich (rapére); reptare, creep 
often (xépére); responsare, ansaver Sakis AD restitare, stay be- 
hind (restare) ; ructare, belch (as if from a verb rugére; comp. ruc- 
tus); saltare, dance (salire); scitari, inquire (scire); sectari, fo/oaw 
(séqvi, seciitum); spectare, /ook (spécére); strépitare, rustle (stré- 
pére); temptare, atfempt; territare, frighten (terrére); tortare, tor- 
ture (torqvére); tractare, handle (trihére); titari, protect (tuéri); 
versare, turn about (vertére); vexare, harass (véhére, vectum); 
volitare, ro// (volvére); vémitare, vomit often (vomére), 


-ita Usually suffixed to the last consonant of the present stem 965 
of another verb; sometimes the i may be part of the 
stem, not of the suffix. 


agitare, shake (agére); bubulcitari (Pl. Most. 53), be an ox-driver 
(as if’from bubuleare); cénitare, dine often (cénare); climitare, 
shout repeatedly (climare) ; cdgitare, think okey, débilitare, weaken 
(débili-, adj.); diibitare, doubt (ditbio-) ; febr-ic-itare, be ill of a fever 
(febri- comp. febricilosus, § 814); flagitare, demand; fititare, float 
(flu-ére); hiétare (pre-Cic.), yawn frequently (hiare); imitari, imi- 
tate; impéritare, command (impérare); minitari, threaten repeatedly 
(min&ri); mdbilitare, make moveable (mobili-); négitare, deny repeat- 
edly (négare) ; nobilitare, make famous (nobili-); néminitare (Lucr.), 
name (nodminare); noscitare, recognize (noscére); palpitare, throb 
(palpare); paritare (Plaut.), make preparations (parare); pericli- 
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tari, put to the test (periciilo-); qveritare, seek earnestly (querére) ; 
avéritari, complain (avéri); rogitare, ask eagerly (rdgare); scisci- 
tari, inquire (sciscére); tiiditans (part.), seating about (tundére); 
venditare, ofer for sale (vendére); vocitare, call often (vodcare); 
volitare, Zy about (vélare). Comp. also crépitare, citbitare, ddmi- 
tare, exercitare, latitare, méritare, pavitare, placitare, pollicitari, 
strépitare, territare, vémitare, in § 964. 


-tita (-sita) i.e. -ita suffixed to same stem as past participles or 966 

ordinary frequentatives. 

actitare, act often (Agére); cantitare, sing often (cin- 
tare); cursitare, run about (cursare); défensitare, frequently to de- 
Jjend (defendére); dictitare, say repeatedly (dictare); ductitare, /ead 
(ductare); emptitare (post-Aug.), duy up (émére); factitare, do 
JSrequently (facére); gestitare, be wont to carry (géstare); hesitare, 
hesitate (herére); lectitare, read frequently (légére) ; mansitare, stay 
(manére); missitare, send repeatedly (mittére); mussitare, grumble 
(mussare); pensitare, pay habitually, Cic., ponder, Liv., Suet. (pen- 
dére); pransitare, /unch (prandére); responsitare, give frequent 
opinions (respondére); scriptitare, write often (scribére); unctitare, 
anoint often (ungvére); ventitare, come repeatedly (vénire); victi- 
tare, Jive (vivére); visitare, visit (vidére, visére). So dsitatus 
(not used in finite verb, except by Gell.), customary (iti). 


-cina comp. § 936. Chiefly from stem in -dn, with n omitted. 967 


halucinari, dream; latrocinari, practise brigandage (la- 
trén-); léndcinari, be a pander (léndn-); patrécinari, be a patron 
(patréno-); ratiocinari, calculate (ratiOn-); sermécinari, converse 
(sermén-); vaticinari, foretell (vati-). 


— Compare the nouns with suffix -dlo, &c. (§§ 856—867) 968 
and the verbs in §§ 955—958. 


&j-iilare, qwail, cry (eja); gesti-citlari, gesticulate (gestu-); 
grat-ilari, congratulate (grato-, pleasing); Opi-tilari, assist (6pi-, 
tiil-; comp. tiili, Aatum); pos-tiilare, demand (comp. poscére) ; sor- 
bilare, sip (comp. sorbére); strang-ilare, strangle (comp. string-ére, 
orpayyew); Vapilare, be beaten; vidlare, use force to (vi-); vitiilare, 
sacrifice, keep holiday; tlilare, bowl (probably a reduplicated how/) ; 
ustulare, singe (usto-). 
ila, cav-illari, jest, banter (cdvilla-); conscrib-illare (Cat.), 969 

scribble on (scrib-ére); focillare (or focilare), cherish 
(fOco-?); furc-illdre (?), toss? (furca-, furcilla-); obstrigillare, fetter 
(obstring-ere); scint-illare, sparkle (scintilla-) ; siig-illare, beat black 
and blue; tit-illare, tickle; vac-illare (vaccillare, Lucr, once), 
waddle, hesitate (vacca-, a cow). 
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-tra calci-trare, Aick (calci-); castrare, grid (comp. xacrwp 

and Plin. 8. § 109); frustrari, cheat (frustra, fraudi-); 
latrare, bark (comp. dax-civ?); patrare, perform (patr-); péné- 
trare, penetrate (pénis, store). 

Formed from, or parallel to, other verbs; most are compounds: 970 

anticipare, anticipate (ante, cipé-re); ap- (com-) -pellare, ad- 
dress (pellére); aspernari, scorn, spurn (ab, spernére); conspicari, 
descry (conspicére); consternare, dismay (consternére); dicare, dedi- 
cate (dicére); édiicare, bring up, train (6diicére); indagare, track out 
(indo agére? ind&gén-); instigare, goad on (in, stingvére); ldbare, 
slip (Wabi); lavare, wash (lavére) ; liqvare, me/t (liqvére or liqvi, 
be fluid or clear); mandare, commit, entrust (manu-, dare); mulcare, 
beat (mulcére, stroke); nunciipare (ndmine capére? cf. § 997); oc- 
clipare, seize (ob, cApére); pipare (cf. pipire), chirp; placare, pacify 
(plicére, be pleasing); récipérare, recover (re, c&pére); sédare, 
settle (s8d6re, sit); suspicari, suspect (suspicére). 

Miscellaneous: chiefly of obscure origin; many have derivative 971 
suffixes similar to noun-stems: 

Adiilarl, fawn on (ad-ulilare?); sstimare, esteem; altercari, 
wrangle; amare, Jove; ampliare, en/arge (comp, amplo-); arare, 
plough; auscultare, /isten (comp. auris, ear); autiimare, afirm; 
balare, b/eat; baubari, how/; beare, b/ess ; blatérare, b/uster (comp. 
balatro, a jester); boare, cry aloud (comp. Boav); cacare (cf. 
kakkay); cAlare, summon (comp. kadeiv); caligare, be in darkness ; 
célare, conceal (comp. clam) ; clamare, shout ; clinare, bend ; coaxare 
(Suet.), croak (xoa&); cénari, endeavour; considérare, consider ; con- 
taiminare, stain (comp. contag-idn-); crémare, durn; creare, make 
to grow (ct. ere-sc-re); desidérare, desire; dissipare, dissipate ; 
ddlare, sew; fligrare, blaze (comp. flare, ddéyew); formidare, 
dread ; frigrare, emit a smell ; friare, rub (comp. fricare); halare, 
breathe; héluari, gormandize (comp. héluén-); hiare, gape (cf. hi- 
S8c-ere); incéhare, commence; inqvinare, defile (comp. ceno-, mud); 
instaurare, renew (comp. instar); imvitare, cheer, invite (lit. 
put life in, vita, Nettleship); irritare, irritate; jentare, break- 
fast; javare, assist; libare, pour out, take (comp. libum, a 
cake); Vgare, bind; ltare, make a favourable er ae luctari, 
struggle; licitbrare, work by lamplight; luxare, dislocate (comp. 
hokds, slanting); manare, flow; méditari, meditate; meare, go to 
and fro; migrare, depart ; miginari, dally; narrare, relate (gnaro-?); 
négare, deny (nec); opsdnari, purchase provisions (d\ywveiv); optare, 
choose; optiirare, stop up; ornare, equip; oscitare, gape; palari, 
wander; pirare, prepare; peccare, sin; com-, ex-, sup-pilare, p/un- 
der; oppilare, obstruct; plorare, cry out; prestdlari, wait for; pro- 
mulgare, announce, publish; propinare, drink bealths (mpomivew); 
rigare, wafer; régare, ask; runcare, hoe; screare (Plaut.), Zawk, 
bem; sdlari, console; spirare, breathe (spira-, wreath?); stipare, 
crowd; sidare, sweat; suffragari, use a potsherd? vote (suffragium) ; 
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taxare, estimate; témérare, defile (comp. témére); titiibare, totter; 
tolérare, endure (tili, tollere); tricidare, butcher; vicare, be erapty ; 
venari, Aunt; vibrare, shake; vitiipérare, blame; vitare, avoid 4 
volare, fy; vorare, devour; trinari, dive. 

ii. Verbs with -u stems: 972 

acuére, sharpen (acus, needle); métuére, fear (metus); minuére, 
lessen (minus, less); st&tuére, determine (status, position). ‘The 
verbs exuére, put off; imbuére, dip in; induére, put on, are apparently 
derived directly from the prepositions ex, in (acquiring a parasitical 
b from its following u), and indo, the old form of in. Other verbs 
with -u stems of obscure origin are named in § 684. 


iii. Verbs with -e stems: ; 973 

Three only (uncompounded) have more than one syllable before 
the -e; miséreri, Lave pity; dportere, behove; penitere, repent. 

(2) From adjectives with -o stems: 

egrere, be sick; albere, be white; calvere, be bald; canere, be 
hoary; clarere, be bright; claudere, be Jame; denséri, be thick, 
thicken; flaccére, be flabby; flavere, be yellow; pigrere, be lazy; sal- 
vere, be safe (? see in Book II. Chap. xxx.). 

(2) From substantives with -o stems: 


callere, to have a thick skin, be experienced (callum); micere, 
be mouldy (miicus). 


(3) From nouns with -i stems: 


frondere, have boughs (frons); lactere, have milk (lac); sordere, 
be dirty (sordes pl.); tabere, waste away (tabes, also tabum), 


(4) From nouns with consonant stems: 

fldrere, de in flower (flos); licere, be light (lux); sénere, be old 
(sen-ex). 

For other verbs with -e stems see Book II. Chap. xxii, and 
xxx. Many appear to be formed directly from roots. 


iv. Verbs with -i stems: 974 

(1) From substantives with stems in -a or -0: 

pullire (also bullare), Jubble (bulla); condire, pickle, preserve 
(condus, storekeeper); mentiri, tell lies (make for oneself devices? 
comp. com-mentum ; also mens); métiri, measure (mBta, goal); 
pinire, punish (pena); servire, be a slave, serve (servus). 

(2) From adjectives with -o stems: 

plandiri, coax ; ineptire, be foolish; insanire, be insane ; largiri, 
give bountifully ; lascivire, be playful; Vippire, have sore eyes ; presi- 
gire, foretell; sevire, be savage; siperbire, be haughty. 
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(3) From nouns with -u stems, the u being absorbed: 
gestire, exu/t (gestus, a gesture); singultire, hiccup, sob. 


(4) From nouns with -1 stems: 


audire, ear (auris, car; for the interchange of r and d cf. 
§ 160. 10); dementire, be out of one’s mind (mens); dentire, cut 
teeth (dens); effittire, pour out (fitis, water-vesse/, according to 
Varr.); Sridire, instruct (ridis, a foil? or riidis, rough); febrire, 
have a fever (febris); finire, put an end to (finis); grandire, sake 
great (grandis); hostire, Ait? (hostis?); inanire, empty (indnis); 
insignire, ark (insignis); irrétire, ensnare (réte); lénire, soften 
(lénis); médliri, exert oneself (méles); mollire, soften (mollis); mi- 
nire, fortify (monia, pl.); partire (usually partirl), part, share 
(pars); potire, pdtiri, se master of (pdtis); ravire, make oneself 
hoarse (raivis); sitire, thirst (sitis); sortiri, cast /ots (sors); stabi- 
lire, establish (stibilis); tussire, cough (tussis); vestire, clothe 
(vestis). 

(5) From nouns with consonant stems: 


custddire, keep (custos); expSdire, free one’s foot (pés); fulgiirire 
(also fulgiirare), /ighten (fulgur). 

(6) Of obscure origin: 

amicire, clothe; Apsrire, open (see perio, Book II. Chap. xxx.); 
dormire, sleep; farcire, stuff (comp. dpay-, ppdaccew); fastidire, 
loathe; férire, strike; fuleire, prop up; giitire, swallow (from the 
sound); haurire, draw; impétrire (comp. impetrare), obtain, esp. 
favourable omens; Ire, go; nitrire, nourish; ordiri, commence (comp. 
ord-6n-); drirl, arise (comp. dp-vupe); PAvire, strike (comp. male); 
polire, polish; rédimire, bind; silire, /eap (comp. a\-AeoOar); san- 
cire, sanction; sirire, hoe; sentire, fee/; sdpélire, bury; sdpire, put 


to sleep (comp. somnus); suffire, fiwmigate (cf. § 99);:vénire, come; 
vincire, dind. 


(7) Verbs expressive of sounds?: 


barrire (lest.), roar of elephant (barrus, elephant); biatire, 
babble; crdcire, croak (comp. xpdtew); fritinnire (Varr.), twitter ; 
gannire, yelp; garrire, chatter; gingrire (Fest.), scream like geese; 
glocire, c/uck; grunnire, grunt; hinnire, neigh; hirrire (Fest.), 
snarl; migire, Jow (comp. pvxacdar); muttire, mutter ; pipire (Col., 
also pipare, Varr., piplare or pipulare, Catull.), pip, chirp; rugire 
(Spart.), roar; tinnire, jingle; vagire, qwail. ; 


-iiti balbittire, stammer (balbo-); crcutire 
frigiitire (fringuttire), twitter, stutter. 


} Many others, with various stems, will be found in extracts from 
later writers in Reifferscheid’s Swefonius, pp. 247—2 54, 308—312. 


) be blind (ceeco-) ; 975 
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-tri Usually expressing desire; formed as if from the supine: 976 


cénatirire (Mart.), be eager for dinner (cenare); empti- 
rire (Varr.), wish to purchase (émére); ésirire, be hungry (édére); 
habiturire (?) desire to have (habére); mictiirire (mingére); mdritu- 
rire (quoted from Cic.), wish to die (mori); nuptirire (Mart.), 
desire to marry (niibére) ; partiirire, be in /abour (parére); pétiturire 
(Cic.), wish to be a candidate (pétére): proscripturire (Cic. ft. 
g. 10. § 6), be eager for a proscription (proscribere) ; Sullaturire 
(Cic. Att. 9. 10. § 6), play the part of Sulla. 


-iri ligurrire, Jick ; pririre, itch ; scalpiirire (Plaut. dul. 464. 
Wagn.), scratch (scalp-ére); scatirire, or scaturrire, 
bubble, gush forth (scatere). 


v. -s¢ _Inchoative verbs. The following are formed diréctly 
from noun stems. (For other verbs with inchoative 
suffix see §$ 634—638, 676—680.) 
arbér-esc-ére (Plin.), grow into a tree (arbés-); dite-sc-ere 
(Lucr., Hor.), grow rich (diti-); dulce-sc-ére (Cic., Plin.), grow 
sweet (dulci-); fermente-sc-ere, ferment (fermento-; cf. fermen- 
tare); flammescere (Lucr.), fame (flamma-); gemma-sc-ére, bud; 
gemm-esc-ere (? Plin.), become a jewel (gemma-); grande-sc-ére 
(Lucr.), grow big (grandi-); grave-sc-ére, grow heavy (gravi-); 
herbe-sc-ére (Cic., in part. pres. only), grow grassy (herba-); igné- 
sc-ére, burst into flame, kindle (igni-); intégrascére (‘Ver.), break out 
anew (integro-; comp. integrare, renew); jtvén-esc-ére, grow 
young (juvén-); ldpid-esc-ére (Plin.), turn to stone (lapid-); lasse- 
sce-ére (Plin.), decome aveary (lasso-) ; mite-se-ére, grow mild, mellow 
eh molle-se-ére, grow soft (molli-); obbriite-se-ere, grow 
rutish (orite-); pingve-sc-ére, grow fat (pingvi-); pliime-sc-ére 
(Plin.), become fledged (plima-; comp. plimatus); puera-sc-ére 
(Suet., repuérascére, Cic.), become a boy (puéro-, as if from a verb 
puerare); radic-esc-ére (Sen.), put forth roots (radic-) ; rare-sc-ére, 
grow thin (raro-); repulle-sc-ére (Col.), sprout forth (pullo-); rér- 
esc-ére (Ov.), dissolve with dew (rx6s-); rafe-sc-ére (Plin.), become 
red (riifo-); silve-sc-ére, become woody (silva-); spisse-sc-ére, become 
thick (spisso-); stérile-sc-ére (Plin.), become barren (stérili-); 
ténére-sc-ére (Cels., Plin.; ténérascere, Lucr.), grow tender (ténéro-); 
viv-esc-ére (Lucr.), grow /ively (vivo-); tive-sc-ere, grow moist 
(comp. ividus). 


-s8 (-ssl) e.g. arcesso, &c, See § 625. 


oO 
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CHAPTER XI. 


COMPOSITION. 


New words may be formed not merely by the addition of 979 


a derivative suffix, but by the junction of two or more separately 
intelligible. words into one. ‘This is called composition. ‘The dis- 
tinctive features of two words being compounded are the loss of their 
separate accents, and the possession of but one set of inflexions. 


Any two words in syntactical connexion may, if the meaning 
be suitable, be the base of a new compound word. So long as the 
two words each retain their own proper inflexion or use, however 
frequently they may be used together, they are not a proper com- 
pound; e.g. rem gerere, res gest, &c. 

Such habitual combinations are called spurious compounds, and 
are often marked by the fixing of a particular order for the words, 
though such order is not absolutely prescribed by general princi- 
ples; e.g. pater familias, jus jurandum, respublica, accepti latio, 
&c. (cf. § 1042). 


Compounds are distinguishable from a mere juxtaposition of 
the simple words of which they are or might appear to be com- 
posed, 

either (a) by the two words not being used together as simple 
words, e.g. édiirus, subsimilis, cisrhéninus, prodivus, qvinqvevir; 

or (4) by one or both not being used at all independently, 
e.g. dissimilis, vésanus; 

or (c) by one or both losing their proper inflexions or termi- 
nations, e.g. arcitenens, malevolus, tridens, caprificus ; : 

or (d) by a vowel being changed or omitted owing to the two. 
words being brought under one accent, e.g. Diespiter, duodecim; 


or (e) by the meaning of the compound being different or more 
than the meaning of the two words, e g. supercilium, the eyebrow ; 
but super cilium, above the eyelid; conclave, a chamber. ; 


The precise form which the compound word assumes is not 08: 


determined by the previous connexion, but mainly by the class 
(verb, adjective, substantive, &c.) to which it is to belong; and, 
subordinately to that, by the same causes (known or unknown). 
which occasion the selection of particular suffixes of declension or 
derivation. ‘To us the particular form thus appears to be frequently 
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a matter of caprice. There is, however, a tendency for the com- 
pound word to take a similar form to the second of the component 
words. 


The combination is always a combination of stems or roots 
(sometimes clipt); and the resulting compound, even where it exhi- 
bits similar inflexional or derivative suffixes to those of one of the 
simple words, may most truly be supposed not to have retained 
such suffixes but to have reproduced them; e.g. palmi-pes is a com- 
pound from the stems palma-, ped-, and has received the simple 
inflexions (i.e. nominative suffix) of the second class of nouns, just 
as the stem ped- itself has. Z 

But a verb or adjective, compounded with a preposition uséd ab- 
solutely (§ 984), retains the form of the simple stem: a verb com- 
pounded of two words in proper syntactical relation with each other 
takes an a stem. 


So far as the inflexional or derivative suffix is concerned, com- 


pound words have been already included in the lists in this and the 


previous book. Here they will be classified and enumerated (or 
selections made) according to the variety of the elements of which 
they are composed, and the nature of the connexion. 


i. SpuR1ous Compounps. The following are the combina- 
tions which, from the fixity of their use, appear most nearly to 
approach proper compounds. 

1. Verbs: (a) animum advertere (or animadvertere), to take 
notice ; fidei committere, to entrust; fideicommissa, trusts ; fidejibere, 
to bid a person do a thing on your guaranty; fidejussor, a (person 
as) security; pessum dare, to send to the bottom (comp. pessum ire, 
abire, premére); vénum ire, fo be sold, vénum dare, to sell (but 
vénire, vendére as compounds proper); usucapére, acquire by use. 

ilicet, off ! at once (ire licet); scilicet, Jet me tell you (scire licet) ; 
vidélicet, you may see=that is to say (videre licet), where the re has 
dropt off by its similarity to li, § 28, 

(4) The dissyllabic prepositions appear often to form with 
verbs only improper compounds; e.g. circum dare, to throw around, 
appears to be in meaning a proper compound in urbem circum-dare 
muro; an improper one in urbi circum dare murum, 

Similarly retroagere, retrogradi, &c.; bénéfacére, malédicére, 
satisfacére, palamfacere, palamfieri. 

Compare also inque pediri, jacere indu, inque gravescunt 
(Lucr.), and the use of per, § 986, p. 384. 
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2, Nouns: 983 
(a) Doubled adjective: 


altéritter, one of two; quisquis, whosoever; quétusquisque, 
how many. : 


(Comp. the adverbs: quamaquam, utut, although, however.) 


tertius decimus, quartus decimus, and other compound numerals. 
So lex quina vicenaria, /aw relating to age of taventy-five. 


(4) Adjective + substantive: jusjurandum, an oath (lit. a savear- 
ing one’s right); res geste, exploits; res publica, the common weal; 
ros marinus (ros maris Ov.) rosemary (sea-dew). 


(c) Genitive +substantive: accepti (expensi) latio, entering in 
book as received (expended); agricultura, farming; aqueeductus, a 
qwaier-course; argentifodine, silver mines; ludimagister, a school-- 
master; paterfamilias, materfamilias, filiusfamilias, kc. a father, 
&c. of a household; plébiscitum, a commons’ resolution; senatuscon- 
sultum, a senate’s decree. So jurisconsultus, one skilled in the law. 


(d) Genitive + adjective: e.g. verisimilis, /ikely (like the truth). 
(e) Oblique case and participle; e.g. dicto audiens, obedient. 


(f) ‘Two parallel substantives: e.g. ususfructus, the use and 
enjoyment. So perhaps pactum conventum, a bargain and covenant 
(or a covenanted bargain?). 


(g) Adverb + participle: e.g. gravedlens, strong-smelling ; svave- 
olens, sweet-smelling. 


Similarly peninsula, an almost-island (comp. duos prope Hanni- 
bales in Italia esse. L. 27. 44). 


3. Adverbs: e.g. sexpenumero. often in number; tantummodo, 


only (lit. so much in measure); hacténus (§ 509), thus far; quam- 
libet, quamvis, &c. 


itaqve, therefore; eténim, in fact, &c. have each but one accent 
(cf. $$ 297, 298): magnopere, greatly; prorsus (§ 512), utterly, &c. 
have been contracted: siqvidem, nisi, qvdsi ($ 524), &c. have had 
the first vowel modified. So nudius tertius (quartus, &c.), the day 
(tavo days) before yesterday, is a contracted sentence (nunc dies ter- 
tius est). Multimodis, mirimodis=multismodis, &c. Lucr. has also 
omnimodis. (Cf. Cic. Or. 45.) 


il. Compounps of prepositions used absolutely, or 984 
of inseparable particles, 

Such compounds are some verbs and some nouns. 

i, Verbs: 


(4) Common with prepositions; e.g. dissolvere, advenire, &c. 
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- (6) With inseparable particles: amb, dis, por, red (re), sed (se). 
e.g. ambire, dissolvére, porrigere, resolvére, sevocare, &c. 
[As the differences turn chiefly on the import of the prepositions 
and particles, instances ars reserved for the Appendix to Syntax.] ” 
(c) Rarely with negatives; viz. in, ne; ignoscere, not recognize, 
pardon; nequire, be unable; nescire, be ignorant; nolle, be unwilling. 
With gerundive: in-, ne-fandus, unspeakable. For participles see 
§ 986 


2. Nouns: containing either a verbal or nominal stem. 985 
(A) Containing a verbal stem, but not being ordinary derivatives 
from compound verbs: 
advéna, a stranger (advenire); acclinis, /eaning against (comp. 
kNivery); accdla, neighbour (cdlére). 
ambages, roundabout ways (ag-ére). 
anteambulo (post-Aug.), a forerunner (ambulare), 
convénz (pl.), assembled strollers (convénire); conviva, a guest 
(con, vivere). 
in ' not: inédia, fasting (éd-ére); innitbus, wumarried (nub-, 
niibére); inscius, insciens, zgnorant (scire). 
at; invidus, envious (vid-ére). 
indo in, on: incus, an anvil (ciidere); indigéna, a native (gén-, 


gignere); inddles, growth, temper (Ole-scere); industria, 
industry (struére). 


inter between: internuntius, a go-betaveen (nbvo-, vénire); in- 
terpolis, szoothed out, furbished up (polire); intertrimen- 
tum, waste in making (térére); perhaps also interpres, a 
broker, interpreter. 
nec (ne) ot: necdpinus, unexpected (opinari); nefastus, forbidden? ; 
nefrens, not biting (frendére); nescius, ignorant (scire). 
obex, a bolt (jacé-re). 
perfica (Lucr.), a finisher (facere); perfiiga, a deserter (figé-re). 
precéqvus, precox, carly, ripe, precocious (cdqvére); prefica, 
a woman mourner (prefacére, perform in front?); prescius, fore- 
knowing; preesul, cf. § 874. 
profigus, fying (profigére); préniiba (veiler beforehand?), brides- 
maid (nibére); prévidus, foresceing (vid-ere). 
rédivivus (? see § 763); refluus, fowing back (fluére); réfiga 
(Dig.), a runaway (réfigé-re). 
siibdles (sdbdles), growth, stock (6le-sc-tre). 
transfiga, a deserter (figé-re). 
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(8B) Containing a nominal stem: : 986 
ab Abavus, a (distant, i.e.) great grandfather; abnépos, Kc. 
ad adnépos, a great-great-great grandson; sO also at-avus(?) ; 
aduncus, dent forwards (unco-). 
amb on both sides; anceps, double-headed, doubtful (c&pit-). 
com together; with adjective stems, also completely: 


(1) From adjectives: cognatus, united by birth; com- 
par, well matched; compascuus, for common pasturage; complires 
(pl.), several together ; concavus, hollow ; condensus, very dense ; con- 
dignus, quite worthy. 


(2) From substantives: (a) adjectives: cognéminis, of Jike 
name; commanipularis, in the same company (manipiilo-); com- 
minis, having common functions, common; compos, having complete 
mastery (pdti-); concdlor, of the same colour; concors, of the same 
mind (cord-); confinis, having common borders; confragosus, broken ; 
consangvineus, of the same blood (sangvén-); consénus, sounding in 
unison; consors, having a common lot (sorti-); conterminus, having 
common bounds; cdpis, having complete resources; cOpia, plenty (6yi-), 


(4) Substantives: cohéres, a fellow heir (héréd-); colléga, a 
fellow by law; collégium, a body formed under same law; compes, 
a shackle for the feet (péd-); compluvium, a cistern to collect rain- 
water (pliivia-); condiscipiilus, a schoolmate; congerro, a companion 
in tricks (gerra-); conjux, one unstted m marriage (yoke fellow, 
Jiigo-); conservus. a fellow s/ave; consobrinus, related through sisters 
(sorér-); consdcer, a joint father in law; consponsor, a jot surety; 
contitbernalis, a companion, contubernium, companionship in a shop 
or Aut (tiberna); convallis, a close valley; ciria, cf. § 94. 2. 


So the adverbs: comminus, lit. hands together, at close quarters; 

éminus, hands off, i.e. at a distance. 

de As negative; débilis, weak (habilis) ; 
down, e.g. declivis, sloping downwards, but cf. § 990 
(clivo-); delumbis, stooping in the loins? weak (umbo-); 
deparcus (Nero ap. Suet.), excessively stingy; 
off, e.g. deunx, an ounce off an as, i.e. eleven-tavelfths 
(uncia-). 


dis in two, divided, or as negative: (a) from adjectives: 
difficilis, dificult; dimidius, salf (médio-); dispar, i//- 
matched; dissimilis, unlike. 


(4) From substantives: discolor, of wvarious colours 
(cdlér-); discors, discordant (cordi-); dissonus, out of 
tune (sdno-). 
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rf (a) With adjectives, exceedingly: édiirus, very hard; 
efférus, very wild; @lixus, sodden (laxo-). 

(4) With substantives, of; hence=without: effrénare, to un- 
bridle; effrénus, unbridled (freno-); €géli-dus,; with the chill off 
(gelu-, not compound of gelidus); elingvis, tongueless (lingva-); 
exanimis, /ife/ess (anima-); excors, senseless (cordi-); exhéres, dis- 
inherited (héréd-); exlex, /awless (lég-); exsangvis, bloodless (san- 
gvén-); exsomnis, s/eepless (somno-); exsors, without Jot (sorti-); 
exspes, Aopeless (spe-); exsucus (Quint.), juiceless (siico-). Com- 
pare its use with verbs in App. to Syntax. 
in un-=not: adjectives (and thence derived substantives): 

(a) from existing adjectives and participles: ignavus, inac- 
tive; ignarus, ignorant; igndbilis, unrenowned; Wépidus, disagree- 
able; iibéralis, ungentlemanly; WMicitus, unlawful; iMitératus, il/ite- 
rate; Wdtus, unwashed; immansvétus, untamed; immatirus, unripe; 
immédicabilis, incurable; immémor, unmindful; immémbrabilis, 
indescribable ; immémébratus, unmentioned; immensus, measureless ; im- 
mérens, undeserving; imméritus, undeserved; immiséricors, pitiless ; 
impéritus, unskilled, impéritia, unskilfulness ; impius, impious ; impos, 
powerless (poti-); inauditus, unheard; inceduus, uncut; incognitus, 
unknown; incdlimis, unhurt (comp. -cellére, strike); incrédibilis, 
incredible; indécdrus, unbecoming (décbr-); indéfessus, unavearied; 
indignus, unworthy; ineptus, without tact; infandus, (cf. 984 c); 
inhabilis, unmanageable; imhospitalis, inhospitable; inimicus, un- 
Sriendly; iniqvus, unlevel, unfair (2qvo-); insulsus, insipid (salso-); 
intempestivus, unscasonable; intestatus, that has made no will; in- 
vérécundus, unblushing; irritus, in vain (rato-); and many others. 

(6) From substantives: ignéminia, disgrace (gnémén-); im- 
bellis, unwarlike (bello-); imberbis, beardless (barba-); immunis, 
without charge (min-is-) ; implimis, featherless (pluma-); inadnimis, 
lifeless (anima-); inciria, want of care (cura-); indemnis (post- 
Aug.), without loss (damno-); inermis, wzarmed (armo-); iners, 
unskilled, sluggish (arti-); infamis, of i/l-report (fama-); informis, 
formless (forma-); infrénis, bridleless (fréno-); ingens, not of the 
class? huge (genti-); inglérius, without glory (gloria-); inhospitus, 
inhospitable (hospét-); injiria, wrongful conduct, injirius (rare), 
wrongful (jas-); innimérus, xumberless (niiméro-); inops, helpless 
(6pi-); insomnis, sleepless (somno-); invius, roadless (via-); and 
others. 


in on: insignis, with a stamp on, distinguished (sign-). 

né not: néfas, wickedness (fas); négdtium, business (otium); 
némo, zone (hémén-); nullus, ot any (ullo-). 

ob over: obligvus, aslant (bent over, cf. § 772); obscirus, 


shadowed over (comp. ox6-ros, oxid); obstipus, Lent over ; 
obuncus, curved over; occipitium (occiput, Pers.), the top 
or back head. Perhaps obscénus, inauspicious, foul; ob- 
longus, /ongish, belong to this class. 
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per thoroughly: with all kinds of adjectives: perabsurdus, 
peraccommodatus (per fore accommodatum tibi, C. Fam. 
3. 5. 3), péracer, perdcerbus, perdcutus, peradiilescens, peramplus, 
perangustus, perbénus, percontiimax (Ter.), perélégans, perexig- 
nus, perfacétus, perfacilis, pergratus, pergravis, perhénorificus, 
perhiimanus, periddneus, perinsignis, perjicundus, permagnus, per- 
mirus (per mihi mirum visum est, Cic.); permédestus, permultus, 
peropportunus, perparvus, perprépinquus, perpulcer (‘Ter.), perra- 
Tus, perstiidiosus, persubtilis, pertinax (ténax), perurbanus, pervé- 
tus, and many others. Similarly peropus (Ter.), very necessary. 


through: pervius, with a way through. 


pre (1) very: from adjectives, but few used before Augustan 

age: prealtus, precilidus (Tac.), preclarus, predensus 
(Plin.), preedives, preedulcis, prediirus, preférox, prefervidus, 
prefidens (Cic.), pregélidus, pregrandis, pregravis, prelongus, 
preproperus (Cic.), over Aasty; prerapidus (Sen:, Sil.), preténvis, 
pretrépidus, in a great flurry; prevalidus, and others, 

(2) before: (a) from adjectives: preecinus (Hor.), prematurely 
(or very?) gray; prematirus, ripe before the time; prenuntius, 
foretelling; prepilatus, tipped with a ball in front; prepostérus 
(Cic.), behind before, reversed; presagus, foretelling. 


(4) From substantives: preceps, eadlong (for preecipits); pre- — 
nomen, the commencing name (ndmén-); presepe, an enclosure 
(sepi-); presignis, distinguished (signo-); previus, on the way in 
Jront (via-). 
pro forwards; proivus, a great grandfather; proécérus, tall; 

proclivis, sloping forwards; précurvus, curved forwards ; 
profundus, pouring forth? deep; progéner, a grandson-in-law; pro- 
lixus, stretched out (laxo-); promulsis, a preliminary mead-drinking, 
the first course (mulso-); prémiituus, /ent in advance; prénépos, a 
great grandson; propalam (adv.), publicly, open in front? propatilus, 
open in front; prétélum, a team (lengthened web?); prdtervus, for= 
ward in manner, saucy; proténus or protinus (adv.), forthwith, 


re back: rébellis, insurgent (bello-); réclinis, leaning back; 

récurvus, curved back (curvo-); réduncus, hooked back 
(unco-); rémbéra, delay (mbra-); répandus, turned backwards 
(pando-); résimus, turned up (simo-); résénus, resounding (sdno-) ; 
résiipinus, /ying on one’s back (siipino). 


sub (a) slightly: from adjectives: subabsurdus, subagrestis, 

subalbidus (post-Aug.), siibimarus, subcandidus, sub- 
erispus, subcriidus, subdifficilis, subdulcis (Plin.), subdirus, sub- 
flavus (Suet.), subfuscus, subgrandis, subhorridus, subimpiidens, 
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subinanis, sublividus (Cels.), submélestus, submérésus, subniger, 
subnibilus, subobsciirus, subpallidus (Cels,), subpar, subrancidus, 
subraucus, subridicilus, subriber, subriibicundus (post-Aug.), sub- 
riifus, subrusticus, subritilus (Plin.), subsimilis (Cels.), subtristis, 
subturpiciilus, subturpis, and some others. 

(4) beneath: subcivus, hollow underneath; sublamina (Cato), 
an underplate. 

(¢) inferior: subcentiirio, an under-centurion; subcustos, an 
under-keeper; subpromus, an under-butler; subvides (old word), 
under-sureties. So Plautus coins Sub-Ballio from the name of 
a man, 


siiper above, exceedingly: superficies, the surface (facie-) ; super- 
vacineus, siipervacuus, superfluous. ; 


ve bad: vécors, foolish (cordi-); végrandis, small; vémens 
(véhémens), violent (menti-); vépallidus (Hor.), very 
pale; vésanus, not sane. 


iii, Compounds of words in regular syntactical re- 9% 
lation to each other. 


(A) Attribute+noun: (a) numeral+noun: 


bicessis, a faventy-as (bi-, decussi-, or viginti, assi-); bicdlor, of 
two colours; bicornis, with two horus (cornu-); bicorpor (rare), 
with tao bodies; bidens, with tavo teeth (denti-); biduus, for two 
days (die-); biennis, /asting for two years; hence biennium (anno-); 
biforis, with two doors (fori-); biformis, with two shapes (forma~) ; 
bifrons, with tao fronts (fronti-); bifurcus, with two forks (furca-); 
biga, a tawo-yoke chariot (jigo-); bigéner, from two stocks (génus-); 
bijiigis, yoked tavo together (jigo-); bilibris, weighing two pounds 
(libra-); bilingvis, with tao tongues (lingva-); bimaris, on favo 
Seas (mari-); bimestris, for two months (mens-); bimus, favo years 
old (hiem-); bipalmis, two spans in measure (palma-); bipédalis, 
two foot in measure (péd-); bipennis, a two-edged axe (penna-); 
bipes, with two feet; birémis, with two oars (rémo-); bisulcus, 
Sorked (suleo-); bivius, with two roads (via-); and others with bi-. 

centimanus, hundred-handed (manu-); centumviralis, of the hun- 
dred men (viro-); centuplex, hundred-fold; centiria, a company of 
a hundred (viro-? cf. § 94. 2); centussis, of a hundred asses (assi-), 

décempéda, a ten foot rod (péd-); decemscalmus (Cic.), ten-tholed 
(cxadpos); décennis, for ten years (anno-); décussis, (1) a cross, 
(2) a ten-as piece (assi-). 


- 
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ducenti (pl.), two hundred (centum); diicéni, dicenties, &c.; 
duplex, with two folds (comp. plicdre); dupondius, tao pound piece 
or sum (pondo-); duumvir, duovir, apparently formed forgetfully 
from some such expression as duumvirim collegium. 


nundine (pl.), the ninth day, i.e. market day (novem, die-). 


primevus, in early age (w#vo-); primigénius, of the first stock 
(génis-); primipilus, a captain of the first pike (pilo-). 


avadragénarius, consisting of forty (see § 942); avadragéni, forty 
each; qvadragésimus, fortieth; qvadrangilus, four-cornered (angilo-); 
avadrige (pl., also qvadriga sing.), a four-horse chariot (jigo-); 
avadrijigus (qvadrijugis), four-yoked; aqvadrimestris, four months 
(mens-); qvadrimus, qvadrimulus, four years old (hiém-); qvadrin- 
geni (pl.), four hundred each; qvadringenti, four hundred (centum, 
cf. § 794); avadritpédans, going on four feet (péd-); qvadriplex, 
fourfold (plic-, cf. qvadruplus, § 860); and others similar to the 
compounds with bi-. 

avincunx, five-tqelfths (uncia-); avincuplex, five-fold (plic-are) ; 
avinqvefolium, cinguefoil (folio-); qvinavennalis, Aappening every 
jive years (anno-); quinqvennis, five years old (anno-); avinavevir, 
one of five commissioners (cf. duumvir); and some others. 

qvétidianus, daily (qvoti, die). 


sembella, a half-pound (sémi, libella-, Varr. L.L. 5. 174); 
semjadapertus, Aa/f-opened; semiambustus, ha/fburnt; semjanimus 
(semjanimis), 4a/f-alive (anima-); semibarbarus, /alf-barbarous; 
semibos, half an ox; semicaper, half a goat; semicirculus (Cels.), 
a half-circle; semicoctus, half-cooked; semideus, a demigod; semjer- 
mus (semjermis), half-armed (armo-); sémifer, half-beast; semi- 
Germanus, /alf-German; semihians, half-open; semihdmo, half a 
man; semihora, a half-hour; semilixa, half-sutiler; semimas, half 
a male; seminec- (nonom.), Aalf-dead; seminiidus, half-naked; 
semipédalis, a half-foot in measure; semipes, a half-foot; semiplé- 
nus, half-full; semiritus, half-pulled down; semisénex, an oldish 
man; semisomnus, half-asleep; semjustus, half-burnt; semivir, half 
a man; semivivus, half-alive; semuncia, a half-ounce; sestertius, 
containing two and (the third) a half (semis tertius). 


septemgeminus, sevenfold; septentrio, the constellation of the 
seven stars? i.e. Great Bear (cf. § 852); septimontium, the group of 
seven hills (monti-); septuennis, seven years old (anno); septunx, 
seven-twelfths (uncia-). 


sescuncia, one and a half ounces ; sesqvihora, one hour and a half; 
sesqvilibra, a pound and a half; sesqvimensis, one month and a half; 
sesqvimodius, a peck and a half; sesqvioctavus, of a thing contain- 
ing a whole and an eighth; sesqvipedalis, a foot and a half in mea- 
sue; sesqvipes, a foot and a half; sesqviplaga (‘Tac.), a stroke and 
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a half; sesaviplex, once and a half (cf. plic-ire); sesqvitertius, 
containing four-thirds. 

Sedigitus, six-jingered, a proper name; sevir (sexvir), one of six 
commissioners; sexangulus, hexagonal; sexcenti, six hundred (cen- 
tum); sexcentoplagus (Plaut.), a six-hundred-stripe man; sextadeci- 
marius, of the sixteenth legion (sextadecima). 


teruncius, a three-ounce, i.e. 1 of an as (uncia-); tressis, a three- 
as (tri-, assi-); triceps, with three heads (caput-); tricuspis, with 
three points (cuspid-); tridens, with three teeth (denti-); trifaux, 
baving three throats (fauci-); trifilis (Mart.), with three threads 
(filo-); trigéminus, tergeminus, born three at a birth; trigemmis, 
with three buds (gemma-); trilingvis, triple-tongued (lingva-) ; trilix, 
triple-twilled (comp. lic-ium); trinoctium, a space of three nights 
(mocti-); triplex, threefold; tripidium, a thrice stamping (tri-, 
péd-?); triqvetrus, three-cornered (comp. qvat-tuor, qvadra); tri- 
umviri or tresviri (also triumvir, sing. Suet.), a board of three; and 
others similar to the compounds with bi-. 

unadnimus, of one mind (amimo-); unicaulis (Plin.), with one 
stalk (caulis-) ; inicdlor, se/f-coloured (cdl6r-); unimanus, one-handed 
(manu-); universus, a// together (in one row, versu-?). 


(4) Ordinary adjective+substantive: 


waqvilibris, of equal balance (libra-); x#avevus, contemporary 
(#vo-); Ahéndbarbus, Bronzebeard, name of family in Domitian 
clan; ahénipes, bronzefoot (péd-); eqvanimitas (Ter.), equanimity 
(animo-); zqvinoctium, a time when nights are equal to days (nocti-) ; 
Aliqvis, some (lit. an other one); angusticlavius (Suct.), with a nar- 
row border (clavo-). 


celéripes (Cic.), sqwift-footed; flexipes, with curling foot (flexo-) ; 
planipes, with flat foot (plano-); sdlidipes, solid-boofed (of horses) ; 
tardipes, s/ow-fcoted. 


falsiparens (Catull.), having a false father (falso-, parenti-) ; 
flexinimus, causing a bent soul, i.e. soul swaying (flexo-); grand- 
evus, of great age (grandi-, evo-); grandiscépius (Sen.), big-sremmed 
(grandi-, scapo-); laticlavius, with a broad border; lévisomnus 
(Lucr.), light-sleeping (1évi-, somno-); longevus, Jong-lived; magna- 
nimus, 4izh-souled (animo-); mediastinus, a mid-city dweller (médic-, 
agrv-); mediterraneus, midland (terra-); meridies, noon (medio-? 
or mero-? Cf. § 160, 10); miséricors, pitiful (misero-, cord-). 

multicavus, with many hollows (cavo-); multiformis, with many 
shapes (forma-); multiforus (Ovy.), many-holed (féro-); multigénus 
(with -o stem, Lucr.); multigéner (? no nom. is found of this con- 
sonant stem: Plaut.), of many sorts (géniis-); multijugus, many- 
teamed (juigo-); multimddus, in many ways (médo-); multiplex, 
manifold (plic-are). ; 
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nasturtium (ncse-racked), cress (naso-, torto-, cf. 110. 2); 
plénilinium, the time of full moon (plena-, lina-); privilégium, az 
individual law, i.e. a law against an individual (priva-, lég-); 
soliferreum (Liv.), a javelin all of iron (solo-, ferro-); sollers, 
skilful (s6No-, arti-); versicdlor, with changed colour (cdl6r-); ver- 
sipellis, with changed skin (pelli-); viviradix, a quickset (xadic-). 


(c) Substantive + substantive: 989 
The first substantive is used as attributive: 


eripes, bronze-footed (es-). So also Alipes (ala-), angvipes 
(angvi-), cornipes (cornu-), palmipes (palma-), sénipes, with clatter- 
ing foot (s6no-). 

angvimanus, svake-handed; auricdmus, golden-haired. 


caprificus, goat-fig; capricornus, goat-horned; ignicolor, frre- 
coloured; juglans, a walnut (Fove's acorn? Jov-, glandi-, Varr. 
L.L, 5. 102); manupretium, cost of handiwork; ripicapra, a rock- 
goat, i.e. a chamois; tauriformis, sul/-shaped. Perhaps here belongs 
regifugium, § 992. 

Diespiter, Father Day (pater); Juppiter, Father Jove (Jou-, 
pater). 


B. Preposition+substantive: 90 


amanuensis (Suet.), a secretary (a manu); abnormis, irregular 
(ab norma); abérigines, the primitive inhabitants (ab origine); ab- 
sénus, out of tune (ab sono); abstémius, temperate (abs temo? =te- 
méto? or for abstemétius?); absurdus, out of tune (cf. § 816. 1. c); 
Gvius, out of the road (a via). 


acclivis, uphill (ad clivum), or sloping upwards, § 986; accisare, 
to call to account (ad causam); adsqvare, to bring to a level (ad 
wqvum); aggregare, attach (ad gregem); adminiculum, a prop a 
m&num); adumbrare, to sketch in outline (ad umbram, draw by the 
shadow); adverbium, a word qualifying a verb (ad verbum); affi- 
nis, a relation by marriage, lit. a neighbour (ad fines); agnomen, an 
addition to the name (ad nomen); apprime (adv.), up to the first 
(ad primos). 


ambarvales (Fest.), of going round the fields; amburbialis (Fest.), 
of going round the city; amségétes (Fest.), round the crops? 


antélicinus, before daybreak (ante lucem); anteméridianus, be- 
fore noon (ante meridiem); antépilani (pl.), in front of the pikes 


Src pila); antesignani (pl.), iz front of the standards (ante 
signa). 
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circumféraneus, rownd the forum (circum forum); cis-Alpinus, on 
this (Roman) side the Alps (cis Alpes); cis-Rhénanus, ov this side the 
Rhine (cis Rhénum); commidus, with full measure (com médo); 
conclave, a lock-up room (com clave). 


declivis, down from the slope (de clivo, or sloping down, § 986); 
décdlor, discoloured (de cdlére); dédécdr, unseemly, dédécus, disgrace 
(de décdre); dédécorus, disgraceful (de décdre); défldrescére, to Jose 
flower (de flére) ; deformare, to put out of shape, deformis (de form4) ; 
dégénér, degenerate (de génére); délirare, to rave (de lira, i.e. to 
stray from the furrow); demens, out of one’s senses (de mente); de- 
normare, to put out of shape (de norma); dévius, off the road, retired 
(de vid). But some of these may belong to § 985. 

duodeviginti, two from taventy, i.e. eighteen; undeviginti, nineteen 
(uno-); &c. See Appendix D. 

grégius, selected (ex grége); €liminare, fo turn out of decors 
(e limine); exsecrari, to banish from sacred rites (or perhaps only 
strengthened for sacrare); extempdralis, on the moment (ex tem- 
pore); exterminare, to banish (ex terminis); extorris, banished (ex 
terra); extricire, to free from perplexities (ex tricis); extraordina- 
rius, out of the usual order (extra ordinem). But some of these may 
belong to § 985. 


illiqueare, to exsnare (in laqueum, but perhaps belongs to § 984); 
illustris, im the light, clear (in lice, cf. § 904); imalpinus, dwelling 
among the Alps (in Alpibus); inaures (pl.), eardrops (in aure); in 
flammare, set on fire (in flammam); informare, to put into shape (in 
formam); ingliivies, the crop or maw (in gilda); ingurgitare, to 
plunge (in gurgitem); insdlare (Col.), to place in the sun (sol-); in- 
somnium (Plin.), a vision in sleep. 

Interamna, a city in Umbria between rivers (inter amnes); 
intercdlumnium, space between columns (inter columnas) ; intercus 
(adj.), between skin and flesh (inter cutem); interlinium, time 
between visible moons, i.e. the time of new moon (inter lunas); 
intermenstruus, betaveen tao months, i.e. time of new moon (inter 
menses, cf. § 762. 1. 5.); interregnum, time betaveen tao reigns 
(inter regna); interrex, commander betaween two kings (inter réges) : 
intervallum (space between palisades), an interval (valla or vallos?). 


obnoxius, liable for a wrong, exposed (ob noxam); obvius, 7 the 
way (ob viam); opportiinus, before the port, convenient (ob portum) ; 
opprobrare, zo upbraid for shameful act (ob probrum); obsecrare, to 
beseech (ob sacra). 


perduellis, a public foe (per duellum, in a state of war?); péré- 
grinus, 2 foreigner (from peregre, abroad, per agros); perennis, all 
through the year (per annum); perfidus, breaking through faith, 
i.e. treacherous (per fidem); perjiirus, oath-breaking (per jis); per- 
marinus, of passing through the sea (per mare); pernoctare, to spend 
the night, pernox, through the night (per noctem), 
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poméridianus, in the afternoon (post meridiem); pémérium, tte 
space behind the walls (post murum); postliminium, a return home 
(vost limen); poscenia (pl.), parts behind the scenes (post scenam). 


precordia (pl.), the diaphragm in front of the heart (pre corde). 
proconsul, a deputy-consul (pro consule). So also propretor, 
proquestor. 


profanus, in front of the temple, i.e. unconsecrated (pro fano); 
profanare, to dedicate (see also § 958); profestus, not-feast (before a 
feast?); promercalis (post-Aug.), marketable (pro merce); prospérus, 
successful (pro spe Or spes-, according to hopes, § 341). 


séciirus, careless, secure (se ciira); sédiilus, without craft? hence 
trustworthy, diligent (se d6lo?); ségrex (no nom.), apart (sé grége). 

subbasilicanus, a /ounger under the halls (sub basilici); sub- 
dialis (Plin.), 72 the open air (sub die-); subddlus, cunning (sub 
ddlo); sublimis (for subliminis), up to the lintel (sub limen, 
Ritschl.); subliicanus, towards morning (sub lucem); sublustris, in 
Jaint light (sub licem, towards dawn?); subsellium, a stool under 
a chair? (sub sella); subsignanus, serving under the standards (sub 
signis); subsdlanus, under or towards? the sun, i.e. east (sub sole 
or solem); subterraneus, wxderground (sub terra); suburbanus, vear 
the city (sub urbem). 


suppeditare, to supply (put under feet, sub pedes, Corss.); subri- 
mare, to put to the breast (sub riim&); suffdcare, to strangle (lit. 
under-throat) (fauci-). 

siipercilium, eyebrow (super cilium, eyelid). 

trans-Alpinus, beyond the Alps (trans Alpes); similarly trans- 
Danuvianus, transmarinus, transmontanus, trans-Padainus, trans- 
Rhénanus. 


C. Nouns collateral to one another: 


duodecim, ¢welve (duo+decem); octodecim, eighteen (octo +); 
quindecim, /ifteen (quinque+); sedecim, sixteen (sex+); undecim, 
’ eleven (uno-+ ). 
suovetaurilia (pl.), a sacrifice of a sheep, pig, and bull (su- + ovi- 
+tauro-). 


D. Object+verb: 


age fimigare (to make smoke, hence) to fumigate (fumo-) ; liti- 
gare, to go to Jaw; litigium, a /awsuit (liti-); navigare, 
to voyage, navigium, a voyage, a ship (navi-); rémex, 
a rower, rémigare, to row (rémo-). Some or all of these 
may not improbably belong to § 997. 


931 
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ambila- fiinambiilus, a rope dancer (fini-), 

caed- fratricida, a brother-slayer (fratr-); hémicida (for homi- 
nicida), a man-slayer, homicidium, manslaughter (nd- 

m6n-); parricida, parricidium, murderer, murder, of one’s like (par-) ; 

lapicidine (for lapidicidine), stone quarries (lapid-); tyrannicida, 

a tyrant-killer, tyrannicidium (tyranno-). 

ce&la- nomenclator, a name-caller (ndmén-). 


capi- auceps, a birdcatcher, hence also aucupium, aucupare, &c, 

(Avi-); miiniceps, a burgher (mini-); muscipulum, mus- 
cipula (f.), a mousetrap (misi-); particeps, a sharer (parti-); prin- 
ceps, a chief (primo-). So also terticeps, qvarticeps, &c. (Varr.). 
Deinceps is indeclinable. 


cdl- Eaquiculi, plain dwellers? (cf. L. r. 32); agricdla, a farmer 

(agro-) ; agricolatio (Col. for the more usual agricultura), 
farming; ammuicola, a dweller on the river (amni-); Appenninicdla 
(Verg.), a dweller on the Appennines (Avpennino-); czlicola, a 
dweller in heaven (cxlo-); plébicola, a people-courter (plébi-); Pop- 
licola (publicola, C. Rep. 2. 31), a people-courter (populo-); riricola, 
a countryman (ris-). 


crémaé-  turicremus, incense-burning (tis-). 
erépa- pilicrépus, a ball-rattler (pila-). 
da- sacerdos, a priest (=sacra dans’). 


dic- (§ 629): causidicus, a pleader (causa-); falsidicus, false 

speaking (falso-); fatidicus, prophetic (fato-) ; jidex, a law 
declarer, jadicare, judicium (jus-); juridicus, administering justice 
(jus-); svavidicus, speaking sweet things (svavi-); véridicus, truth- 
speaking (vero-); vindicare, claim by challenge? (=vim dicére). 
faci- edificare, to build a house, edificium, a house-building, 

i.e. a house (#di-); auctificus (Lucr.), growth-causing 
auctu-); délénificus (Plaut. &c.), cajoling (délénire); furtificus 
CPteut) theft-committing (furto-); gratificari (cf. § 12. 6. 4), to be 
obliging (grato-); héndrificus, complimentary (honos-); horrificus, 
shudder-causing (horre-) ; 1anificus (Tib., Mart.), woolmaking (1ana-) ; 
luctificus, woeful (luctu-); magnificus, magnificent (magno-); melli- 
ficare, to make honey (mell-); minificus, present-making (mini-); 
mirificus, doing strange things (miro-); nidificare, to make nests 
(nido-); dpifex, workman (dp-us-); pacificus, peace-making (paci-); 
pontifex, bridge-maker (ponti-); sacrificlum, a sacrifice (sacro-); 
saxificus, petrifying (saxo-); significare, make signs, show (signo-); 
tabificus, wasting (tabi-); terrificus, terrifying (terre-); vélificart, 
make sail, voyage (vélo-); vénéficus (for vénénificus), poison-making 
(vénéno-); versifacare, to make verses (versu-); vulnificus, wound- 
ing (vuln-iis-); and others. 


fér- erifer, bronze-bearing (xs-) ; estifer, heat-bringing (estu-) ; 
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Aavilifer (Czs.), eagle-bearing (Savila-); astrifer, star-bearing 
(astro-); bacifer, berry-bearing (bacea-); bipennifer (Ov.), carry- 
ing a tqwo-headed axe (bipenni-); cadicifer (Ov., for caduceifer), 
carrying a herald’s staff (ceaduceo-); cxlifer, heaven-bearing (celo-) ; 
fatifer, death-bringing (fato-); flabellifera (Plaut.), a fan-bearer 
(flabello-); horrifer, shudder-bringing (horre-) ; imbrifer, rain-bring- 
ing (imbri-); Sdorifer, scent-bearing (6d6s-); sensifer (Lucr.), 
causing sensation (sensu-); vénéuifer (Ov.), poison-bearing (vénéno-) ; 
vociférari, to shout (voci-); and many others. 


fla- ciniflo (Hor.), an ash-blower? in some toilet operation? 
(cinis-). 
fodi- argentifédina, a silver-mine (argento-); aurifédina, a 


gold-mine (auro-). 


frig- calcifraga, a chalk-crushing herb (calci-); fedifragus 
(for feederifragus), /eague-breaking (fedus-); fluctifragus 
(Lucr.), wave-breaking (fluctu-); naufragus, shipwrecked 
(navi-); saxifragus, stone-crushing (saxo-). 
dentifrangibulum, ftooth-cracker; nucifrangibula (pl.), 
nut-crackers (see § 861). 


frauda- sociofraudus (Plaut.), »ate-cheating (sécio-). 
frica- dentifricium, tooth-powder (denti-). 


fugi- hérifiga (m., Catull.), Jordjfying (hero-); licifiigus, 
shunning light (iici-). 


gér- Aliger, winged (ala-); armiger, arm-avearing (armo-); 

augur, bird-manager? soothsayer (avi-); auriger, go/d- 
wearing (auro-); barbiger (Lucr.), beard-wearing (barba-); belli- 
ger, warring Soyenen claviger, c/ub-qearing (clavo-); famigér-ator 
(Plaut.), a tale-bearer, famigératio, tale-bearmg (fama-); laniger, 
wool-wearing (lana-); morigérus, complaisant (mos-); sandaligér- 
tile (pl., Plaut.), s/ipper-carriers (sandalo-); sétiger, hairy (séta-) , 
eet Joaming (spima-); sqvamiger, scaly (squama-); and 
others. 


lég- fqvilex, qwater-collector? hence conduit-master (aqva-) ; 
dentilégus (Plaut.), picking up teeth (denti-); fldrilégus 
(Ov.), fower-cutting (flés-); friigilégus (Ov.), fruit-picking (frig-) ; 
sacrilégus, stealer of sacred things (sacro-); sortilégus, /ot-picker, 
hence soothsayer (sorti-); spicilegium (Varr.), gleaning (spica-). 


loqv- grandiléqvus, talking big (grandi-); largiloqvus, magni- 
loqvus, mendaciléqvus, stultiloqvus, suaviloqvus, vani- 
loavus; pauciléavium, /ittle-speaking. 


lustra- armilustrium, purification of arms (arma-) ; tubilustrium, 
purification of trumpets (tuba-). 


mulca. ranrimnions on7temilber (canra-\. 
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- para- 


spéci- 


stati- 


stern- 


siig- 


téné- 
téré- 
tue- 


versa- 
vora- 


dpiparus, 4elp-providing (6pi-). 


frugipaérus (Lucr.), fruit-producing (friig-); puerpéra, 
puerperium, child-bearing (puéro-). 


libripens, balance-hanger, i.e. a scalesman (libra-); sti- 
pendium (for stipipendium), pay (stip-). 


agripeta (Cic.), Jand-seeker (agro-); heredipeta (Petr.), 
inheritance-seeker (heredio-). 
solipuga, sole-pricker? a venomous snake (sdlo-). 


pinnirapus, a feather-snatcher (pinna-). (In Plautus 
bastirapus, body-snatcher, is probably a hasty compound 
for ex busto rapére, or bustum is taken as a burnt body.) 


usurpare, break a user, hence assert aright to, make use 
of, &c, (usum rumpere. So Key, Phil. Soc. Trans. 1855, 


p- 96). 

vitisitor, vine-planier (viti-). 
dentiscalpium, toothpick (denti-). 
feenisex, hay-cutter (feno-). 


pédiséqvus, foot-following, i.e. an attendant (péd-). 


erisénus, 4bronze-sounding (#8-); horrisénus, shudder- 
sounding (horr-, stem of horr-e-re, horr-or); luctisonus 
(Ov.), doleful (luctu-). 


auspex, bird-viewer (avi-); extispex, entrail-viewer 
(exto-); haruspex, gut-viewer? (comp. hilla for hirula). 


justitium, suspension of law courts (jis-); solstitium, 
sun-staying, i.e. time when the sun is stayed (s61-). 


lectisternium, couch-covering (lecto-); sellisternium, 
chair-covering (sella-), two religious ceremonies. 


sangvisiga, a bloodsucker, leech (sangvén-). 


arcitenens, bow-holding (arcu-). 


ferritérus, ferritérium (Plaut.), iron-rubber, &c. 


edituus, a sacristan (edi-). First used in Varro’s time 
for older editumus (Varr. R.R. x. 2. 1). Lucr, (6.1275) 
has edituentes. 


tergiversari, turn one’s back, shuffle (tergo-). 
carnivorus, flesh-eating (caron-). 
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E. Oblique predicate+verb: 993 

eqvipérare, to make equal (equo-); amplificadre, to enlarge 
(amplo-); ludificdre, to make game of (ludo-); mitificare, to make 
mild (miti-); pirificare, purify (piro-). 

So perhaps mitigare (mitem agere?); lévigare, make smooth 
(1évi-); purgare, cleanse (puro-). 


Here may be put the half-compounds (§ 300) with facere or 994 
fieri. (The quantity of the e is here marked only when proof 
exists, and in that case the author’s name is added. Ritschl. Opuse. 

II. 618 sqq. lays down the rule that in the Scenic poets the e is long 
in verbs with long penult, short in verbs with short penult.) 


allice-; Are-; c&lé-, concale-, percdlé- (Plaut., Lucr. &c. also 
cal-, excal-); cande-, excande-; condéce-; dome- (Petr.); expergé- 
(Plaut., Lucr.); ferve-, confervé- (Lucr.), deferve-, inferve-, per- 
ferve-, sufferve-; frige-, perfrigé- (Plaut.); 1abé-(Ter., Ov.), conlabé- 
(Lucr.); liqvé- (Verg., Ov.), liqvé- (Lucr., Catull., Ov.), colliqve-, 
inliqve-; madé- (Plaut., Verg., &c.), permadé- (Plaut.) ; comméné- 
(Plaut.); obsdle-; 51-; paté-(Plaut., Verg., Ov., &c.), paté- Ser 
pavé- (Ov., Sen.), perpavé- (Plaut.); pingve- (Plin.); piitré- (Ov.), 
pitré- (Plaut., Lucr., for which Ritschl piité-); quate- (Auct. Ep. 
ad Brut.); raré- (Lucr.); ribé- (Ov.); stiipé- (Verg., Ov., &c.), 
obstiipé- (Ter., but see edd.); assue-, consue-, desue-, mansue-; 
contabé- (Plaut.); tépé- (Catull., Verg., Hor.), tépé- (Catull.); 
perterre-; timé- (Lucr.), pertimé- (Pacuv.); torre- (Col.); trémé- 
(Prop., Verg., Ov., &c.); timé- (Prop., Ov.); vacé- (Lucr.), 
vacue- (Cic., Nep.). 

Compare also deterrificus, horrificus, terrificus, § 992. 


cinéfactus (Lucr.) isa bold compound from cinis- (which would 
give cinérifactum), as if there were a verb cinére, to de ashy. Similar 
non-existent verbs are presumed in dome-, rare-, vace-, vacue- (above). 
In allice-, condoce-, dome-, experge-, commone-, quate-, perterre-, 
torre-, a neuter signification or passive infinitive appears to be pre- 
sumed, Either these verbs are formed on a false analogy, or they 
may be compared with such phrases as ‘‘es lisst sich begreifen,” 
‘¢je me suis senti entrainer.” 

The incompleteness of the composition is seen in the separation 
of the parts in ferve bene facit (Cato), perferve ita fit, consul quo- 
que faciunt, excande me fecerunt (all in Varr. R. R.), and facit are, 
rareqve facit (Lucr.); perhaps in facit putre (Varr. R. R. x. 41. 2). 


For fabrefactus see § 997. 


Here also may be put the compounds qvivis, Qvantusvis; qvili- oos 
bet, qvantuslibet, what you please, as great as you please. The 
pronoun retains its inflexions, but is treated syntactically, as if it 
were expressing an absolute name or quality, and were not really 
an object (to vis or a verb dependent on vis) or oblique predicate. 


en 
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F. Subject+verb: 


alienigena (aliénigénus, Val. F1.), born of foreigners (alieno gen- 
itus); angvigena, snake-born; celigena (f.), heaven-born; caprigenus, 
of goat stock; terrigena, earth-born; vitigenus, vine-produced (viti-). 
See also § 826. 

(Perhaps these should be referred to A, § 988.) 


biicina, az ox-horn trumpet (bos canit; but cf. 997, can-); gal- 
licinium, time of cockcrowing (gallus canit); gelicidium (Cat., Varr., 
Col.), Aoarfrost (gelu cadit); poplifugium, people's flight (pdpulus 
fugit); régifugium, king's flight (rex fugit); régificus, royal (rex 
facit); stillicidium, a dripping (stilla cadit). 


G. Oblique case, or adjective used adverbially, +verb. 
‘The construction presumed is often very loose. 
ag- jurgare, to dispute, scold, jurgium, altercation, scolding 
(jure ago). 
capi- manceps, a purchaser; mancipium, a chattel (manu capio); 
nunciipare, to declare (nomine capio?). 
can- cornicen, hornblower (cornu cano); fidicen, fidicina, a 


player on the strings (fidibus cano); liticen, a trumpeter 
(lituo cano); oscen, a singing bird (Gre, stem 6s-, cano); 
tibicen, tibicina, 2 flute player (tibia cano); titbicen, a 
trumpeter (tib& cano). 


da- mandare, commit to a person's charge (in manum dare?). 
Compare crédere, trust; ven-dére, se// (venum dare). 

dic- malédicus, scurrilous (male dico). 

faci- artifex, a handicraftsman aes facio); bénéficus, kind 
(bene facio); carnifex, a butcher (carne facio; comp. 


vitiila facio, Verg.); maléficus, unkind (male facio). Here 
belongs fabrefacere, to make in workmanlike fashion; 
comp. also infabre factus, 

fid- used passively: bifidus, cleft in two (bis findor); multi- 
fidus, with many clefts (multum findor); quadrifidus, 
four-cleft; trifidus, three-cleft. 

benignus, qwe/l-born, liberal; malignus, z//-born, stingy 

(bene, male, genitus); comp. § 826. 


flu- largifluus, copious; septemfluus, seven-streamed. 

gén- primigenus (Lucr.), primigenius (Varr.), first-born, pri- 
mitive (primus gignor). 

pari- primipara, bearing for the first time (primum pario). 


potes- bellipétens, powerful in war (bello possum) ; omnipétens, 
all-powerful, multipdtens, very powerful (omnia, multum 
possum); pennipétens (Lucr.), winged (pennis potens), 
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sond- armisonus (Verg.), arm-resounding (armo-); fluctiséuus 
(Sil.), wave-resounding (fluctu-); fluentisénus (Catul!.), 
flood-resourding (fluento-); raucisénus (Catull.), boarse- 
sounding (rauco-); undisonus, wave-sounding (undis ). 


sulcd- bisulcus, cloven-footed (i.e. cleft in two by a furrow). 


vaga- montivagus, wandering on the mountains (monte vagor); 
némorivagus (Catull.), «wandering in thickets (in nemori- 
bus vagor) ; noctivagus, wandering by night (noctu vagor) ; 
sdlivagus, wandering alone (solus vagor). 


vol- béndvolus, well-wishing; malévolus, i/l-wishing (bene, 
male, volo). 
vola- altivélus, jying on high (alte volo); vélivélus, sail-flying 


(vélis volat). 


So Adverb (or oblique case) + Participle: 98 


alticinctus, girt-high; manifestus, hand-struck? (cf. § 704); sacro- 
sanctus, consecrated (perhaps this belongs to spurious compounds) , 
sollicitus, anxious, lit. all-excited (sollo-, ciére, cf. § 759). 


bipartitus, tripartitus, qvadripartitus, divided into tavo, three, 
four (bis, tris=ter, avadri=qvatvor, § 184). 


CHAPTER XII. 


INTERJECTIONS, 


_ INTERJECTIONS may be divided into two classes: (1) imita- 999 
tions of sounds, (2) abbreviated sentences or mutilated words, 


1. Imitations of sounds. (The probable Greek and English 
modes of representing the same or similar sounds will be added. ) 


a or ah 
or ha 


6j& (heia) in encouragement. Comp. efa, Engl. hey. 
vah in surprise or indignation, Comp, da. 


in warning or sorrow. Comp. 4, Engl. ah! Germ. ach. 
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° various. Comp. &, &, Engl. ob! 
id a shout in excitement. Comp. iov or iod, Engl. yoho! 


éhd or oho a cry of distress. Comp. Engl. Ho! In Terence some- 
times with dum appended. 


pro orproh in surprise or indignation; especially in phrases, pro Di 
immortales, &c. Perhaps this is not imitative of a natu- 
ral sound, but is a word. 

euoe for evoi: a cry in Bacchic rites. 

au in fear and warning. 


fuorphui expression of disgust. Plaut. Most. 39, Pseud. 1294. 
Comp. ded (?), Engl. fe! faw! foh! Germ. pfui. 


phy in impatience at unnecessary explanation. Ter. 4d. 412. 
Probably same as last. Comp, Engl. pooh. 

hui various. Perhaps a whistle, which is written in Engl. 
whew. 


rss in wonder and delight: a quivering of the lips. Perhaps 

pape! imitative of Greek BaBai, wore, ramai. Comp. Herm. 
on Soph. Phiioct. 746. 

hahahe Laughing. Comp. 4, 4, Engl. Haha. 

ve in grief and anger. Represents a wail. Comp. ovai, in 
Alexandrine and later writers, perhaps imitation of the 
Latin; Germ. wes, Engl. woe. Compare also vah and 
the verb vagire. 

ohé in annoyance, especially when a person is sated; probably 
between a groan and a grunt. Comp. Engl. ugh. 

heiorei in grief. It represents a sigh. Comp. é gore @ or én, 
and perhaps aiai, Engl. seigh. 

‘ing ied ! the sound of clearing the throat? Comp. Engl. hem, 
em orem) 7tem. In Plautus em is often found in MSS. for en. 
st to command silence. The corresponding sound in 
English, Aist, is used to attract attention; and sh, hush to 

command silence. 


cide ead tend is in surprise, vexation, fear, &c.: smacking of the 
ca Md tongue against the teeth. Comp. drrarai, drra- 
ratat, orororot, Engl. tut tut. 


heus a noise to attract attention: a combined whistle and hiss, 
~ Comp. Engl. whisht! and perhaps Germ. 4eisa (= Engl. 
PuzSza). 


pombax apparently from BopBaé: expression of wonder. 
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euax a cry of joy. Comp. eda, evagev, and perhaps Germ. 
juchhe. 


taxtax the sound of blows. Comp. Engl. thavack. 


2, Abbreviated sentences or mutilated words. The following 
are probably such: 


(a) Latin: 
en in Plaut. usually em, /o! 


ecce Jo here! ‘The ce is perhaps the demonstrative particle, 
cf. § 374. In the comic poets it is frequently combined 
with the accusative (as if it were equivalent to see) of 
the pronouns is and ille; eccum, eccam, eccos, eccas, 
ecca; eccillum, eccillam, eccillut; once also eccistam. 


eccere used similarly to English there! 


mehercules, mehercule, me-) Por ake 
hercle, hercules, hercle i abbreviations of me Hercules juvet. 


medius fidius for me deus Fidius juvet, so e/p me the God of Faith. 
ecastor perhaps for en Castor. 

pol for Pollux. 

edepol said by Roman grammarians to be for per edem Pollucis, 


sodes prythee. Said by Cicero (Or. 45) to be for si audes (cf. 
Wagner ad Pl. dul. 46). 


(4) Borrowed from the Greek: 


age come! for &ye. It is sometimes followed by dum. 
Apige off! for amaye. 
euge for edye. 


eugipa originally for etye wait? 
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APPENDIX A. 


_ i. THE following Extracts are made in order to give a fuller 
exposition of some points of Phonetics, and to furnish physiological 
explanations of some of the phenomena stated in Book 1. 


The books chiefly quoted from are, as I believe, the best on 
the subject, viz.: A. Melville Bell’s Principles of Speech, London, 
new edt. 1863. Visible Speech, London, 1867. A. J. Ellis on Early 
English Pronunciation, Part I. 1869; Part 11. 1869. ‘These books 
contain much more that is illustrative but not so easily quotable. 
The Visible Speech contains Bell’s latest views, which in some points 
are different from those given in the Principles. 


The notation of the sounds has been in some cases modified, 
to make the account intelligible to readers who are not familiar 
with Bell’s or Ellis’ notation, (In the Principles, Bell uses ‘ articula- 
tions’ for ‘consonants.’ I have substituted the latter term as 
better known.) I have also occasionally made omissions and trans- 
positions for the sake of brevity and clearness, but have not cared 
to remove all repetition, 


On Nasals, (Comp. § 6.) 


ii. ‘The letters m, n, ng have the same oral positicns as b, d, g 
‘but the inner end of the nasal passages is uncovered by the soft 
‘palate, and while the breath is shut in by the mouth, it escapes 
‘freely through the nostrils. 


‘Though the nasals gain but little percussive audibility by the 
‘cessation of contact, yet they cannot, any more than the perfectly 
‘ obstructive consonants, be considered finished until the oral organs 
‘are separated. There is breath within the mouth pressing against 
‘the conjoined organs, and slightly distending the pharynx, as well 
‘as a free current in the nostrils: and though the voice may be 
‘perfectly finished by merely closing the glottis, the consonant 
‘would be imperfect, if the breath within the mouth were not 
‘allowed to escape. ‘There is thus a slight, but very slight, effect of 
‘percussion heard on the organic separation as in come, sun, tongue, 
‘&c.; and when a vowel follows the articulation, this slight pha- 

26 
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‘ryngal expression gives a sharpness and closeness of connexion 
‘to the combination, which would be wanting, if the voice were 
‘ stopped in the glottis before the organic disjunction. 


‘In finishing these nasal elements, the soft palate must not be 
‘allowed to cover the nares before the articulating organs are sepa- 
‘rated; for a momentary closure will convert m, n, ng into 
‘p, d, g. A tendency to compress the breath in this way is especi- 
‘ally felt in finishing ng, in the formation of which the tongue and 
‘soft palate are already in contact, and so in the position for g, 
‘to which ng is consequently more easily convertible than the other 
‘nasals are to their corresponding shut letters. 


‘The English nasals are all voiced consonants. 


iii. ‘The French has a series of seminasal sounds represented 
‘by an, en, in, on, un and by various other literal combinations, 
‘In forming these the soft palate is depressed sufficiently to open 
‘the nasal passages but not so much as, by contact with the tongue, 
‘to obstruct the passage into the mouth. Thus having an oral 
‘as well as a nasal passage they are capable of being affected by 
‘changes in the position of the mouth, ‘There are four recognized 
‘varieties of them. ‘The English ng on the contrary, has always 
‘a uniform sound, it is incapable of any change of vowel quality.’ 
M. Bell, Principles, pp. 49, 50, 39- 


iv. It may here be noted that n and 1 are in several languages 
palatalised. ‘Thus Ital. gl, Spanish 1, Portug. th, all are equal, 
or nearly so, to ly: French and Ital. gn, Span. nn (old) now %, 
Portug. nh are all equal or nearly equal to ny. (Ellis, p. 199. 
Brticke, p. 70.) 


On held or sustained Consonants. 


v. ‘The nasal elements and also the letter 1, are often called 
‘semivowels because they are perfectly sonorous and capable of 
‘separate and prolonged enunciation like vowels. These semi- 
‘vowels may each separately form a syllable; 1 and n often do so 
‘in English as in castle, fasten, &c,; and m has a similar syllabic 
‘effect in rhythm, chasm, prism, &c. In the pronunciation of such 
‘words care must be taken that no vowel sound is heard between 
‘the m and the preceding consonant. 


‘The letters of this class are often called Jiguids because they 
‘ flow into other articulations, and seem to be absorbed by them. 
‘This peculiar quality might perhaps be better understood, were 
‘ we to call it transparency; they shew through them the nature of 
‘proximate consonants, When the liquids occur before voiceless 
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‘consonants, they are so short as scarcely to add any appreciable 
‘quantity to the syllable; qwilt, bent, brink, lamp, &c. have thus but 
‘very little more duration than ait, bet; brick, lap, &c. When these 
‘letters however come before voiced consonants, they form the 
‘longest syllables in the language, as in willed, bend, tongues, lambs, 
‘ film, helm which have as long quantity as any syllables containing 
‘the saree vowels can have. The liquids have the same quantity as 
‘ other varied consonants before vowels. They are however longer 
‘when final.’ M. Bell, Principles, pp. 167, 8. 


On the length of Consonants, 


vi. ‘Among the consonants there are various degrees of 
‘quantity. The vocal articulations are essentially longer than the 
‘non-vocal, but in each class there are varieties. 


‘Thus: The breath obstructives p, t, k are the shortest. 

‘ The breath continuous elements f, th, s, sh are the next longer. 

‘ The shut voice consonants b, d, g are the next in length. 

‘ The close continuous voice consonants v, th, z, zh (i.e. French 
‘j) are longer stil. 

‘The open continuous voice consonants or liquids 1, m, n, ng 
‘are the longest simple consonants, 

‘wh, w, y andrare not included because these consonants do not 
‘occur after vowels, but only as initials in English; and all initial 
_ ‘jetters, whether voice or breath, are alike in quantity.’ M. Bell, 

Principles, p. 86. 


On sharp and flat Consonants. (Comp. § 2.) 


vii. Briicke’s view is as follows, as stated by v. Raumer: 


‘ The difference between the soft and hard consonants consists 
‘in this, that the voice sounds with the former and not with the 
‘latter. When we speak aloud, the voice must actually sound in 
‘ pronouncing the soft consonants: in whispering, the sound of the 
‘ vocal chords falls away altogether, but the place of this is supplied 
‘in the case of the soft consonants by a rustling in the larynx.’ Cf. 
Briicke, p. 55. See von Raumer’s criticism (Gesam. Schriften. p. 
450 Sq.). 

Mr Bell’s account is as follows: ‘ When the glottis is contracted 
‘to a narrow chink the breath in passing sets the edges of the 
‘ orifice, i.e. the vocal ligaments, in vibration, and creates sonorous 
‘voice. When the glottis is open, and the superglottal passage is 
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‘contracted, the breath creates in the latter the non-sonorous rust- 
‘ling or friction, which is called ‘‘ whisper.” ‘The organic effect 
‘of the open glottis will be understood by whispering a voiced con- 
‘sonant, such as v. ‘The result is clearly different from the sound 
‘of the non-vocal consonant of corresponding oral formation, f. 
‘ For the former, the fricativeness of the breath is audible from the 
‘throat, through the oral configuration; for the latter, the breath 
‘ friction is audible only from the lip.’ Visible Speech, p. 46. 


In Lower Germany usually, as in England always, the soft 
(flat) consonants are accompanied (in speaking aloud) with the 
sound of the voice. But in far the greater part of Germany, 
i.e. over almost the whole of South and Mid-Germany, the regular 
pronunciation of the soft consonants is, according to von Raumer, 
unattended by the faintest sound of the voice. Again, ‘many per- 
‘sons accompany some soft consonants with the sound of the voice, 
‘and pronounce others without; e.g. some give the sound of the 
‘voice to w, but not to s; others to w and s, but not to soft 
“mutes; others again, and this is frequent, to the nasals, but not to 
‘other consonants.’ Von Raumer mentions, that a highly educated 
man of his acquaintance, who never voiced the soft consonants, 
yet found it inconceivable how people could confuse together such 
different sounds as the soft and hard consonants. (p. 454.) See 
also Max Miller, Lectures, 11. pp. 118, 131. 


On the imperfect vocality of Consonants. 


viii, ‘All consonants being merely transitional sounds in ordi- 
‘nary utterance, the voice is not equally sustained from the beginning 
‘to the end of the vocalized articulation. In pronouncing the word 
‘leave for instance the vocality of the v is clearly heard only at the 
‘junction of that element with the syllabic sound, the vowel; and 
‘the initially voiced v sinks imperceptibly into its voiceless corre- 
‘spondent f—as if the word were written /eavf. ‘This effect does 
‘not require to be written, as it is inherent in the implied transi- 
‘tional character of the consonant. 


‘When a voiced consonant comes before a non-vocal element, 
‘the murmur of the vocal letter is heard only at the instant of its 
‘junction with the preceding vowel, and immediately lost in the 
‘transition to the next element, as in the words art, purse, else, felt, 
‘ lance, cant, lamp, ink, &c. 


‘ Foreigners in pronouncing English words generally fail to give 
‘the requisite abruptness to these ‘‘ liquids” before voiceless conso- 
‘nants, 
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‘The preceding observations shew that the absolute quantity 
‘of voice in a vocal consonant depends on the nature of the follow- 
‘ing element. Five degrees of absolute quantity in the sound of / 
‘will be recognised in the following combinations; arranged from 
‘shortest to longest: felt, health, fell’'d, realm, fell” M, Bell, 
Visible Speech, p. 67. 


ix. In French such words as stable, schisme are not pro- 
nounced as in English with the final voiced consonant held or pro- 
longed, but either with the faintest vowel murmur following, thus 
making 1, m initial and consequently shortening the sound, or with 
an entire remission of the vocal murmur, i.e. with 1, m whispered. 
See Ellis, p. 52. 


x. The same imperfect vocality is noticeable particularly in a 
comparison of Icelandic with English s, 


‘§ is always (in Icelandic) intentionally s and never z, but z is 
* sometimes generated, although it is not recognized. ‘Thus 5 final 
‘after 1, n, and perhaps in other cases, generates an intermediate z. 
‘For example if we compare eins, sins with English stains, scenes 
“we should see that the difference of the terminations arises from the 
“s in Icelandic being intentional and predominant, but the z gene- 
‘rated and therefore lightly touched, while in English the z is inten- 
‘tional and predominant, and although the s is often prolonged and 
‘in the church singing of charity children not unfrequently pain- 
‘fully hissed, it is yet merely generated by a careless relaxation of 
‘the voice, and its very existence is unknown to many speakers. 
‘I found also that there was an unacknowledged tendency to pro- 
‘nounce s final after long vowels in the same way.’ Ellis, p. 547. 


This is only in accordance with English (and Icelandic) habits 
of modifying the second consonant to suit the preceding sound. 
Latin took the opposite course and expelled n when preceding s, or 
s when preceding m or n, clearly because s was sharp and m or n 


flat (see §§ 191, 2. 193). 


On diphthongs. (Comp. § 20.) 


xi. ‘The common definition of a diphthong ‘‘a complexion or 
‘ coupling of vowels when the two letters send forth a joint sound, 
‘so as in one syllable both sounds be heard” (Ben Jonson), is quite 
‘defective if not absolutely erroneous. Between a coupling of 
‘sounds and a diphthongal sound the interval is as wide as between 
‘a mechanical mixture and a chemical combination. The two 
‘marks of sound which connote a diphthong are neither of them 
‘sounded, they do but indicate the two limits, from one of which to 
‘the other the voice passes continuously in uttering the diphthong; 
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‘it is the filling up of the interval so symbolised which constitutes 
‘the diphthongal sound and accordingly it is not every two vowel 
‘symbols which can be conjoined to represent a diphthong, but only 
‘such two as admit of a continuous uninterrupted passage of the 
‘breath from one limit to the other. A diphthong is a sound of an 
‘essentially different nature from a vowel or any combination of 
‘yowels. However rapidly two vowels are made to succeed each 
‘other they will remain two vowels still and never blend into a 
‘diphthong. ‘The nearest analogue to the diphthong is the slur in 
‘vocal music. In general (I do not say always), a diphthong cannot 
‘be reversed as such; i.e. in the act of reversal it becomes a vowel 
‘syllable.’ J. J. Sylvester, Laws of verse (Lond, 1870), p. 50. 


A similar definition of a diphthong is found in Briicke, p. 27. See 
also M. Bell, Visible Speech, p. 78. Ellis, p. 51. Comp. Rumpelt, 
Deutsche Gram., p. 33- 


xii. ‘The general rule for the stress upon the elements of diph- 
‘thongs, is that it falls upon the first, but this rule is occasionally 
‘violated. ‘Thus in many combinations with initial i, u the stress 
‘falls on the second element, in which case, according to some 
‘writers, the first element falls into y, w, which, however, others 
‘deny. In iu, ui the stress is properly on the first element, But 
‘in Italian chiaro, ghiaccio the i is touched quite lightly, and is almost 
‘evanescent, so that it would generally be thought enough to denote 
‘the chi, ghi as palatalised k, g.’_ Ellis, p. 418. 


‘There are three principal vowels a, i, u, whence are formed six 
‘principal diphthongs, each consisting of two vowels connected by a 
‘ gliding sound arising from the continuance of the voice-sound while 
‘the organs of speech pass from the positions due to one vowel 
‘to that due to the other. It is this glide which gives the diphthongal 
‘character. ‘The first element or vowel is usually brief, but it 
‘generally receives the accent, and it may be long. The second 
‘element is generally long and occasionally accented. ‘These six 
‘diphthongs are ai, au, ui, iu, ia, ua. The two first, ai, au, degene- 
‘rate into the intermediate vowels e, o in various shades, as may be 
‘satisfactorily proved historically. ‘The two next, ui, iu, generate 
‘the peculiar middle vowels French eu, u; and the two last 
“cause the evolution of the consonants y, w. Of these the diph- 
‘thongs ui, iu are the most unstable, The pure sound of the 
‘first occurs in the French oui as now pronounced; it is however 
‘used as a dissyllable by Moliere* and must therefore have been pro- 
‘nounced as the present French ouz. The pure sound of the second, 
‘iu, is common in Italian as iz. In both ui, iu, the stress may be 


1 Diez’s Ltymological Dictionary, sub voce. The older oi/ was dis- 
syllabic, from foe tllud. (Ellis.) 
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‘laid on either element, and in both the attempt may be made to fuse 
' “the diphthong into a single sound. When the stress falls on the 
‘second element, an Englishman (but not a Welshman) says we, 
‘you. ‘When the organs of speech endeavour to produce a single 
‘sound, it differs from either, and results in French eu, u in various 
“shades,” Ellis, Philolog, Soc. Trans. 1867. Suppl. p. 58. 


On English r. 


xiii. The English pronunciation of r is so peculiar, and its effect 
on vowels so great that an English student studying vowel sounds 
is liable to fall into many mistakes if he does not bear it constantly 
in mind. ‘The following passages will explain the matter, The 
vowels will be denoted by the numbers in the list on p. 9. 


‘Ris produced when the breath is directed over the upturned tip 
‘of the tongue so as to cause some degree of lingual vibration. In 
‘order to effect this, the breath must be obstructed at all other 
‘ points, that the force of the stream may be concentrated on the 
‘tip; and the tongue must be held loosely to enable it to vibrate 
‘readily. ‘The vibration may be produced in every degree from the 
‘soft tremor of the English r, which merely vibrates the edge of the 
“tongue, to the harsh rolling of the Spanish rr, which shakes the 
‘whole organ. The trilled or strongly vibrated r is never used in 
© English. 

‘ Between vowels as in merit the r is strongest, but it has only a 
‘momentary tremor; for consonants between vowels are always 
‘short in English. 

‘ry initial has the consonantal vibration, but only of the edge of 
‘the tongue. 

‘Final r is the 3rd vowel. When the tongue is raised just 
‘enough to mould the passing stream of air, but not yield to it, we 
‘have the condition for the finalr. The aperture for the emission 
‘of the voice is so free that the vowel quality of the sound is 
‘scarcely, if at all, affected. When the succeeding word however 
‘begins with a vowel, the final r has generally the effect of medial 
‘r, to avoid hiatus, as in her own, or else, &c.’ M. Bell, Principles, 
p- 189. 

xiv. ‘The open vowel quality of the English r draws all pre- 
‘ceding closer vowels to a greater degree of openness than they have 
‘before consonants. ‘This is particularly noticeable in the 16th and 
‘8th vowels, which are regularly changed into the rsth and 7th 
‘before r (3rd vowel). But the 18th and roth—the closest vowels— 
‘equally illustrate the tendency. Very few English speakers pro- 
‘nounce ee (18th), and oo (roth), distinctly before r, at least in 
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“conversational utterance. Such words as beard, hereafter, earwig, 
‘merely, &c.: cure, your, poor, &c., are frequently pronounced 
‘17 to 3, and 8 to 3, instead of 18 to 3, and ro to 3.’ M. Bell, 
p- 146. 


xv. ‘The long form of the 15th vowel, identical with the French 
‘éin méme, béte, Kc.’ (14th vowel acc. to Ellis) ‘is the sound which 
‘is substituted for the 16th vowel, before r (3rd vowel) in English. 
‘It is heard in no other position in the language. An ear unac- 
‘customed to analyze vocal sounds may possibly at first fail to 
* recognize the same vowel formation in the words e// and ere. Let 
‘the reader pronounce the first word of each of the following 
‘ pairs, omitting the vowel sound of the r, and joining the consonantal 
‘effect of r to the preceding vowel, and his pronunciation should 
‘correspond to the second words; or conversely, let him pronounce 
‘the second word in each pair, with the interposition of the vowel- 
‘sound of r between the consonantal r and the preceding vowel, 
‘and his utterances should give the first words: fairy, ferry; chary, 
‘cherry; dairy, Derry; vary, very; mary, merry; airing, erring. 

‘But it is not every ear that will be at once competent for this 
‘experiment.’ M. Bell, pp. 126—128. 


xvi. In such words as four, our we have triphthongs, viz. 3 to 
18 to 3, and 3 to 10 to 3. 


The difference between this vocal sound of r when separate and 
when part of a diphthong (or triphthong) is heard by comparing 
lyre, liar; ne'er, greyer; drawer (a thing), drawer (a person); 
more, mower; your, ewer, , 


xvii. Mr Ellis’ account (abridged) is as follows: 


‘In English at the present day r has at least two sounds, the 
‘first when preceding a vowel, is a scarcely perceptible trill with the 
‘tip of the tongue, which in Scotland and with some English 
* speakers, as always in Italy, becomes a clear and strong trill. The 
‘second English r is always final or precedes a consonant. It is a 
‘vocal murmur, differing very slightly from the uin dut (3rd vowel). 
‘This second r (marked x) may diphthongise with any preceding 
“vowel. After the 2nd, 6th and sth vowels a in hard, dwarf, 
‘born) the effect is rather to lengthen the preceding vowel, than to 
‘produce a distinct diphthong. ‘Thus farther, lord scarcely differ 
‘from father, laud: that is, the diphthongs 2 to a, 5 to z are heard 
‘almost as the long vowels 2 and 6. That a distinction is made by 
“many, by more perhaps than are aware of it, is certain, but it is 
‘also certain that in the mouths of by far the greater number of 
‘speakers in the south of England the absorption of the z is as 
‘complete as the absorption of the lin talk, walk, psalm, where it 
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‘has also left its mark on the preceding vowel. The diphthongs 
“15 to x, 3 to ras in serf, surf, are very difficult. to separate from 
‘each other, and from a long 3rd vowel. But the slight raising of 
‘the point of the tongue will distinguish the diphthongs from the 
‘vowel in the mouth of a careful speaker, that is, one who trains 
‘his organs to do so. No doubt the great majority of speakers do 
‘not make any difference.’ Ellis, p. 196. 


‘The combination of the.vocal r with the trilled r after a long 
‘vowel is very peculiar in English; compare dear, deary, mare, 
‘ Mary, more, glory, poor, poorer, with the French dire, dirai, mere, 
* Mairie, Maure, aurai, tour, Touraine. 


‘ The Scotch do not use the vocal r at all, but only the strongly 
‘trilled r. 


‘In Italy this strongly trilled r is constant; in France and a 
‘great part of Germany a trill of the uvula is pronounced in lieu of 
‘it. This French r (r grasseyé ou provencal) is not unlike the Arabic 
‘grb and the Northumberland 4urr. The last is often confused by 
‘southerners with g, Harriet sounding to them like Hagiet.’ Ellis, 


p- 198. 


Connexion of u, w, Vv, b, au, &c. (Comp. §§ go, 118. 2.) 


xvili. ‘ When the breath passes between the anterior edges of 
‘the lips in close approximation, the effect of the breathing resem- 
‘bles the sound of f. ‘The Spanish b is articulated in this way, but 
‘with vocalized breath, its sound consequently resembling v. When 
‘the aperture of the lips is slightly enlarged by the separation of 
‘their anterior edges, and the breath passes between the zmner edges 
‘of the lips, the effect is that of the English wh, w; the former 
‘ being the voiceless, the latter the vocal form of the same articula- 
‘tion. The lips must be in sufficiently close approximation to pre- 
‘sent a degree of resistance to the breath, or the w will lack that 
‘faint percussive quality which alone distinguishes it from the 
‘vowel 00 (roth vowel).’ M. Bell, p. 52. 


‘The sound of v consonant in ancient Latin is a matter of 
‘dispute: it was probably w or bh (i.e. labial v), and more proba- 
‘bly the latter than the former, because we can hardly imagine w 
‘generating v except through bh, but the passage from bh to v is 
‘so easy and slight, that the two parts of Germany which are dis- 
‘tinguished by the two different sounds at this day profess to pro- 
‘nounce their w in the same way. Bhis a kind of bat sound readily 
‘ falling into w or v, but the real w has a very moderate domain in 
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‘ Europe. The bh is thoroughly established in High Germany and 
‘in Spain, where the old joke of ; 


_ ‘felices populi quibus wvivere est bibere 


‘points at once to the antiquity of the sound in that country in 
‘which it is still used for both b and v, and to the probable pronun- 
‘ciation of v in Latin as bh at that time. The example of xavvéas 
‘being heard as cav’ n’eas=cave ne eas would be solved by the 
‘identity (kabhne’as) in both languages at that time.’ [But comp. 
§ 94.] ‘At the time when the Anglo-Saxons being Christianized 
‘adopted the Christian Roman alphabet, the Roman v consonant 
“was certainly [the denti-labial] v, a sound which the Anglo-Saxons 
‘did not then distinguish from f. 


‘ An accurate conception of the three sounds w, bh, v is neces- 
‘sary for the proper understanding of many linguistic relations. 
‘For w the lips are rounded nearly as for u, and the back of the 
‘tongue is raised, but the outer edges of the lips are brought more 
‘together than for u, and the sound of w, when continued, is there- 
‘fore a buzz, a mixture of voice and whisper, and not a pure 
‘vowel sound. When the buzz is strong, the tremor of the lips is 
‘very perceptible, and a little more force produces the labial trill 
‘prh. If the voice is removed, we have wh, and the back of the 
‘tongue being raised as before mentioned, the slightest effort suffices 
‘to raise it higher and produce kwh. This gives the relation between 
‘the gutturals and labials which plays such an important part in 
‘comparative philology. On the other hand for bh the tongue is 
‘not raised, the sound is a pure labial, less like u, but easily deduced 
‘from w by lowering the tongue and slightly flattening the lips. It 
‘is to those used to it an extremely easy and pleasant consonant, pro- 
‘ duced with the least possible effort. By dropping the voice it pro- 
‘duces ph, which is not now used in Europe but was probably a 
‘value of &. For w, bh there must be no contact with the teeth. 
‘ Directly the lower lip touches the upper teeth, an impediment is 
‘raised to the passage of the air through the mouth, and the breath 
‘escaping out on both sides, produces a rushing, rubbing, rustling 
‘sound, distinctive of the ‘‘ divided” consonants, and known as v, 
‘which on dropping the voice, becomes f. But all degrees of con- 
‘tact between the lower lip and the teeth are possible, producing 
‘varieties of f, v, from sounds which can scarcely be distinguished 
‘from ph, bh, up to extremely harsh hisses and buzzes. Generally 
‘then w isa consonant framed from u by closing the lips too closely 
‘to allow of a pure resonance for the vowel sound; bh is a b with 
‘the lips just slightly opened, or a v without touching the teeth, 
‘that is, a pure labial; vis a denti-labial. The w is further dis- 
‘tinguished from bh, v by having the tongue raised. It is possible 
‘of course to raise the tongue when sounding v; the result is vh, 


Quotations from M. Bell, A. J. Ellis, &c. 4It 
‘a very peculiar and disagreeable sound. But if the tongue is raised 
‘when sounding bh, no ear would distinguish the result from w., 
‘The following words may shew these differences, Fr. owi, oui; 
‘Engl. we, Germ. wie, Fr. vie; usual Scotch guben, English 
‘avhen, Aberdeenshire fen; usual German schreiben, faulty German 
‘ schreiwen; German pferd, now pfert, once probably ppsert, and in 
‘some Bavarian dialects p’hert.’ Ellis, pp. 514, 515. 


Roman Preference of vo to vu. (Comp. § 93.) 


xix. The reason of the Romans retaining this vowel o after v 
instead of allowing it to pass into u (§ 213) was the danger of thus 
losing either the consonant sound v (=Ww) or the vowel u. 


‘The roth vowel (i.e. u=o0) has an articulative (i.e, conso- 
‘nantal) effect, when the modifying organs are further approximated 
‘during the continuance of the sound. By a slight appulse of the 
‘lips, the vowel oo becomes the articulation w. ‘Thus if the lips 
‘be momentarily compressed between the finger and thumb while 
‘sounding oo, the voice will be modified into woo, woo, woo, &c.’ 
M. Bell, p. x5x. 


‘When w is before oo the combination is rather difficult 
‘from the little seccpe the organs have for the articulative action; the 
‘w is in consequence often omitted by careless speakers, woo/ being 
‘pronounced oo/; woman, ooman; &c.’ M. Bell, p. 171. 


On Labialisation. (Comp. § 93. 3.) 


xx. The Latin v when following q or g is not really a separate 
letter but a modification of q org. Thus Mr Ellis speaking of English 
says: ‘kw or Labialised k, the lips being opened simultaneously 
‘with the release of the k contact and not after it, is an ancient 
‘element of our own and probably of many other languages. In 
‘ Anglosaxon it is written ew, in Latin qu, which is the form 
‘adopted in English. Gu bears the same relation to g as qu to k, 
‘ but as the form of the g remained unchanged little attention was 
‘paid to it. It does not exist as part of the Saxon element of 
‘our language. Initially it is generally used superfluously for g. 
‘ Occasionally it has the sound gw, as in Janguage, itself a modern 
‘form, anguish, distinguish. Usage however varies, some saying 
‘ Jang-gwage, ang-gwish and others Jang-wage, lang-wish. The 
‘Italian quale, guanto are apparently Aqwuale, gwuanto...As we have 
‘ky, gy (in the antiquated pronunciation of card, sky, guide=kyard, 
‘ skyi, gyide) and kw, gw, so also to our unacknowledged palatal 
‘ modification of t, d, viz. ty, dy (e.g. in mature, verdure, often pro- 
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‘nounced as na-tyoor, ver-dyoor) correspond an equally unacknow- 
‘ledged labial modification of t, d, viz. tw, dw, e.g. between, twain, 
‘ twelve, twist, twirl; davindle, dwell, dwarf. Many of those who 
‘have thought on phonetics have been more perplexed to decide 
‘whether w is here really a vowel or a consonant, than in the corre- 
‘sponding words, qwean, wain, wist, well, war. ‘The difficulty is 
‘resolved by observing that the opening of the lips is really sismul- 
‘ taneous with the release of the t, d contact.’ Ellis, pp. 206, 208, 
209, slightly compressed. 


xxi, In French this labial modification is common after most 
consonants, e.g. p (pois), b (bois), m (mois); f (fois); Vv (voix), 
k (quoi), & (goitre); t (toi), a (doit); n (noix), 1 (Joi), r (roz), 8 (sot). 
Ellis, pp. 4—9. 


xxii, In Latin it occurs only after k (or q), g, and s, e.g. 
svavis, svadeo (So in English sqveet, persuade). 


Compare however tvos, fvit, &c. § 92. After initial 1 and r it 
does not occur. In salvus, servus it was probably separately pro- 
nounced and hence the first syllable was long, whereas aqva has the 
first syllable short. A preceding g was expelled sometimes e.g. 
nivis for nigvis, brevis for bregvis, fruor for frugvor, &c. (§ 129. 2. 
639). In other words the v was dropped (§ 640). 


The Roman grammarians had similar perplexities to those 
mentioned in the passage quoted above. See Schneider, La?. Gr. 
1. p. 329 Sq. 


On k, c, qa. (Comp. § 57.) 


xxiii. The names of the three consonants k, ¢, qd, viz. ka, ce, qu, 
all representing the sharp guttural explosive, were pronounced with 
a different vowel. Compare this fact with the following. ‘K is 
‘formed by the silent contact and audible separation of the back 
‘of the tongue and the posterior part of the palate. The precise 
‘points of contact vary between the different vowels, Before the 
‘close lingual vowel ee (18th vowel) the position of the tongue is 
‘much further forward than before ah (2nd vowel) or aw (6th 
‘vowel). ‘The tongue cow/d articulate k from one uniform position 
‘before all the vowels, but there is a natural tendency to accom- 
‘modate facility of utterance by these little changes which would 
‘ require an effort to avoid.’ M. Bell, p. 217. 


The Germans have similar modifications of the continuous con- 
sonant. Ch in ach is guttural, in ich is palatal, in auch is labial 
(Ellis, p. 206). 
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Close affinity of iand j (=y). (Comp. § 138. 144. 2.) 


xxiv. ‘ The tongue in forming y is almost in the position for the 
‘vowel ee; just as in forming w the lips modify the voice almost to 
‘the quality of the vowel oo. ‘The formative apertures are simply 
‘more close, so that y and w are articulated forms of the close 
‘ vowel sounds ee and 00. 


: ‘¥ before ee (18th vowel) presents an articulative difficulty. 

‘ Many persons, especially in Scotland, entirely omit the y in that 
‘situation: thus we hear of an old man bending under the weight 
‘ of ears instead of years.’ M, Bell, p. 216. 


On Palatalisation (§ rIo. 4). 


xxv. ‘In pronouncing j (=Engl. y) the middle of the tongue is 
‘arched up against the palate; while for k the back and for t the 
‘tip of the tongue only come in contact with the palate. When 
‘then kj or tj come together rapidly, the first change is to produce 
‘a palatal modification of k and t. For there is an attempt to 
‘pronounce k and j simultaneously. Hence the back of the tongue 
‘still remaining in contact with the palate, the middle of the 
‘tongue is also raised, so that both back and middle lie against the 
‘palate. This is rather a constrained position, and consequently the 
‘back of the tongue readily drops. ‘The result is the exact posi- 
‘tion for the palatal modification of t, which originating in an 
‘attempt to sound t and j simultaneously brought the tip and 
‘middle of the tongue to the palate, and this being almost an im- 
‘possible position dropped the tip. The two consonants k and t, 
‘as palatally modified, are therefore ready to interchange. The 
‘passage from this modification of t to tsh (=Eng. ch) is very 
‘short and swift. But the organs of different speakers have differ- 
‘ent tendencies, and in some s or sh are more readily evolved than 
‘tsh from t palatally modified. It must be remembered that 
‘when the sound is thus spoken of as changing, it is not meant 
‘that it changes in the mouth of a single man from perfect k to 
‘perfect tsh. Quite the contrary. It probably required many 
‘generations to complete the change, and the transitional forms 
‘were probably in use by intermediate generations.’ Ellis, pp. 204, 
205. 


On the change of t to s (§ 151. 2). 


xxvi. The slight change requisite to convert t into s is seen in 
the following description of their formation. 


‘In forming t the edge of the whole tongue is laid against the 
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‘ front and sides of the mouth so as perfectly to obstruct the breath. 
‘ While the tongue is in this position, there must be a continued 
‘pressure of breath against it, and wherever an aperture is made 
‘by the removal of any part of the obstructing edge, the confined 
‘breath will be emitted with a degree of explosiveness more or less 
“strong in proportion to the degree of its previous compression be- 
‘hind the tongue, and also in proportion to the abruptness with 
‘which the aperture is made.’ M. Bell, p. 199. 


xxvii. ‘The peculiar mechanism requisite to produce the clear 
‘hissing sound heard in the letter s, is a single and very contracted 
‘aperture for the emission of the breath over the centre of the fore- 
‘part (not the tip) of the tongue, when without much elevation 
‘from the bed of the lower jaw, it is closely approximated to the 
‘upper gum, The tongue is otherwise in contact with the teeth 
‘and gum so as to obstruct the breath at all parts but the point, 
‘which is sufficiently squared to prevent its touching the front 
‘teeth. ‘The slightest projection of the tip brings it against the 
‘teeth, and by partially intercepting the breath at that point modi- 
‘fies the sound into that of th: and the least retraction of the 
‘tongue from the precise point of the true formation causes the 
‘middle of the tongue to ascend towards the arch of the palate, 
‘and modifies the current of breath into that of sh.’ M. Bell, 
p. 181. 


On the change of s to r. (Compare § 183.) 


xxviii. _‘ The articulative position of s giving sibilation to voca- 
‘lized breath, produces z, which differs in no wise from the oral 
‘action of s. 


‘r as pronounced in England, differs from z merely in the nar- 
‘rowing and retraction of the point of the tongue. In Scotland, in 
‘Spain, and on the Continent generally, r receives a stronger vibra- 
‘tion of the whole forepart of the tongue.’ M. Bell, pp. 53, 54. 


On the pronunciation of r generally, see above § xiii. 


Omission of t before 1 and n. (Comp. § 192. 1. 4.) 


xxix. The following passage shews that the pronunciation of t 
is peculiar before 1 and n. 


‘The correct articulative action of t is the removal of the whole 
‘tongue from the palate, allowing the breath to escape by a single 
‘frontal aperture. Such must always be the mechanism of + initial 
‘or final: but when the liquids 1 or n follow t in the same word, a 
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‘lateral explosion before 1, and a nasal emission before n are the 
‘regular and necessary modes of finishing ¢ in such cases. ‘Thus in 
‘fitly and fitness, &c.: batch, nettle, little, &c., batien, bitten, button, 
‘&c., the point of the tongue is kept in contact with the front of 
‘the palate in forming the tl; and the whole tongue is retained in 
‘its obstructive position during the utterance of the tn.’ M. Bell, 
Pp. 200. 


The interchange of 1 and r. (Comp. § 176. 7.) 


xxx. ‘rand 1 are very liable te be confounded where they occur 
‘in proximate syllables, ‘The vocal aperture for the former is over the 
‘point of the tongue, and for the latter over the sides of the back 
‘part of the tongue; and there is a difficulty in passing quickly 
‘from one to the other of these positions.’ M. Bell, p. 193. 


Correspondence of Latin f to Greek 6. (Comp. § 99. 6.) 


xxxi. The following passages deal with a confusion of f with 
the sharp dental fricative, which is the sound ordinarily given to the 
Greek 6, though, as stated in the text, probably not its real value, 
at least originally. 


‘A faulty pronunciation of th consists in a movement of the 
‘lower lip inwards to meet the tongue. This gives so much of the 
‘character of f to this articulation that it is often difficult to know 
‘which is the letter intended, F and Th are mechanically much 
‘alike, ‘The action of the lip for f is precisely analogous to that of 
‘the tongue for th. Both organs partially obstruct the breath by 
‘central contact with the teeth; and the breath is in both cases 
‘emitted through lateral interstices.’ M, Bell, p. 177. 


‘When f and th are pronounced without any vowel, it is very 
‘ difficult to distinguish them at a little distance.’ Ellis, p. 213. 
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The following selection of inscriptions has been made in order 
to give specimens of the old forms of the language. They are 
arranged in chronological order, and have all (except No. 20) been 
taken from, and examined and re-examined on the proof sheets with, 
the facsimiles given in Ritschl’s Prisce Latinitatis Monumenta, and, 
in the case of No. 9, with that given in the Corp. Inscr. Rom. Vol. Il. 
The explanations have been taken chiefly from Ritschl’s preface 
and the Corp. Inser, Lat., edited by Mommsen (Vol. I., except when 
otherwise stated). ‘The number of the inscriptions in Corp. Inser., 
as well as of Ritschl’s plates, is added to facilitate reference. All 
these inscriptions are in the original in capital letters. ‘The vertical 
strokes are used to denote the end of the line in the original; but 
in the modernisation they mark off the czsura in the saturnian lines. 


The blank spaces, and the omission or insertion of dots (to 
mark the end of the words), have been represented with tolerable 
fidelity. ‘The dot is sometimes a dot proper (e.g. in iii. iv. xvii.), 
sometimes a square (e.g. in xiv, xxi.), sometimes a triangle (e.g. in 
ix, Xxil.), sometimes a cross, or square with projecting corners (e.g. 
in Xvi. Xxiv.). 

ie 


Found in a sacred grove at Pisaurum in Picenum on stone. ‘ End 
of sth century.’ Ritschl and Mommsen. 


Corp. I. R.173. Ritschl, tab. xii. C. 
iunone-re | matrona | pisaurese | dono-dedrot | ~ 
Junoni regine matrone Pisaurenses dono (donum?) dederunt. 


1G 
Do. on stone, end of 5th century, Ritschl and Mommsen. 
Corp. I. R. 177. Ritschl, tab. xu. A. 
matre | matuta | dono-diidro | matrona | m-cu 
ria- | pola-liuia | deda 
Matri Matute dono (donum?) dederunt matrone, mania Curia, 
Pola Livia deda (dedant, comp. mepvxayrt). 


The m before Curia is the old form with five strokes (see p. 23), 
for which in modern books M?’ is substituted. 


Republican Inscriptions. 4 


ta 


7 


Ill. 


On a bronze tablet found at Firmum in Picenum, now in the Paris 
museum, ‘ of a date nearer to the oldest Scipio inscription than 
to the second.’ Ritschl. 


Corp. I. R. 181. Ritschl, tab. xcvir. A. 


erentio-1-f£ | -aprufenio-c-f | 1-turpilio-c.f | 

m.-albani -1-f | t-munatio-t.f | quaistores | 
ure-moltaticod | dederont | 

Terentius, Lucii filius, Aprufenius Gaii filius, Lucius 

Turpilius Gaii filius, Marcus Albanius Lucii filius, Titus Munatius, 


Titi filius, questores ere multatico dederunt; ie. from the produce of 
fines. 


IV. 


On a bronze tablet, first made known at Rome, but the place of 
finding is unknown. 


Corp. I. R. 187. Ritschl, tab. 1. B. 


m -mindios -1- fi | p-condetios-ua-fi | aidiles -uicesma. 
parti | apolones-dederi | 
Marcus Mindius Lucii filius, Publius Condetius, valesi (?) filius, 
adilis vicesimam partem Apollinis dederunt, i.e. have offered Apollo’s 
twentieth. 


Vs 


On a small stone column found at Tusculum near the tomb of the 
Furii. ‘A faithful copy of an original older than the Scipio 
inscriptions.’ Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 63. Ritschl, tab. xLrx. B. 

m-fourio-c-f-tribunos 
militare-de-praidad-maurte-dedet. 


Marcus Furius, Gaii filius, tribunus, militari de preda Marti 
dedit. 


VI. 


This and VIII. XI. XI. XIv. are all on stone and taken from the 
tombs of the Scipios near the Capene gate. This inscription 
is on L. Cornelius Scipio, son of Barbatus, Consul 495 U.C. 
‘It probably was written about soo u.c.’ Ritschl. 


a | 
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Corp. I. R. 32. Ritschl, tab. xxxviul. E. The additions in italics 
are from Ritschl’s conjecture. 


honcoino - ploirume -cosentiont-r omai 
duonoro- optumo- fuise- uiro virorum 
luciom - scipione - filios - barbati 
consol - censor - aidilis - hic - fuet-a pud vos 


hec-cepit-corsica-aleriaque-urbe | m pugnandod 
dedet-tempestatebus-aide-mereto | d votam. 


Arranged by Ritschl as Saturnian metre, as follows (except that 
the words are here modernised), the accents denoting the arses, and 
the vertical lines the czsuras, 

Hune iinum plirimi con | séntiint Romai (i.e. Romz) 
bonorum optimium fu | isse virim virbrum, 

Lucium Scipionem. | Filits Barbati 

consul, censor, adils | hic fuit apid vos. 

Hic cépit Corsicam Aleri | amque urbém pugnando; 
dedit témpestatibus | aédem mérito vétam. 


BLE 


On a bronze tablet fixed to a wall at Tibur in Latium, ‘ Probably 
at end of sth century when the final -os was giving place to 
-us.’ Ritschl. ‘The inscription on the second side is probably 
a little later than on the first. 


Corp. I. R. 62. Ritschl, tab. xcvit. B. 


on one side, c-placentios-herefe | marte-sacr ome | 
on the other side, c-placentius-her-f | marte donu-dede | 


: ; Pie Marti sacrum. 
Gaius Placentius, Herii filius. Apart; donum dedit. 


(The small rounds are probably marks of nails.) 


VIII. 
On L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, Consul 456. ‘The inscription 
dates not later than 520 u.c.’ Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. 30. Ritschl, tab. xxxvit. B. 


cornelius -lucius-scipio- barbatus - gnaiuod 
-patre | prognatus - fortis - uir - sapiensque— quoius - forma. 
uirtutei- parisuma | fuit—consol - censor - aidilis - quei - fuit - 
apud-uos—taurasia-cisauna | samnio - cepit—subigit . omne 
-loucanam.- opsidesque- abdoucit- | 
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Cornélius Luctus | Scipia Barbatus, 

Gnzo patré prognatus | fortis vir sapiénsque, 
Cujis forma virtu | tt parissuma fuit, 
Consiil, censor, edilis | qui fuit apid vis 
Taurasiam Cisaunam | Samniiim cépit 
Subigit omném Lucaniam, obsidésque abditcit. 

Mommisen considers Samnio to be the ablative, Taurasia and 
Cisauna being towns ‘in Samnium? Lucanam sc. terram, 1.e. Lu- 
caniam 

Exe 
On a bronze plate found in the mountains of Gibraltar near 
Alcala de los Gazules by a Polish engineer in A.D. 1867. Pub- 
lished in facsimile and with Commentaries by E. Htibner and 
Mommsen, Hermes, 111. 243 sq. Decree made 565 U.C., and 
inscription is probably of this date. 
Corp. I. R. 11. No. 5041. 

laimilius -1-f -inpeirator - decreiuit | utei- quei - hasten 
sium-seruei | in-turri-lascutana-habitarent | leiberei-es 
sent-agrum-oppidumqu | quod-ea - tempestate - posedisent | 
‘item - possidere- habereque | iousit - dum - poplus - senatus 
que | romanus-uellet-act incastreis | ad-xii-k-febr 

L. Z:milius, Lucius’ son, general, decreed that such slaves of the 
people of Hasta as dwelt in the tower of Lascuta should be free. 
With regard to the land and town which they had possessed at that 
time, he ordered them to continue to possess and hold it so long as the 
people and senate of Rome should will. Done in the camp 19 January. 

This inscription though of the same age as the S. C. de Baca- 
nalibus is not so antique in spelling, probably owing to the more 
formal legal nature of the S. C. de Bac. 

The ei in inpeirator appears to. be an inscriber’s blunder, This 
inscription afferds the earliest instance of doubled letters, e.g. essent, 
vellet. Cf. § 58. Ritschl has discussed the peculiarities in his Neue 
Plautinische Excurse, 1st Heft. 1869, p. 16 n. 


Xe 


On bronze, found at Tiriolo a village in the country of the Bruttii. 
Supposed to be written at the time of the event referred to, i.e. 
568 A.U.c. See Liv. xxxIx. 8—19. Cic. Leg. U. 15, § 37. 


Corp. I. R. 196. Ritschl, tab. xvi. 
marcius-1-f.s.postumius-1.f.cos-senatum-consoluerunt+ 


n-octob-apud-aedém _| duelonai-sc.arf.m-claudi-m-f-1. 
ualeri-p-f-q-minuci-c-f. de-bacanalibus quei-foideratei | 
27—2 
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esent- ita: exdeicendum - censuere - neiquis - eorum - sacanal- 
habuise-uelet-sei-ques | esent- quei-sibei-deicerent nece 
sus - ese - bacanal - habere- eeis- utei-ad-pr-urbanum _| ro 
mam - venirent - dequeeeis- rebus-ubei-eor m-utr a-audita- 
esent - utei - senatua | noster - decerneret - dum - ne -minus - 
senator bus -c-adesefit- rescosoleretur | bacas-uir 
-nequis -adiese - uelet - ceiuis - romanus - neue-nominus- latin 
neue-socium | quisquam-nisel- pr-urbanum - adie-sent-is 
que- e-senatuos-sententiad dum-ne _| minus-senatoribus 
-c-adesent - quom - ea- res - cosoleretur-iousisent ce suere 
| sacerdos - nequis - uir- eset - magister- nequeuir-neque- 
mulier- quisquam- ese-t | neuepecuniam - quisquameorum 
-comoin abuise-ue et neue-magistratum | neue- promagi 
stratuo-neque-uirum ier-em quiquam - fecise-uelet | 
neue: post hac-inter-sed-conioura e-comuouise- 
neue - conspondis-e | neue-conprome-siseuelet- neue - quis 
quamfidem inter-sed-dedise- uelet | sacra-in- dquol 
tod-ne quisquam-fecise-uelet- neue-in-poplicod-neue-in | 
preiuatod - neue - exstrad - urbem - sacra - quisquain - fecise - 
uelet- nisei | pr-ur anum.adieset -isque - de-senatuos- 
sententiad - dum - ne - minus | senatoribus - c-adesent - 
quom-ea-res- cosoleretur- iousisent-censuere __| homines- 
plous - u - oinuorsei - uirei - atque - mulieres - sacra - ne - quis 
quam | fecise-uelet- neue - inter - ibel - uirei- pldus-duobus- 
mulieribus-ploustribus | arfuise-uelent - nisei-de-pr+urbani- 
senatuosque- sententiad - utei-suprad | scriptumest- _ haice- 
utei-in -couentinoid - exdeicatis-ne-minus-trinum ‘| noun 
dinum - senatuosque - sententiam - utei - scientes - esetis - 
eorum + | sententia - ita - fuit - sei - ques - esent - quei- 
aruorsum - ead - fecisent quam - suprad | scriptum - est - eeis- 
remcaputalem: faciendam-censuere atque-utei | hoce- 
in-tabolam- ahenam. inceideretis-ita-senatus-aiquom-cen 
suit | uteique - eam - figier - ioubeatis - ubei - facilumed - 
gnoscierpotisit- atque | utei-ea-bacanalia-sei-qua-sunt 
-exstrad - quam - sei- quid -ibei-sacri-est | ita. utei-suprad 
-scriptum : est-in - diebus-x- quibus- uobeis- tabelai- datai 
erunt- faciatis-utei dismota-sient in-agro-teurano 
The letters in italics are such as appear from the facsimile to be 
those inscribed. But in line 6 mt would be very nearly right for 


pit. In the 12th and 13th lines I have omitted some letters, which 
have been supplied on a modern insertion in the broken plate. 
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QO. Marcius, Luci filius, Spurius Postumius, Lucii filius consules 
senatum consuluerunt nonis Octobribus apud adem Bellona. Scribendo 
adfuerunt M. Claudius, Marci filius, L. Valerius, Publii filius, Q. Mi- 
nucius, Gaii filius. 


De Bacchanalibus qui federati essent ita edicendum censuere: (i.e. 
decreed the issue to those who were in league with the Romans, of 
a proclamation in the matter of the feasts of Bacchus). xeguis 
eorum Bacchanal habuisse vellet. Siqui essent, qui sibi dicerent necesse 
esse Bacchanal habere, ei uti ad praiorem urbanum Romam venirent, 
deque eis rebus, ubi eorum verba audita essent, uti senatus noster 
decerneret, dum ne minus senatoribus centum adessent, quum ea res 
consuleretur. Bacchas vir nequis adiisse vellet civis Romanus, neve 
nominis Latini, neve sociorum quisquam, nisi pretorem urbanum adi- 
issent, isque de senatus sententia, dum ne minus senatoribus centum 
adessent, quum ea res consuleretur, jussisset. 


Censuere, sacerdos nequis vir esset: magister neque vir neque mulier 
quisquam esset: neve pecuniam quisquam eorum communem habuisse 
vellet, neve magistratum, neve pro magistratu neque virum neque mu- 
lierem quisquam fecisse vellet. Neve posthac inter se conjurasse neve 
convovisse, neve conspondisse, neve compromisisse vellet, neve quisquam 
Jidem inter se dedisse vellet. Sacra in occulto nequisquam fecisse vellet, 
neve in publico, neve in privato, neve extra urbem sacra quisquam 
fecisse vellet, nisi pretorem urbanum adiisset, isque de senatus sententia 
dum ne minus senatoribus centum adessent, quum ea res consuleretur, 
jussisset. 


Censuere, homines plus quinque universi, viri atque mulieres sacra 
ne quisquam fecisse vellet, neve interibi viri plus duobus, mulieribus 
plus tribus, adfuisse vellent, nisi de pratoris urbani senatusque sententia, 
uti supra scriptum est (i.e. that not more than five persons in all 
men and women, celebrate the rites, that the five should be two 
men, and three women, quisquam is in apposition to homines). 

Hee uti in contione exdicatis ne minus trinum nundinum (i.e. not 
less than three assembly days); senatusque sententiam uti scientes es- 
setis. Eorum sententia ita fuit: siqui essent qui advorsum ea fecissent, 
quam supra scriptum est, ets rem capitalem faciendam censuere. 

Atque uti hoc in tabulam ahenam incideretis: ita senatus aquum 
censuit ; 

Utique eam figi jubeatis, ubi facillume nosci possit ; 

Atque uti ea Bacchanalia, siqua sunt, extra quam si quid ibi sacri 
est, ita uti scriptum est, in diebus decem, quibus vobis tabelle date 
erunt, faciatis uti dimota sint. In agro Teurano, 


The document is evidently a letter (tabellz) from the consuls to 
the iocal magistrates conveying to them a copy of (as Mommsen 
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thinks, part only of) the decree of the senate, an intimation of the 
penalty which the senate ordered for a transgression of it, and direc- 
tions for its publication. 


ee 
On the son of P. Scipio Africanus major. Augur 574 A.U.c. ‘End 
of 6th century uU.c.’ Ritschl. ‘There is a vertical fracture in 
the middle of the stone, occasioning a loss of several letters. 
Gorp. I. R. 33. Ritschl. tab. xxxrx. F. 

quei-apiceinsigne-dial aminis- gesistei | 
mors-perfe tua-ut-essent-omnia | 
breuia - hor os-fama-uirtusque 
gloria-atque-in-genium-quibus-sei | 
in-longa-licu set-tibe utier-uita | 
fa-cile-factei superases-gloriam | 
maior-um qua-re-lubens-te-ingremiu | 
scipio-recip t -terra- publi 
prognat-um - publio-corneli 

Qui apicem insignem dialis | flaminis gessisti, 

mors pérfecit tua ut | éssent dmnia brévia: 

honos fama virtitsque | gloria Gtque ingénium, 

quibus si in longa licuis | sét tibi utier (i.e. uti) vita 

Sacilé factis superasses | gloriam majorum. 

Quaré lubéns te in grémium, | Scipio, récipit 

Terra, Publi, prognatum | Publio Cornéli (i.e. Cornelio). 


XII. 
On stone at Sora. ‘ Not later than 620 A.U.C., perhaps more pro- 
bably at the very beginning of the century.’ Ritschl. 
Corp. 1. R. 1175. Ritschl. fab. Lin. A. 


a-p-uertuleieis-c-f. 
quod-re-sua-d_eidens-asper | 
afleicta - parens-timens | 
heic-uouit-uoto-ho c | 
solut cuma-facta | 
polouctaleibereis-lube | 
tes donu-danunt- 
hercolei-maxsume- | 
mereto semol-te | 
orant-se- oti-crebro | 
condemnes: | 
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Marcus Publius Vertuleii, Gaii filii 
Quod ré sua diffidens | aspere afflicta 
Paréns timéns hic vovit, |-voto hic solito, 
Decuma facta pollicta, | liberi libéntes 
Doniim danint (i.e. dant) Hérculi | maximé mérito 
Simul te orant se voti | crébro céndémnes. 


XII. 
Uncertain which Scipio is meant. ‘ At beginning of 7th century 
u.c.’ Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. 34. Ritschl. tab. xii. Ka. 
l-cornelius-cn-f-cn-n-scipio- magna-sapientia | 
multasque-uirtutes-aetate.quom-parua | 
posidet-hoc-saxsum- quoiei-uita-defecit-non | 
honos-honore-is-hic-situs-quei-nunquam | 
uictus - est - uirtutei-annos-gnatus-xx-is | 
d €-s datus-ne-quair-atis-honore | 
queiminus-sit-mand wu 
Lucius Cornelius, Gnaei filius, Gnaei nepos, Scipio, 
magnim sapiéntiam mul\tasque virtites 
aetate cium parva | possidét hoc saxum. 
gquoiet (i.e. cui) vita defécit,\ non honbs, honbrem. 
Is hic sitiis. Qui nitnquam | victus ést virtite 
annos natis viginti | 1s Diti ést mandatus: 
ne quaératis honbrem | quiminus sit mandatus. 
In the words Aonos honorem the first denotes honour, the second 
office. ‘In whose case life, not worth, fell short of official post. ‘The 
last line means, seek not for official post which was not given him. 


NV 
On three stones. ‘At beginning of 7th century, latest of all the 
Scipio inscriptions.’ Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. 38. Ritschl, tab. xii. L. 
Inscription on Cn. Scipio Hispanus who was prxtor 615 U.C. 


en-comeliug: ent 111 scipio-hispanus | 
11 pr-aid-cur-q- tr: mil -11-xuir-sl-iudik | 
x-uir-sacr-fac-d | 
uirtutesgenerismieismoribusaccum aug 
progeniemigenuifactapatrispetiel 
maiorum optenuilaudem ut sibeime ess ecreatum 
laetentur stirpem nobilitauithon or 
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There are three blocks of stone, on the 2nd and 3rd of which this 
inscription is written. ‘The first has only one stroke to number it but 
nothing else. ‘The second has two strokes on the left side and three 
strokes on the right, apparently to shew where it was to fit to the 
3rd tablet, which has also three strokes. The space just before the 
end of the verses is apparently due to a miscalculation on the part of 
the stone-cutters. 


Gnaus Cornelius, Gnai filius, Scipio Hispanus, praetor, adilis cu- 
rulis, questor, tribunus militum bis, decemvir litibus judicandis, de- 
cemvir sacris faciundis. 


Virtutes generis meis moribus accumulavi, 
progeniem genui, facta patris petit, 

majorum obtinui laudem, ut sibi me esse creatum 
letentur ; stirpem nobilitavit honor. 


Mommsen considers the beginning of the second line is progenie 
mi, and that progenie is a dactyl (cf. Lachm. ad Lucr. 1. 991); but ?. 


These are according to Ritschl the oldest Latin elegiac verses. 


XV. 


On stone upon Mt. Celius at Rome. ‘ Between 608 and 620 A.U.C. 
but nearer to the latter than the former.’ Ritschl, 


Corp. I. R. 54x. Ritschl, tab, Lr. A. 


1.mummi-1-f.cos-duct | auspicio-imperioque | eius - achaia 
capt-corinto | deleto.romam.redieit | triumphans-ob-hasce | 
res-bene + gestas- quod | in-bello-uouerat | hanc-aedem-et 
-signu | herculis-uictoris | imperator- dedicat | 


Lucius Mummius, Luci filius consul. Ductu auspicio imperioque eius 
Achaia capta, Corintho deleto, Romam rediit triumphans. Ob hasce _ 
res bene gestas, quod in bello veverat, hanc adem et signum Herculis 
victoris imperator dedicat, 


XVI. 


On stone at Aletrium. ‘Shortly after 620 A.U.c.’ Ritschl. 
. Corp. I. R. 1166. Ritschl, tab. Lu. B. 


7-betilienus-1-f-uaarus | haec-quae-infera-scripta | sont 
-de-senatu-sententia | facienda-coirauit.-semita | in-oppido 
- omnis - porticum - qua | inarcem - eitur -campum - ubei | lu 
dunt. horologiummacelum | basilicam - calecandam - seedes | 
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cum-ba-linearlum-lac-um-ad | ortam-aquam-in-opi 
dumadqu | arduom-pedes-cccxw-fornicesq | fecit- fistulas. 
soledas-fecit | ob- hasce- res - censorem.-fecere - bis | sena 
tus - filio-stipendia-mereta | ese - iousit - populusque - sta 
tuam | donauit-censorino 


A letter or two has been broken away at the beginning of the 
gth and roth lines (of the original). 


Lucius Betilienus, Lucii filius, Varus hac, qua infra scripta sunt, 
de senatus sententia facienda curavit, semitas in oppido omnes, porti- 
cum qua in arcem itur, campum sbi ludunt, horologium, macellum, 
basilicam calcandam (chalking), sedes, lacum balnearium, lacum 
ad portam, aquam in oppidum adque arduum (i.e. ad arcem) pedes 
€CCXL fornicesque fecit, fistulas solidas fecit. Ob hasce res censorem 
fecere bis senatus, filio stipendia merita esse jussit, populusque statuam 
donavit Censorino (i.e. under the name of Censorinus, because he 
had been twice Censor). 


XVI. 


Onstone. At Pollain Lucania. 622 A.U.C. 
Corp. 1. R. 551. Ritschl, tab. Li. B. 


uiam - fecei-ab-regio-ad-capuam- et | in-ea-uia- ponteis- 
omneis - miliarios | tabelariosque - poseiuei - hince - sunt | 
nouceriam -meilia- w1-capuam-xxcuiI | muranum - WXXIIII- 
cosentiam - CXXIII jualentiam - Cwxxxe- ad - fretum - ad 
statuam - CCXXXI@ - regium - CCXxxvil | suma-af- capua- 
regium - meilia - cccxxie | et - eidem - prae tor in 

sicilia - fugiteiuos - italicorum | conquaeisiuei-redideique | 
homines - Bccccxvi1- eidemque | primus-fecei-ut.de-agro. 
poplico | aratoribus.cederent-paastores | forum-aedisque- 
poplicas - heic- fecei 


The xxI in the 6th line (as here printed) are in the original 
written under the ccc and in the next line. 

The black squares are marks of the erasure of some figures by 
the stonecutter. 

This relates to P. Popillius C. F. Lenas, consul 622 A.U.C. 
(Mommeen, Ritschl.) 


I made the road from Rhegium to Capua, and on that road placed 
all the bridges, milestones and. letter-carriers. From here to Nuceria 
51 miles; to Capua 84 miles; to Muranum 74 miles; to Consentia 
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123 miles; to Valentia 180 miles; to the strait up to the statue 23% 
miles; to Rhegium 237 miles. Total from Capua to Rhegium 321 
miles. And I the same man, when praetor in Sicily, recovered the 
runaway slaves of the Italians, and restored the men in number 917. 
And I the same was the first to make the shepherds give up the public 
land to the farmers, and I erected a public building bere. 


The two following inscriptions are on boundary stones erected 
by the land commissioners under the Sempronian law of Tiberius 
Gracchus. 


XVIII. XIX. 
A.U.C, 622-23. Corp. LR. 552. A.U.C. 624-25. Corp. I.R. 554. 
Ritschl, p. 49. Ritschl, tab. Lv. Ca. 
c-snpr m-foluius-m-f- ac 
ap -claudius-c-f-pole c-sempronius - ti-f-grac 
plicinius- p-f-cras c-paperius-c-f-carb 
MI-Vir-a-i-a III-uire-a-i-a 


The gap in the first line of each inscription is occasioned by 
the stones being broken. ‘The first #7 in 18 is imperfect. 


18. CC. Sempronius, Tiberii filius, Gracchus 
Ap. Claudius, Gaii filius, Pulcer 
P. Licinius, Publii filius, Crassus 
Tres viri agris judicandis assignandis. 


In the later pillar M. Fulwius Flaccus and C. Papirius Carbo are 
joined with C. Gracchus, 


Nee 
On bronze, found at ‘Tibur. Not now extant. ‘About the middle 
of the 7th century,’ Mommsen. Ritschl thinks it may have been 
written in A.U.c. 595, supposing L. Cornelius to have been L. 
Corn. Lentulus, consul in 598, but at any rate before 631. 
Corp. I, R. 201. See Ritschl, tab. xLvii1. G, where only a line or 
two are given copied from Piranesi. [N.B. I have not noted 
the spaces in this inscription.] 


1.cornelius-cn-f-pr-sen-cons-a-d-tI1- nonas- maias. 
sub-aede-kastorus | scr-adf-a-manlius-a-f-sex-iulius-1. 
postumius-s-f- | quod-teiburtes-u-f-quibusque- de - rebus- 
uos - purgauistis -ea.senatus | animum - aduortit. ita. utei- 
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aequom - fuit-nosque - ea- ita - audiueramus | ut - uos - deixsis 
tis -uobeis -nontiata- esse - ea - nos - animum - nostrum | non. 
in- doucebamus - ita - facta - esse - propter-ea- quod - scibamus | 
€a - us - merito - nostro - facere - non - potuisse - neque - uos - 
dignos-esse | quei - ea - faceretis - neque - id - uobeis - neque- 
rel - poplicae - uostrae | oitile - esse - facere - et - postquam. 
uostra- uerba - senatus - audiuit | tanto - magis -animum - no; 
trum - indoucimus - ita - utei- ante | arbitrabamur - de - eieis - 
rebus - af - uobeis - peccatum - non- esse | quonque- de. eieis- 
rebus-senatuei - purgati - estis - credimus - uosque | animum. 
uostrum - indoucere - oportet - item - uos- populo | romano- 
purgatos -fore 


Lucius Cornelius, Gnai filius praetor senatum consuluit ante diem 
tertium nonas maias sub ade Castoris. Scribendo adfuerunt Aulus 
Manlius Auli filius, Sextus Fulius, Lucius Postumius Spurii filius. 

Quod Tiburtes verba fecerunt, quibusque de rebus vos purgavistis, 
ea senatus animum advertit, ita uti equum fuit. Nosque ea ita audi- 
veramus, ut vos dixistis vobis nuntiata esse. Ea nos animum nos- 
trum non inducebamus ita facta esse, propterea quod scibamus ea vos 
merito nostro facere non potuisse, neque vos dignos esse, qui ea face- 
retis, neque id vobis neque reipublice vostra utile esse facere. Et 
postquam vestra verba senatus audivit, tanto magis animum nostrum 
inducimus, ita uti anté arbitrabamur de eis rebus a vobis peccatum 
non esse. Cumque de eis rebus senatui purgati estis, credimus, vos- 
que animum vestrum inducere oportet, item vos populo romano pur- 


gatos fore. 


XxiI. 


On stone, found at Capua. 646 A.U.c. Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. 565. Ritschl, tab. Lx. A. 


n-pumidius-q-f |= m-raecius 
m-cottius-m-f n-arrius-m.-f 
m.-eppilius-m.-f ]-ieioleius-p-f 


c-antrac-ius-c-f _c-tuccius-c-f 
lsempronius-1-f  q-uibius-m.f 
p-cicereius-c-f- m-ualerius-1.f-em 
heisce -magistreis- uenerus-iouiae-muru | 
aedificandum - coirauerunt-pedccwxxet | ’ 
loidos- fecerunt-ser-sulpicio-m-aurelio-cof 


The last m of murum has had to be written in the line above, 
the mark 2 is used here as we should use [. cof is a mistake for cos. 
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Pan es earn Sa ee 
Hi magistri Veneris fovia murum adificandum curaverunt pedes 
CCLXX (i.e. 270 feet long) et /udos fecerunt, Servio Sulpicio Marco 


Aurelio consulibus. 
The ‘magistri’ appear to have been the town council. 


2G a ilk 
On stone, found at Aeclanum ‘circiter 664 U.C.,’ Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. 1230. Ritschl, tab. Lxx. C. 


c-quinctius-c-f-ualg-patron-munic 
m-magi-min-f-surus-a-patlacius-q-f 
IlII-uir-d-s-sportas - turreis -moiros 
turreisque -a-equas-qum-moiro 
faciundum - coirauerunt 
C. Quinctius, Gaii filius, Valgus patronus municipii, 
M. Magius, Minatii filius, Surus, A. Patlacius, Quinti filius, 
Quattuor viri de senatus sententia portas, turres, muros, 
turresque aquas cum muro faciundum curaverunt. 


‘faciundum’ is carelessly put for ‘faciundas.’ The c is almost a g. 


XXIII. 


On bronze, found in the ruins of the temple of Saturn at foot of the. 
Tarpeian mount at Rome, Sulla’s law de xx. questoribus 
A.U.C. 673 (674, Ritschl). Cf. Tac. Ann. 11, 22. 


Corp. I. R. 202. Ritschl, tab. xx1x. 
q:urb. quei - aerarium - prouinciam - optinebit -eam | 


mercedem - deferto - quaestorque- quei - aerarium - prouin 
ciam | optinebit-eam. pequniam - ei-scribae-scribeisque- 


herediue | eius- soluito - idque - ei - sine - fraude - sua- 
facere-li-ceto-quod | sine-malo - pequlatuu- fiat- olleis 
que-hominibus-eam | pequniam.-capere: liceto 


| cos : quei- nunc - sunt - iei- ante - k - decembreis - primas.de- 
eis-quei | ciues-romanei-sunt + uiatorem - unum - legun 
to + quei-in | ea. decuria. uiator . appareat - quam. 
decuriam-uiatorum | ex - noneis - decembribus.- primeis 
- quaestoribus-ad-aerarium | apparere- oportetoportebit. 


A part only of the law has been preserved: the above is the first 
two sections of what has been preserved. 
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He shall report the salary.to the city questor, who shall have the 
treasury as his department, and the questor who shall have the trea- 
sury department shall pay the money to the clerk and clerks and his 
heir, and it shall be lawful for him to do so without incurring any 
risk, so far as it is done without dishonest embezzlement, and it shall 
be lawful for the men to receive the money. 

The present consuls shall before the first of December next choose a 
messenger from those who are Roman citizens, to act as the messenger 
in that detachment of messengers which is or shall be bound to attend 
the questors at the treasury after the fifth December next (i.e. the day 
on which the questors entered on office). 


XXIV. 


On stone, at Rome on the Appian road. ‘Of the age of Sulla,’ 
Ritschl. 


Corp. I. R. 1006. Ritschl, tab. Lxrx. D. 


hoc-est-fac-tum-monumentum 
maarco - caicilio 
hospes- gratum - est- quom-apud 
meas -restitistei-seedes 
bene-rem.-geras-et-ualeas 
dormias - sine - qura 
Hoe ést factim monuméntum | Marco Caecilio. 
Hospés, gratum ést cum apitd meas | réstitisti sédes. 
Bene rém geras et vileas: | dormids sine cira. 


XXV. 

A leaden plate; formerly doubled, found about sco paces from 
Rome on the left-hand of the Latin road among the tombs. 
‘Written at the end of the republic or in the Augustan time.’ 
Mommsen. ‘The formation of the letters is very rough, as 
that of a person writing hastily on an unyielding material. 
N.B. The first three letters project in the original. I have not 
noted the spaces at end of lines. 


Corp. I. R. 818. Ritschl, tab, xvi. 30. 


quomodomortuos qui: istic | supultus ust - nuc - loqui | 
nu-c surmonaru potust-siuc- | rhodinn.apud-m.-licinium | 
faustum-mortua sit-nuc | loqui-nuc surmonaru pos:sit | ita 
uti-mortuos-nuc-adduos | nuc-ad hominus accuptus - ust | 
suicrhodinu-aput-m - licinium | accuptasit uttantum ualuat | 
quant-um illu-mortuos qui | isticsupultus ust - ditupatur- 
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rhodinn | tibm-commundo - uti- sumpur | odio sit -m-licin 
io fausto | itum-mhudium amphionum | itnmc- popillium a 
pollonium | itum uunnonia-hurmiona | itum surgia glycin 
na | 

In the first line on this page the zz in R/odine is in the original 
written below (as in xv), The double 1 is an old form of the 
letter E (see § 226). So sic is seic, i.e. sic. In the original, of 
course, no i has a dot, but they are often tall, without reference to 
the quantity. 

As he is dead who is buried there, and can neither speak nor 
discourse, so may Rhodine at M. Licinius Faustus’ house be dead, 
and not be able to speak or discourse. So as he being dead has 
been received neither to the gods nor to men, so may Rhodine at M. 
Licinius’ be received and have as much strength (or be good for as 
much) as the dead man who is buried there. Father Ditis I com- 
mend to thee Rhodine, that she may ever be hateful to M. Licinius 
Fausius. 

Likewise (I commend to thee) Marcus Hedius Amphion, Likewise 
Gaius Popillius Apollonius. Likewise Vennonia Hermiona, Likewise 
Sergia Glycinna. 

N.B. ‘The name of Rhodine occurs thrice to make the impreca- 
tion effective. 


XXVI. 


On bronze, found at Heraclea, Lex Julia municipalis, 709 v.c. 
Corp, I. R. 206. Ritschl, tab. xxxuI. 

(Two sections only are given here: a considerable number are 
extant.) 

quae -uiae-in-urbem-rom-propiusue-u-r- p-q -ubei. con 
tinente - habitabitur - sunt - erunt . quoius - ante - aedificium - 
earum-quae | uwiae- erunt-is- eam - uiam- arbitratu-eius - 
aed. quoi-ea-pars-urbis-h.1-ob - uenerit - tueatur - isque-aed 
-curato-uti- quorum | ante - aedificium - erit - quamque - 
uiam-h-1. quemque - tueri - oportebit - ei - omnes - eamuiam - 
arbitratu . eius-tueantur-neue -eo | loco -ao-consistat- quomi 
nus - conmode: populus- ea-uia-utatur 

| aed-cur-aed-pl-quei-nunc.-sunt- quei - quomque - post. 
h.1.r- factei - createi - erunt - eumue - mac- inierint- iei - 
indiebus-v-proxumeis | quibus- eo - mac - designatei -erunt- 
eumue-mag-inierint - inter - se - paranto - aut-sortiunto-qua- 
inpartei- urbis- quisque | eorum-uias- publicas-in.urbem 
roma. propius-ue-u-r-p-2 refi ciundas:sternendas. curet: 
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elusque -rel-procurationem __|-habeat- quae- pars. quoique. 
aed. ita-h-1-ob-uener it-eius-aed - ineis - loceis- quae- inea- 
partei - erunt - uiarum - reficien | darum-t-uemdarum - 
procuratio- esto-utei-h-1-oportebit 

The c in mac might be read g. 


With regard to the roads which are or shall be into the city of 
Rome, or nearer to the city of Rome than 1000 paces (p.q. is a mistake 
for p.m. i.e. passus miile: there is a correction in the plate), where 
the dwellings shall be continuous, the person, before whose house any of 
the said (earum) roads shall be, must protect such road according 
to the discretion of the edile on whom that part of the city shall by 
this law have devolved; and such edile shall take care that all 
such persons, before whose house it shall be, shall protect at his discre- 
tion the road which (the que in guamque is really superfluous) by 
this law they shall severally be required to protect, and shall take care 
that water (ao mistake for aqua) do not settle in the place so as to 
inconvenience people using the road. 


The curule adiles, the ediles of the commons, both those now and 
whosoever shall after the proposal of this law (post hanc legem roga- 
tam) have been made, or created or shall have entered on that office, 
shall within the five next ten days after that they shall have been 
elected to (lit. marked with) that office, or shall have entered on that 
office, prepare or settle by lot among themselves in what part of the city 
each of them shall see to the reparation and paving of the public roads 
into the city of Rome (roma for romam) or nearer to the city of Rome 
than 10001 paces, and have the charge of the matter. The cdile to 
whom any? part of the city shall thus by this law be assigned shall be 
charged, as shall be incumbent by this law, with the reparation and 
protection of the roads in such places as shall be in that part. 

1 The letter for 1000 in Ritschl’s facsimile is blurred so as to be 
illegible.- 

4 Literally, the persons before whose house it shall be and the road 
which, &c.; the part which and the edile to whom, &c. 


XXVII. 
On stone, found at Rome. ‘At end of Republic,’ Mommsen 
Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. ro0g. Ritschl, tab. LXxXI. 
eucharis- liciniae-Z 
docta-erodita-omnes artes-uirgo-uixit.an- xii 

heus- oculo- errante - quei-aspicis -léti- domus 

morare- gressum - et - titulum - nostrum - perlege 

amor: parenteis quem-dedit-natae-suae 
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ubei se-reliquiae conlocarent- corporis 
heic uiridis-aetas-cum: floreret-artibus 
crescente- etaeuo - gloriam - conscenderet 
propirauit -h6ra.-tristis.fatalis mea 
et denecauit-ultra ueitae spiritum 
docta- erodita- paene-musarum-manu 
quae -modo-nobilium - ludos- decorauichoro 
et- graeca-inscaena- prima-populo-apparul 
en-hoc-intumulo- cineremnostri- corporis 
infistae - parcae - deposierunt- carmine 
studium patronae-cura-amor-laudes-decus 
silent -ambusto-corpore- et-leto-tacent 
reliqui- fletum nata- genitori-meo 
et-antecessi- genita- post-leti-diem 
bis-hic-septeni-mecum-natales dies 
tenebristenentur- ditis-aeterna domz 
rogo-ut-discedens-terr-am-mihi dicas-euem. 
The letters printed in italics are supplied from (as is believed) 
a transcription previous to the breaking of the stone. See Mommsen. 
Two words, /eti, hora, exhibit the apex, § 59 (3). 
Some of the peculiarities are due merely to careless inscribing. 
Thus 7. propiravit for properavit; 9. denecavit for denegavit; 14. 
infiste for infesta. 


In line 18 genita post should be taken together; though born later, 
I preceded the day of their death. 


APPENDIX C., 


DEGREES OF NOUNS ADJECTIVE. 


i. From many adjectives two derivative adjectives are formed 
in order to denote the degree of the quality exprest by them. The 
simple form is called the positive, ‘The comparative expresses a 
higher degree of the quality in a comparison of two things or 
persons. ‘The superlative expresses a higher degree in a comparison 
of more than two things or persons; as, dirus, hard, diirior, harder, 
dirissimus, hardest. 


The comparative is sometimes used to express that the quality 
is possessed in too high a degree. 


The superlative is sometimes used to express that the quality is 
possessed in a very high degree. 
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iii Ordinary formation of Comparative and Super- 
lative, 

These derivative adjectives are formed from the positive as fol- 
lows. (For a more accurate mode of statement see §§ 755, 917.) 


_ 1. ‘The comparative is formed by adding ior (for the nom. 
sing. masc. and fem.) to the last consonant of the stem; i.e. by 
changing the inflexion i or is of the genitive into ior. 


2. ‘The superlative is formed by adding issimus to the last 
consonant of the stem; i.e. by changing the inflexion i or is of the 
genitive into issimus. Thus, 


dir-us, gen. dur-i, comp. dur-ior, superl. dur-issimus. 
trist-is, gen. trist-is, comp. trist-ior, superl. trist-issimus. 
felix (felic-s), gen. felic-is, comp. felic-ior, superl. felic-issimus. 


Some adjectives form their superlative by doubling the last con- 
sonant of the stem and adding imus. ‘These are : 


(a) Adjectives with stems ending in éro or Gri, the e being 
omitted or retained, as in the positive, § 347. 


pulcher, comp. pulchr-ior, superl. pulcher-rimus. 
So niger, piger, riiber, teter, vafer: acer, celéber, saliber. 


asper, aspérior, asperrimus. 


So céler, dexter (also rarely superl. dextimus), liber, miser, pau- 
per, téner, iber. Also 


vétus no comp, véterrimus 

prospérus prosperrimus 

sinister sinisterior (sinistimus only in 
augurial language) 

no positive détérior deterrimus 

nipérum (acc. nipérior no superl, 


Plaut. once) 


miatirus has matur-rimus, as well as the more common form 
maturissimus, 
(sincérus, austérus, procérus, sevérus have superl. in issimus.) 


(4) The following adjectives whose last stem consonant is 1; 
facilis, easy; similis, /ike; difficilis, difficult; dissimilis, unlike; era- 
cilis, thin, slender ; nimilis, Jow ; as, facil-is, facil-limus. (Imbecillis 
has imbecillissimus. ) 

The vowel preceding mus in superlatives was in the older lan- 
guage (including Cicero) % not 1; thus, durissimus, faciilimus, 
pulcherrimus, So almost always in pre-Augustan inscriptions. 
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iii, Irregular or defective adjectives (besides those named 


in 2.a). 


1. The following are either deficient in the positive degree or 
form their comparative and superlative irregularly or from a different 


stem; 
Positive. Comp. Superl. 
bonus, good mélior optimus 
malus, bad péjor pessimus 
magnus, great major maximus 
Il sales (minimus (parvissi- 
» he { mus, Varr., Lucr.) 
multus, much besser | ce plirimus 
néqvam (indecl.), wicked néqvior néqvissimus 
dives divitior atyiiasimas ee 
es rich ¥ ditissimus (Aug. 
dis ditior 
and post-Aug.) 
sénex, old sénior (natu maximus) 


juvénis, young 


potis, poté ($ 417), able, 


possible 
(no positive) 
friigi (indecl.) 
égens 
égénus 
pénévdlus 


bénévolens (Plaut.,'Ter.) 


malévélus 


malévélens (Plaut.) 


malédicus 
mAalédicens (Plaut.) 


pénéficus 


maléficus 
magnificus 
minificus 


mirificus 
hénOrificus 


citra (adv.), on this side 
(dé, prep.. down from) 


post-Aug. jivé- (natu minimus) 
nior) 


potior, better 


jinior (sometimes 


podtissimus, dest 


Scior, savifter Scissimus 
frigalior frigalissimus 
egentior egentissimus 
{penevolentior benevolentissimus 
malevolentior malevolentissimus 
maledicentior maledicentissimus 
peneficissimus 
beneficentior (Cato) 
beneficentissimus 
maleficentissimus 
magnificentior magnificentissimus 
munificentissimus 
mirificissimus 
(Ter. once) 
honorificentior honorificentissimus 
- citérior citimus 
détérior, worse  déterrimus 
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extra (adv.), extér (adj. 


Papin.) outside, (very rare pextérior ee 

in sing.) externus aie 
infra (adv.), infér (adj.), Jo : 

(chiefly used in plur. the \inférior Eee 

brings, places, &c. below) seas 
intra (adv.), within intérior intimus 

ae postérior, hinder, yore last 

post, postérus, next (in time) later postimus, /ast-bora 
pre (prep.), before prior primus 
prépe (adv.), zear propior proximus 


supra (adv.),siipér (adj.) sigh ) 
(chiefly used in plur. ¢4e\supérior /ast (in time) 
beings, places, Kc. above) summus 

ultra (adv.), beyond ultérior ultimus 


{is highest, 


2. The following have superlative, but not comparative: bellus, 
cesius, falsus, inclitus, invictus, invitus, novus, sdcer, vafer, 


3- The following have comparative, but not superlative: 


Verbals in -ilis: except am4bilissimus (Cic., Sen.), habilissimus 
(Cels.), mirabilissimus (Col.), mGbilissimus (Cic., Tac.), stabilissi- 
mus (Cato), fertilissimus (Czs., Liv., Plin. H. NV.), utilissimus, 
nobilissimus, 

alacer, agrestis, arcanus, ater (Plaut.), diuturnus, exilis, jéji- 
nus, jivénis, longinquus, obliqvus, opimus, proclivis, proximus (of 
kinship, in Sen., Ulp. &c.), prénus, satur, segnis, sénex, sérus, 
silvestris (Plin.), supinus, surdus, taciturnus, tempestivus, vicinus. 


iv. Adjectives used only in the positive: 


Many adjectives, which express an absolute state or quality, e.g. 
material (e.g. aureus), time (e.g. nocturnus), relationship (e.y. pa- 
ternus), which does not readily admit the idea of a higher or lower 
degree, have no comparative or superlative. In some others they 
are wanting without any such apparent reason. 

If a comparison is required in such adjectives the defect is sup- 
plied by adding magis and maxime. Thus, magis mirus, more 
wonderful, maxime mirus, most wonderful. 


Adjectives used only in the positive are chiefly of the following 
classes : 

1. Derivatives ending in -icus, -inus, -ivus, -drus, -timus, 
-ilus, -dlis or -dris, -ilis, and (from substantives) in -atus and 
-itus, as civicus, natiiralis, Xc., barbatus, crinitus. 
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Exceptions: rusticior (Sen.); rusticius, as adv. (Hor.). 


eqvalior (Liv., Quint.), inzqvalior (Plin. Ep.), ineqvalissimus 
(Suet.); capitalior (Cic.); frugalior, frugalissimus ; hospitalissimus 
(Cic.); liberalior, liberalissimus; mortalior (Plin. H. N.); penetra- 
lior (Lucr.); regalior (Plaut.); vocalior (Sen., Quint.), vocalissimus 
(Plin, Ep.). 

familiarior (Liv.), familiarissimus; popularior (Liv.); saluta- 
rior (Cic.). 

civilior (Ov.); juvenilior (Ov.); puerilior (Hor.). 


2. Compounds ; as inops, magnanimus, &c. 


Except those named above from dico, facio, volo (§ iil. p. 434). 


amentior (Cass., Cic., Suet.), amentissimus (Cic.); dementior, 
dementissimus (Cic.); ingentior (Verg.). 


concordior (Plaut.), concordissimus (Cic., Sen.); misericordior 
(Plaut., Cic.); vecordissimus (Or, pro Domo). 


inertior, inertissimus (Cic.); sollertior (Cic., Ov.), sollertissi- 
mus (Cato, Sall.). 


deformior (Cic., Mart., Plin.); insignior (Liv.); perennior 
(Hor.); immanior (Cic., Verg.), immanissimus (Cic., Plin. E9.). 


3. Adjectives ending in -us, preceded by a vowel, 


(a) But u often is, or becomes, consonantal, and thus allows a 
comparative or superlative without difficulty; e.g. in -qvus and 
-gvis; e.g. antiqvior, antiqvissimus; pingvior, pingvissimus; tenvis, 
tenvior, tenvissimus. 


ardvior, arduissimus (Cato); assidvior (Varr.), assiduissimus 
(Suet., and as adv, Cic.); exiguior (Col.), exiguissimus (Ov., Plin. 
Jp.); strenuior (Plaut., Lucil.), strenuissimus (Cato, Sall, &c.); 
vacuissimus (Ov.); perpetuior, perpetuissimus (Cato). 


(4) industrior (Plaut.); piissimus (condemned by Cic. Phil, 
13. 19, but used by Antony, Sen., Curt., Tac.); noxior (Sen.), On 
alsius see p. 240. 


4. The following: albus, almus, c&diicus, calvus, cAnus, cicir, 
claudus, cémis (comior once in Cic.), compos, curvus, dirus (dirior 
once in Cic.), férus, gnarus, licer, luscus, mancus, médiocris, mé- 
mor, immémor, mérus, mirus (mirior Fest., Varr.), mitilus, 
mniitus, gnavus, néfastus, par, impar, dispar, ridis, trux, vagus. 
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v. Many participles present and past have comparatives and 
superlatives. 


_ Neue (II. 91) gives the following lists of participles, with the 
time of the frst occurrence of one or other form (i.e. comparative 
or superlative). 


x. Present Participle: 


(a) In Cicero: amans, appetens, ardens, continens, egens, fer- 
vens, flagrams, florens, indulgens, negligens, patiens, temperans, 
tuens, valens. ; 

(4) In Ces. or Liy. (not in Cic.): obediens, patens. 

(c) In imperial times: abstinens, audens, decens, instans, me- 
tuens, obseqvens, reverens. 5 


2. Past Participle: 


(a) In Cicero: abjectus, acceptus, accommodatus, accuratus, 
adstrictus, apertus, apparatus, attentus, aversus, celebratus, com- 
mendatus, commotus, concitatus, conditus, conirmatus, conjunctus, 
contemptus, contractus, cultus, cumulatus, demissus, despectus, 
desperatus, despicatus, disjunctus, dissolutus, distortus, doctus, 
effusus, erectus, eruditus, exercitatus, exoptatus, expeditus, explo- 
ratus, expressus, exqvisitus, exspectatus, fractus, impeditus, incita- 
tus, inqvinatus, instructus, intentus, junctus, munitus, obstinatus, 
obtusus, occultus, optatus, ornatus, pacatus, paratus, perditus, 
perfectus, perversus, politus, pressus, probatus, productus, promp- 
tus, refertus, remissus, remotus, restrictus, sedatus, solutus, spec- 
tatus, suspectus. 

(4) In Czas, or Liv. (not in Cic.): auctus, citatus, confertus, 
conspectus, distinctus, diversus, excitatus, extentus, insignitus. 

(c) In imperial times: coloratus, compressus, confusus, effectus, 
elatus, emendatus, fusus, ordinatus, 


But the comparative or superlative of many other participles 
occurs occasionally. 
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In spelling, on the above table, the terminations of the ordinals 
_ -ensimus (instead of the older -ensumus, and later -esimus), and of 
the adverbs -ens (instead of the later -es), and of millia (not milia), 
the Monumentum Ancyranum has been followed. 


In some good MSS. other forms for the distributives of hun- 
dreds are (rarely) found; e.g. ducenteni, qvadringenteni, &c., and 
these forms are mentioned by Priscian. 


_ Multiplicative adjectives are formed with the suffix -plex, -/old, 
Viz. simplex, sescuplex (one and a half fold), duplex, triplex, quad- 
ruplex, qvincuplex, septemplex, decemplex, centuplex. 


Others in -plus are generally used in neuter only, to denote 
a magnitude favice, &c. as great as another. These are simplus, 
sescuplus, duplus, triplus, qvadruplus, octuplus. 

For derivatives like primanus, of the frst (legion), see § 830; 
primarius, of the frst (rank), § 942, 1; and the names of the num- 
bers, e.g. binio, avo, see § 852. 

Another series (see esp. Frontin., de aqueduct. 26—62) is bina- 
rius, containing tao, ternarius, qvaternarius, qvinarius, sénarius, 
septenarius, octonarius, névenarius, denarius, duodenarius, vicena- 
rius (‘‘ lex quina vicenaria,” Plaut.), tricenarius, qvadragenarius, 
qvinqvagenarius, sexagenarius, septuagenarius, octogenarius, nona- 
genarius, centenarius, ducenarius, trecenarius, qvadringenarius, 
avingenarius, septingenarius, octingenarius, millenarius. Comp. 


§ 942, I. 


ii. Signs for Numerals. 


In writing numbers a stroke over the (Roman) letters indicates 
thousands, and top as well as side strokes indicate hundred thou- 
sands; e.g. XVIII. is duodeviginti millia, XXCCCC. is viginti millia 
quadringenti, |x|CLXXXDC is deciens centum millia et octoginta 
millia sescenti (1,180,600)1. See also in § xii. 

The signs? for 50, 100, rooo were originally the three Greek 
aspirate letters which the Romans did not require, viz. ¥, ©, ®, i.e. 

, 9, p. The ¥ was written 1 and abbreviated into L; © froma 
Gike notion of its origin made like the initial of centum; and o as- 
similated to ordinary letters cto. ‘The half of o, viz. D, was taken 
for } 1000, i.e. 500; X probably from the ancient form of 6, viz. &, 
being adopted for ro, the half of it v was taken for 5 (Ritschl*). 
According to others, an outstretched finger, the open hand, and the 
double hand, were taken, viz. 1, v, X for 1, 5, 10; and another 
position of v (viz. L) for 50%. 

1 Marquardt, Rom. Alterth. Il. 2, p. 32+ 


2 Rhein. Mus. 1869, XXIV. p. 12. 
3 See Mommsen, Aim. Gesch, B. 1. kap. XIV. 
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iii. Inflexions of Numerals. 


Unus. For mode of declension see § 371. In the plural it is 
only used with substantives whose plural denotes a singular, e.g. une 
litters, one epistle; une wdes, one house (set of rooms, or of hearths?) ; 
uni mores, one and the same conduct; uni Suevi, the single tribe of 
the Suevi (or the Suevi alone). 


Duo. The masc. and neut. are: nom. acc. duo, gen. duorum or 
duum, dat. abl. duébus. For the m. acc. duos is also used, ‘The 
fem. is: nom. duz, acc. duas, gen. duarum or duum, dat. abl. duabus, 
Ambo, doth, is similarly declined. In expressions like duodecim, 
duodeviginti, duoetvicesimus, duo is not varied. 


Nom. and acc. tres (also acc, tris), n, tria, gen. trium, dat. tribus. 


All the other cardinal numbers up to centum are undeclined: 
so also is mille when used as an adjective. As a substantive it has 
a declinable plural millia, millium, millibus (cf. § 177): but in the 
singular is only used in nom, or acc., except ablative (mille) in Pl. 
Trin. 959 and (milli) Lucil. ap. Gell. 1.16. In expressions like 
casi sunt tria millia trecenti milites, we must supply militum after 
millia. If the name of the thing, &c. numbered precede, it is 
usually put in the genitive, e.g. militum (not milites) tria millia 
trecenti cxsi sunt. 

‘The other cardinal, all the ordinal and the distributive numbers, 
are declinable adjectives with -o stems. ‘The genitive plural of the 
cardinals and distributives is usually in -um for -orum (cf. § 365); 
e.g. non plus mille qvingentum aris (for qvingentorum nummo- 
rum); senum septenumque denum. 


iv. Order in compounding Numerals. 


In compound numbers, from thirteen to nineteen inclusive, the 
smaller is usually prefixed to the larger without et, e.g. septem de- 
cem (or septemdecim), septimus decimus, septeni deni, septies 
decies ; but in cardinals and ordinals the order is sometimes reversed, 
and in cardinals et is sometimes inserted, especially if the larger come 
first, e.g. decem septem, decem et septem; septem et decem: deci- 
mus septimus (Sen.), 


From faventy-one to ninety-nine, the rule is that, either the larger 
should precede the smaller number without et, or the smaller pre- 
cede the larger with et, e.g. viginti qvattuor or qvattuor et viginti; 
vicesimus quartus or qvartus et vicesimus, &c.; but in the ordinals 
and distributives, exceptions to both usages occur, e.g. avadra- 
gesimum et sextum, sexto tricesimo, qvinqvagena et singula, qvinos 
vicenos, &c.; and in cardinals and distributives the conjunction is 
sometimes inserted even when the larger precedes, e.g. viginti et 
septem (Cic.), qvadraginta et. qvisaue (Liv.), vicies ac septies, &c. 
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From a hundred and one upwards, the larger number is usually 
put first, either without or (except distributives) with a conjunc- 
tion, e.g. ducentos (et) qvadraginta (et) qvattuor, qvingentesimum 
(et) qvinavagesimum (et) octavum, duceni septuageni, centies (et) 
avadragies; but with a conjunction the smaller (cardinal or ordi- 
nal) number sometimes is found preceding, e.g. avinavaginta et 
ducenta, septimum et qvinqvagesimum ac centesimum. So also du- 
centos et mille, mille et ducentos. 

For eighteen, nineteen, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, &c., the sub- 
tractive forms (e.g. duodeviginti, undeviginti, undetrigesimus, &c, 
in which duo and un- do not change, whatever be the case or gender) 
are most common, but compound forms are also found, e.g. decem 
et octo (frequently), octodecim (rare); decem et novem (Ces, Liv.); 
novem et triginta, qvinavaginta octo, triginta novem (Liv.), octavo 
decimo (‘Tac.), octoni deni (Liv.). 


v. Use of classes of Numerals. 


The ordinal, not the cardinal, is used in giving the date, e.g. In 
the year 1869 is anno millesimo octingentesimo sexagesimo nono. 


The distributives are used 

(2) to denote that the number belongs to each of several persons 
or things, e.g. Cesar et Ariovistus denos comites ad colloqvium ad- 
duxerunt, took ten companions each; pueri senum septenumve 
denum annorum, boys of sixteen or seventeen years old, i.e. each was 
16 or 17; ambulare bina millia passuum, #o walk two miles each 
time; tritici modius erat sestertiis ternis, corn was at three sesterces 
the (i.e. each) bushel, If singuli is expressed with the persons, Kc., 
the cardinal number may be used with the things numbered, e.g. 
singulis denarii trecenti imperabantur, each was required to pay 
three hundred pence. In this use terni, not trini, is used. 


(2) in expressions of multiplication, e.g. bis bina, ¢awice two; 
ter novenz virgines, thrice nine girls; decies centena millia, ten 
times a hundred thousand. In these expressions the distributive nu- 
merals, e.g. decies centena millia, do not mean a million to each per- 
son, but a hundred thousand taken each of ten times. 


(3) with nouns which have no. singular, e.g. bina castra, the 
two camps; trinis hostium spoliis, with three sets of spoils from the 
enemy. (inthis use uni not singuli; trini not terni 1s used.) Hence 
trinum nundinum (originally gen. pl.=trinarum undinarum) is used 
in Sc. de Bac.; Liv. 111. 35, &c.; Cic. Fam, XVI. 12. § 3 as a neut, 


subst. ‘ a period including three market days.’ 

(4) Poets use distributives as merely equivalent to cardinals, 
e.g. centum quoi, brachia dicunt centenasque manus (Verg. -d. x. 
565), i.e, a bundred hands in all, not a hundred in each arm, So 
also post-Augustan writers use trinus (not ternus). 
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(5) In the singular the distributives are sometimes used, chiefly 
by poets, eg. centauri corpore bino, a double body; centenaque 
arbore fluctum verberat assurgens (Verg.), with an hbundred-fold 
shaft, i.e. a hundred oars; novena lampade, with nine torches (a torch 
repeated nine times). 


Every other is expressed by alterni; e.g. alternis diebus, every 
second day. 


vi. Expression of Fractions! 


Fractions are expressed in words in several ways: 


1, All fractions, with 1 for numerator, are denoted by ordinal 
numbers, with or without pars, e.g. $, dimidium (not dimidia) o1 
dimidia pars; 4, tertia or tertia pars; i, avarta, &e. 

2. All fractions with a numerator less by one than the denomi- 
nator are denoted by the cardinal with partes simply, e.g. 2, duz 
partes; 3, tres partes; +, qvattuor partes; 3, avinque partes. 


3. All fractions with 12, or its multiples for a denominator, 
are denoted by the parts of an as, which is taken as the whole 
and is equal to 12 unciew. (See below, § viii.) Hence heres ex 
asse, heir to the whole inheritance: ex triente, to a third; ex dimidia 
et sextante, to two thirds (a half and a sixth). 


4. Other fractions, not expressible by one of the above methods, 
are denoted by the cardinal for a numerator, and the ordinal (as in 
subsection 1) for the denominator, e.g. +, quattuor septime; 2, 
septem nene, 


5. Some fractions are denoted by resolution into their compo- 
nents, e.g. 2, dimidia et quarta; 2, pars dimidia et sexta; +, pars 
tertia et nona; {2, pars tertia et septima. 

6. Sometimes further division is resorted to, e.g. +5, dimidia 


qvinta. And dimidia tertia is used for sexta; dimidia qvarta for 
octava. 


7. Sesqui, 14, is used only in compounds, see § 987 (p. 386). 


vii. Money coinage. 
(Chiefly from Hultsch, see below, p. 451.) 


Coined money was not used at Rome till the time of the Decem- 
viral legislation (303 U.c.=451 B.c.), The coin was called an as, 
and was supposed to weigh a pound; hence called in distinction 
from the subsequent as, as libralis or librarius. Coins also existed 
for the semis, triens, qvadrans, sextans, and uncia. ‘The real weight 
(of unworn pieces now found) was 9 to 11 uncia and may be taken 


1 Chiefly from Gossrau, Lat. Sprachlehre, § 125. 
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therefore at 10 uncie. The coinage was of copper (#s), alloyed 
with tin and lead. Analysis of these pieces gives 7°16 to 7°66 per 
cent. of tin; and 19°56 to 29°32 per cent. of lead. 

In 485 U.C. (=269 B.C.), shortly before the first Punic war, 
silver was first coined, and at the same time the as was reduced to 
the weight of 4 uncie (and then gradually before the end of the 
1st Punic war to 2 unciz) instead of an actual ro, nominal 12, 
unci#. ‘Three silver coins were introduced, the denarius (often 
stamped with a biga, or quadriga, and thence called bigatus or 
quadrigatus) = 10 (reduced) asses; the qvinarius= 5 asses; the ses- 
tertius=23 asses. The coin equivalent to the reduced as was of 
copper and called libella ; the half of this was sembella; the quarter 
(of the libella) was teruncius. ‘The double as was coined and. 
called dupondius; other coins were tressis=3 asses; decessis—10 
asses. ‘The denarius was probably 4, pound of silver. 


In the year 537 U.C. (=217 B.C.) the copper as was reduced to 
the weight of one uncia, and to the value of 4, denarius or 1 ses- 
tertius. Probably at the same time the denarius, which had been 
gradually losing, was reduced so as to be equal to ,4 pound of 
silver. ‘The as eventually sunk to the value of 4 uncia. 


A new silver coin called victoriatus, because stamped on the 
reverse with a figure of Victory, was introduced probably about the 
year 228 B.c. At first it was 2 denarius, afterwards by the Clo- 
dian law, 104 B.C., it was reduced to be =2 denarius, and as such 
was known to Varro, Cicero, &c. 


In the time of Nero the denarius was again reduced to 3, pound 
of silver, and remained at this until Marcus Aurelius. At the same 
time Nero debased the silver, which hitherto had been fine, by an 
admixture of 5 to ro per cent. of alloy. Under Trajan, about the 
year 100, the alloy was rs per cent., under Hadrian nearly 20 per 
cent., under Marcus Aurelius 25 per cent., under Commodus 30 per 
cent., under Septimius Severus 50 to 60 per cent. 

Copper coinage was dropped from about 84 to 74 B.c. until 
15 B.c. (Except that some coins by Antony are found.) Then 
the silver sesterce being given up, a four-as piece was coined instead ; 
and a piece of half the value of the new sesterce, viz. the dupondius. 
Both these were of brass (the proportions being not quite 4 zinc to 
more than 4 copper). The as, semis and qvadrans were of copper. 


Gold was first coined in 217 B.c.; but sparsely until Sulla, 
Pompey and Cesar. Czesar’s coin called aureus was fixed as equi- 
valent to 25 denarii or 100 sesterces, This coin, which varied much 
in value (from 22 to 12 shillings), was in Constantine's time and 
earlier (ct. Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 39) called solidus. 

The value of these different coins is as follows according to 
Hultsch. Hultsch’s values are reduced to English money on the 
basis of 1 silver groschen = 1Zd. sterling. 
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Silver groschen. Eng. mon. 


As libralis (copper) 5 . mn Ag Saad. 
269—217 B.C. : 

As sextantarius (=? sestertius) (copper) °8? "93d. 

Sestertius (silver) P 3 . 2° aid. 

Denarius (silver) : : ‘ 82 4d. 
217—30 B.C. nearly 

Sestertius (silver) . . : . ri 2d. 

Denarius (silver) . : " : 7 td. 

Aureus (gold) =25 denarii= roo sestertii 175. 
Hence the following amounts are deduced : 

Mille sestertium . 5 . ‘ £8. Ios. 

Decies sestertium = 1,000,000 sestertii £8500. 


In intrinsic value the denarius is reckoned by Hussey at 8°62 
pence; the aureus, in terms of the English sovereign, at £1. 15. 13d. 
If the value of the denarius (fixed at the twenty-fifth of the aureus) 
is deduced from this value, it would, of course, be considerably 
higher than that given above. 


viii, Expression of sums of money. 


The denarius which was the silver coin in most currency was 
little used in reckoning. ‘The ordinary unit of reckoning was the 
sestertius, or nummus, or, in full, sestertius nummus. 


Up to 2000, the cardinal numbers are prefixed, e.g. centum ses- 
tertii, ducenti sestertii. But for higher numbers, in thousands up 
to a million, a neuter substantive in the plural number was used, 
sestertia, e.g. duo or septem sestertia for duo or septem millia 
sestertium (the short form of the genitive plural being taken for a 
neuter substantive) ; sestertium sexagena millia, sestertium sexagena 
millia nummum, sestertium nummum qvingve millia. 


For sums of a million and upwards numeral adverbs are resorted 
to, e.g. decies centum (or centena) millia sestertium. Usually the 
numeral adverb and sestertium are put alone, e.g. decies sestertium ; 
similarly duodecies sestertium (1,200,000), ter et vicies (2,300,000). 
In these expressions again sestertium was taken to be a neuter sub- 
stantive, and described as such, but in the singular number only, 
e.g. (nom.) sestertium qvadragies relinqvitur (4,000,000); (acc.) 
sestertium qvadragies accepi; (abl.) sestertio decies fundum emi, 
in sestertio vicies egere (to be poor in the possession of 2,000,000 
sesterces). Occasionally, when the context is clear, the adverb alone 
is put, and sestertium omitted. Sometimes other parts of the full 


1 But intrinsically worth from 1°97 to 0°93 silv. gr. 
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expression are omitted, e.g. decies centena millia, decies centena. 
(cf. § v. 2.) As an instance of a composite expression may serve, 
Accepi vicies ducenta, triginta qvinqve milia, avadringentos decem 
et septem nummos (C. Verr. Lib. I. 14), 2,235,417 sesterces!, 


The sign for a denarius was X, for a qvinarius V, for an as I, for 
a dupondius II, for a sestertius IIS (for duo+semis). Sometimes 
a line is drawn through the middle of these signs, and hence 
printers have substituted for IIS HS. Hence IIS decem = ro ses- 
terces; IIS decem millia= 10,000 sesterces; IIS decies = 10,00,000. 
If the numbers were not written in full but denoted by letters 
an ambiguity might arise, which was however obviated by add- 


ing (see § ii.) a top line for thousands IIS; and top and side lines 
for hundred-thousands when the sum was equal to a million or 
more*; e. g. Plin. 33. 3, 17, §§ 55,56 (ed. Detlefsen). Auri in aerario 
populi Romani fuere Sex Julio L. Aurelio cos, septem annis ante bel- 


lum Punicum tertium, pondo XVIJ.cCCcx., argenti xxIJ.Lxx. et in 
numerato |LX1I|.xxxv.Cccc. ; Sexto Julio L. Marcio cos, hoc est, belli 
socialis initio, auri |xvi|.xxX.DCCCXXXI.: i.e. There was in the 
Roman treasury in the year 157 B.C., in weight 17,410 (pounds) of 
gold, 212,070 (pounds) of silver, and in count (i.e. in coin) 6,135,400 
sesterces ; in the year 91 B.C. 1,620,831 (pounds?) of gold. 


The as? consisted originally of 12 uncie, and there were distinct 
names and signs for each multiple of the uncia and for some frac- 


tions of it. 


unciz. 2 as. sign. 
Iz assis or as, a pound mee: 
Ix $--_ 


Ny 
! 
! 


Ir deunx (de-uncia), an ounce-off 


Io dextans (desextans), a sixth-off Behe Opes 
g dodrans (deqvadrans), a fourth-of 3 Sr- 
8 bessis or bes (dvi-assis), a tavo-as4 ae Ors 
7 septunx (septem unciz), a seven-ounce — S- 
6 semissis or semis (semi-assis), a half-as zz 6S 
5 avincunx (qvinaveuncie), a five-ounce SS 

One a 
4 triens (tri-), a third 5 mages 
3. avadrans or teruncius (qvattvor-), a fourth 2 =- 


1 Madvig, Lat. Gr. Append. II. 

2 Marquardt, Rom. Alterth. Th. 111. Abth. 2, p. 32. 

3 See Volusius Mzecianus in AZétrol. Script. 11. p. 61 sqq.; Hultsch’s 
Preface to same, pp. xxv. to xxviii.; Prolegom. pp. 17—22 3; Marquardt, 
Rim. Alt. il. 2, pp. 4I—44, V. I, p. 102. 

4 This term must either have been formed when the as was equal to 
4 uncie; or be short for fwo-thirds of an as (cf. § vi. 2). 
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unciz. as. sign. 
2 sextams (sexto-), a sixth Te 
1 sescuncia (sesqvi-uncia), one and a half ounce % —-3% 
I uncia, an ounce as 7 
+ semuncia, a half-ounce zz 2ore 
+ sicilicus, a Sicilian farthing ds 2 
+ sextula, a little sixth ~~ ors 


Sometimes instead of a simple line (—) to denote an uncia, a 
‘waving line ~, or a curved line u, or a dot - or o are found in in- 
scriptions. So ~*~ is found for a quadrans (= 3 uncie); S : for 
dodrans (=1+3 uncia, i.e. 9 uncie); &c. 

Of the above the sicilicus was not used till imperial times. The 
scriptulum or scripulum (ypdyya) was also used for 4; of the 
uncia, ==3,as. The fraction 4, as was denoted by bine sextule, 
or duella; ;1, as by dimidia sextula, or duo scripula. 

The above-named parts of the as were used (as has been said) 
as mere duodecimal fractions, applicable without any specific con- 
crete meaning to any unit, e.g. an inheritance, money, land-measure, 
time, &c. Cf. Cic. Cacin. 6. § 173 Dig. XxvIl. 5, I. 48 (47); 
Colum, v. 1; Plin. H. N. 1. § 58; XVIII. $$ 324, 325. See below, 
Pp: 449. 

Though this system had its origin at the time when money was 
copper, taken by weight, it survived several changes in the monetary 
system. It has been mentioned that when silver money was first 
coined the denarius was the unit, and equal to 10 asses; the sester- 
tius to 21 asses. Each of these asses was called libella. ‘The half 
of a libella was called sembella (Varr.) or singula (Mec.); the half 
of the sembella or quarter of the libella was called teruncius. Pre. 
sently the denarius was made equivalent to 16 asses, and the sester- 
tius to 4 asses. 


Now in money accounts the denarius (of 16 asses) was some- 
times taken as the unit; at other times the sestertius (of 4 asses). 
The ‘‘ odd pence” (gs excurrens) required to be noted in each case, 
‘The as and each number of asses up to the denarius, the half-as 
and each number of half asses up to the sestertius, required a sign. 
For the ‘odd pence,’ when the denarius was the unit, the old duode- 
cimal system was applied, and the sixteenths were expressed by 
twelfths, and combinations of twelfths, half-twelfths, and quarter- 
twelfths. For the ‘odd pence,’ when the sestertius was the unit, 
the old decimal system (which was now no longer required for the 
denarius) was applied, and the asses and half-asses up to the 
sestertius were expressed by tenths (libelle), half-tenths, and 
quarter-tenths. 


The following were the modes of expressions used in each case. 
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ix. Expression of Interest of Money. 


Interest was denoted at first by the proportionate part of the 
capital, and the parts of the as were made use of for this purpose. 
Thus the decemviral legislation fixed legal interest at +; of the 
capital, fenus unciarium. ‘This is equivalent to 84 per cent., and if 
Niebuhr’s views be right, that this originally related to the old year 
of ten months, it would be equivalent to ro per cent. for a year of 
twelve months. In 347 B.c. the rate was reduced to semunciarium 
fenus, i.e. 4; of the capital, i.e. 5 per cent. for the year of twelve 
months, 


In and after Sulla’s time, the more common Greek method of 
reckoning interest dy the month came in, and the legal rate was +3; 
of the capital per month, called centesima (sc. pars sortis), 1.e. 
12 per cent. for a year. Lower rates of interest were denoted by 
the fractional parts of the as (the centesima being taken as the as), 
higher rates by distributives (or a combination of distributives and 
fractions). ‘The following expressions are found either in the 
Corpus Juris or Cicero}. Interest is expressed by the plural 
usure, in apposition to the parts of the as: 


usure uncie . . ie, of the centesima . 
usure qvadrantes . 
usure trientes or ter- 
tia centesimsz pars Pe ee: 
usure qvincunces. . +;  ...... 1 ies 
6 


I per cent. 
3 aes 


I I 


wale 
I ll 


usurse semisses or di- 
midia centesime . + 
usure besses or bes 
centesimsa . . . 2% 
usure deunces. . . + 
usure centesime . 
bine centesimz 
terne centesime . 
qvaterne centesime. ...... 
qvine (centesime) . —~_...... 


o 


weno 


COAL YH 


CO le ew 


I 
I 
2 
3 
4 
60 

But the singular is sometimes found, e.g. fenus ex triente factum 


erat bessibus (C. dit. Iv. 15). Interest rose from 4 to 2, i.e. per 
month, =4 per cent. to 8 per cent. per year. 


1 Marquardt, Rom. Alterth. Th. 111. Abth. 2, p. 50. 
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x. Measures of Weight?. 


g The as and its divisions and multiples have been already given, 
Vili. 

_ The Greek system also was used in the imperial times, the unit 
being a denarius, called from the Greek drachma, of which. the 
libra (=as) contained until Nero’s time 84 (so in Celsus and Pliny), 
afterwards 96. This latter drachma was divided into three scriptula, 
the scriptulum = two oboli, the obolus = three silique. 


If the libra be taken as equal to 5053°2 Engl. grains (so Béckh, 
Mommsen, Hultsch), it will be about 4 pound Troy (5760 grains). 
Hence the denarius or drachma (before Nero’s time) was=60'16 
grains, i.e. nearly an Engl. drachm (60 grains). After Nero’s time 
the drachma was = 52°6 grains and the siliqua 2°9 grains. 


xi. Measures of length. 


The unit of one system was a finger-breadth, digitus; four 
finger-breadths made a pa/m, palmus; and four palms, a foot, pes ; 
a foot and a palm was palmipes; a foot and a half (sesquipes) was 
a forearm, cubitus. The ulna was taken as a third of a man’s 
height, perhaps the length of the whole arm. 


But the foot was also divided into twelve parts, and for these 
the names of the fractions of an as were used, Two feet was 
similarly called dupondius; 24 feet was pes sestertius, 


In land-surveying, the rod, pertica, contained ten feet, hence 
called decempeda. ‘The actus (i.e. the furrow made at one drawing 
(driving) of the plough oxen) measured 12 rods. 


The unit of distance was not the single step (gradus, 24 feet) but 
the passus, 5 feet, i.e, the distance from the point where the same 
foot is taken up to the point where it is put down. A thousand 
paces, mille passus, gives the origin of a mile. ‘The Greek stadium 
was also used and taken at 7 of a mile (i.e. our furlong). 


The pes = 11°6 Eng. inches or ‘97 Eng. foot; mille passus = 4850 
Eng. feet or ‘919 Eng. mile. ‘The pertica=9 feet 8-5 inches. 


1 In §§ x.—xiii. I have chiefly followed Hultsch’s Griech. u. Rém. 
Metrologie (1862). See also his Metrologici Scriptores, Vol. 11. The 
English equivalents are usually from the tables appended to Smith’s 


Dict. Antigg. 
29—2 
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xii. Measures of Surface. 


The pes avadratus (square foot), as contrasted with the pes por- 
rectus (foot in length), was the unit. But in land-measurement a 
higher unit was taken, the scripulum (Varro), decempeda qvadrata 
(Pallad.), i.e. the square rod. 


The actus qvadratus, often simply actus, was a plot of land 120 
feet square, i.e. it contained 144 square rods (pertice) ; the jugerum 
was a double actus; i.e. a plot 240 feet long by 120 feet broad; a 
double jugerum formed an heredium; too heredia formed a cen- 
turia; 4 centurie formed a saltus (Varr. R. RX. 110). 


The fractions of the jugerum were denoted by the parts of an as, 
the sicilicus also being used for ~.; the sextula for ~,; the scri- 
pulum for (+ of the sextula, i.e. for) =} of the jugerum. 


The pes qvadratus = ‘94 Engl. sq. foot: the actus qvadratus 
=1 rood 9 perches 231 sq. feet: the jugerum=2 roods 19 perches 
189°9 square feet, i.e. almost $ of an acre; an heredium was nearly 
an acre and a quarter. 


xiii, Measures of Capacity. 


The unit of /iguid measure was the qvadrantal, which was de- 
fined as vas pedis qvadrati, i.e. as containing a square foot of wine. 
The name in and after Cicero’s time was superseded by that of 
amphora (dudopevs). ‘The amphora contained two urns, the 
urna four congii; the congius six sextarii; the sextarius two 
hemine; the hemina two qvartarii; the qvartarius two acetabula. 
A culeus contained 20 amphore. 


The duodecimal system was applied to the sextarius, a twelfth 
of which was a cyathus=uncia. ‘The triens=4 cyathi, qvadrans 
= 3 cyathi, sextans=2 cyathi, &c., are spoken of. (See also 
Mart. 11, 36; 12, 28.) 


The unit of dry measure was the modius, which contained two 
semodii or 16 sextarii. T’he divisions of the sextarius (hemina, &c.) 
were the same as of liquid measure. 6 modii were equal to 1 me- 
dimnus (a Greek measure). 


The sextarius was =‘96 pint Engl. Hence the amphora was 
about = 5 gall. 6 pints Engl. ; the modius=r gall. 7-36 pints Engl. 
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xiv. Division of Time. 


The Romans divided time into years, months, days, and hours. 
A civil day, as recognised in law, was from midnight to midnight; 
a natural day, from sunrise to sunset. "The duodecimal system was 
applied here also, the natural day being divided into twelfths, called 
hore, which were therefore of different absolute lengths according 
to the time of year. From Dec. 23rd, when the day at Rome was, 
according to modern reckoning, 8 hrs. 54 m. long, and the Roman 
hour was 444 m., the length increased up to 25 June, when the 
day was tshrs. 6m., and the Roman hour 752m. At the 
equinoxes, 23 March, 2; Sept., the Roman hour was of the same 
length as our own. The civil day is sometimes spoken of as 
divided into twenty-four hours. 


The night was for military purposes divided into four watches 
(vigilia prima, &c.) of equal length. And a similar division of the 
day into four parts is also implied by Varro’s account of the prztor’s 
marshal crying the 3rd hour, noon, and the 9th hour. Various 
loose names for different parts of the day and night came into vogue, 
and are arranged by Censorinus (c. 24) in the following order, 
starting from midnight: 


I. De media nocte; 2. gallicinium; 3. conticinium, general si- 
lence; 4. ante lucem; 5. diluculum; 6. mane; 7. ad meridiem; 
8. meridies; 9. de meridie; 10. suprema; 11. vespera; 12. cre- 
pusculum; 13. luminibus accensis, or, anciently, prima face; 14. 
concubium; 15. intempesta nox; 16. ad mediam noctem; 17. 
media nox. 


xv. Expression of the Date. 


¢ (Partly from Madvig. Supp/. to Gram.) 

The division of time into weeks of seven days with distinct 
names was not used by the ancient Romans (before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity). The months were distinguished by the 
names adopted by us from the Romans, excepting that, before 
the time of the Emperor Augustus, Julius and Augustus had the 
names of Quinctilis and Sextilis (i.e. fh and sixth month, March 
being the first). The days of the month were computed from three 
Jeading days ia each, which were called respectively Calende (Kal.), 
None (Non.), and Idus (Id.); to these the name of the month was 
appended as an adjective. The Calende was the first day of every 
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month; the None and Idus the fifth and thirteenth, except in the 
months of March, May, July, and October, in which they were the 
seventh and fifteenth respectively. From these days they counted 
backwards, the days between the 1st and the Nones being reckoned 
as so many days before the Nones; the days between the Nones and 
Ides as so many days before the Ides; and the remaining days of 
the month as so many days before the Kalends of the zext month. 
The day immediately preceding any of these reckoning points was 
called pridie Nonas, &c.; the day next but one before was the 
third day before (in consequence of the Nones, &c. being them- 
selves included in the reckoning), and so on. 


There are two abbreviated modes of denoting the date; e.g. the 
27th of March might be marked as vi Kal. Apr., or a. d. vi Kal. Apr. 
The first is for sexto (die ante) Kalendas Apriles; the second for 
ante diem sextum Kalendas Apriles. The latter expression appears 
to have originally signified before (on the sixth day) the Kalends of 
April; the exact day being thrown in parenthetically, and attracted 
from the ablative into the accusative case in consequence of follow - 
ing ante. Similarly we find the date sometimes denoted by the 
number of days preceding a festival; as, a. d. v Terminalia, i.e. roth 
Feb, (the festival of the god of boundaries being on the 23rd Feb.). 
This expression was considered as one word, before which in or ex 
may stand; as, Ex ante diem iii Nonas Junias usque ad pridie 
Kalendas Septembres, from the 3rd June to the 31st August; differre 
aliquid in ante diem xv Kalendas Novembres, fo put off something to 
the 18th October. 


The readiest way of reckoning the day is, (1) if the date lie 
between the Kalends and Nones, or between the Nones and Ides, to 
subtract the number of the day mentioned from the number of the 
day on which the Nones or Ides fall, and add one (for the inclusive 
reckoning): (2) if the date lie between the Ides and the Kalends, 
to subtract the number of the day mentioned from the number of the 
days in the month, and add ¢wo (i.e. one for the inclusive reckoning, 
and one because the Kalends are not the last of the month in which 
the date lies, but the first of the following month). 


In leap year the intercalated day was counted between a. d. vi — 
Kal. Mart. and a. d. vii Kal. Mart. and denominated a. d. bissextum 
Kal. Mart., so that a. d. vii, Kal. Mart. answers as in the ordinary 
February to Feb. 23, and a.d. viii Kal. Mart. to Feb. 22nd, &c. 
(Hence the name of leap year, annus bissextilis.) 


Before the reformation of the Calendar by Julius Cesar, x.c. 
45, the number of days in the months were in March, May, July 
and October, 31; in February 28; in all the rest 29. Hence, as 


'— =" 
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these four months were two days longer, the Nones and Ides were 


two days later. This should be remembered in reading Cicero’s 
letters, many of which were written before 45 B.c. After that year 
the number of days in each month was the same as it is with us 
to this day. 


The following examples suppose the date to be subsequent to 
B.C. 45. The usual abbreviated form is given. [It must be re- 
membered that Kalend#, Nonz, and Idus are feminine, and the months 
adjectives; that the date (‘on the first,’ &c.) is in the ablative 
(Kalendis, Nonis, Idibus) ; and that a.d.vi Non. Mart. &c. is for 
ante diem sextum Nonas Martias. | 


Day of January April March 
English (So also Aug. (So also Jun., Sept., (So also May, Jul., 
month. Dec.). Nov.). Oct.). 

[ Kal. Jan. Kal. Apr. Kal, Mart. 

2 a.d. iv Non. Jan. a.d.iv Non, Apr. a.d, vi Non. Mart. 

4 Prid. Non. Jan. Prid. Non. Apr. a.d. iv Non, Mart. 

5 Non. Jan. Non. Apr. a.d. iii Non. Mart. 

6 a.d. viii Id. Jan. a.d. viii Id. Apr. Prid. Non. Mart. 

7 a.d. vii Id. Jan. a. d. vii Id. Apr. Non. Mart. 

8 a.d. vi Id. Jan. a.d. vi Id. Apr. a.d. viii Id. Mart. 
12 Prid. Id. Jan. Prid. Id. Apr. a. d. iv Id. Mart. 
13 Id. Jan. Id. Apr, a.d. iii Id. Mart. 
I4 a.d. xix Kal. Feb. a.d. xviii Kal. Mai. Prid, Id. Mart. 
15 a,.d. xviii Kal. Feb. a.d. xvii Kal. Mai. Id. Mart. 

16 a.d.xviiKal. Feb, a.d.xviKal. Mai. a.d. xvii Kal. Apr. 
30 ~=3 a. G. iii Kal. Feb. Prid. Kal. Mai. a.d. iii Kal. Apr. 


Prid. Kal, Feb. 


Prid. Kal. Apr. 
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APPENDIX G. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 


For abbreviations in Inscriptions see Hiibner’s Index to Corp. Inser. 
Rom. 1. pp. 610—613 et passim, also supra App. B. For others, 
esp. /egal abbreviations, see Keil’s Gram. Lat. Iv. p. 276 sqq.; 
and Lachmann’s Gaius, p. 432 sqq. 


For abbreviations of money, see App. D. vili., of date, App. D. xv. 


(2) First Names (Prenomina). 


. Aulus. Mam. Mamercus. 
App. Appius. N. or Num, Numerius. 
2 Gaius. ie Publius. 

Cn. Gnzus. f Qvintus. 

D. Decimus. S. or Sex. Sextus. 
K. .  Keso. Ser. Servius. 
L. Lucius. S.or Sp. Spurius. 
M. Marcus. fie Titus. 
MW: Manius. ot If Tiberius. 


Women’s names are expressed by inverted characters; as, 5 
for Gala, 


(2) Titles of Persons, &c. 
CES. or CENS. Censor or Cen- PRoc.orPRO.) Prosousul: 


sores. {.0S, 
Cos,! Consul or Consu- Pro. Pr. Propretor. 
les, : Prog. Proqvestor. 
Dy Divus. PoR. Populus Romanus. 
DEs. Designatus. QF Qvestor. 
F, Filius. QurirR. Qvirites. 
Imp. Imperator. RESP. Respublica. 
LEG. Legatus. R. P. P.R. Q. Respublica Populi 
L. or Lt. Libertus, Liberta. Romani Qviritium. 
MAG. Magister. S: Servus. 
N. Nepos. Soler Oy Bn Senatus Populus- 
pc Patres Conscripti. que Romanus. 
P. M. PontifexMaximus. S. P, P.Q.R. Senatus Populus 
Pr. Pretor, or Pre- Plebesque Ro- 
tores. mana. 


1 Not until 3rd cent.’p. Chr. was cons. used; in Diocletian’s time 
began the custom of doubling the s (e.g. conss.) to denote the plural 
(Mommsen, Liv. Cod. Ver. p. 189). 
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Tr. MIL. Tribunus Militum. X. Vir. STL. Decemvir(um)*stli- 
‘TROEL: Tribunus Plebis. JuDIK. tibus (i.e. litibus) 
Tr. Por. Tribunicia Potes- judicandis. 

tate. XV.V.S. F. Qvindecimv(irum), 
eave Decemv(irum)*. sacris faciundis. 


The name of the tribe to which a person belonged is sometimes 
added to the name in an abbrev rsp form ; thus, Pup. for Pupinia ; 
Qvi. or Qvir. for Qvirind. See § 1113, and Celius’ letter in Cic. 
Epist. ad Fam. Vit. 8, § 5. 


* Descriptive Genitive: “of”, ie. ‘‘one of, the ten commissioncrs.” 


(3) Sepulchral. 


n 


Dis Manibus sacrum. H.S. E. Hic situs est. 
De sua pecunia. OB. Obiit. 
Faciundum curavit. P.C. Ponendum curavit. 


cer 
. E. Hie conditus est. Ni Vixit. 


(4) In voting on trials. In voting on laws. 


D 
iE 
Ss 


Absolvo. 
Condemno. 
Non liquet. 


Antiquam (legem) probo. 
Uti rogas, 


<> 
Pr 


(5) Lpistolary. 


Data (est epistola). 
Salutem dicit. 
D Salutem plurimam dicit. 
Salutem (dicit). 
.B. E. E. V. Si vales, bene est: ego valeo. 
aii. Q.V. B.E. E.Q.V. Si tu exercitusque valetis bene 
est: ego quoque valeo. 
.G. V. Sivales gaudeo. Valeo. 


(6) In decrees of the Senate. 


. E.R. 1. C. De ea re ita censuerunt. 
N. Intercessit nemo. Scr. arf. Scribendo adfuerunt. 
C, Senatusconsultum. V.F. Verba fecit. 
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(7) Miscellaneous. 


A.U.C. Anno urbis conditz. 
DD: Dono dedit. 

DD. Dederunt. 

D.D.D. Dat, dicat, dedicat. 
F.F.F. Felix, faustum, fortu- 


natum. 


ITER,  Iterum. 
A Libertas. 
MP. Mille passuum. 


Q.B.F.F.Q.S. Quod bonum fe- 


lix faustumque sit. 


HS (for IIS, i.e. duo + semis) sestertius (cf. p. 447). 


(8) 


A.C. Anno Christi. 
A.D. Anno Domini. 


A.M. Anno Mundi. 
a.C. at oat Christum natum. 
p.-C.n.{ post 


c. caput, capitis, &c. (chapter). 


cet. cetera. 

cf. confer, or, conferatur. 
Cod., Codd. Codex, Codices, 
coll. collato, or, collatis. 


comp. compara, or, comparetur. 


del. dele, or, deleatur. 
D.O.M. Deo optimo maximo. 
ed., edd. editio, editiones. 
e.g. exempli gratia. 

etc. or &c. et cetera. 

h.e. hoc est. 

I.C. Jesus Christus. 

Ictus. Juris consultus. 

ibid. ibidem. 

id. idem. 

i.e. id est. 

i.g. id quod. 

L. or Lib., Libb. Liber, Libri. 


Modern Latin. 


L.B. Lectori Benevolo. 

l.c. loco citato. 

1.1. loco laudato. 

leg. lege, or, legatur. 

L.S. Locus Sigilli. 

MS., MSS, Manuscriptum (or Ma- 
nuscriptus, sc. liber), 
Manuscripta, or -ti. 

N. B. Nota bene. 

N.T. Novum Testamentum, 

obs. observa, or, observetur, 

P.S. Postscriptum. 


q.Vv. quem, or quod, vide. 

sc. scilicet. 

Sq., Sqq- sequenti, sequentibus. 
S. Vv. sub voce. 

vid. vide, 

viz. videlicet. 


v. versus, versum, &c. 
v.c. verbi causa, 

V.cel. Vir celeberrimus. 
V.cl. Vir clarissimus, 
V.T. Vetus Testamentum. 
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APPENDIX H. 
ELEMENTS AND TERMS OF LATIN METRE. 


FEET. 


A foot consists of two or more adjoining syllables, having de- 
fined quantities, and may be contained in one or more words or 
parts of words. The Latin names of the different feet recognised 
in statements on metre are, as follows: examples of each are added : 


Disyllabic. 
Pyrrhichius ~~ age Spondéus —=— iti 
Tréchaeus —~ prode Iambus -~- agas 
or Choréus 
Trisyllabic. 
Tribrachys -~~ agite Mélossus —--— wicini 
Dactylus — ~~ prodite Andpaestus ~~ -— agitas 
Créticus —~— proditos Bacchius! ~-- amari 
or Amphimacer 
Antibacchius! —-—~ wicina Amphibrachys ~-~- amare 
(nom, or acc.) (inf. ) 
Quadrisyllabic, 
Précéleusmaticus ~ ~ ~ ~ recipere Dispondéus ——-—-— insanires 
Ditréchaeus —~-~ flagitare  Diiambus ~-~-— iutiles 
or Dichéréus 
Chériambus —~~-— flagitio Antispastus ~—-~ recepere 
Idnicis a majori -—-—~~ felicia Idnicus a minori ~ ~ —— agitasti 
Paeon I™us —~~~ flagitia Paeon IIdus -~-~~ inutile 
Paeon IIItius ~~-—~ trepidare  Paeon IV's ~~~ — memineras 
Epitritus Imus ~---— reclinatos Epitritus 1s —~-~- insecuti 
Epitritus Its ——~-— dijudicas _ Epitritus IV“S  —— ~~ insanire 
Pentasyllabic. 
Dochmius ~ --—~» = requisiveras 
VERSES. 


A verse or line is composed of a number of fect in a definite 
order, and is variously named and described by the number of 
syllables or of feet or of metres which it contains: e.g. hendeca- 


1 Some writers reverse the application of the terms Bacchius and 
Antibacchius, 
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syllabus (eleven-syllabled), décdsyllabus, &c.; sénarius (with six 
Jeet), septenarius, &c.; méndméter (with one metre), diméter (two), 
pentaméter (jive), hexaméter (six), &c. 

In dactylic verse one foot makes (for this purpose of description) 
a metre; in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic verse two feet make one 
metre. 

_ A verse containing the stated number of complete metres is called 
acatalectic. 

If the last metre be short by one syllable, it is called catalectic : 
if short by two syllables, brachycatalectic. 

If there be one or two syllables after the last complete metre, it 
is called Aypercatalectic. 

A verse is said to be gure when it consists only of one kind of 
feet (e.g. pure iambic). Most verses are impure; i.e. they contain 
more than one kind of feet. Some verses admit in certain parts any 
of several feet, while in other parts one kind only is admissible.  ~ 


Some kinds of verse are named after their inventor or first user, 
usually a Greek lyric poet; e.g. Archiléchus (cir. 700 B.C.), 
Alcaeus, Aleman and Sappho (cir. 600 B.C.), Hipponax (cir. 
540 B.C.), Anacreon (cir. 520 B.C.), Pherecrates (cir. 450 B.C.), 
Asclepiades and Glycon (age unknown). 4 

The main classification of verses is best made by considering 
whether a verse moves from long syllables to short (falling rhythm), 
or from short to long (rising rhythm). ‘Thus verses composed of 
dactyls and of trochees form one class: those composed ot iambs and 
of anapaests form another class. 

Many verses are catalectic, that is to say, the last foot is abridged. 

_ If this is the case in iambic or trochaic or anapaestic verse, the last 
foot is thus represented by one syllable, most frequently a long 
syllable: in dactylic verse, either by a single syllable (male ending) 
or by a trochee (female ending). A certain rest is thus obtained. 
In verses of more than two metres (i. e. in trimeters, tetrameters, &c.) 
a similar rest is often sought in the middle of the verse by making a 
break. And this in two ways: 


1) In the verses which are used continuously to form long 
poems or long parts of plays, viz. in the dactylic hexameter, in the 
iambic trimeter and in the trochaic tetrameter, this break is procured 
by making the end of a disyllabic or polysyllabic word come at the 
middle of the third or fourth foot or of both feet. This ‘cutting’ of 
the verse is called caesura. It is in harmony with the principle 
which prevails in these verses of avoiding, at least in the first half, 
frequent coincidences, especially successive coincidences, of words 


with feet. 
30 
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(2) In some other verses we find regularly, at the end of the 
first or second half of the verse, or at the end of both, a long syllable, 
after which, as after a rest, the rhythm starts afresh. ‘Thus in the 
falling rhythm a trochee with such a long syllable becomes a cretic, 
adactyl becomes a choriamb; and, in the rising rhythm, an iamb be- 
comes a bacchic, an anapaest becomes a rising or lesser ionic (sonicus 
@ minori). 

A spondee, as being equal in length (§ 275) to either a dactyl or 
anapaest, belongs to both rhythms, and is freely used in certain parts 
of the verse, sometimes necessarily, sometimes optionally, in place of 
trochee, dactyl, iamb or anapaest (cf. Hor. 4.P.256sq.). A tribrach 
is found, in some verses frequently, taking the place of iamb or 
trochee,.the long syllable being reso/ved (as it is often said) into two 
short ones. 


The last syllable of a verse is in most, but not in all kinds of 
verses, at option either long or short, whatever the metre may 
theoretically require. A short vowel is not so frequent a close as is 
a long vowel or a consonant. Again, generally an hiatus is not 
noticed between the end of a verse and the beginning of the 
following verse. Occasionally, however, a short vowel is so elided 
($290). If, however, the metre runs on continuously, the end of the 
verse being subject to the same requirements as to quantity and as to 
the avoidance of hiatus as if there were no division of verses, there is 
said to be synaphia (continuity) in the metre or between the verses. 
Anapaestic verse in Greek has always this continuity. It is 
frequent also in Glyconics and Sapphics as used by Catullus, and 
sometimes in those used by Horace. A word is rarely divided 
between one line and the next (cf. Hor. Od. 1. 2.19; Catull. 61. 
82). 

The following are the principal kinds of verses which occur in 
Latin poetry now preserved. Sometimes a poem, or a distinct part 
of a poem, is composed of a number of verses all of one kind, some- 
times of two or more, used alternately or in some regular order, 


FALLING RHYTHMS, 


(N.B. The vertical line is used in the metrical scheme to mark 
the feet or sets of feet; in the lines quoted it is used to mark a 
caesura or break.) 


_Dactylic. 


1. Dactylic hexameter catalectic, or Heroic verse, consists of 
six feet, the first four of which are either dactyls or spondees, the 
fifth is a dactyl, rarely a spondee, the sixth always a trochee or 
spondee. If the fifth foot is a spondee, the fourth is a dactyl. There 
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Oe ee Cee 
is usually a caesura (either male or female) in the middle of the third 
foot, sometimes not until the middle of the fourth foot. First used 
in Latin by Ennius, then by Lucilius, Lucretius, Catullus (62 ; 64) 
and above all by Vergil, Horace (in Satires and the Epistles), Ovid 
(in Metamorphoses), and many later writers. 

-~~l-~~l|-~~|-~-l/-=[-= 
Reaper ts | Bay 

Eumenides, quibus anguino | redimita capillo 

Frons expirantis | praeportat pectoris iras, 

Huc hue adventaie | meas | audite querelas. 

Ipsius ante pedes | fluctus | maris adludebant. (Catull.) 


2. Dactylic tetrameter acatalectic: rare (Pseudo-Sen. Herc, Oet. 
1958 sq.). 
iy aie iad ta 


Unde sonus trepidas aures ferit. 


3. Dactylic tetrameter catalectic: similar to the last four feet of 
the Hexameter: used chiefly with other verses. 


aww 390s SEE « 


Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. 
Plurimus in Junonis honorem. (Hor.) 


4. Dactylic dimeter catalectic (or Adonius, from a poem of 
Sappho calling on Adonis) consists of a dactyl and a trochee or 
spondee. Used only with other verses. 

-~~|-~ Terruit urbem. (Hor.) 


Dactylo-choriambic. 


5. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic, or Archiléchius minor, 
consists of a dactyl and a choriamb. Used only with other verses. 


-~~|-~~-— Pulvis et umbra sumus, (Hor.) 


6. Dactylic pentameter is composed of two dimeter hypercata- 
lectics, but the first of the two admits a spondee in place of dactyl 
and a molossus in place of a choriamb. There is always a break 
after the choriamb (or molossus). Ovid has nearly always a di- 
syllable at the end of the verse. Catullus, Propertius, Martial have 
occasionally words of three, four, or five syllables. ‘This verse is very 
frequently used in alternation with the hexameter (Elegiac metre) 


Obruet bostiles | ine ‘inte domos. (Ov.) 

Tunc vero longas | condimus Iliadas, (Propert.) 

Td quod verbosis | dicitur et fatuis. (Catull.) 
30—2 
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Trochate. 


7. Trochaic tetrameter acatalectic consists of eight trochees, 
for any of which a spondee may be used, and for all but the last a 
dactyl or anapaest or tribrach. Only in comic poets; e.g. Plaut. 
Menaech. 588 foll. (Ritschl.) 

Dixi causam: condiciones | tetuli tortas confragosas. 


8. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic consists of seven trochees 
and a half (ie. six trochees and a cretic), Frequent in comic 
poets with the same choice of feet for the first six trochees as in 
the acatalectic. A break at end of 4th foot. See Plaut. Men. 606 sqq. 
776 sqq. Seneca observes stricter rules, allowing tribrachs in the 
odd places (except last) and spondees and anapaests in the even 
places. Dactyls are used also. Seneca’s metre appears to have these 
varieties of feet : 


-—~~ dd ew 


Pallidi fauces averni | vosque Taenarei specus 

Unda miseris grata Lethes | vosque torpentes lacus 

Impium rapite atque mersum | premite perpetuis malis. 
(Sen. Phaedr. 1210 foll.) 


9. Trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of two trochees and a 
cretic. Only used in combination with other lines (Hor. 1. 18). 
See also under Glyconic. 

-~-~|-~— Non ebur neque aureum, .(Hor.) 


1o. Ithyphallic, i.e. trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic, consists 
of three trochees. Only used with other lines. 


feet se Soe ~ Bacche, Bacche, Bacche. 


Dactylo-trochaic. 


N.B. Dactyls followed by trochees (as also anapaests followed by 
iambs) form what are sometimes called Logaoedic (prose= 
poetic) verses. 


11. Archiléchius major consists of four dactyls followed. by 
three trochees. In the first three feet spondees may be used. Only 
used with other verses (Hor. Od. 1. 4). 


sea hes Oe eed ee fora ee 
| 

Nune decet aut viridi | nitidum caput impedire myrto. 

Pallida mors aequo | pulsat pede pauperum tabernas. (Hor.Od,1. 4.) 


7 ae 
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_ 12, Ale&ic decasyllable consists of two dactyls (not each con- 
tained in a separate word) followed by two trochees. Only used as 
the fourth line of the Alcaic stanza. 

—v~|-~~ | -~--= Impavidum ferient ruinae. 
Omne caput movet urna nomen. Impetus aut orientis haedi. (Hor.) 


13. Aristdph4nic consists of a dactyl followed by a trochee and 
spondee (or trochee?). Not used by itself in Horace (1. 8). 
-~~|-~|-— Lydia dic per omnes. (Hor.) 


Trochaeo-dactylic. 


The first disyllabic foot in these verses is often called the dase. 
It usually admits of some variety; e.g. spondee, trochee or iamb. 

14. Sapphic (Sapphicus minor) is a trochaic quinarius with a 
dactyl always in third foot. It usually consists (in this order) of 
trochee, spondee, dactyl and two trochees. Catullus has (but 
rarely) a trochee in the second foot. ‘There is a caesura, usually 
male, sometimes female, in the dactyl. This verse is usually com- 
bined with the adonic, but in Seneca is frequently used continuously 
by itself. 

I ee ee ee 
-~| 
Pauca nuntiate | meae puellae. (Catull.) 
Quo nihil majus | meliusve terris 
Fata donavere \ bonique Divi. (Hor.) 

Is. Phalaecian, or simply Hendecasyllabus, is like the last a 
special form of trochaic quinarius. The first foot is usually a 
spondee, but in Catullus occasionally a trochee or iamb; the second 
a dactyl (except in Catull. 55 where it is frequently a spondee). 
The other three feet are trochees. There is no special caesura. 
It forms whole poems and is much used by Catullus, Seneca, and 
Martial; also by Statius (Si/v. 1. 6; U. 7; IV. 3; 9). 


~~ — 


Adeste hendecasyllabi quot estis 
Omnes undique quotquot estis omnes. (Catull.) 
Tanto ten fasiu negas, amice? (Catull. 55.) 


16. Phérécratian consists of a dactyl between two disyllabic 
feet which in Catullus are trochees or spondees, in Horace spondees 
only. (For rst foot Catullus once has iamb, Horace once has 
trochee.) Used in stanzas with other feet. 

-~ | - ~~ | -= (Catull.) Prodeas nova nupta. 


Sey safe (Hor.) Grato Pyrrha sub antro, 
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417. Glyconic consists of a trochee or spondee followed by two 
dactyls. Catullus usually has a trochee in first place, a cretic in 3rd 
place. Horace has almost always a spondee in rst place. Seneca 
(cf. Oedip. 903 sqq. but not Thyest. 336 sqq.) has sometimes a 
spondee in second place, which makes the verse in fact the same as a 
trochaic dimeter catalectic, 

Quicquid excessit modum 

Pendet instabili loco. (Sen.) 
Cinge tempora floribus. (Catull.) 
Nos cantabimus invicem. (Hor.) 


18. Priapéus consists of trochee or spondee, followed in order 
by a dactyl, cretic, trochee, dactyl, trochee. In fact it is glyconic 
+pherecratian. There is a break at the end of the cretic foot. 
Only found in Catull. 17, Priap. 85. 


ao 


O colonia quae cupis | ponte ludere longo. 
Uva pampinea rubens | educata sub umbra. 


ae — 


19. Asclepiidéus minor consists of one spondee, one choriamb 
and two dactyls. A break usually after choriamb. Much used by 
Horace and Seneca. (This line repeated forms what is called the 
First Asclepiad metre, Hor. I. 13 II. 30.) 

Maecenas vo | edite regibus. (Hor.) 
Tecum conseruit | pestiferas manus, (Sen.) 


20. Asclepiddéus major consists of one spondee, two choriambs 
and two dactyls, A break usually after each choriamb (Catull. 303; 
PAOLA TTy TBsUEV. TO). 


> | -vv-|--~- (9 
Quae mens est hodie | cur eadem | non puero fuit 2 (Hor.) 
Alphene immemor atque | unanimis | false sodalibus. (Catull.) 


21, Sapphicus major (i.e. the ordinary sapphic with a choriamb 
inserted) consists of trochee, spondee, choriamb, dactyl, trochee 
and spondee. A break after the choriamb. Only in Hor, 1. 8. 


ee et a—_ww]|] ewe 


Cur timet flavum Tiberim | tangere? cur olivum. 


Cretic and greater Tonic. 


22. Cretic tetrameter acatalectic consists of four cretics, Only 
found in comic poets (e.g. Ter. Andr, 625 sqq.). Occasionally 
admits of other feet, e.g. dactyl or paeon, 
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-~-=-|-~-|---|-~-e 


Tanta vecordia innata cuiquam ut: siet. 
Tum coacti necessario se aperiunt. 


23. Sdt&déus consists of three ionics a majori and one trochee 
or spondee. A double trochee is often substituted for the. 3rd 
ionic, sometimes for the first; and some of the long syllables are 
occasionally resolved into two shorts. Only in Terentianus 
Maurus, except Mart. 111. 29 and Petron. §§ 23, 132, 


egg WTR Se} PS 


—-~vw a ee _ 


Lavinia cum dicimus, haec tamen figura est 

Metrumque facit, sotddicon quod vocitarunt 

Qui multa ferunt hoc pede Sotaden locutum. (Ter. Maur. 1508 saa) 

Quasi st repetam quos docui disyllabos jam. (1st foot~~—~~) 

Unum ut faciant duo pariter pedes jugati. (2nd foot -~~~~ ) 
; (id. 1458 sq.) 


RIsInG RHYTHMS. 
Anapaestic. 


24. Anapaestic dimeter acatalectic consists of four anapaests, 
for any of which a spondee and for the first and third of which a 
dactyl may be substituted. A break after second foot,. Coincident 
endings of foot and word are frequent. Much used by Seneca. 


Se ee ee 


ad -— uw 


Ite umbrosas | cingite silvas 
Summaque montis | juga cecropii 
Celeri planta | lustrate vagi. (Sen.) 

25, Anapaestic monometer acatalectic consists of two feet, 
either anapaests or spondees. The first may also be a dactyl. Only 
interspersed among dimeters. 
~-— Saltus aperit. 

-—-— Captent auras. 
Nocte silenti. 

Anapaestic tetrameter catalectic is frequent in Greek (e.g. in 

Aristophanes). 


a 


Lambic. 


26. Iambic tetrameter catalectic consists of seven iambs and a 
half, In the first and fifth places are found spondees occasionally 
(Catull. 25). ‘The comic poets use Mae eee: cee i every Place 
but the seventh. 
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Remitte pallium mihi | meum quod involasti, (Catull.) 
Nunc demum experior mi ob oculos | caliginem obstitisse. (Plaut.) 


27. Iambic trimeter acatalectic consists of six iambics. It is 
sometimes found pure throughout a poem (Catull. 4; 29), but 
generally in Horace admits a spondee frequently, a dactyl rarely, in 
the rst, 3rd and sth places, and an anapaest in the rst and sth. 
_Seneca has the spondee and anapaest frequently in these places. The 
' tribrach occurs in all places except the last. Seneca uses it chiefly 
in the even places. Phaedrus and the comic poets admit all these 
substitutes for iambics in any of the first five places. ‘There is 
a caesura usually at the end of 24 feet (penthemimeral caesura), 
sometimes not until the end of 34 feet (Aephthemimeral). 


w= ~ — ae we ws 


- sv a ee ad 


Sacer generque | perdidistis omnia. (Catull.) 

Et hoc negat minacis | Adriatici. (Catull.) 

Infamis Helenae \ Castor offensus vicem. (Hor.) 
Pavidumque leporem et | advenam laqueo gruem. (Hor. 
Nil praeter domini | nomen mutant pauperes. (Phaedr.) 


28. Iambic Scazon or Hippdnacteus, also a trimeter acatalectic, 
differs from the ordinary trimeter by having a spondee or trochee in 
the sixth foot and iamb in the fifth, Either a spondee, anapaest or 
dactyl may be used in first or third feet; a tribrach in the and, 3rd 
and 4th, Caesuras as in the ordinary trimeter. Much used by 
Catu'lus and Martial, also by Persius in Prologue. 


~~ Hise 


Nam risu inepto| res ineptior nullast. (Catull.) 
Dum Janus bhiemes, | Domitianus auctumnos, 
Augustus annis | commodabit aestates. (Mart.) 
Nihil est miserius | neque gulosius Santra, (Mart.) 


29. Iambic trimeter catalectic consists of four iambs, and a 
bacchic, Spondees are sometimes used in the 1st and 3rd places and 
a tribrach once occurs. A break after 2} feet, Only used with 
other verses (Hor, I. 43 II. 18), ; 
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Trabuntque siccas | machinae carinas. 
Mea renidet | in domo lacunar. (Hor.) 


_ 30, Aleaicus enneasyllabus consists of spondee (sometimes 
lamb), iamb, spondee, bacchic. It is a special form of iambic 
dimeter hypercatalectic, and forms the third line of the Alcaic 
stanza, 


-—-~-|--~--= 


Te triste lignum te caducum. 
Clari giganteo triumpho. (Hor.) 


31. Iambic dimeter acatalectic consists of four iambs, for the 
first and third of which a spondee is often substituted. A tribrach 
and dactyl also occur though rarely. Used with other verses 
(Hor. Epod. 1—10). 


-- -- {[--v- 
ve 


--w 


Sacer nepotibus cruor. 
Virtus sepulchrum condidit. (Hor.) 


32. lIambic dimeter catalectic consists of two iambs and a 
bacchic. A special form of this verse called the anacreontic has an 
anapaest in the first foot. ‘They are used together in Seneca (Med. 


857 sqq.). 


~-~-|~-~ Quonam cruenta maenas 
== Praeceps amore saevo 
-ye Rapitur? quod impotenti 


Facinus parat furore? (Sen.) 


33. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic consists of three iambs, 
Only found at close of a system of dimeter catalectics. 


i Quis credat exulem, (Sen. Med. 865.) 


Anapaesto-Lambic. 


34. Galliambic consists (in theory) of two iambic or anacreontic 
dimeters, of which the first is catalectic and the second brachycata- 
lectic. ‘There are thus six feet, which are usually anapaest, iamb, 
bacchic, anapaest, tribrach, iamb; but with some variations, ‘The 
metre is only found in Catullus’ 65th poem. ‘The name is from the 
Gaulish priests of Cybéle, which form the subject of it. 
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Super alta vectus Atys | celeri rate maria. 
Tibicen ubi canit Phryx | curvo grave calamo, | 
Ubi capita maenades vi | jaciunt ederigerae. 
Jamjam dolet quod egi; | jam jamque paenitet. 


Bacchiac and lesser Lonte. 


35. Bacchiac tetrameter acatalectic consists of four bacchics. 
Only found in comic poets, e.g. Plaut. Men. 753 sqq.; Trin. 223 
sqq.; dmph. 550 sqq. | | ; 

Sed haec res mibi in pectore et corde curae St. 
Homo idem in duobus locis ut simul sit. 


Occasionally a bacchiac hexameter occurs; e.g. Pl. mph. 
627 sqq. 
Satin parva res est voluptatem in vita atque in aetate agunda. 


36. Ionic a minori. The only metre of this kind in Latin is in 
one ode of Horace (i111. 12). ‘The poem is composed of forty feet, 
all of this description, and may (as the synaphia throughout is 
perfect) be divided into four decameters, but is usually printed 
as if divided into four stanzas, each containing two tetrameters and 
a dimeter. 


Yes afew ce] oan} wee Re 


Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum neque dulci 
Mala vino lavere aut exanimari, metuentes 
Patruae verbera linguae. 


COMPOSITE. 


Lambo-Dactylic. 


37. Alcaic hendecasyllable consists of a spondee (occasionally 
iamb), and bacchic followed by two dactyls. ‘There is almost 
always a break after the bacchic. It is used for the rst and and 
lines of the alcaic stanza. It might be considered as an iambic 
quinarius with a spondee in the third foot and an anapaest in the 
fourth (Madvig); but, looking at the character of the fourth line of 
the stanza, it is better to consider the first and second lines as com- 
pounded of iambic and dactylic rhythm. ‘The first syllable of this 
and of the nine-syllable verse (supr. 30) is often called an&crisis 
(back-stroke). é : i ; 
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Nee vera virtus | cum-semel excidit 
Curat reponi | deterioribus. 


Retorta tergo'| bracchia libero. (Hor.) 


Lambo-Trochaic. 


38. Saturnian. ‘This is the oldest form of Latin verse, and 
the laws of it are very uncertain, because few, and those mostly very 
irregular, specimens are preserved. ‘The most regular form is an 
iambic trimeter hypercatalectic, with a spondee in the fourth foot 
and a break in the middle of it. Or it may be considered as com- 
pounded of an iambic dimeter catalectic, followed by an ithyphallic 
(No. ro), i.e. by three trochees. But the first part was sometimes 
merely three feet, either spondees, iambs, dactyls, or anapaests, and 
the last part was similarly rudely organised. 


~-|--|---||--~-~-+ 


Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae. 
Immortales mortales si foret fas flere, 

Flerent divae camenae Naevium poetam. 

Itaque, postquam est orcino traditust thesauro, 
Obliti sunt Romae loquier lingua latina. (Naev.) 


STANZAS, OR SYSTEMS OF METRE. 


Some of the above-mentioned verses are merely repeated to form 
a poem or large portion of a poem. Above all the dactylic hexa- 
meter (No. 1), and iambic trimeter (No. 27) are so used: less fre- 
quently the iambic scazon (No. 28), trochaic tetrameter (No. 8), 
Phalaecian (No. 15), the lesser Asclepiad (No. 19, cf. Hor. Od. 1. 
I; III. 30; Iv. 8) and the greater Asclepiad (No. 20, cf. Hor. 1. 11; 
18; Iv. ro) and in Seneca the lesser Sapphic (No, 14) and the 
Glyconic (No.17). But elegiac and lyric poets frequently combine 
in regular order two or more kinds of verses. ‘The following are 
the principal composite metres (in this sense), with the components 
of each stanza, the stanzas being repeated as often as the poet 
chooses. : 

A. Elegiac. Dactylic hexameter (No. 1) and dactylic penta- 
meter (No. 6) alternately. The sense is usually (except in Catullus) 
not continued syntactically from one couplet to the succeeding one. 
Ovid, except in the Metamorphoses, used this metre exclusively. 
So also Tibullus (Books I, 11.) and Propertius. Catullus’ elegiacs 
are rough. Martial wrote many poems in this metre. j 
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B. Alcaic. A stanza of four lines; viz. two eleven-syllable 
(No. 37), one nine-syllable (No. 30) and one ten-syllable (No. 12). 
The stanza is artistically composed, of two lines having iambic 
rhythm in the first half, and dactylic rhythm in the second half; 
then of an iambic line; last of a dactylo-trochaic. (See Hor. I. 9 
and often; especially 111. 1—6.) 


C. First Glyconic. A stanza of four lines; viz. three glyconic 
(No. 17) and one pherecratian (No. 16). Only in Catull. 34. 

D. Second Glyconic. A stanza of five lines; viz. four glyconic 
and one pherecratian. Only in Catull. 61. 

E. Second Asclepiad. A stanza of four lines; viz. three lesser 
asclepiads (No. 19) and one glyconic (No. 17). Hor. 1. 6; 15; 
243 33; Il. 123 Ill. 10; 16; IV. 5; 12. (For first asclepiad, see 
No. 19.) 

F. Third Asclepiad. A stanza of four lines; viz. two lesser 
asclepiads, one pherecratian and one glyconic. Hor. I. 5; 143; 21; 
23; Ill. 7; 13; IV. 13. 

G. Fourth Asclepiad. Glyconic and lesser asclepiad alter- 
nately. Hor. I. 33 13} 193 363 Ill. 93 153 193 243.253 283 IV. 
ee 

H. (First) Sapphic. A stanza of four lines; viz. three (lesser) 


sapphics (No. 14) and an adonic (No, 4). Catull. 11; 51; Hor. 1. 
2 and often; Sen. Med. 582 sqq.; Stat. Si/v, Iv. 7. 


Second Sapphic. An aristophanic (No. 13) and greater 
sapphic (No. 21) alternately. Only in Hor. 1. 8. 


K. Alemanian. Dactylic hexameter (No. 1) and dactylic tetra- 
meter alternately. Hor. 1. 7; 28; Epod. 12. 


L, First Archilochian, Dactylic hexameter and lesser archilo- 
chian (No. 5) alternately, Only in Hor. Iv. 7, 


M. Second Archilochian. A stanza of three lines; viz. dactylic 
hexameter, iambic dimeter (No. 31) and lesser archilochian (No. 5). 
The two latter are usually considered as forming together one verse, 
called an iambélégus. But as there is no synaphia between the 
iambic and the archilochian (whence this supposed one verse is 
called asynartétus, i.e. not fitted together) it seems best to treat them 
as separate verses. (So Lambinus.) Only in Hor, Epod. 13. 


N. Third Archilochian. A stanza of three lines; viz. iambic 
trimeter (No. 27), lesser archilochian (No. 5) and iambic dimeter 
(No.31). ‘The two latter here also (asin M) are often treated as one 
verse and called élégiambus, Only in Hor. Epod. 11. 


O, Fourth Archilochian. A greater archilochian (No. 11) and 
iambic trimeter catalectic (No, 29) alternately. Only in Hor. 1. 4, . 
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P. First Pythiambic. Dactylic hexameter and iambic dimeter 
(No. 31) alternately. Only in Hor. Epod. 14, 15. 

Second Pythiambic. Dactylic hexameter and iambic tri- 
meter (No. 27) alternately. Only in Hor. Epod. 16. 
_ R. Hipponactean. Trochaic dimeter catalectic (No. 9) and 
iambic trimeter catalectic (No. 29) alternately. Only in Hor. 
Il. 18. 

S. Second Iambic. Trimeter and dimeter acatalectic iambics 
alternately. Hor. Epod. 1—10; Martial I. 49; Ill. 143 IX. 773 
XI. 59; Sen. Med. 771 sqq. (The so-called ‘first iambic’ consists 
of trimeters.) 

T. lambic trimeter scazon (No. 28) and iambic dimeter 
(No. 31) alternately. Only in Martial 1. 61. 

V. Amnapaestic. Consists of a number of anapaestic dimeter 
acatalectics (No. 24), frequently mixed with monometers (No. 25); 
e.g. Sen. Med. 790 sqq.; Phaedr. 1 sqq. In Greek the set of 
dimeters is frequently closed by a dimeter brachycatalectic (which 
is often immediately preceded by a monometer). ‘This closing 
verse from its frequently expressing a proverb is often called versus 
paroemiacus. 

X. Anacreontic consists of a number of iambic dimeter cata- 
lectics (No. 32) closed by a single iambic dimeter brachycatalectic 
(No, 33). See Sen. Med. 856 sqq. 


APPENDIX I. 


EXPLANATION OF SOME GRAMMATICAL AND 
RHETORICAL TERMS. 


N.B. Many of these terms, being in fact Greek words of wide 
generic meaning, have not been applied by grammarians 
and rhetoricians uniformly to the same class of expression. 


i. GRAMMATICAL TERMS; chiefly names of grammatical 

figures. 

Amphibdlia, ‘ambiguity;’ e.g. aio te Romanos vincere posse where 
te may be subject and Romanos object ; and vice versa. 

An&cdliithén, where a sentence is begun in one way and finished in 
another not syntactically accordant; e.g. Deos verisimile 
est ut alios indulgentius tractent for deos,,.alios tractare or 
Di...ut...tractent. 
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‘Anastroéphé, ‘inversion;’ e.g. male quod vult for quod male vult; 
tecum for cum te; transtra per et remos, &c. 

Aphaérésis, ‘omission’ of a letter or syllable at the beginning of a 
word; e.g. /is for stlis, natus for gnatus. 

Apdcdpé, ‘cutting off,’ i.e. omission of a letter or syllable at end of a 
word; e.g. ille for illus, me for med, vigil for vigilis. 

Apdddsis, ‘reply’ applied to the demonstrative or consequent or 
principal clause; cf. §§ 1518, 1520, 1528, I550, &c. 

Archaismiis, use of an ‘o/d’ or obsolete form or word or expression ; 
e.g. olli in Vergil for ili; duellum in Horace for bellum. 

Assimilatio, see §§ 31—34, 41. 

Asyndétén, ‘omission of conjunctions;’ e.g. usus fructus; sarta 
tecta; inde ventis remis in patriam properavi (Cic.). 
Cf. § roar 3. 

Attractio, often applied to such constructions as are referred to in 
§ 1068: also (§ 1067) urbem quam statuo vestra est for urbs 
quam, &c. 

Barbarismus, using a faulty ‘non-Latin’ word, esp. a word faultily 
formed; e.g. gladia for gladii, scala for scalae. Dis- 
tinguished by relating to a single word from soloecismus 

_ which relates to a complex of words. 

Brachyldgia, ‘shortening of expression;’ e.g. 1439, 1440. 

Crasis, ‘union’ of two or more vowel sounds; e.g. cors for cdhors, 
prorsus for proversus. 

Diaerésis, ‘separation’ of one vowel sound into two; e.g. Orphéis for 
Orphzus: also the treatment of a usually consonantal wv as 

_ avowel; e.g. siliae for silvae. 

Ecthlipsis, ‘crushing out,’ in verse of a syllable ending in 2 before 
an ensuing vowel; see § 288. 

Ellipsis, ‘omission’ of a word syntactically required. Cf. §§$ 1063, 
1413, 1441, &e. 

Enalligé, ‘change;’ i.e. putting of one case for another, applied by 

old grammarians to such usages as those in $§ 1144, 1154 
__. , and others, 

Epenthésis, ‘insertion;’ e.g. of u in Alciiména for Alcmena; p in 

sumpsi, sumptum (§§ 37, 7°). 


G : 
pai fara: ‘Graecism;’ use of a Greek form or construction, 
not properly Latin also; e.g. cf. §§ 471, 480, 

&c.; 1330, 1338, 1363. : , 
Hendiddys, ‘one by two;’ useof two words co-ordinated, instead of an 
expression in which one qualifies the other grammatically ; 
e.g. paterae et aurum for aureae paterae. See also § 1438. 
Hypalligé, ‘exchange;’ applied to such deviations from ordinary 
expression or construction as TIyrrhenus tubae clangor for 


Tyrrbenae tubae clangor; arma dei Volcania for arma a deo 
Volcano facta, &c. 
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Hyperbaton, ‘transgression;’ i.e. when a considerable clause or 
expression is interpolated between two parts of a sentence 
mutually connected in meaning; e.g. Ayperboreo septem 
Subjecta trioni; animadverti omnem accusatoris orationem 
in duas divisam esse partes. 

Hyphen, ‘union’ of two words, as if by composition; e.g. 2on-sutor, 
‘one who is not a tailor,’ ignari ante-malorum, ‘ignorant 
of the ills before.’ 

Métathésis, ‘change of position;’ transposition of two (or more) 
letters; e.g. cretus for certus (§ 184. 4.). 

Paraigodgé, ‘addition ;’ applied (according to a probably false theory) 
to the formation of dicier from dici by addition of er. 
But see §§ 614, 615. 

Parenthésis, ‘insertion’ of a clause into the midst of another; eg. 

- si nos, id quod maxime debet, nostra patria delectat (Cic.). 
The term is generally applied to an ordinary insertion; if 
unusual either from its character or length, it is some- 

; times called hyperbaton. 

Pleénasmiis, ‘saying too much,’ an unnecessary fulness of ex- 

. pression; e. g. erant omnino itinera duo, quibus itineribus domo 
exire possent (Caes.); suo sibi gladio hunc jugulo, ‘I slay 
him with his own sword to him;’ praesensi prius. 

Prélépsis, ‘anticipation,’ applied to such use of an adjective as 

laceras aries ballistave concutit arces, where the towers are 

lacerae from the effects of concutit. 

Prdtasis, ‘proposal,’ applied to the relative or conditional, &c. 
clause, cf. § 1519. 

Sdloecismus, i.e. grammatical blunder in matters of syntax; Quin- 
tilian instances non feceris for ne feceris (§ 1584); hic aut ille 
for hic an ille; eo intus and intro sum for eo intro and intus 
sum. See Barbarismus. 

Syllepsis, ‘taking together,’ applied to the relation of an adjective 
to two or more substantives of different genders, &c. 
§ 1062. 4. 

Synaerésis, ‘contraction’ of two vowels into one sound: e.g. treating 
deinde, quoad as monosyllables; aureo, cidem, as disyllables; 
ariete, tenuia as trisyllables; cf. §§ 142,232. Other terms 
are synecphonésis and synizésis. All three are variously 
distinguished and applied, but most frequently used of 
those contractions which are regarded as exceptional and 
not expressed in writing; while crasis would apply to 
§§ 202, arr, &c. pk 

Syndloepha, ‘coalescing’ of two vowels applied to the elision in verse 
of the vowel at the end of one word before a vowel 

: beginning the next (§ 288. r1.). i Sad 

Syncdpé, ‘striking together,’ applied to the omission of a vowel 
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in the middle of a word; e.g. saeclum for saeciilum, 
puertia for pueritia, kc. Cf. §§ 225, 245. 

Synecphonésis, ‘pronouncing together,’ see Synaerésis. 

Synésis, where the construction is adapted to the ‘sense’ of the word 
rather than to the form; e.g. turba ruunt (§ 1434); turba 
circumfusi fremabant (Liv.); concursus populi mirantium 
(Liv.). Cf. some exx. in § 1061. 

Synizésis, ‘settlement together,’ see Synaerésis. 

Tmésis, ‘cutting’ of a compound word into two; e.g. septem subjecta 
trioni for septem-trioni; per mibi gratum feceris for per= 
gratum; quae me cunque vocant, for quae cunque me; and 
Saxo cere comminuit brum which Ennius wrote, probably 
mistaking cerebrum for a compound. 

Zeugma, ‘joining,’ where a verb grammatically belonging to two or 
more substantives, is in sense appropriate to one (or 
to less than all); e.g. te greges centum Siculaeque circum 
mugiunt vaccae (Hor.); where ‘lowing’ does not properly 
suit greges sc. ovium. Magonem alii naufragio (sc. perisse), 
alii a servis ipsius interfectum, scriptum reliquerunt (Nep.). 


ii, RHETORICAL TERMS (called ‘figures of speech’). 


Allégdria, a continued description of one thing in terms and in 
images properly belonging to another; e.g. at jam tempus 
equum fumantia solvere colla (Verg.), of ‘concluding a 
book.’ A more detailed allegory 1s seen in Horace’s 
description (Od. 1. 14) of the State in political difficulties 
under the name of a ship tossed by waves. Essentially 
allegory and metaphor are the same. 

Anaiphira, ‘repetition’ of the same word or grammatical form at the 
commencement of several clauses; e.g. in Ais templis atque 
tectis dux Lentulus erat constitutus meis consiliis meis la- 
boribus, mei capitis periculis, sine tumultu, sine delectu, sine 
armis, &c. (Cic.). Cf. § 1052. 

Antithésis, ‘contrast;’ e.g. ego projector, quod tu peccas; tu delinquis, 
ego arguor; pro malefactis Helena redeat, virgo pereat 
innocens (Enn.). 

Anténdmasia, ‘substituting’ a description ‘for a name;’ e.g. 
Tydides for Diomedes: eversor Karthaginis for Scipio. 

Apdsidpésis, ‘breaking into silence’ after a sentence or subject has 
been begun; e.g. Quos ego—sed motos praestat componere 
Jluctus (Verg. A. I. 135). 

Apostrdphé, ‘turning away’ to address some person, or thing, who 
is absent or at least not the proper object of address at the 
time; e.g. 0 leges Porciae legesque Semproniae (Cic.); Citae 
Mettum in diversa quadrigae distulerant; at tu dictis, 
Albane, maneres (Verg.). 
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Catachrésis (or abusio), a ‘wrong use’ of a term either to supply 
the place of a non-existing word, e.g. parricida for the 
murderer of a brother; or to put a different aspect on a 
case; €.g. virtus for temeritas, liberalitas for luxuria, &c. 

Chiasmiis, ‘making a (Greek) X,’ i.e. ‘crossing,’ where a second and 
corresponding set of words are stated in inverse order to 
that of the first set; e.g. multa quae nostra causa non 
Sacimus, facimus causa amicorum (Cic.). Cf. 1051. 

Climax (or gradatio), a series of words or expressions each stronger 
than the preceding: nihil agis, nihil moliris, nihil cogitas, 
quod ego non modo audiam, sed etiam videam planeque 
sentiam (Cic.). See also the second ex. in § 1355. 

Enallagé, ‘change,’ i.e. use of a more general word for a specific 
word: e.g. Poenus for Hannibal, urbs for Roma. 

Epexégésis, ‘additional explanation,’ applied to such usages as habere 
in Joricam donat habere viro (Verg.), or to the subordinate 
clause in pacem amicitiamque hortatus est, ut cum rege in 
gratiam rediret (Nep.), &c. 

Homoedtéleutén, ‘like ending’ of several clauses; e.g. 7 muros statim 
curritur, exercitus a sociis accersitur, dilectus juventuti denun- 
tiatur. Neminem alteri posse dare in matrimonium, nisi penes 
quem sit patrimonium. 

Hoéménymia, ‘applicability of same word to different things;’ such 
words are called hdményma; e.g. taurus may be an 
animal, a mountain, a constellation, name of man or root 
of tree. (So Quintilian.) 

Hyperbole, ‘exaggeration;’ e.g. gemini minantur in caelum scopuli 
(Verg.); equos dedit, qui candore nives anteirent, cursibus 
auras (ib.). 

Hystérén prétérdn, ‘putting the former later,’ of an inversion in 
expressions of the proper order in thought or fact; e.g. 
moriamur et in arma ruamus (Verg.). 

Trénia, ‘dissimulation,’ when the thing that is said is, or suggests, 
the contrary of that which is meant; e.g. iz balneis de- 
lituerunt: testis egregios! dein temere prosiluerunt; homines 
temperantis! (Cic. Caec. 26); meque timoris argue tu, 
Drance, quando tot stragis acervos Teucrorum tua dextra 
dedit (Verg.). (Cf. § 1569 and many sentences with 
quasi (1580).) . 

Litétés, ‘plainness,’ used of a self-depreciatory mode of speaking; 
e.g. non nego instead of aio; non indoctus for doctus, &c. 

Métaphora (or translatio), ‘transference’ of a term from its proper 
subject to another: frequently the application of a physical 
or concrete term to a mental or abstract subject; e.g. 
sitiunt segetes, asper homo (‘rough,’ i.e. ‘ill-tempered’); 
incensus ira, ‘fired with rage;’ eloquentiae fulmina, &c. 
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It differs from allegory only by being less sustained, and 
by being worked into the discourse instead of being an 
independent fable. Almost all language is metaphor, 
more or less vivid and conscious. 

Métonymia, ‘change of name,’ applied to such expressions as 
Neptunus for ‘sea;’ Vulcanus for ‘fire;’ Ceres for ‘corn;’ 
bene moratae urbes for bene morati urbis cives; Graecia for 
Graeci; Vergilius for carmina Vergili; proximus ardet 
Ucalegon, where Ucalegon is for ‘Ucalegon’s house.’ 

Ondmatdpoeia, ‘name making,’ in modern writers applied only to 
making names from the sounds which they are to denote ; 
e.g. ilila, ‘howler;’ murmur; clangor; birrire (of a dog 
snarling), &c. 

Oxymérdén, ‘pointedly foolish,’ applied to such expressions as insaniens 
Sapientia; strenua inertia; splendid@ mendax; et absentes 
adsunt et egentes abundant et imbecilli valent et, quod diffi- 
cilius dictu est, mortui vivunt (Cic. Lael. 7). 

Pirdndmasia (adnominatio), ‘playing upon a word,’ ‘punning;’ e.g. 
consul ipse parvo animo et pravo, facie magis quam facetiis 
ridiculus (Cic.). Inceptio est amentium baud amantium 
(Ter.). Praetor iste vel potius praedo sociorum. Cui quod 
libet, hoc licet. 

Périphrasis, ‘roundabout expression,’ ‘circumlocution;’ e.g. fac 
discas for disce; vos oratos volo for vos oro; Scipionis pro- 
videntia Karthaginis opes fregit for Scipio Karthaginem 
Sregit. 

Présdpdpoeia, ‘personification;’ e.g. crudelitatis mater avaritiast, 
pater furor. Si patria mea loquatur, ‘M. Tulli, quid agis?’ 
(Cic.). Extemplo Libyae magnas it Fama per urbes (Verg.). 
See Verg. den, VI. 273—281. 

Synecdidché, when the whole is ‘understood along with’ (i.e. under 
the name of) ‘a part;’ e.g. puppis for navis ; tectum for 
domus; mucro or ferrum for gladius; &c. 

Synonymia, ‘using different words or expressions for same meaning ;’ 
e.g. non feram, non patiar, non sinam (Cic.), Words of 
same meaning are called synonyma; e.g. g/adius with ensis; 
scutum with clipeus; mare with pontus, &c. 

Tautéldgia, ‘repetition of the same thing;’ sometimes used as 
identical with synonymia; sometimes applied to repetitions 
of the same word; e.g. non solum igitur illud judicium 
Judicii simile, judices, non fuit (Cic.). Nam cujus rationis 
ratio non exstat, ei rationi ratio non est fidem habere 
(Cornif.). 


It is important to bear in mind that these terms are only short 
modes of referring to certain (or uncertain) classes of usages, and 
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the sphere of this application is different in different writers. 
‘Whether the usages are legitimate or proper depends on the context, 
and the occasion, and on general considerations of intelligibility, good 
sense, vigorous expression, propriety, habit of speakers and writers 
and the like, and does not depend at all on there being a name for 
the usage. A name confers no licence, and a grammatical or 
rhetorical figure is a name of a fact, not of alaw. The mode in 
which these figures are spoken of in old writers (e.g. ‘This is dy 
metonymy,’ &c.) might mislead a student to attribute to them some 
inherent worth or authority. 


APPENDIX K. 
PRINCIPAL (EXTANT) LATIN AUTHORS. 


Ante-Ciceronian Age. 


Cn. Naevius, a Latin of Campania, d.199 B.c. Dramatic 
and epic poems; only fragments extant. 

T. Maccius Plautus, b. 254 B.c. at Sassina in Umbria, d. 
184 B.C. Comedies, 20 of which are extant, many being written 
20I—189 B.C. 

Q. Ennius, b.239 B.c. at Rudiae in Calabria, d. 169 B.C. 
Poems epic and dramatic; only fragments extant. 

M. Porcius Cato (Censorinus), b. 234 B.C. at Tusculum, d. 149 
B.c. History, speeches, and treatise on farming; this treatise and 
fragments extant. 


Statius Caecilius, an Insubrian Gaul, d. a year or two after 
Ennius. Wrote comedies; short fragments only extant. 

M. Pacivius, son of Ennius’ sister, b. cir. 220 B.C. at Brundu- 
sium, d. 132 B.c. Wrote tragedies; short fragments only extant. 

P, Térentius, b. 185 B.c. at Carthage; d. 159 B.C. Six 
comedies; all preserved. 


L. Accius (or Attius), b. 170 B.C., d. cir. 94 B.C. Tragedies 
and other poems; fragments only extant. ‘ 
L. Afranius, b. cir, 150 B.c. Wrote comedies; only short 
fragments extant. ; é 
C. Licilius, b. 148 B.c, at Suessa Aurunca in Campania, d. 
I03 B.C. Satires; only fragments extant. 
3i-=2 
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Golden Age. (A) Ciceronian. 


Cornificius, probable name of the author of a treatise on 
rhetoric addressed to C. Herennius and printed with Cicero’s works, 
Possibly Q. Cornificius trib. pl. 69 B.C. 

M. Terentius Varro, b. 116 B.C. at Reate, d. 27 B.c. Anti- 
quarian and grammatical writings; satires, partly in verse; a treatise 
on farming. Extant: part of a work on the Latin language (written 
cir. 43 B.C.), and the treatise de re rustica (written 37 B.C.): frag 
ments only of others. 

M. Tullius Cicero, b. 106 B.c. at Tusculum, d. 43 B.C. 
Speeches, treatises on rhetoric and philosophy, and private letters. 
58 speeches (some mutilated), most of the treatises and many letters 
are extant. Speeches from 81 B.C.; treatises from 55 B.C., except a 
work on rhetoric (de inventione) written in his youth; letters from 
68 B.c. all reaching nearly to his death. Fragments only of his 
poems extant. 

Q. Tullius Cicero, b.102B.c., d. 43 B.c. A short political 
essay de petitione consulatus ; extant (with his brother's writings). 

C. Jilius Caesar, b. 100 B.C., d. 44 B.c. Speeches, history, 
treatises on astronomy and grammar ; only histories (or rather notes 
for history) of his own campaigns extant. 

A. Hirtius, d. 43 B.C., wrote 8th book of Caesar de Bello Gallico, 
and Bellum Alexandrinum; both extant, printed with Caesar. 

Bellum Africanum and Bellum Hispaniense written in uncouth 
Latin by an unknown author: both extant; printed with Caesar’s 
works. 

Cornélius Népos, b. 104 to 94 B.C. near the Po, d, after 32 B.C. 
History in the form of biographies: some extant. 

T. Licrétius Carus, b. 98 B.c., d. 55 B.C. Philosophical 
poem: extant. 

C. Valérius CAtullus, b. 87 B.c. at Verona, d. 54 B.c. Poems, 
of varied character; epic, lyric, occasional: extant. 

Publilius Syrus of Antioch, cir. 45 B.c. Mimes. Extant 
a collection of proverbial lines extracted from them. 

C. Sallustius Crispus, b. ‘87 B.c. at Amiternum, d. 34 B.C. 
History. Extant: histories of war with Catiline and with Jugurtha, 
and some speeches from the other histories. 

M. Caelius M, F. Riifus, b. 8s—82B.C., d. cir. 48 B.c. Speeches. 
Some lively letters to Cicero are extant, forming Book vil. of Cic, 
ad Familiares. 

Among other correspondents of Cicero, several of whose letters 
have come to us with Cicero’s, are L, Munatius Plancus (Cic. ad 
Fam, Book x.); C. Asinius Pollio (same Book); D. Brutus (Book 
XI.); ©. Cassius (Book xII.); P. Lentulus (ibid.); M. Junius 
Brutus (Cic. Epist. ad M. Brutum). One or two letters also 
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occur from ©, Jul. Caesar, Cn. Pompeius, M. Porcius Cato, 
M. Antonius, M. Lepidus, Q. Metellus Nepos, Matius, Caecina, 
Cicero filius, 

Alfénus Varus, consul sufectus, B.C. 39; wrote law-books; short 
extracts extant (in Justinian’s Digest). 


(B) Augustan. 


P. Vergilius Maro, b. 70 B.c. at Andes near Mantua, d. 19 B.C. 
Rural and epic poems, viz. Bucolica (B.C. 41—38); Georgica (B.C. 
37—30); Aeneis (begun cir. B.C. 26; left unfinished at his death): 
all extant. Some other smaller poems, partly satirical, which have 
been ascribed to him, are extant. 

Q. Héradtius Flaccus, b. 65 B.c. at Venusia, d. 8 B.c. Poems 
lyrical and satirical or didactic; partly in the form of epistles; all 
extant. 

T. Livius, b. 59 B.c. at Patavium, d. 17 A.p. History of 
Rome from the foundation of the city to the death of Drusus 
(9 B.C.), in 142 books, of which 35 books (viz. I—x, XX—XLV) 
only are extant. 

Albius Tibullus, b. cir. 54 B.C., d. 19 B.C. Poems chiefly 
amatory. Other poems are printed with ‘ibullus’, especially 
those of 

Lygdamus, b. cir. 43 B.c. Amatory poems. 

Sextus Prépertius, b. cir. 49 B.c. in Umbria, d. after 16 B.C. 
Poems chiefly amatory; all extant. 

Pompeius Trogus wrote Greek history, abridged by Justinus 
(2nd century ?); abridgement extant. 

L, Annaeus Sénéca (the father), b. cir. 54 B.C. at Corduba, d. 
cir. 38 A.D. Wrote in old age reminiscences and specimens of the 
exercises of rhetorical schools, called Suasoriae and Controversiae ; 
partly extant. (Often called Seneca Rhetor to distinguish him from 
his son.) 

Vitruvius Pollio, cir. 14B.c. Wrotea work on Architecture, 
still extant. 

P. Ovidius Naso, b. 43 B.c. at Sulmo, d. 17 A.D, Poems 
amatory (B.C. 14—1 A.D.) mythological and antiquarian (A.D. 2— 
8) and elegiac (A.D. g—16) all extant. A tragedy which he wrote 
is not extant. 

M. Antistius Labeo, b. 60—s0 B.c.; d. 12—20 A.D. Wrote 
law-books: short extracts extant (in Justinian’s Digest). 

Gratius. Poem on hunting: extant probably only in part. 

Manilius. Poem on astronomy written about the end of Au- 
gustus’ reign; extant. 
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Silver Age. (A) Age of Seneca, 


< 


T, Claudius Caesar Germanicus, b. 15 B.c.,d.18 A.D. Trans- 
lation in hexameters of Aratus’ poem on the constellations. 

M. Velleius Patercitlus, a soldier before 1 A.D., d. after 30 A.D. 
Roman history; a short work mainly extant. 

Valérius Maximus, cir. 30 A.D. Wrote collection of anec- 
dotes, all or almost all extant. 

A. Cornélius Celsus, time of Tiberius. Practical treatises on 
various arts; work on medicine extant. 

P, Rutilius Liipus, before Celsus. Wrote treatise on rhetorical 
figures, apparently translation from Greek. Extant. 

Phaedrus (freedman of Augustus). Fables in verse; mainly 
extant. 

L, Annaeus Sénéca (the son), b. cir. 4 B.C.,d.65 A.D. Philo- 
sophy and tragedies; both largely extant. 

Q. Curtius Rifus, time of Claudius. History of Alexander 
the Great; not wholly extant, 

L. Jinius Médératus Cdélimella, of Gades, time between 
Celsus and Plinius major. ‘Treatise on farming, in twelve books 
(one, book x., in verse); all extant. 

Q. Ascé6nius Pédiinus, cir, 3—88 A.D. Notes on Cicero’s 
speeches, partly preserved. 

Pompénius Mela of Tingentera in Spain, time of Claudius. 
Geography; extant. 

A. Persius Flaccus, b. at Volaterrae 34 A.D., d. 62 A.D. Sa- 
tirical poetry; extant. 

M, Annaeus Liicdnus, b. 39 A.D., d. 65 A.D. Poem on war 
between Pompey and Caesar called Pharsalia; extant. 

Petronius Arbiter, time of Nero. Romance; extant in large 
fragments, chiefly in prose, but partly in verse. 

Calpurnius, time of Nero. Bucolic poetry; extant. 

Ilias Latina, a poem of over tooo hexameters, partly translation 
partly abridgement of Homer's J/iad. Extant. 

Aetna. A poem of 600—700 Hexameters. Extant. 


(B) Age of Quintilian. 


C. Plinius Sécundus (the elder), b. 23 A.D., d. 79 A.D. His- 
tory, Grammar, Natural History; extant only Natural History in 
37 books. 

C. Valérius Flaccus, d. before go A.D. Epic poem on Argo- 
nautic expedition; extant. 


C. Silius Italicus, b. 25 A.D, d. 101 A.D. Epic. poem on and 
Punic War.  Extant. 
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P. Papinius Statius, b. at Naples cir. 45 a.D., d. 96 A.D. 
Poems epic and occasional. Extant: Ihebais cir. 80—92 A. Ds 
Achilleis (unfinished) and Si/vae written in the last years of his life, 
M. Valérius Martialis, b. at Bilbilis in Spain 38— 41 a.p., d. 
at latest 104 A.D. Published from A.D. 80 epigrams in verse; extant. 
M. Fabius Quintilianus, b. at Calagurris in Spain, cir. 35 A.D., 
d. cir. 95 A.D. Treatise on rhetoric; extant. 
Sex. Jilius Frontinus, b. cir. 40 A.D., d. cir. 103 A.D. Mili- 
tary and engineering works. Extant: treatise on Roman aqueducts, 
and anecdotes of military tactics, and fragments. 


(C) Age of Tacitus. 


Cornélius Tacitus, b. cir. 54 A.D.,d.cir.119 A.D, Rhetoricand 
Roman Imperial history. Extant: a considerable part of the history, 
a life of Julius Agricola and adescription of Germany. A dialogue 
‘de oratoribus’ is attributed to him, but its very different style from 
that of the other works of Tacitus makes this attribution doubtful. 

C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus (the younger), b. at Comum 
62 A.D., d. 113 A.D. Letters (published by himself) and a pane- 
gyrical speech. Extant. 

D. Jinius Jivénadlis, b. at Aquinum cir. 67 A.D., d. cir. 
147 A.D. (So according to Friedlander. Usually put 20 years 
earlier.) Satires; extant. 

C.(?) Javolenus Priscus, about Trajan’s time. Wrote law- 
books; fragments only extant (in Justinian’s Digest). 

Velius Longus, time of Trajan. Grammatical treatises, one 
of which is extant. 

Hyginus, time of Trajan. Landsurveying; partly extant. 

Siculus Flaccus, probably Trajan’s time. Short treatises on 
landsurveying. Extant. 

C. Suétoénius Tranquillus, b. cir. 75 A.D., d. cir. I60 A.D. 
Biographical, antiquarian and grammatical writings. Partly extant, 
principally the Lives of the Caesars, written cir. 120 A.D. 
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Select Index. 


The numbers denote sections, unless Z. (for page) is prefixed. 


ab-, 2. 388 -elo-, 871 -allo-, 868 
abavus, 2. 382 -eeno-, 836 -Alo-, 871 
abolere, 209, 2; 2. 252 | zqvinoctium, Z. 387 alsia, p. 240 “ote 
abstemius, 990 zeqviperare, 993 alterze, dat., 372 
absurdus, 816, ¢ aérem, 507 alticinctus, 998 
-abundo-, 819 zerumna, 825 alveo, 232, 3 
ac, 10g ges excurrens, 2. 448 amanuensis, 815, I 
accensus, 788, a fEsculapius, 220, 7 amb-, pp. 382, 388 
acceptilatio, 983, ¢ fEtna, 152, 4 ambire, 730 
accipiter, 905 af, 97 ambulare, comp. of, 992 
accusare, 990 affinis, 390 -amentum, 792 
-ceo-, 920 agcora, 162 amicui, p. 240 
acer, 430 age, ~. 398 amphorum, 364 
Acheruns, 497 agere, Comp. of, 992, 997 | amplus, 70 
Achillei, 482 agnatus, 2. 457 | ampsancti, 70 
-aci-, 779 agnomen, 9go amurca, 219, 3 
aciei, 357, 5; 360, a -agon- (agin), 845 anceps, p. 382 
acies, 343 ah, 999 ancile, 882, 2 
acii, 357, @ ahenus, 836 Androgeos, 478 
-4c0-, 773 aias, 129, 2,d; ~.240 | -aneo-, 923 
acroama, 317 ajo, 129, 2, d; 201, 5;| angina, 824, ¢ 
Actus, 151, I 20le p+ 240 angvimanus, 391 
acuai, 94, 2 -aio-, Prop. 7., 951 angyvis, 126, 3 
a. d., p. 454 aire, airid, 467 angustus, 201, 3; 789 
ad-, Comp. of, pp. 381, | Aisclapi, 259, i. 2 -Ano-, 830 

382, 388 ala, 871 anser, 900, 2, @ 
adagium, 129, 2,@ alapa, 110, 3 ante-, 2. 388 
adfatim, 803 Alcumena, 200; 476, ¢ | ante diem, 2. 454 
adit, 662 Alexandrea, 229, ii. anteit, 232, 2 
aditio, 144, 2 -Gli-, 880 antid, 160, 6 
adnepos, p. 382 alice, dat. gen., 373 antiqvus, 772 
adorea, 919, 2, 4 alienigenus, gy6 Antoniaster, 889 
aduncus, Z. 382 -alio-, 938 Anxur, 324 
adqve, 158, 2 alioqvi, 168, 4 aperibo, 603 
adsum, 160, 9 alis, 373 aperire, 2. 254 
ze, sound of, Pref. p. \xxy | alituum, 444 Apolones, 464 
zedes, 331, I alius, 373 apor=apud, 160, 10 


eedituus, 2. 393 aliuta, 54O applicare, 2. 255 
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Aprilis, 882 
aprugnus, 826 

aput, 150)2 

aqvilex, 2. 392 

-tr-, 897 

ar=ad, 160, 10 
aranea, 203 

arbiter, 888, 2, a 
arcessere, 625 

-ari-, 906 

ariete, 142 

-Hrio-, 942 

arfuisse, 160, ro 
Argiletum, 798 
Argos, 324 
armilustrium, #. 392 
armisonus, 997 
-tro-, 884 

-Gro-, 890 

arqvi, 395 

ars, 803 

artifex, 997 
arvocatos, 160, 10 
arx, 107, 2 

assus, 787; Pref. p. xv 
-astéro-, 889 

-astro-, 889 

-tit-, 804 

-t-, 809 

atavus, 2. 382 

Atho, 478, 4 

-ati-, 809 

-itico-, 770 
» eatYli, 878 

-Aito-, 796 

attat, 999 

-Gtu-, Sor 

au- (for ab), 78, 3 
auceps, 2. 391 
ave (have), 2. 

81, 2. 

augur, p. 392 
-aullo-, 868 
-aulo-, 871 
aurei, aurea, 232 
-auro-, 891 
aurora, 891 
ausculari, 250, I 
ausim, 620 
auspex, J. 393 
auxilium, 937 
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‘| axilla, 870, 2, 4 


Azabenico, 195 


b-, 752 

babze, 999 

Bacas, 106 
balbus, 174, 3 
balneze, 369, 922 
barbarus, 741, I 
bellipotens, 997 
Bellius, 76 
bellum, 76 
Beneventum, 90, 3 
benevolus, 997 
benignus, 997 
-bér-, gor 

-béri-, gor 

-béro-, 886 

bes, 2. 447 
Besbius, 72; Pref. Z. xiii 
betere, 91, 3 

-bi-, 752 

bi-, Comp. of, 987 
bibere, 741, 2 
bidental, 880, 2, 4 
bifidus, 997 

biga, 987 

bigatus, 2. 445 
-bili-, 876 

-bio-, Prop. names, 945 
bipartitus, 998 
bis, 7 

bisulcus, 997 

-bo-, 751 

bonus, 76 

bos, 392 

bovare, 209 
boverum, 469 
-bri-, gor 

-brio-, 941 

-bro-, 886, Pref. Z. xlvi 
Bruges, 74 
bruma, 753, 2, 4 
bubile, 76 
bubulcus, 771 
-bitlo-, 861 

buris, 897 

Burrus, 74 
bustirapus, 2. 393 
Buxentum, 791. 
buxus, 322 


c, sound of, 104, SqQ.y 
Pref. p. xivii 

-c-, 776 

ceedere, Comp. of, 992 

ceenum, I2f 

ceruleus, 176, 7 

ceestus, 800 

calamitas, 810 

calare, Comp. of, 992 

calecandam, Z. 425 

calefacere, 994 

calx, ‘ heel,” 174, 2 

cancellare, 957 

canere, Comp. of, p. 395 

canis, 448 

canterius, 181, 3 

capere, Comp. of, 391,395 

capessere, 625 

carnifex, 997 

carnivorus, 2. 393 

caro, 449 

casmena, 183, 1,@ 

castra, 330, 7; 888, 2, ¢ 

castrare, 969 

c&vé, 279 

cavi, 669 

caupo, 851 

causarius, 942, 1 

caussa, 2. 58, 7%. 

“Ce, 374 375 

c&do, p. 242 

celattm, 365, ¢ 

celer, 430 

Celeres, goo 

celsitudo, 847 

celsus, 787, 4 

censento, 586 

censere, Pref. p. Ixv 

centenus, 823 

centesima, 2. 450 

-cento-, 795 

centum, 794 

centum-, Comp, of, 987 

centuria, 940 

centussis, 2. 385 

cerdo, 851 

cerritus, 799 

cervus, 761, 2, @ 

cerus, 843 

cesna, 836 

cesor, 168 
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ceteroqvi, 168, 4 
cette, 150; p. 242 
chirogratis, 98 
chommoda, 132 
choronas, 132 

-ci, 776 

cieo, 240, 25 Pp. 242 
-cina-, verbs, 967 
cincinnus, 741 
cinefactus, 994 
cinerarius, 942, 2, @ 
ciniflo, J. 392 

-cinio-, 936 

-cino, 840 

-ci0-, 930 

-cio-, Prop. names, 946 
-cidn-, 853 

circlus, 225 

circum-, Comp. of, p. 389 
civis, 765 

Civitas, 445 

clanculum, 862, 1 
Claudi, 193, 5, 6 
Claudius, 944 

clepere, 2. 242 

-clo-, 862 

cloaca, 773 

cludus, 221, 2 

cluere, 2. 2423 § 773 
clupeus, 224, I 
Clutemestra, 54 

co- (for com), 86, 4 
-co-, 767 

cocles, 805 

ceepi, 2. 243 

cognatus, Pref. ~. xxx 
colere, Comp. of, p. 391 
collega, 175 

colliqvie, 928, a 
columen, 225; 850, 4 
colus, 398 

com-, Comp. of, p. 382 
comestum, Pref. . |xiii 
comissari, 189, ii. 3 
comminus, 7. 382 
commodus, 2. 389 
compectum, 2. 253 
compilare, 971 
compluria, 432 
conclave, ~- 389 
concubium, 2. 453 
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condicio, 110, 4 
confestim, . 220, 7. 
conlega, 175; p. 382 
conqviniscere, 631; 635 
consentis (dii), so7, 
consobrinus, p. 457 
conticinium, Z. 453 
contio, 110, 4 
contubernium, 2. 382 
contumelia, 939 
conubium, 142 
conventicium, 931 
convicium, IIo, 4 
Coos, 478, 4 
coplata, 225 
cercodilus, 184, 4 
corculum, 862, 2, ¢ 
corium, 209, 2 

cors, 134; 802 

cos, ~. 461 

-c0so-, 814 

cosol, 86, 4 

Cossus, 788, @ 
Cotta, 788, a 
crapula, 219, 2 
creduas, 589 
creduis, 589 
crepare, Comp. of, p. 391 
crepida, 502 
crepundia, 933 
creterra, 507 

-crl-, 902 

-cro-, 887 
Ctesipho, 496 
-cto-, 790 

-cu-, 776 

cul, 222 

cuium, 3793 383 
cujus, cujum, 379 
culleus, 219, 3 
culmen, 850, 4 
-ctilo-, 862 

culter, 888, 2, a 
cunze, 835 

cunctus, 94, I, 4 
-cundo-, 820 
cuniculus, 2. 324 
cuppedo, 848 

cur, 539 

cura, 892 


| curla, 94, 2 
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curulis, 881 
curyus, 761, 1 


d oe sound of, Pref. 
p- li 

-d-, 822 

damma, 753, 2, 6 

damnas, 445 

damnum, 825 

dampnum, 70 

Danuvius, 72 

dare, Comp. of, Dp. 2433 
3913 395 

datatim, 534 

de-, Comp. of, Dp. 382, 389 

decem, Comp. of, 987 

declivis, 2. 389 

decrepitus, 787 

decumanus, 830, 

dede=dedit, 152, 5, 4 

dedecorus, 2. 389 

dedro, 213, I 

deferbui, 76 

degener, 2. 389 

dehinc, 136, 3 

dei, deis, 345 

dein, 232, 2 

delere, 2. 249 

delirare, 2. 389 

demum, 754 

dentum, 419 

denuo, 511, 2 

desii, 662; 2. 259 

deus, 345 

dexter, 347 

di-, Comp. of, p. 382 

-di-, 821 

Diana, 287, 1, ¢; 831 

Dibus, 368, 4 

dic, 582 

dica, 369 

dice, 86, 1; 600 

dicere, Comp. of, P+ 3913 
_ 395 

dicio, 110, 4 

Dido, 481 

diee, 355 

dies, 357, 360 

Diespiter, 989 

differtus, 2. 244 

dimidium, #. 382 
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-dio-, Prop. names, 947 
Diove, 465 
dirimere, 184, 3 
diribitor, 908, 4 
dirrumptum, £. 257 
disertus, 787 
dispennite, 166 
dispessum, f. 253 
dissicére, 144 
distennite, 166 
distingvere, 149, 2 
diuturnus, 828 
dixti, 663 

-do-, 816 
domicilium, 929, ¢ 
domos, ge7t., 403 
domus, 394 

-ddn- (din), 846 
donec, 528 
dormire, 209, 3 
-dro-, 889 
Drusus, 155 

-du-, 2. 386 
dubius, 926 
Duellius, 76 
duellum, 76 
duelonai, . 419 
duim, 589 

dvis, 76 

duo, zujlexions of, p. 442 
dulcis, 176, 3 
-dum, 528 

dumus, 193 


dupondius, Af. 353, 449 


e, sound of, Pref. p. \xix 
6, Comp. of, pp. 383, 389 
-6ba-, imperf. ind. 607 
-ébundo-, 818 

-8e- (Xe), 777 

-Ec-, 780 

ec (=ex), 542 

ecastor, A. 398 

ecce, p. 398 

eccere, 2. 398 

ecqvis, 381 

ecurria, 940 

ecus, 350 

-Gd- (1d), 822 

-éd-, 822 

edepol, Z. 398 
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édére, 729, 732 
edim, 589 

-Edin- (Edin), 848 
-6dilo-, 865 
effutire, 974 
egelidus, 2. 383 
egestas, 811 
Egnatia, Pref. p. Ixxxi 
egregius, 2. 389 
ehem, 999 

eho, 999 

ny ae 

el, 2721¢77., P. 397 
ela, 999 

elicit, 44 

~€10-, 943 

-eio-, Prop. names, g5t 
eius, as monosyll., 232, 2 
elefantus, 98 
elementa, 792 
elephas, 495 

-6li-, 881 

-élio-, 939 

elixus, 787 

-ello-, 869 
-elltilo-, 866 

-élo- (ello), 872 
elogium, 929, @ 
em, Pron., 377 
em, z7te77., PP. 397, 398 
eminus, 2. 352 
emptus, 151, 4 
en, inter7., p. 398 
-én-, 849 

-én- (Yn), 849 
-endo-, 817 

endo, prep., 513 
enim, 532 

enixa, 2. 251 
-Eno-, 836 

-ensi-, 815 

-enti-, 807 
-entio-, 933 

ento, 791 

-€0-, 919 

eodem, 232, 3 
eous, 229 
eqvidem, 531 
eqvos, 350 

-ér-, QOO 

-tr- (Jor &s), 914 | 


-ér- (for Ys), 915 
er, 920 

éra (hera), 885 
erciscundz, 618 
-tré-, imperf. subj., 609 
erebum, 485 
erepsemus, 663 
-€rl-, 900. 
-erim, &c., 592 
-erno-, 828 
-éro-, 885 

-Ero-, 894 
erudire, 974, (4) 
-érunt, perf, 577 
-és- (r), O14 

es, 567; 720 
esca, 767, 2, 3 
escit, 722 

esi, 670 

-Esimo-, 758 
est, I51, 23 7a. 
-estat-, S11 
-est&ri-, 904 
-esto-, 789 
~estri-, go4 
estod, 2. 190, 7. 
estur, 732 
esurire, 976 

-8t-, So4 

-&t- (it), 805 

et, 535 

-8ti-, 812 

-8to-, 798 
eugepe, . 398 
examen, 850, & 
excellui, 2. 242 
exemplum, 70 
exest, 732 
eximius, 926 
exosus, J. 252 
expergiscor, 2. 257 
experiri, J. 254 
expilare, 971 
exsecrari, ~. 389 
exta, 788, ¢ 
extemporalis, 2. 389 
extinxem, 663 
extorris, 234, 5 
exuere, 972 
exuvize, 928, @ 
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fabrefactus, 997 
fabrum, ger. p/., 365 


facere, Comp. of, Pp- 391; 


395; $ 994 
facessere, 625 
facie, 357, ¢; 360, d 
facii, 360, ¢ 
factu, 397 
feenisex, 2. 393 
fagus, 99, 2 
fallere, 99, 2 
fames, 99, 43 412 
fami, 360 
familia, 928, 4 
famul, 346 
far, 455 
farcire, 99, 2 
fari, p. 246 
-fariam, 526 
fas, 459 
fastus, 396 
fatur, 2. 246 
faxem, 663 
faxo, 620 
febricitare, 965 
febris, gor 
fecid, 158 
fel, 99, 4 
femur, 454 
fendere, 99, 6 
fera, 99, 6 
feralia, 2. 335 
ferire, p. 220, 2 
ferre, 235 
ferre, Comp. of, 245; p. 

39r 
festus, 704, ote 
fetialis, 110, 4 
fictus (from figo), p. 245 
ficus, 395 
fidei, 357, 4; 360, @ 
fidejubere, 982 
fidere, Comp. of, p. 395 
fides, 240, 43; 421 
fidi, 357, 2; 360, ¢ 
fidicen, 997 
fingere, 99, 6 
fio, 729 
-fio-, Prop. names, 945 


flamen, 129, 2, ¢; 850, @ 


flamonium, 934 


Flavius, go, 3 
fluere, 99, 2 
fluere, Comp. of, ~. 395 
-fo-, 766 
focaneus, 923 
fodére, Comp. of, ~. 392 ' 
foedifragus, 2. 392 
foras, foris, 884 
forctus, 134, 3 
forda, 134, 3 
fordeum, 134, 3 
fordicidia, 929, ¢ 
forts, 99, 6 
formido, 848 
formonsus, 168 
fortis, 802 
fortuitus, 799 
forus, 884 
fragosus, 813 
frangere, Comp. of, p. 392 
fraudare, Comp. of, p. 392 
fraus, 421 
fremere, 99, 3 
frenum, 99, 4 
fretense, 815 
frétus=frétum, 396 
frétus, 692 
friare, 99, 4 
fricare, Comp. of, p. 392 
frivolaria, 942, 2, 6 
frivolus, 856 
fros, 421 
frudare, 221, 2 
frunisci, 63153 p- 246 
frui, ~. 246 
frustra, 509 
frutectum, 790 
frux, 442 
fuam, 722 
fugere, Comp. of, p. 392 
Fulviaster, 889 
Fulvius, 218, 2 
fumus, 99, 6 

funda, 99, 2; 817, 2 
fungus, 99, 2; 193, 1 
funis, 99, 4 
furere, 2. 246 
furfur, 899 
futtilis, 220, 2; 878 
fuvi, 723 


|B, 184 


Caius 139 


| gallinacius, 920 


Gavius, 945 
,gaudere, 126, 2 
| gelu, 398 


'genitum, 698 


-gento-, 795 


| genuinus, 838, a 


gerere, Comp. of, 392 
gerree, 883 

-gi-, 784 

gignere, 628 

ginnus, 824 

-gino-, 826 

-ginta, 794 

-gintl, 794 

-gio-, Prop. names, 946 
glans, 126, 2; 821 
glaucumam, 492 
gloria, 127 

glos,-2. 457 

gn, Pref. pp. lii, xxix 
Gnzus, 129, 3 
gnaruris, 899 

-gneo-, 922 

-gno-, 826 

-go-, 783 

-gon- (gin), 845 
gramen, 850, 6 
grandiloqvus, £. 392 
grando, 126, 3 
grates, 418 

gratis, 367 

gratus, 126, 3 

grus, 392 

gryphi, fry 489 
“gvi-, 784 

gula, 859 

“Bv0-, 783 

gurdus, 816 
gurgulio, 741, 1; 852 
gurgustium, 932, ¢ 


hactenus, 509 

heerere, Pref. ~. Ixv 

haruspex, 136, 4; p. 393 

haud, 160, 11 

have (ave), J. 241 

oa pans pk 
p. \xv 
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haut, 150 ico (icio), D. 247 indo, prep., p. 381 
hebes, 417 -Yco-, 768 indoles, 985 

hei, 2. 397 -ico-, 774 indultum, f. 247 
heia, 999 ~ictiloso, 814 industria, 985 
hem, 999 identidem, 531 indutiee, I10, 4 


herba, 230, 4. 
hercle, 2. 398 
Herennius, 948 
heri, here, 524, 3 


-hi-, 785 

hibernus, 86, 5 
hibus, 377 

hiemps, 70; 192, 2 
hinnus, 824 

hir, 134 

hisce, o0m., 363, 376 
hiscere, 638 


homicida, 2. 391 
homo, 449 
horctus, 134, 3 
horda, 134 
horitur, 2. 237, 22. 
hornus, 823 
horrificus, 2. 392 
horrisonus, 2. 393 
horsum, 512 
hospitium, gev., p. 150 
hostire, 974, (4) 


hui, 999 
huic, 222 


humi, 134, 2 


jactre, 2 compos. 144 
“lico-, 775 

jam, 141, 3 
-i&no-, 832 
Janus, 143, I 
ibo, 603 
-Ybundo, 818 
Ybus, 377 

ric. (for &c), 777 
-{c-, 778 

-ic-, 781 

-\c- (verbs), 962 
iccirco, 109, I 
“Tci-, 781 

-Icio-, 930 

ricio-, 930 


idoneus, 924 

-iddn- (idin), 848 
iecit, D. 2475 of. 14 
jécur, 141, 43 454 
-iéno-, 837 

-iensi-, 815 

-ier, zzfin., 614, 615 
ignoscere, 984 
ignoturus, Z. 251 
-igin- (igin), 845 
-Yla (ver ds), 968 
-Ylagon ({lagin), 845 
-Yléno-, 837 

-Yli, 875 

-ili-, 882 

ilicet, 982, a 

ilico, 511, (1) 

-ilio-, 939 

-illa- (verbs), 969 
ille, 373 

illico, see ilico 

illim, 532 

illius, 373 

-illo-, 870 

-illtilo, 866 

-Ylo-, 867 

-ilo, 873 

imago, 845 
imbuere, 972 
immanis, 843 
immo, 85,1; 5Ir 
immunis, 2. 383 
-Ymo-, 754 

impete, 443 

in (or is-ne), 193, 2 
in-, Comp. of, £p.383 5 389 
in- =‘ not, Comp. of, pp, 
_ 881; 383 
incessere, 625 
inchoare, 136, 3 
incile, 882, 2, d 
incohare, 136,3 
incolumis, 209, 2; 2. 383 
indagare, 970 
indago, 845 
indigena, 985 


-Inér, 905 
infandus, 984, ¢ 
infera, J. 424 
infestus, ~. 220, 2 
infit, J. 245 
infitias, 369; 928, @ 
ingenium, 929, @ 
ingens, p. 383 
ingenuus, 762, 1, @ 
ingluvies, ~. 389 
-Ino-, 823, 824 
-Ino-, 838, 839 
ingqvam, ~. 248 
inqvilinus, 839 
-inqvo-, 772 
instaurare, 971 
instigare, 970 
inter-, Comp. of, 2. 389 
intercus, 443, 990 
interdius, 513 
interduim, 589 
interduo, f. QT, 2. 
internuntius, Z. 381 
interpolis, 2. 381 
interpres, Z. 381 
interrex, 2. 389 
intertrimentum, Z. 381 
intrinsecus, 532 
invitus, 787 

-io-, 926—929 
-idn-, 852 

-idr (for ids), 9t7 
-i0s-, O17 

-idso-, 814 

Jovem, 392 

Joum, 392 
ipsimus, 754 
-Iqvo-, 772 

-Iro-, 889 

-Iro-, 895 

irritus, 787 

-is- (ér), 915 
-issiimo-, 755 
istimodi, 373 

-it- (for mihy 805 
It, 662 


-ta- (verbs), 965 
-Itino-, 833 
iter, goo 
iterum, 888 
-iti-, 812 
itidem, 524, I 
me 932, 4 (3) 
-1t0-, 799 
teens 36 
Juglans, 989 
jugulz, 859 
jugum, 141, 2 
jumentum, 792 
Juppiter, 141, 2 
-ivo-, 763 
jurgare, 997 
jurisconsultus, 983, ¢ 
jus, 141, 2 

jus, 141; 918 
jusjurandum, 983, 4 
justiium, 2. 393 


Kalendez, 817 
Kalendarium, 942 
Kastorus, 213, 6; 2. 426 


1, 874 

Labici, Pref. p. xlii 
labor, 75, 4 

lac, 176, 3; 418 
lacruma, 174, 4 
lact, 418 

lactare, 964 

lacus, 395, 776 
lagoena, 208, ii. 2 
lamentum, 176, 3 
lana, 203 
lapicidinz, 2. 39 
laqvear, 906 

larua, 92 

lases, 183, I, a 
latro, 851 

lavére, Pref. p. xcix 
Lavici, Pref: p. xiii 
laurus, 398 

laus, 446 

lautia, 932, ¢, 2 
-lco-, 77% 
lectisternium, 2. 393 
legere, Comp. of, p. 392 
lenibo, 603 
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-lenti-, 807, iz, 

-leo-, 925 

lessus, 800 

levasso, 622 

levir, 174; 43 2. 457 
riage 432. 457 
Ifber, 886, 2, a 

libet, 2. 249 

libripens, J. 393 
licere, liceri, Z. 249 
licet, J. 249 

-lico-, 771 

lien, 423 

-limo-, 756 

limus, 110 

-lino-, 841 

-lio-, 937 

-lio-, Prop. names, 949 
liqvefacere, 994 
liqvidus, 243, I 

lis, 52; 176, 3 
litigare, 992 

littera, 888, 2, 5 

-lo-, 855 

loculi, 330 

locuples, 812 

locus, 152; 176, 3; 369 
loidos, ~. 427 

loqvi, Comp. of, p. 392 
-loso-, 814 

lucrum, 887 

ludificare, 993 
lugubris, gor 

lupus, 66, 5 

lustrare, Comp. of, p. 352 
lustrum, 888, 2, ¢ 

lux, 414 

luxuries, 343 


-m-, 759 

Maarco, 2. 429 
machina, 239, ii. 2 
macilentus, 793 
mactare, 964 
macte, 516 
mactus, 787 
Maiia, 137 

mala, 871; cf 870, 2, 4 
maledicus, 997 
malevolus, 997 


| malus, 201, 3 
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mandare, 970; 997 
mane, 423 
manipulus, 860 
manufestus, 998 
manupretium, 989 
Marcipor, 456 
Marcus, 767, 2 
mare, 429 

martulus, 2. 324 
massa, 189, ii. 3 
matertera, 888, 2, 6 
Matho, 132 
maxilla, ~. 870, 2, d 
med, 385 
mediastinus, 840 
Medientius, 195 
medius, 230, 2 
medius fidius, 2. 398 
mehercules, ~. 398 
mel, 453 

melos, 485 

memini, 2. 249 
Memmiade, 475,¢ 
memor, 429 

-mén- (min), 850 
mens, 230, 2 
menstruus, 762 
mensum, gen. Z/., 460 
mentiri, 974 
-mento-, 792 
mercennarius, 160, 4 
mercules, 136, 3 
mereri, 734 
mereta, 2. 4253 cf 693 
mereto, 2. 423 
merges, 805 
meridies, 988 

mers, 414 

mertare, IQT, 3 
messul, 2, 212, 7.5 250 
-mét, 389 

-mét- (mit), 806 
metus, 396 
Mezentius, 189, 3 
mi, 345 

-ml-, 759 

mille, 2. 442 

millia, 177, 1 
miluus, 92 

-mini (7 verbs), 572 
-mino-, 825 
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-m{no (imperative), 587 
Minoidi, 500 

-mio, Prop. names, 945 
mis, 386 

misereri, J. 250 
mitigare, 993 

mixtum, 700 

-mnio-, 934 

-mno, 825 

-mo-, 753 

modestus, 789 

molas, 356, 4 
molestus, 789 

monéta, 798 

-monio-, 935 
monstrum, 888, 2, ¢ 
monstruosus, 814 
moralis, 880 

mordicus, 543 
morigerus, 2. 392 
mostellaria, 168, 3, ¢ 
mucus, 220, 2; 767, 2, @ 
Mulciber, 455 
mulgere, Comp. of, p. 392 
muliebris, 185, 2 
multifidus, 997 
multimodis, 983 
multo, Com. of, 988 
mundus, 817 

munia, 458 
municipium, ger., p, 150 
munis, 423 

musca, 767, 2, d 
muscipulum, 858 
mutare, 211, 3 
mutilus, 867 

mutus, 787 

myrtus, 396 


nevus, 761, 2, a 
nanciam, f. 251 
nascor, 129, 3 
nassiterna, 829 
nasturtium, 11a, 2 
nasutus, 797 
nauci, 369 
nausea, 220, ii. 3 
-ndio-, 933 

ne-, Comp. of, 984 
n6 (of nz), 523 
necesse, 432 


necessus, 4323; 800 

nefandus, 984, ¢ 

nefas, 459 

nefrens, 2. 381 

negare, 127 

neglégi, 2. 249 

negotium, I10, 4 

nemine, 372 

nempe, 517 

-neo-, 922 

nepos, 811 

Neptunus, 835 

neqveuntis, 616 

neqvitur, 733 

Néro, 165; 851 

nevis, 728 

nexui, J. 251 

nf, effect of, 167; cf. Pref. 
p. lix 

-l-, 843 

nihilum, 369 

ninguit, 632 

“Ml0-, 934 

-nio-, Prop. names, 948 

nisi, 524 

nitela, 160, 4 

nitor, 110, I 

-no-, 823, 824 

noctivagus, 997 

neenum, 86, 2 

non, 528 

nonaginta, 794 

nonvis, 728 

nonus, 754 

-ndr- (for nds), ort 

-norma, 753, 2, 0 

-nds- (nor), O14 

novem, 209, 4 

noxior, 2. 436 

ns, effect of, Pref. p. Vix; 
§ 167 

nucerum, 469 

nucifrangibula, 861 

nudius tertius, 2. 380; 
§ 983, 3 

nullius, 372 

numero, 511, (x) 

nundine, 211, 3; 2. 386 

nuntius, ITO, 43 932 

nurus, 896 

nutiqvam, 524 


nutricius, 927 


o, sound of, Pref. pp. \xix, 


sqq- 

ob-, Comp. of, pp. 3813 
389 

obesus, 787 

obinunt, 631 

obiter, 541 

obliqvus, 772; £. 383 

obnoxius, 2. 389 

obsecrare, 990 

obstipui, 224, I 

obstipus, Z. 383 

occasus, 735 

occipitium, Z. 383 

ocellus, 231, 2 

-Oci-, 780 

-dd-, 822 

odi, 2. 252 

odivi, J. 252 

odor, 916 

ce, sound of, Pref. p. \xxv 

CEdipus, 499 

-oeno-, 834 

officina, 839, 4 

officium, 929, @ 

ohe, 279; 287, 1, €; 999 

oino, 86, 2 

oitile, 264, 1 

-01a- (verbs), 968 

Slat, 2. 252 

dlere, J. 252 

olim, 532 

-Olio-, 939 

olla, 250, 1 

-ollo-, 868 

-Slo-, 856 

-dlo-, 871 

omnipotens, 9947 

~on- (In), 844 

-On-, 851 

-Oneo-, 924 

-Ono, 834 

onyx, 323 

opifex, 2. 391 

opiparus, ~. 393 

oportet, 2. 252, $973 

oportunus, 78, 4 

oppido, 511, (1) 

opportunus, 2. 389 
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opprobrare, 2. 389 
OPs, 437 
optimus, 757 
-Or-, 

-6r- (for — gi10 
-6r- (for -Os-), 916 
-OI-, 907 
orcinianus, 832 
ordia prima, 929, ¢ 
orimur, &c., 2. 252 
-dro-, 884 

-iro-, 891 

orum, 250, I 

-6s- (6r-), 910 

-Os- (Gr-), 916 
oscen, 997 

-0so-, 813 

ossuum, 398 

Ostia, 932, 2, 4 
osus, 735 

-6t-, 804 

-Ot-, 811 

Otho, 132 

-Oti-, 811 

otium, [10, 4 
-0to-, 797 

ovis, 318 


“P-, 750 
paciscl, J. 253 
pelex, 777 
peninsula, 983 
penitet, 2. 253 
palam, 526 
Palatinus, 838 4 
palatium, 932, ¢, (2) 
palatum, 796, 2 
Pampilus, 65 
pangere, 2. 253 
panis, 423 
pannucius, 921 
panus, 824 
Papirius, 65 
Papisius, 183 
parare, ga of, p. 393 
Parce, 767, 2, 
parére, Comp. of, DP- 393s 
395, 
parietine, 839, 4 
Parilia, 176, 7 
parricida, f. 391 


parsimonia, 935 

partei, 466 

partus, 464 

pascere, 635 

passus, 2. 451 
paterfamilias, 356, 4 
patricius, 110, 4 
Patricoles, 208 
patrimus, 753 

-pe, I21, 4 

peculium, 937 

pecunia, 934 
pediseqvus, 2. 393 
pejerare, 143, I 

pejor, 143, I 

pelage, 485 

pelagus, 338 

pelex, 774 

pendére, Conzp. of, p. 393 
pénitus, 544 

penna, 824, ¢ 

penu, 398 

per, Comp. of, p. 384, 389 
peraccommodatus, 7. 384 
percepset, 663 

perdere, i pass., p. 244 
perduellis, 2. 389 
perduint, 589 
perendinus, 823 

peritus, 7. 254 
perjurus, Pp: 389 
permities, 340 

peropus, 2. 334 
perosus, 2. 252 
perperam, 526 

Perses, 482 

pertica, Dp. 451, 452 
pessimus, 757 

pessum dare, 369; 788, ¢ 
pestis, 803 

petere, Comp. of, p. 393 
petit, 662 

petulans, 807 i. 
-pho-, 750 

phui, 999 

phy, 999 

“pi-, 750 

pictura, 240, 4 

piget, p. 254 

pignus, 458 

piissimus, 2. 436 


Pilonices, 65 

pilumnoe, 264, 4; 361 
pinguis, 240, 5 

et Tio, 1; 398; 8309, 


Pe Prop. names 

Pireea, 2. 166, 2 igh 

pirata, 220, 2 

pitvita, 92 

platea, 919, 2, 3 

plaustrum, 888, 2, ¢ 

plebei, 357; 360 

plebi, 357, @ 

pleps, 78, 411 

plerique, 754; 894 

-plo-, 860 

plus, 432 

~po-, 75° 

pol, A. 398 

Pollio, 177: 

Pompei, 1393 353 

Pompeius, 138 

pondo, 369 

pone, 523 

pono, 185, © 

Poplicola, 992 

poplee, 358, 361 

-Por, 94, 33 454 

porca, 767, 2, 6 

porricére, 2. 247; Pref. 
p- |xix, 2. 

Porsena, 824, 6; Pref. p. 
lxix, 2. 

portus, 209, 2 

posivi, 2. 255 

posse, Comp. of, p. 395 

post, 535 

post, Comp. of, p. 390 

postliminium, 929, ¢ 

postmodum, 528 

postus, 245, I 

potestas, 811 

potiri, 2. 255 

potis, poti, 209, 25 417; 
725 

potivi, J. 255 

potui, 725 

pre, Pp. 381, 384; 390 

preebere, 2. 247 

preecordia, f. 390 

preeditus, 2. 243 
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preedium, 929 | protelum, /. 384 qvisqvilize, 741, 2 
preefica, 985 | proverbium, 929, ¢ qvitus, 733 
preefiscini, 524 proximus, 757 qvivis, 995 
premium, 929, @ -pse, 378 -qvo-, 767 
preeposterus, 2. 384 -pte, 389 qvocirca, 160, If 
preerat, cf 724 publicus, 69 qvod, 536 
prees, 446 Publipor, 94, 3 qvoiei, 379 
preesepe, 410 Publius, 69 qvom, 528 
preesertim, 533 pudet, 2. 256 qvondam, 528 
proestare, 2. 260 puer, 315 qvum, 108, 4 
pransus, 735 puere, 347 

rehendere, 230, puerpera, 2. 393 
ane, 176, : ? Ls al 132 r whispered, Pref. p. Wwiii 
primigenus, 997 puleium, 929, 4 -r-, 897 
primipara, 997 pulex, 174, 2 rabula, 859 
primo-, Comp. of, p. 386 |-ptilo-, 860 Rabuleius, 951 
prior, seut., 460 pultare, ror, 3 rana, 831 
privilegium, 988 pungere, Comp. of, p. 393 |rapere, Comp. of, p. 393 
privignus, 826 pusula, pustula, 859; Pref. | rarefacere, 994 
pro, 160,8 © p. Ixv rationi, 467 
pro-, Comp. of, p. 384 ;| putare, 964 ravus, 761 

Pp: 390 puteal, 2. 334 -ICo-, 771 
proavus, 2. 384 putrefacere, 994 reapse, 378 
probeat, 211, 3 putus, 787 reatus, Sor 
procus, 234, 5 recido, 160, 7 
prod, 16c, 8 qvadr-, Comp. of, p. 386 | recipie, 86, 1 
prodigium, 929, d qvadriduum, 184, 2 reciprocus, 767 
profanus, 2. 390 quadrifidus, 997 recuperare, 970 
profecto, 511, (1) qvadrupes, 446 recuperatores, #. 346 
profestus, 2. 390 qvadruplari, 958 red-, 160, 6 
profligare, 2. 246 qveeso, 2. 256 reddibo, 604 
progener, 2. 384 quamde, 522 redivivus, 763 
proh, 999 qvase, 234, 6 reducere, 160, 7 
prohibessit, 619, 622 qvasi, 524, I reduvia, 928, @ 
proin, 211, 2 qveo, 733 refert, 2. 245 
proles, 426 qvercus, 395 regificus, 996 
promisce, 515 qverqvetum, 119 regifugium, 996 
promulsis, 822 qvi, ad/., 379, 383 rei, 357, 4; 360, a 
promunturium, 940 qvi, adj., 380 reice, 144 
pronuba, 985 qvid, 383 reiculus, 862 
propago, 160, 8 qvies, 240, 4 religio, 160, 7 
propalam, 7. 384 qvilibet, 995 reliqvid, 158 
propediem, 529 qvine-, Comp. of, p. 386 | reliqvus, 118, 2; 160, 7 
propellere, 160, 8 qvindecimeere, A. 449 remulcum, 771 
propemodo, 511, (1) qvinqvatrus, 902 repperi, 160, 7 
propemodum, 528 qvinqve, 118, 2 repreesentare, 960 
propinare, 160, 8 Qvintilius, go, 2 repudium, 929, @ 
prora, 891, 2. 340 qvipiam, 382 reqvies, 445 
prosa, 185, 1; 211 qvippe, 517 res, 343, 357, 300 
Prosepnais, 356, @ qviqvi, 382 restibilis, 876 


prosperus, ~. 390 qvis, 379 -ri-, 897 


-rico-, 771 

rigare, 240, 3 
-rimo-, 756 

-rio-, 940 

-rio-, Prop. names, 950 
rivus, 761 

-ro-, 883 

Roma, 753 
rosmarinus, £. 380 
-ru-, 896 
rudimentum, 792 
rufus, 99, 6 
runcina, 824, ¢ 
ruta, p. 257 


-sa- (verbs), 964 
sacerdos, ~. 39 
sacrilegus, J. 392 
sacrosanctus, 998; Pref. 
p- xxi 

seeculum, 2. 325 
seepes, 66, 5 
sagum, 783 
Saguntum, 126, 4 
sal, 453 
salix, 201, 3 
salve, 2. 257 
salus, 811 
salvus, 761 
sam, Sas, 377 
Samnium, 78 
sangvis, 449 
Saranus, 830, ¢ 
satago, J. 240 
satias, 445 
satis, 545 
Saturnus, 828 
saxatilis, 879 
-sc- (verbs), 978 
scabellum, 870, 2, ¢ 
scale, 871 
scalpere, Comp. of, p. 393 
scalpurire, 977 
scamnum, 78 
schéma, 492 
schémasin, 492 
scibam, 607 
scibo, 603 
scicidi, 2. 258 
scindere, 240, 2 

_ Scipiadas, 475, ¢ 
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scriptulum, 858 

Scriptura, 893, 2 

scrupulum, 858 

sctitula, 858 

scutula or scytale, 219, 2 

se-, Comp. of, p. 390 

se- (sex), Comp. of, p. 387 

secare, Comp. of, p- 393 

sector, J. 347 

secus, sudst., gt2 

secus, adzv., 543 

-secus, 532 

sed, 160, 6 

sedulus, p. 390 

seedes, 2. 429 

segestre, go4 

seispita, 444 

sembella, AP. 386, 445 

semi-, Comp. of, 142, 2; 
p- 386 

semol, 538 

semper, 540 

senati, 399 

senatuos, 463 

senatus, 801 

Senex, 449; 777 

sensiculus, 862, 2, a 

senticetum, 798 

septem, Comp. of, p. 386 

septentrio, 852 

septuaginta, 794 

seqvester, 888, 2, @ 

seqvi, Comp. of, p. 393 

serere, link, 182, 2 

serere, sow, Comp. of, p. 
393 

Serranus, 830, ¢ 

serum, 230, 4 

sesqvi, Comp. of, p. 386 

sestertium, 2. 446 

sestertius, 2. 386 

set, 150 

setius, 110, 4 

seu, 518 

severus, 90, 3 

Severus, 894 

sextarius, 942, 2 

sexus, 800 

Si, 524 

-si- (for -ti-), 802, 803 

sibe, 234, 6; 265, ¢ 
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-sIbili- (for tibili), 877 

Sic, 524 

Sicilicus, Ad. 448, 449 

siccus, 767 

-sicio- (for ticio), 931 

siem, 590; 722 

sigillaria, 906, 2 

Silanus, 830, ¢ 

-sili- (for -tYli), 878 

simia, 318; 928, 6 

simitu, 514 

simitur, 514 

simplex, 190, 3 

sin, 537 

sinciput, 109, 3 

singula, 2. 448 

singuli, use of, App. D. 
Vv. I,°3 : 

s{nistimus, 757 

-sio-, Prop. names, 950 

-sion- ( for tion), 854 

siremps, 542 

sis, 728 

siser, 455 

siseres, 322 

-sita- (verbs), 966 

Sive, 518 

-sivo- (for tivo), 764 

-so- ( for to), 787, 788 

sobrinus, 839 

socer, 887 

socordia, 41 

sodes, p. 398 

solacium, 110, 4 

soldus, 245 

solere, . 259 

solinunt, 631 

sollicitus, 998 

sollistimum, 757 

sollus, 757 

solox, 780 

solstitium, 2. 293 

solvere, 41 

somnus, 84. 

sona, 189, 2 

sonare, p. 259 

Heer Comp. of, pp-393 ; 


39 
-sor- (for tor), 908 
sorbeo, 75, 4 
sordes, 421 
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sordi, 421 subus, 392 
-sdrio- (for torio), 943 SVC, 892 


sors, 803 

sorsum, 232, 3 

sorti, 420 

sortilegus, 2. 392 

sortiunto, 2. 430 

specere, Comp. of, p. 393 

spolium, 66, 5 

spurius, 65, 2 

ss, origin of, Pref. p. \xii 

-ss-, contracted forms in, 
661, 663 

-sso, futures, &c. in, 619 
—624 

st, inter7., 999 

-st-, Pref. p. lxii 

st (for est), 724 

statim, 533 

stator, 908, 4 

statuere, Comp. of, p. 393 

staturus, 2. 260 

stella, 2. 328 

sternere, Comp. of, p- 393 

sternuere, 230, 3 

sterqvilinium, 934 

sti=isti, 375 

-sti-, 808 

stillicidium, 177, 1; 996 

stimulus, 129, 2, ¢ 

stipendium, /. 393 

stipulari, 955 

stlis, 176, 3 

strictim, 533 

strigilis, 182 

strues, 413 

struix, 781 

studere, 149 

-su- (for tu), 800 

sub, 68, 1 

sub-, Comp. of, pp. 382; 
3843 390 

sublimis, 2. 390 

sublustris, 904 

suboles, 2. 381 

subrupio, 204, ¢ 

subsellium, 2. 390 

subtilis, 113 

subula, 861 

subulcus, 771 

Subura, 892 


succedaneus, 923 
succensui, ~. 248 
succidia, 928, a 
sucula, 862, 2, 6 
sucus, 107, 3 

sueris, 392 

suerunt, 94, 2 
suffibulum, 861 
suffocare, 2. 390; § g60 
suffragari, 971 
suffragium, 929, @ 
sugere, Comp. of, p. 393 
-sul-, 874 

sulcare, Comp. of, p. 396 
Sulla, 868 

sullaturire, 976 
sultis, 728 

summus, 754 
suovetaurilia, 991 
supellex, 878 

super, adj., 885, I 
supercilium, 2. 390 
superstitio, 854, 6 
suppeditare, 2. 390 
supplicium, 09 
supra, 160, 

surgere, 2. 257 

-siiro- (for tiiro), 893 
Surpere, 245, 3 
surrexe, 663 

surus, 219, I 

sus, 392; 400 
suspicio, I10, 4 
susum, 512 


-ta- (verbs), 964 
tabe, tabo, 411 
teedet, 2. 260 
talitrum, 888, 2 
talpa, 149, 33 319 
~taneo-, 924 
tapeta, 418 
tarpessita, 184, 4 
-tat-, 810 

taxtax, 999 
tecina, 54 

ted, 385 

téla, 872 

-teo-, 921 


temperi, 458 
tempestivus, 763 
templum, 859 
tenebricus, 814 
tenere, Comp. of, p. 393 
tennitur, 166 
tensum, 702 
tenvis, 92, 142 
tenus 543 

-tér-, 905 

terere, Comp. of, p- 393 
térés, 417 

-téri-, 903 

terni, 2. 443 
-terno-, 829 
-téro-, 888 
terricula, 2. 325 
terrigena, 996 
territorium, 2. 363 
terui, 678 
teruncius, Af. 445, 448 
tessera, 885 

testa, 788, 4 
testis, 803 

testu, 396 

tetini, 667 
Thales, 494 

-ti- (si), 802, 803 
Tiberius, 239 
-ticio-, 931 

-tiga- (verbs), 963 
tigris, 501 

-tili- (sili), 878 
-tYmo-, 757 
-tYno-, 827 

-tino-, 840 

-tio-, 932 

-tio-, Prop. names, 947 
-tidn- (sion), 854 
tis, 386 

-tita- (verbs), 966 
-tivo-, 764 

-to-, 786 

-to- (so), 787, 788 
toga, 234, 5 

toli, 667 
tomentum, 792 
-tor-, go8 

~torio-, 943 

torus, 149; 193 
tosillze, 168, 3, ¢ 
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-to, -tote (imperative), 584 
tote, dat., 372 

totus, 371 

-tr-, 905 

trans-, Comp. of, pp. 381; 


39° 
trapetas, 418 
trastrum, 168, 3, ¢ 
trepidus, 69, 2 
-tri-, 903 
tribunicius, 110, 4 
-tric-, 782 
trientabulum, 861 
trini, J. 443 
-trino-, 842 
tripudium, 929, ¢ 
triqvetrus, 2. 387 
triumvir, 2. 387 
-tro-, 888 
Troasin, 498 
trochlea, 925 
-tru-, 902 
trutina, 219, I 
tt, zmstances of, Pref. p. 
Ixvi 
tuatim, 534 
tuber, 455 
tubicen, 997 
-ttiddn- (tudin), 847 
tuéri, 2. 262 
tueri, Comp. of, Pp. 393 
-ttimo-, 757 
turgere, 149 
-turo- (stro), 893 
tussis, 803 
-tiit-, 811 
tutu, 216 


v, labial, Pref. p. xiii; 
PD» 409 

vacefacere, 0% 
vacillare, 969 
_ vacivos, 94, 2 
ve, 999 

vagire, 974 

vah, 999 

vapor, 121 
vapularis, 906, 1 
vara, 890 


varus, 884 . 
varus, 890; Préf. p. xli 


vas (vad-), 446 

vasa, 459 

vatum, 418 

-Ticeo-, 921 

-co-, 773 

-tid-, 822 

-Uddn- (udin), 846 
ve-, Comp. of, p. 385 
vegetus, ~. 262 
veha, 928, a 
vehemens, 136, 3 
vel, 538 

velificare, 2. 391 
velivolus, 997 

velle, 176, 5; 612 
velle, Contp. of, p. 396 
velum, 176, 1; 872, 6 
veneficus, 2. 391 
Venerus, 2. 427 
veniet, 603 

véno, 369 

venum ire, 982 
vermina, 850, 4 
vernaculus, 862 
verrucossus, 168 
versare, Comp. of, ~. 393 
versipellis, 988 

veru, 398 

vescl, 635 

Vesuvius, 90, 3 
veterinus, 838, @ 
vetus, 458 

-ligdn- (ugin), 845 
-vi-, 765 

-ui-, 765 

via, 928, @ 

vicesma, Z. 417 
vicomagister, Pref. p. xxii 
videlicet, 982 
videsis, 583 

vietus, 2. 263 

vigil, 453 

viginti, 126, 43 794 
vilicus, 177, I 
vinum, 839 

-vio-, Prop. names, 945 
vipera, 885 

vir, 184, 35 349 
vires, 432 

virgo, 845 

vis, 240, 2; 432 


vivere, 120, 2, ¢ 

-tila- (verbs), 968 

-tilento-, 793 

-tli-, 881 

-ullo-, 868 

-ulltilo-, 866 

-tilo-, 857—859 

-tilo-, 871 

-ultu-, 800 

ululare, 741, 1 

-timo-, 754 

-unciilo-, 863 

unde, 121, 3 

undecim, 991 

-undo-, 817 

ungvis, 126, 3 

universitas, 810 ; 

-unti- (see also —-cnti), 
616 

uno, Comp. of, p. 387 

-tino-, 835 

-vo-, 750, 761 

-uo-, 750, 762 

vocare, 107, 3 

vociferari, 2. 392 

vocivos, 94, 2 

vola, 855 

volare, Comp. of, p. 396 

volones, 851, a 

voltus, 800 

voluntas, 810 

volup, 516 

voluptuosus, 814 

vorare, Comp. of, p. 393 

vorsoria, 943 

-vorsum, -vorsus, 512 

vortere, 93 

-udso-, 814 

upilio, 94, 1, 4 

-tr-, 899 

-ir- (for tis), 918 

urgere, 126, 2 

-tirl- (verbs), 976 

-tirl- (verbs), 977 

-Url-, 909 

-urno-, 828 

-tro-, 884 

-firo-, 892 

urps, 78 

ursus, 220, 5 

-Us- (ir), 918 
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-usctilo-, 864 ut, 150 -lito-, 797 
-usto-, 789 -lit- (It), 804 valgus, 338 
usure, 2. 450 -iit-, Str vulsi, p. 262 
usurpare, 2. 393 uti, 524, I vulta, 396 
ususfructus, 2. 380 -Gti- (verbs), 975 
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